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TO THE READER. 



THIS work, the result of long and conscientious labour, owest 
in a great measure, its origin to the encouragement given to me, 
by the critical Periodicals of this country, when some years ago 
I published my first Essay on the subject. 

Of the many difficulties 1 had to contend with, one of the 
greatest— the materials once collected — has been to give to every 
group its symmetrical proportions, to assign to the prominent 
figures their proper places, so as to enable the Reader to survey 
with ease the whole literary landscape like a vast panorama. 

Hence the necessity for introducing order and simplicity into the 
arrangement; my object being not so much to write a learned work 
(of which there exist already many), as to produce one that should 
be intelligible, because concise; and thus prove practically useful to 
the Reader. To attain this desideratum, I have treated the sub- 
ject chronologically in the various Introductory Essays, and alpha- 
beticaUy, as regards the Writers and their Works, in the Lists 
accompanying each period. 

The Translations, either prepared by myself, or selected from 
British authors of acknowledged literary standing, will, I trust, be 
acceptable to the Reader. 

I am anxious to express here, how deeply indebted I feel to 
the many gifted British interpreters of the literature of my 
native country, among whom the gentle sex are so conspicuously 
and worthily represented. The Reader will, I am sure, know 
how to appreciate those beautiful hymns, so well translated 
by Miss W^NKWORTH, Miss Swanwick's stirringly graphic 
and truthful version of the passages taken from Faust, and Eta 
Mawr^s exquisite Poem, 'Devotion/ He will, no doubt, in 
reading Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton's translations from Schil- 
ler, the many citations from the celebrated author of Gothe's 
life, Mr. Lewes, Mr. Edgar Taylor's beautiful Minstrel Songs, 
the successful versions of German Poems given by Messrs. 
BowRiNG, Merivale, Knox, Martin, Aytoun, A.^^'y^^, ^kh.- 



X PREFACE. 

WARD, Coleridge^ Irvine, Carlyle, and others, endorse the 
generally expressed opinion as regards the intrinsic merit belonging 
to their translations. 

Conscious of my obligations towards them all, and other British 
writers who so worthily keep up, in the critical Periodicals, the lite- 
rary fame of a country which produced a Shakespeare, I must here 
express my unfeigned regret, that the limits assigned to this portion 
of my work, precluded the possibility of availing myself still more 
extensively of so many other valuable specimens of their genius, an 
omission unavoidable ; but which I hope to make good, if spared, 
in the Second Volume of my Review. 

I have derived also, and I acknowledge it gratefully, the utmost 
advantage from the excellent, deservedly appreciated, works on Ger- 
man Literature, of Vilmar, Julian Schmidt, Menzel, Gervinus, 
KoBERSTEiN, FiNDEL, Bernays, Profcssor Max Muller, Kurz, 
and PoLiTZ, of Dijntzer's and Deyck's erudite commentaries on 

* Faust,' but especially from the first and last mentioned writers. 
As a foreigner, and purposely unaided in the compiling, writing, 
and correcting of this work, I appeal to the indulgence of the 
British Reader. 

We live in times when the study of Foreign Literature^ has, 
owing to the increased intercourse between nations, become both a 
necessity and a duty. Nothing tends more to the spread of civilisa- 
tion than reciprocal mental intercourse ; for nations, who all have 
their merits and demerits, will, by studying one another, soon learn 
how to appreciate and respect each other. Gradations and varieties 
exist in the physical and intellectual world, — Providence willed it 
thus ; but, in the aggregate, they form a beautifully harmonious unit. 
This harmony in the universe, so often ignored by man, is the 
Eternal Standard on which are emblazoned indelibly the words — 

* Order^ Peace, Love,' Let us, in following it, remember Schiller's 
words, so full of import — ' Seid umschlungen Millionen.* 

The Author. 

Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 

December f 1862. 
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AN INTRODUCTORT POEM, 



WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR. 




iANN Berge und Thaler gliihen, 
Im rofgen Dammerfchein : 
Arminius fteigt hernieder, 
Und fchwebet iiber m Rhein. 

Es leuchtet fein Auge fo diifter, 
Er feufzet tief und fchwer ; 

Sein Antlitz, vol! innerem Leiden, 
Ift gottergleich und hehr, 

Stumm blicket umher der Cherusker, 
Ruft dann mit bitter'm Hohn : 

" Sind das die Germanen, vor denen 
Die Romer einft gefloh'n ? 

" Einft fochten die alten Teutonen, 
Mit Kolbe, Streitaxt, Schwert* 

Beim ew'gen Wodan, die waren 
Des deutfchen Namens werth! 
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Sie sangen, dafs machtig erdrohnten 
Wald, Hain und Felfenkluft ; 
Das fchreckte die wilden Geier 
Im Horft und in der Luft. 

" Noch jetzt zu den feligen Hohen, 
Steigt Sang und Rauch empor ; 

Doch zieh'n wir der ewigen Leier 
Die Schwerterklange vor." 

Die Stimme des greifen Cheruskers 
Durch Deutfchlands Gauen hallt, 

Sie wecket die alten Kampen 
Im Teutoburger Wald, 

Die fteigen empor aus den Griiften, 
Drauf fingen fie im Chor ; 

O dr'angen die Worte mahnend 
In jedes deutfche Ohr ! 

Sie fingen mit donnernder Stimme, 

(Es horcht die Loreley), 
Vom Volke einft grofs und machtig. 

Den Barden ftark und frei ! 

Von Varus und feinen Legionen, 
Der blut'gen Romerfchlacht, 

Von langft verklungenen Sagen 
Des alten Reiches Pracht ! 



AN INTRODUCTORY POEM. xill 

Vom Wahren, das Allen frommet, 

Und von der Einheit Band, 
Den treuen und ftarken Herzen, 

Von Freiheity Vaterland. 

Die Wipfel der heiligen Eichen, 

Sie raufchen Beifall zu; 
Die Gauen umher und die Haine 

Liegen in tiefer Ruh\ 

Und wie die Stimmen verhallen, 

Beginnt ein neuer Chor ; 
Es fteigen die alten Geschlechter 

Aus ihrer Gruft empor. 

Und raufchen langfam voriiber, 

Diifter und geifterhaft. 
Die Tangft verblich'nen Geftalten 

GermanTcher Volkerschaft. 

Gar machtig ertont in der Feme, 

Ein alter Schlachtgefang ; 
Von Roland und Durandarte, 

Dem Schwert von gutem Klang. 

Der Urzeit heilige Tone, 

Wecken der Seele Schmerz ; 
Durchfchaueren und ergreifen 

Gar fehr das deutfche Herz. 
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Man denkt der lieblichen Frauen, 

So anmuthsvoU und rein, 
Der treuen, tiefinnigen Liebe, 

So wie fie gluht am Rhein. 

Es zieh'n die Fluthen des Stromes, 

Wie weiland, ruhig, mild, 
Darin erzittert im Scheiden 

Der Abendfonne Bild. 

Nun jagen Jahrhunderte triibe 

Im Sturme rafch vorbei, 
Durcli das Toben der Elemente 

Hort man viel Angftgefchrei. 

Es hiille ein Schleier die Thaten 

Des Blut's auf ewig ein ; 
Die Engel Gottes fie weinen 

Daruber beim Sternenfchein. 

Hort ihr jetzt den Tufch der Trompeten ? 

Auf hohem, edlen Rofe 
Nah't ftumm der grofee Konig, 

Ihm folgt fein Reitertrofe. 

Hoch baumt fich fein Schlachtenrappe, 

Der wittert fi"ifche Luft ; 
Es athmet fich hier viel jfreier 

Als in der Modergruft. 



AN INTRODUCTORY POEM. XV 

Die blutgetrankten Standarten 

Zeugen von manchem Sieg, 
Sie wurden gefchwrarzt und zerfchoffen 

Im fiebenjahr*gen Krieg. 

Voran ziehn bleiche Fiihrer, 

Voll Wunden blutig roth, 
Sie fchirmen den grofeen Konig 

Im Leben vsrie im Tod. 

Drauf eine Paufe, dann klingt es 

Wie Horner der vsrilden Jagd, 
Die Manen dort oben fie preifen 

Den Gott der Freiheitsfchlacht. 

Sie preifen ihn laut, doch die Blicke 

Sind erdenwrarts gekehrt. 
Dort liegt, vom Lorbeer umwunden. 

Die Leier und das Schwert. 

Einft tonte durch Sturm und Schlachten 

Der wilde Saitenlaut, 
Einft blitzte der Flammberg, nun gliihet 

Vor Scham die Eifenbraut. 

Die Kranze find Tangft verwelket, 

Verhallt der Saiten Laut, 
Im Trauergewande verhiillet 

Sitzt ftumm die hehre Braut. 
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Es raufchen die Freiheitsklange 

So wild und feierlich 
Auch des Sangers unfterbliche Hymne : 

*' Vater, ich rufe Dich ! " 

Dann folgen and're Legionen, 
Die Kampen unf'rer Zeit ; 

In ihren enftellten Gefichtern 
lAcCt man viel Herzeleid ; 

Die Spuren von Kerkerleiden, 
Und namenlofem Schmerz, 

Und mancher von ihnen ftumm deutet 
Auf fein gebroch'nes Herz: 

Sie fenken beim Defiliren 

Die Fahnen fchwarz, gold, roth, 

Zwei Farben find langft verblichen, 
Weil ach ! Germania todt. 

Nun dunkelt's, die Sterne flimmern, 
Der ftille Mond geht auf, 

Und Millionen Welten ziehen 
Den evsr'gen Spharenlauf. 

O konnten wir fie verftehen. 
Die Schrift am obern Zelt, 

Welch* nachahmungsvsriirdiges Beifpiel 
Fiir unf're nied're Welt ! ! 
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AN INTRODUCTORY POEM. XVll 

Denn nur gute und grofse Thaten, 

Auf Erden hier voUbracht, 
Erfcheinen in gold'nen Lettern 

Bei heller Sternennacht. 

O ! lefet auf tiefblauem Grunde 

Die hehre Himmelsfchrift, 
Sie pragte der Gott aller Volker 

Selbft ein mit Demantftift. 

Die Hande des Schopfers einft fa'ten 

Dort aus die gold'ne Saat, 
Nun find's die heiligen Friichte 

Von edler Menfchen That. 

O, lefet mit heiligem Schauer, 

Im Sternenbuch der Zeit, 
Es mahnet fein ernftes Schweigen 

Uns an die Ewigkeit. 

Ihr Thatenfterne dort oben, 

Wie fchimmert ihr fo fern, 
Wann wirft du naher leuchten, 

Mein deutfcher Freiheitsftern ? 

Wann werden die Chore fchweigen, 

Sagt an, fagt an, wann bricht 
Durch Deutfchlands dunkel'n Himmel 

Das gold'ne Morgenlicht ? 
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Da rufen die Geister im Scheiden 
Laut durch die ftille Nacht : 

Wir werden erft ruh'n und rafteii, 
Wann Ihr^ das Volk, erwacht. 

Erft wann fur immer euch kettet 
Der Einheit ftarkes Band, 

Und alle Germanen fich reichen 
Die treue Bruderhand. 

Es werden die Knospen voUer 
Erbliih'n im Eichenwald, 

Wann donnernd durch alle Gauen 
Die Freiheitshymne fchallt. 

Dann wird der Cheruskerfurft ruh'n 

Im ftillen Waldesgrab, 
Dann blicken wirManen mit Wonne 

Vom Himmelszelt herab. 

* * -jt * 

Nun raufcht's in den Wipfeln leife 
Und fanfter fliefzt der Rhein, 

Die ftillen Graber, die Haine 
Glanzen im Mondenfchein, 



HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SURVEY, 

ETC., ETC. 



EARLIEST PERIOD. 

NIGHT and Chaos prevail throughout the earliest history of 
Germany. When the Roman and Greek historians* have 
thrown a few rays of light into it, we behold those martial Teutons 
living near their memorable forest of Teutoburg, where, headed by 
Arminius, Germania's Ajax, they made the proud and invincible 
Romans, under Varus, rue the day when first they set foot on the 
virgin soil of Germany. We hear their thundering voices in praise 
of their gods Wuotan and Tuisco ; or we listen to their dirges in 
memory of those fallen in battle. 

In reading the 'Edda,^ the oldest collection of songs based 
upon the mythological and heroic traditions of the Scandinavian 
races, we hear, as it were, a faint echo of the remotest antiquity of 
Germany. Iceland, the home of Scandinavian poetry, with its wild 
scenery calculated to impress the imagination so forcibly, retained the 
traditions of Odin long after the spread of Christianity j and the 
waves which break against its desolate shores repeat at the mid- 
night hour the Sagas of by-gone ages. 

Charlemagne caused many of the old Teutonic songs to be care- 
fully collected, that the martial spirit they breathe might pass from 
generation to generation, and the deeds of the fathers remain 
engraven on the memories of the children. Beautiful sounds of the 
past, wild flowers of the German heart, imbued with heaven's 
purest breath — freedom, eternal freedom! Glorious time when 
we were a nation! The trees sprung from that soil are still 
growing in our holy forests i the same winds of heaven rustle 
through their branches. Old Father Rhine winds his silvery path 
through blessed fields and lovely dales ; the vine spreads in green 
festoons along its picturesque shores ; and yet the patriot's heart 

* The principal Roman and Greek writers on ancient Grermany, are : Caesar, 
Tacitus, Dio Cassius, the Scriptores llistoriae Augustee, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Prisciis, Procopius, Strabo, Mela, Ptolemy, the Tabula PeutingeraaSi, bavI \.V^^ 
Notitia dignitatum. 
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feels melancholy, and, thinking of the times gone by, is 
reminded of Heine's immortal lines: — 

* Ich weiss nicht, was soli es bedeuten, 
Dass ich so traurig bin ; 
Eine Sage aus alien Zeiteu, 
Die kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn.' 

To survey the mental development of Germany, spreading 
over a space of about two thousand years, writers generally 
divide our literary history into Seven Periods, and separate 
these into Two Parts, the first four forming the history of the 
Ancient, and the last three, that of our Modern Literature. In 
order to simplify this classification still more, I have deviated 
from this arrangement by adopting only Three Principal Periods, 
namely — the earliest, up to the Middle Age; the second, up to 
Klopstock ; the third embracing the classical and present era. 

According to Tacitus, whose book, ' De situ, moribus et populis 
Germaniae,^ written a.d., 98, contains the fullest account about 
ancient Germany which we possess, the German language is that 
of an ancient, powerful, and unmixed race, divided into different 
tribes. He says, * I concur in opinion with those who deem the 
Germans never to have intermarried with other nations; but to 
be a race, pure, unmixed, and stamped with a distinct character.* 
Hence a family likeness pervades the whole, though their numbers 
are so great: eyes stern and blue; ruddy hair; large bodies, power- 
ful in sudden exertions, but impatient of toil and labour, least of 
all capable of sustaining thirst and heat. Cold and hunger they 
are accustomed by their climate and soil to endure.^ (Germania, 4.) 
Such were the originators of the present German language, one of 
the oldest, purest, and most cultivated, yielding to none in force, 
perspicuity, richness, and, if I may use the term, in adaptability ; a 
language of which Klopstock, its great reformer, so truly and 
patriotically says : — 

* Dass keine, welche lebt, mit Deutschland's Sprache sich 
In den zu kuhnen Wettstreit wage, 
Sie ist, damit ich's kurz, mit ihrer Kraft es sage, 
An mannichfalt'ger Uranlage, 

Zu immer neuer und doch deutscher Wendung reich, 
Ist, was wir vor jenen grauen Jahren, 
Da Tacitus uns forschte, waren, 
Gesondert, ungemischt und nur sich selber gleich.' 

♦ Ipse eorum opinionibus accedo quiGermaniaDpopulos nullis aliis aliamm 
natiouum connubiis inl'ectos, propriam et sinceram et tantum sui similem 
geutem extitisse. 



OF THE LITERATURE OF GERMANY. d 

The original DQeaning of the name of Germany has been a sub- 
ject of considerable contention among the learned. Tacitus says : 
' The people who first crossed the Rhine and expelled the Gauls, 
now called Tungri, were then called Germans, a denomination 
adopted by the conquerors, to spread terror among the conquered, 
and which, referring to a particular tribe^ and not to a whole people, 
subsequently prevailed/ It is an established fact, however, that 
the word has never been in use amongst the Germans themselves, 
nor has any acceptable German derivation of it been found. Jacob 
Grimm, the great leader of German philologists, derives it from the 
Celtic gairm, noise, exclamation, and maintains that, in all proba- 
bility, the word originated among their neighbours. He says in 
his ^Geschichte der deutschen Sprache': *In my opinion, the 
word has evidently originated among the Gallic neighbours of the 
Germans/ 

Germani looks like a Celtic word, derived from gairm. pi. gair- 
meanna, call, exclamation (Welsh garm, probably related to the 
middle Low Dutch caermen, vociferari, lamentari), which again 
might lead to the present Gaelic gairmadair, garmadair, or the 
Welsh garmwyn, crier, a name well adapted for a Teutonic hero 
fighting against the Gauls, the more so as the term baritus or fremitus 
is distinctly ascribed to him. Germani, therefore, only meaus, 
^impetuous, ardent warrior,^ an appellation probably in itself 
sufficient to have spread terror among the Gauls. Even the 
Romans, at the time of Caesar, felt this terror (Caes. i. 39). Thus 
appeared to the Belgian Gauls, the Tungri, a name, in the course 
of time, applied to all the German tribes.^ 

Zeuss, the leading authority in Celtic matters, considers the word 
to signify ' neighbour,' from the Cambrian ger^ old Irish gair, neigh- 
bour ; but this does not prove anything about Germanus. Ger-man 
taken as two separate words, would mean a little neighbour, an 
appellation, I, for one, with great deference to Zeuss, must take 
exception to, for, although somewhat diminutive now, we, as a 
nation, were not so at the time alluded to. 

♦ Die Tungem treten auch im Krieg des Civilis und hemach unter Agri- 
cola neben Bataven, Treverern und Nerviern im belgischen Gebiet auf. Die 
* Notitia dignitatum' erwahnt einer Cohors Batavorum, Tungrorum und Frixa- 
gorum (Frissevonum) hintereinander. Tungra, heute Tongem, zwischen 
Liittich und Mastricht, flihrt nach ihnen den Namen ; die warmen Bader zu 
Spa liegen apud Tungros. Im Singular lautete der Volksname Tunger. 
Keltischer Anklang ist hier gar nicht. Ich halte das Wort fur verwandt mit 
gitengi, bitengi, Tencter und dem althochdeutschen zankar, vibex, wozu auch 
zanga, forceps, und zungu lingua gehSren. Mit Bezug auf das letzte Wort 
konnte tungar, althochdeutsch zungar aussagen linguosus, clamosus, was jenes 
gairmadair und garmwyn sogar erreicht, moglich also, dass Germani geradezu 
Uebersetzung von Tungri war. (Jacob Grimm.) 
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The assertions of these two great authorities are, therefore, 
(evidently inadmissible, especially if compared with the text in 
Tacitus. Neither of them produces a Celtic word analogous to 
Germanus ; for can it seriously be held, that these ancient Germans 
called themselves little neighbours, and screamed in order to excite 
terror ? or that they were, in fact, a species of diminutive gorillas, 
howling in the wilderness? 

The subject over which every succeeding generation has, as it 
were, spread an additional veil, must needs remain one of doubt, 
and if we discuss it here more fully, it is for the purpose of showing 
the diversity of opinion expressed thereon, and the wonderful 
patience and research evinced by our writers in trying to elucidate 
it. We should state, at the same time, that the remarks refuting 
Grimm^s and Zeuss^ assertions, are not the author's, but were kindly 
communicated to him by an eminent German philologist and clas- 
sical scholar in this country. In my opinion, it appears hazardous 
to speak positively, and with self-complacent authority, on a matter 
necessarily impenetrable by the mental eye. 

Comparative philology, to which we are in many respects so 
greatly indebted, has also its drawbacks for, being, on account* of 
its intricate nature, only cultivated by the few, it must always 
remain inaccessible to the masses. The latter, therefore, have to 
receive the law laid down by the enquirer, however erroneous the 
carefully spun-out theories may be on which it is founded. 

We must believe their assertions bon-gre mal-gre, like those of 
that notorious African traveller, who astonished modern naturalists 
with his gorilla feats, and whose statements, precluded as we are 
from verifying them, we swallow the more readily because we did 
not witness the grimaces which accompanied his exploits. 

The Germans, from the Latin germanus, natural (germen, germ), 
called themselves the natural people,^ that is to say, were the 
natives, the aborigines (indigenae), according to Tacitus. Now, the 
native name Deutsch, Gothic — thiudisks, means precisely the same 
thing : of the people, that is, of course, of the native or aboriginal 



* Grimm*s observations on * Deutsch ' are : — ' Gal. I. 14. wird (in Ulphilas) 
fBviKUis durch das gothische thiudisko ubertragen; thiudisks folglich ist 
idviKos gentilis und, wie das lateinische Wort von gens, von thiuda gebildet, 
bezeichnet also was volksmassig, popular, national ist ; erst heutige Schrift- 
steller konnen es nSthig finden von deutscher Nationalliteratur zu redeu, 
was das alte diutiska schon auf einmal ausdriickt. Einen bessern allge- 
meineu, alle germanische Stamme umfassenden, keinem abbrechenden Namen 
zu erfinden ware unmoglich. Batte er anfangs die Bescheidenheit der Vor- 
stellung barbarus, vulgaris, so muss er dem erwachten Bewusstsein Stolz 
auf alles Eigene und Yaterlandische einflossen.' 
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people. It seems, then, evident that the Latin word Germ anus is 
nothing but the translation of the native name, Deutsch, Gothic — 
thiudisks. That Germanus was indeed simply understood in its 
Latin sense, we are expressly told by Strabo.* 

The great migration of nations in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
that vast national movement, which changed everything, was one 
of those inscrutable dispensations of Providence, which exercised, 
subsequently, so great an influence on the march of civilisation. 
Whilst its mighty waves swept away many a powerful tribe, 
and obliterated their very memories from the pages of history, 
others, whether from numerical strength, or from greater vitality, 
now appeared on the stage, and became predominant in their 
turn. Those mighty Goths, Longobards, Alemans, Burgun- 
dians, Franks, Saxons, Thiiringians, Bavarians, Frisians, Angles, 
flow came forward, and changed the entire face of Europe. 

In proportion as the Teutonic tribes spread over the provinces 
of Western Europe, the Romance languages, a mixture of Latin 
and German, was formed and spoken in Spain, Italy, and France, 
whilst the German retained its primitive character in its original 
home between the Elbe and the Rhine, the Alps and the German 
Ocean, — in the Scandinavian North where the German race had 
settled at a very early period, — and also in England. 

That the German language retained its primitive character also 
in this country is a most striking fact, which, at first sight, appears 
most dijfficult of explanation. If we look to the usual account of 
the Germanic settlement in England, according to which, it would 
appear to have been effected chiefly in the fifth century by the 
Angles, we see almost the same processes and elements at work, 
which produced the Romance in the countries aforesaid : we have 
an originally Celtic population, strongly Romanised during five 
centuries of Roman rule, overlaid with a superincumbent German 
element. Nevertheless, no Roman language is found, but the 
Anglo-Saxon, a German language of the utmost purity, with nearly 
all its original forms unimpaired. We trust it will be deemed ac- 
ceptable, if we venture to submit our explanation of this remarkable 
phenomenon. 

The connection between this country and Germany undoubt- 
edly commenced at a much earlier period, than would appear 
from the current accounts ; we see it, in fact, already in the very 



* (yiL 1, 2.) The Romans, I think, have very appositely applied to 
them the name * German/ as signifying natural ; for, in the Latin language, 
* Germani ' signifies natural.' 
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first authentic record with which the history of Britain opened^ 
viz., the Commentaries of Caesar. 

Caesar found the greater part of the present Home and Midland 
Counties in the possession of the Belgians, whom he states to have 
been chiefly of German origin.* 

It appears to us that these statements of so accurate and expe- 
rienced an observer as Caesar, whose informants were themselves 
Belgians, must be held to be conclusive, unless we can meet them 
with well-founded objections. 

We find the Belgians in Britain, in Caesar's time established 
chiefly in Kent, as we might expect from its situation being right 
opposite their coast on the continent, which commences, according 
to Caesar, north of the Seine. The capital of Kent was, the same 
as at present, Durovernum (now Canterbury) situate near the 
coast where they had to make good their first footing in the country. 
Kent included, however, also Surrey, where London — then only 
confined to the south side of the Thames — was situate (Londinum 
retus oppidum, quod Augustum posteritus appellavit. Ammian. 
Marcellin. XXVII. 8). Kent, the first or original part of the 
Belgian occupancy in Britain, was accordingly also the largest 
individual part of it. From Kent the Belgian occupancy stretched 
in a straight line right across the country, including the present 
counties of Middlesex, Hertford (with the capital Verulanum, the 
present St. Alban's,) Essex, Berks, Wilts, and Hants. The 
Belgians were a settled agricultural people. They reared grain in 
abundance; they improved the land by the art of marling (Plin. 
Hist, Nat. xvii. 4, Tacit. Agric, xii. Diodor v. 21). The density 
of the population, the great number of buildings, and cattle 

* Csesar, having inquired of the Legates of the Remi — ^the ancient occu • 
pants, under the same name, of the parts about Rheims — what states 
constituted the power of the Belgse, is answered : — * The majority of the 
Belgse were derived from the Germans (Plerosque Belgas ortos esse ab Ger- 
manis). Having in the olden times crossed the Rhine, they settled in their 
present countries, on account of the fruitfulness of the soil, and expelled 
the Gkiuls, who inhabited the parts before them. Their numbers were 
known, because, united by relationships, and affinities, it could be ascer- 
tained what numbers each chief could bring/ The principal tribes are then 
enumerated, such as the Bellovaci (who could furnish 100,000 men), the 
Suessones, the Nervii, the Attrebates, the Ambioni, the Morini, the Menapii, 
the Calesi, Velocasses, Veromandui, Adnatici, the Condrusi, Eburones, 
Caerasi, and Paemoni, who were collectively called Germans (qui uno nomine 
Germani appellantur). — Caes. Bell, OalL iv. 11. Of the Belgae in Britain, 
Caesar says : — * The interior of Britain is inhabited by those who are recorded 
to have been bom in the island itself; whereas, the sea-coast is in the 
occupancy of immigrants from the country of the Belgse. All these are 
called by names nearly the same as those of the states they came from, 
names which they have retained in the country upon which they made 
war, and in the land whereon they settled.' — Ibid. v. 12. 
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appeared most striking to the Romans. They fought in chariots 
(esseda) on the axles of which formidable^ well-tempered scythes 
were fastened. They had copper and iron money, and (at all 
events, under Cimobelin, the successor of Cassibelaunus — Shakes- 
peare's Cymbeline) — ^gold coin, which still exists. What a decided 
advance in arts and general civilization does not all this pre-suppose, 
and what an immense contrast does it not form with the savage 
state of the natives ! 

It was clearly, by the instrumentality of this early Germanic 
settlement, that a deep, indelible impress was given to the heart 
of England — embracing all the " Home " counties — which has 
rendered these parts pre-eminently English, that is Germanic. 
We find in these Belgian districts of Britain many local names 
preserved from the times anterior to the Roman period, to the 
present day ; for the subsequent German immigrants, finding these 
names, either originally German or adopted— and, as it were, 
adapted — by previous German settlers, retained them, whereas 
the names of localities in the British districts were either entirely 
changed or strongly modified. Kent (Cantium) is the only name 
of a county that has been preserved from the pre- Roman time. 
The name appears to be clearly German, and not British. Zeuss, 
in his ' Grammatica Celtica,' derives, indeed, Cantium from cann, 
white, on account of the white colour of its shore. The word was 
naturally retained for the whole district ; for here, on the Kanti 
coast, the Belgians, had, of course, to make good their first footing, 
and from thence they spread across the island. The inhabitants, 
during the Anglo-saxon period, showed their clear understanding 
of the name by calling themselves Kant-woere (Latin Cantuarii), 
the dwellers on the Kant or Kanti (coast). 

It is also very likely that the name of London, another of those 
names preserved from the pre-Roman time, is of Belgian, and not 
of British origin. The final dun, dunum, dinum, in the names of 
towns, is generally claimed to be exclusively Gallic or British, but 
we do not see on what grounds. The Low German has not only 
the word Dun, (a hill) in common use, in the full original form, 
(High Germ. Diine, Engl. Downs, French, Dunes, Dutch, Duynen), 
but it has also the root of the words, viz., dunen, to swell. 

The Gavelkind, or law of succession peculiar to Kent, known to 
have existed in the pre-Roman time, and in force up to recent 
times, has been proved to consist of usages purely Germanic, and 
has, like the local names, been in uninterrupted continuance on 
account of the uninterrupted Germanic character of the county. 

From those early times onward, all through the Roman period, 

B 

/ 
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the German influx into Britain seems to have proceeded without 
interruption. • It was undoubtedly much promoted through the 
instrumentality of the German troops, who always constituted a 
considerable part of the imperial armies. Agricola had already 
the German cohorts of the Usipii. 

Very soon the Saxons make their appearance as enemies, at first 
— where one would have least expected them — on the northern 
frontier of Koman Britain. Ammianus Marcellinus, says, under 
A.D. 264 : — The Picts, the Saxons^ the Scots and the Attacots, 
harassed the Britons with continued troubles. 

But we have in the third century German enemies by no means 
merely on the frontier ; we have them already in the heart of the 
country. Mamertinus, * Panegyric on the Emp. Maximian/ says 
(about A.D. 300) that the Roman army had defeated within the 
city of London a hostile army of Franks, who had sacked the 
town. We have thus hostile Franks in Middlesex, under Dio- 
clesian, 200 years before the epoch of Hengist. 

Such continued contests with the German people in Britain at 
that period, shew that Constantius had by no means succeeded in 
reducing them, after the fall of AUectus, the successor of Carausius, 
to such a complete subjection as is otherwise stated. That rebel- 
lion of Carausius we deem the eventful period which, more than 
any other, has contributed to the eflfectual Germanization of this 
countrv. 

As the power of Carausius and his successor rested on the 
German population, they endeavoured as much as possible to 
augment and strengthen it. They reigned by Frank warriors, 
and were in alliance with the Saxons. Their reign signifies nothing 
less than the preponderance, independence, and consolidation of the 
Germanic element in Britain. The Boman rule was not again 
virtually restored in Britain. 

Anno Domini 306, Constantius died at York, and Constantine, 
his son, assisted by all who were near, but especially by Erocus, 
king of the Alemanni, assumed the empire. Aurelius Victor, now 
Erocus, king of the Alemanni, accompanied Constantine as an 
ally, so that there were Alemanni in Yorkshire, as well as Franks 
in Middlesex ; and both too as more or less independent popula- 
tions. 

We now come to a period of the utmost importance in the 
Germanisation of Britain. 

The Notitia Dignitatum Utriusque Imperii, a list attributed to 
some time between the reigns of Valens and Honoriua (a. d. 369 
— 408) mentions the jurisdiction of the Count of the Saxon Shore 
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in Britain. ' Sub dispositione viri spectabilis Comitis Littoris 
Saxonici per Britanniara,' are, etc. Earlier writers speak merely 
of the ^ Comes maritimi tractus.^ This is the same dignity that was 
continued afterwards as the Warden of the Cinque Ports. The 
Comes Littoris Saxonici had, however, nine ports, including 
Brancaster, in Norfolk; and Pevensey, in Sussex. The present 
vir spectabilis Comes Littoris Saxonici, is Viscount Palraerston. 

We have, therefore, already in the latter half of the fourth 
century, still a hundred years before Hengist, a regularly recog- 
nized ' Saxon ' population, extending from the Wash to South- 
ampton Water. That the Franks, who about seventy years pre- 
viously, had sacked London, belonged to these Saxons, admits of 
but little doubt. The terms Saxons, Franks, Belgians, /Memanni, 
Suevi (Swabians), are in these earlier times applied with little 
accuracy to various German tribes, as could not otherwise be 
expected, these denominations not applying to particular tribes, 
but to confederations, to which, at different times, different tribes 
might belong. The Menapians, e,g, are in Caesar mentioned as 
belonging to the Belgians; in Ireland, according to Ptolemy, we 
find them associated with the Chauci, a tribe forming the very 
heart of the subsequent Saxon confederation ; and finally, we find 
the Menapians reckoned as Franks. 

In the meantime, the Roman troops who had to hold this 
German population in subjection, were themselves, to a considera- 
ble extent, Germans, The Notitia mentions as German cohorts 
under the Comes Litt. Saxon., the Tungricani, stationed at Dubris 
(Dover) ; the Tungri, at Borcovicum ; the Turnacenses, at Lema- 
nus (Lymne); the Batavians, at Procolitia. 

We now approach the time when, according to the usual 
accounts, the great immigration of those Angles took place, who, 
as is stated, coming over from the mouth of the Elbe, in the small 
craft then used, in one vast body, settled forthwith in this 
country, at that period entirely occupied by the aboriginal British 
population, who, judging from the absence of any traces of them 
in the tracts thus occupied by the Angles (or Anglo-Saxons), must 
have been entirely exterminated. We have seen, from our 
previous data, hitherto well authenticated, that there existed already 
in Britain, at the very commencement of British history, and 
probably long before Caesar's invasion, a large consolidated German- 
population, the result of continuous and increasing immigrations and 
much augmented during the two last centuries of the Roman epoch. 
These immigrants had gradually and by small settlemev\U ^^Te^.A ON^>t 
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the greater part of eastern and central Britain. The explanation of 
the discrepancy here involved by Lappenberg (History of England), 
being one of the greatest masterpieces of historical criticism 
extant, has conclusively established the utter worthlessness of the 
historical account, respecting the Anglian settlement in Britain, and 
clearly proved it to rest on a purely mythological and poetical base. 
We have no historicar account whatever of the Anglian settlement 
in Britain. Hengist and Horsa are no more historical personages, 
than their great grandfather Wodan. The first authentic date is 
of A. D. 597, the date of the celebrated letters of Gregory to St. 
Augustin and Bishop Etherius (Bede, Hist, EccL, i. 25.) This 
shows us that at that date the Angles were already fully established 
in this country. 

The fact that, previous to the retreat of the Romans, the Angles 
in Britain are never mentioned, appears to prove negatively that 
up to that time no advent of any numerous bodies of Angles had 
taken place, and in that respect confirms in a general manner the 
date usually assumed for the immigration of the Angles, viz., the 
latter half of the fifth century. 

On the other hand, the Angles in their original home in Ger- 
many, are mentioned very early, and by the best authors. Tacitus, 
{Germ, 40,) says : — 'The Longobardi (ascertained to have dwelt on 
the Elbe in the tract between Luneburg and Magdeburg), are 
ennobled by the smallness of their numbers ; since, though sur- 
rounded by many powerful nations, they derive security, not from 
obsequiousness, but from their martial enterprise. The neighbour- 
ing Reudigni, and the Aviones, Angli^ Varini, Eudoses, Suardones 
and Nuithones, are defended by rivers and forests. Nothing 
remarkable occurs in any of these, except that they unite in the 
worship of Hertha, or mother earth (nisi quod in commune Her- 
tham, id est, Terram Matrem colunt), and suppose her to interfere 
in the affairs of men, and to visit the different nations. In an 
island of the ocean stands a sacred and unviolated grove, in which 
is a consecrated chariot, covered with a veil, which the priest alone 
is allowed to touch. The island mentioned, is presumed to be 
Heligoland (Hilgoland, Heiligeland, Holyland), at the mouth of 
the Elbe, both name and place agreeing. Ptolemy says : * Of the 
nations of the interior, the greatest is that of the Suevi Angili^ who 
are the most eastern of the Longobardi, stretching as far north- 
ward as the middle Elbe.' Strabo coincides with these state- 
ments. 

The term Suevi in Ptolemy, is to us of no significance, as we 
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know that the names of the confederations were always very 
loosely applied ; it seems to show, however, that the Sason confe- 
deration was not yet in existence. 

Of the tribes mentioned by Tacitus as neighbours of the AngleSi 
only the Longobards and the Varini can be .identified. The Lon- 
gobards are ascertained to have dwelled on the east of the Elbe, 
south of the present town of Liineburg; to the east of the Longo- 
bards was Slavonic land. It is interesting to know the Angles to 
have been so nearly cognate with the future conquerors of North 
Italy, the Longobards or Lombards. The Varini are considered 
to have dwelled to the North of the Longobards in present Meck- 
lenburg and eastern Holstein. Their name is preserved in the 
district of Warnow, the river Warnow, the town of Warnemiinde, 
etc., and even in the name of the capital, Schwerin, called by the 
nativ^<Swerin, which is, of course Varin, in Mecklenburg. It is 
consequently very probable, that they were not Germans, but 
Slaves. We find them again mentioned in connexion with the 
Angles by Procopius (a. d. 534 — 547) in a love-story, in which 
Eodiger, a prince of the Varini, is said to have been betrothed to 
an Angle princess, who, being deserted by him, comes to meet 
him at the mouth of the Rhine. This seems to point to some 
connection having continued between the Angles and the Varini, 
even after the migration of the former to Britain. We find them 
again mentioned together as late as the tenth century in a code of 
laws of the Carolinian period, referring to that time and begin- 
ning thus : * Incipit lex Anglorum et Werinorum, hoc est Thuringo- 
rum.^ The law of the Angles and Werini, — that is to say, those of 
the Thuringians, that is, the law of the Angles et Warini in 
Thuringia, which shows that there was a colony of Angles, and of 
their neighbours, the Warini, which the Carolinians, according to 
their usual policy, had planted in the hostile and Slavonian Thur- 
ingia. This law has many striking resemblances with the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, such as the term ' Adalingus,' ' Anglosax,' ' Atheling,' 
the Wergild of 200 shillings for a freeman, the compensations for 
different kinds of bodily injuries. 

We ascertain thus, that the Longobardi and the Varini 
dwelled to the east and the north-east of the Elbe, we know 
that the Chauci dwelled on the west bank of the Weser; that the 
Frisians occupied the sea-shore of present Hanover and Holstein, 
and that all the eastern part of Holstein was occupied by Slavo- 
nians ; that the Angles had their original habitation between the 
Weser and the Elbe, in the east and north of the present kingdom 
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of Hanover, but did not quite extend up to the sea-shore. They 
decidedly belonged to that complicity of German tribes denomi- 
nated Saxon, and had no connection with the Danes or Scan- 
dinavians, as has been frequently entertained. Nor could they 
have come from the district of Anglia, the present Angola, 
in Sleswick, according to the venerable Bede, because this would 
militate entirely against the statements of Tacitus, Ptolemy, and 
Strabo, as to their original seat. That district is far too small 
to have produced those numerous Anglo invaders ; but it is highly 
probable that the Angles extended at one time from Hanover right 
through East Holstein, into East Sleswick, their north end having 
subsequently been cut off by the intrusion of Slavonians into East 
Holstein. 

We have likewise ascertained that in the year 597 the Angles 
were settled in England. We have, finally, the probability that 
the invasion of the Angles took place during 450 to 500, because 
up to that time we have continuous Roman accounts from this 
country, and the Angles are never mentioned therein. 

The Angles must have come over in large bodies. Still, we 
cannot go quite along with Lappenberg and Latham, that Angle 
and Saxon in England are entirely convertible terms. The Angles 
in Germany were genuine Saxons, but then there were many 
Saxons in Germany that were not Angles, as the Angles were only 
one of many Saxon tribes. We have therefore no ground for assert- 
ing that the German people settled in England before the advent of 
the Angles were Angles. Saxons in England would accordingly mean 
the Germans settled there before the Angles. It seems to have 
been used in that sense by themselves. The Angles, as was natural 
for a people coming from the mouth of the Elbe, settled chiefly in the 
northern part of England, as is seen, for instance, in the names of the 
northern kingdoms of the Heptarchy, whereas the southern king- 
doms called themselves Saxon, Wessex, Essex, Middlesex, etc. 
The Saxon element obtained, politically, the ascendancy, and it 
seems to us also ethnologically, for the Anglo-Saxon language 
seems to us to have been formed more by the Saxon (taking the 
word in the limited sense aforesaid), than by the Angle. Never- 
theless, whether the Angles formed a more compact body, 
whilst the Saxons consisted originally of a greater variety of tribes, 
or whether the term Saxon, in its abstract meaning, did not apply 
to any particular tribe, the term Angle prevailed ultimately over 
the Saxon. When Egbert, king of Wessex, a kingdom evi- 
dently more Saxon than Angle, united the whole of the Heptarchy, 
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he called it Aengla-land, England, and the language of the country 
was henceforth simply called 'seo Englisce sprace/ * die Euglische 
sprache/ the English speech. 

Gothic Remains. 

Next to the great migration of nations, it was the spread of the 
Christian religion which powerfully promoted the mental develop- 
ment of the German nation. At the very outset of the history of 
our literature we mention with pride the great Ulfilas (a.d. 318- 
388), a bishop of those ancient Moeso-Goths, who, in the second 
century of the Christian era, had come from the northern part of 
Germany to invade Moesia, a Boman province, situate on the 
southern banks of the Danube. Ulfilas, (Wulfila) a bishop, at the 
age of thirty, had, in consequence of religious persecution, been 
compelled to leave Dacia, then the abode of the Goths. This 
happened about the year 355. Followed by many of his disciples, 
he settled at the foot of Mount Hsemus, where he preached in 
Latin, Greek, and Gothic, devoted himself to his holy mission with 
indefatigable zeal, and invented his Gothic characters, a com- 
bination of the ancient Runic and Greek letters. 

The very fact of a translation of the Bible for the Goths proves 
that they were possessed of a much higher state of civilization than 
is generally attributed to them. The very manner in which the 
translation has been made, pre-supposes a certain degree of deve- 
loped mental culture. It is faithful, but spirited, and by no means 
a mere literal transcript. 

The Lord's Prater. 

Atta unsar thu in himinam, veihnai namo thein ; qvimai 

Voter unser in dem Ilimmel, geheiliget werde dein Name ; zu. uns 

thiudinassus theins ; vairthai vilja theins, sve in himina, jah ana 
komme dein Reich ; dein Witle geschehe, wie im Bimmel, also auch 

airthai ; hlaif unsarana thana sinteinan gif uns himma daga, jah aflet uns 

auf E/rden ; unser tdglich Brot gieb uns heute ; und vcrgieb 

thatei skulans sijaima, svasve ja veis afletam thaim skulam unsaraim ; jah ni 
uns unsere Schuld, so wie wir vergeben unsem Schvldigern ; und 

briggais uns in fraistubnjai, ak lausei uns af thamma ubilin ; unte 

fiihre uns nicht in Versuchungy sondem erlose uns von dem Uebel ; denn 

theina ist thiudangardi jah mahtsjah vulthus in aivins. Amen. 

dein ist das Reich und die Macht und die Herrlichkeit in Emigkeit. Amen. 
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Old High German and Old Low German (Old German) 

Remains. 

The language of Germany appears already at the earliest period 
of which we have any knowledge, divided into two principal dialects 
the Higher or Upper German, subdivided into the Bavarian, the 
SwabiaUi or Alemannic, the Frankonian and the Thuringo-Hessian, 
and the Low-German, or Saxon. The oldest literary remains 
which we possess in either of these dialects, date from the 8th to 
the 10th century. The Upper-German in these remains is termed 
Old High-German, the Low-German, Old Low-German, or Old 
Saxon. 

During the Franconian period, from Charlemagne to the Swabian 
emperors (768-1 137), our language improved considerably, thanks to 
the fostering care bestowed upon it by the great Charles. History, 
I am afraid, has not adequately appreciated the exertions of the 
man whose master-mind could conceive and carry out reforms at 
once so sweeping, so useful, and under such adverse circumstances ; 
for Charlemagne's chief merit consists in having accomplished great 
deeds at a period when all was dark around him. The light which 
dispelled that mental darkness was in him, radiated /rom him, and 
was diffused through him. Evincing, on every occasion, the lively 
interest he took in the culture of the German language, he had it 
taught in schools, used in the pulpit, and in all judicial transactions. 
In conjunction with the learned of the age, he collected the nation's 
old laws and songs {describere et Uteris mandare fecit), asEginhard, 
his secretary, informs us; and it is even said that he wrote a Ger- 
man grammar. His son, Lewis, the Pious, and still more, his 
grandson, Lewis, the German, followed the noble example of their 
ancestor; and the Treaty of Verdun (843), concluded between the 
latter and Charles the Bald, whilst rendering Germany a separate 
kingdom, contributed at the same time to the development of her 
literature, in the promotion of which many of Charlemagne's con- 
temporaries took the same lively interest. Foremost among them 
we must mention here Alcuin, bom at York, and equally distin- 
guished as a theologian, mathematician, rhetorician, and astronomer. 
Most prominent among the promoters of national education at this 
period, stands Hrabanus Maurus, archbishop of Mayence (776-856), 
the founder of the convent school at Fulda, then the only nursery 
for the cultivation of the German language, and a noble pattern 
for many similar schools founded subsequently. 

Charlemagne, so discriminating in the selection of men of merit, 
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bestowed upon Alcuin, among other gifts, the abbey of Tours, 
whilst his contemporary, Theodolphus, received the bishopric of 
Orleans. The exertions of Paul Wamefried (Bonifacius of Essex, 
714-754), are also deserving of the highest praise. He selected 
Central Germany for the field of his labours ; and never did the 
cause of religion and learning possess a more zealous champion. 
He it was who instructed Botrude, the daughter of Charlemagne^ 
previous to her being betrothed to the Emperor Constantine. To 
Eginhard, the secretary of Charles, we are indebted for the memoirs 
of the great king, whose character, but for this record, would pro- 
bably have been less appreciated by posterity. Hroswitha, the 
gifted Latin poetess, wrote at that time many sacred poems. Several 
of her dramatic works were, at her request, performed in her con- 
vent, her superiors being probably anxions to enliven thus the 
dreary monotony of the cloister life. Some people, however, 
attribute the indulgence shown in this instance to the exquisite 
beauty of the nun, before whose charms even the austere monks 
bowed submissively. Of her works we possess two editions, that of 
Nuremberg, by Conradus Celtius, of the year 1511, and that of 
Wittemberg, of 1707, copied from the former. The work consists 
of sacred legends and sacred dramas, written in praise of chastity. 
GaUicanus and Abraham are the most remarkable among the 
latter. 

The few Old High German prose writings of the 8th, 9th, 
and 10th centuries, are mostly translated from the Latin and 
Greek; and, on that account, only historically interesting, such as 
* The Benedictine Rules,' by Kero, a monk of St. Gall (8th cen- 
tury) ; the vocabularies of St. Galli attributed to St. Gallus (8th 
century); a translation of Isidores epistles, ' de Nativitate Domini;* a 
Gothic version of the Gospel of St. Matthew (fragmentary); some 
interlinear translations irom Latin hymns ; the Harmony of the 
Gospel by Tatianus ; a Translation of the Psalms by the monk 
Notker, of St. Gall, who died in the year 1022 ; Williram's Trans- 
lations and Explanation of the ^ Hohe Lied' ; also the ^ Beda umbe 
diu tier,' in which moral lessons are deduced from the characters of 
certain animals, with scriptural quotations ; the Merigarto (earth), 
a document of the llth century, chiefly descriptive of the great 
waters (seas), mountains, or springs, and remarkable for the geo- 
graphical and geological theories it propounds. We are informed 
therein that everything in creation, based upon the immutable laws 
of nature, exists for some purpose, though not apparent to the 
human understanding. Thus, in speaking of the water, the writer 
says : — 
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Nail ieglichemo lante, according to each land, 

uufi» iz sinen sito vuente, I believe it runs in its own manner. 

nah ieglicher erda, according to each soil, 

xvikcL iz fara uuerda, I believe water to be dyed 

As a sample of the Old Franeonian, we give, with a translation 
in Old French, and in modern German, the 

Pledge op Charles the Bald. 

In godes mioDa ind in thes cliristi&,nes folchea ind uaser bddherd gehaltaissi 

hi Gottes Liebe und in des christlichen Volkes und unser beider Wohlfarth, 

Pro deo amnr et pro christian poblo et nostro commun salvament 

fon thesemo dage frammordes, sd fram sd mir got gewiczi indi mahd 

von diesem Tage vorwartSy so weit als mir Gott Weisheit und Macht 

dist di in avanl^ in quant deus savir et podir 

furgibit s6 haldih tesan minan bruodher, 
giebty so helfe Hh diesem meinen Bruder, 
me dunat, si salvari eo cist meon fradre. 

Karlo et in adjudha et in cadhuna cosa, 

soso man mit rehttl sinan bruodher seal, in thiA thaz er mig sd sama 
so wie man mit Becht seinem Bruder soil, in dem dass er mir so gleich 
si cum om per dreit son fradra salvar dist in o quid il mi altresi 

duo, indi mit Ludheren in noheiniu thing ne gegangu thd minan 

thue, und mit Luther in keinem Ding nicht gehe ich ein mit meinem 
fazet, et ab Ludher nul plaid unquam prindrai qui meon 

willon, imo ce scaden werdhdn. 
Willen ihm zu Schaden werden 
vol cist meon fradre Karlo in damno sit. 

The great charm of our Early Lays^ to which we shall now direct 
the reader's attention, consists in their possessing an essentially 
national character. Unlike those of the Greeks, who, both in 
literature and art, always aimed at the attainment of the highest 
aesthetic perfection, our ancient poetry is, as it were, the rough 
sketch taken from the images dwelling within the Teutonic souls 
wherein it has remained so deeply rooted ; it belongs essentially to 
the whole nation, before whose assembled tribes songs and lays 
were read, adopted or rejected, according to their merits or demerits. 
The people, in their open-air meetings, repeated these songs in 
choruses, accompanied by the sound of harps ; under the blue tent 
of heaven their manly voices swept thunder-like through their 
virgin forests, whilst the holy oaks bent their crowns in silent 
acclamations. Before speaking of the earliest poetical monument 
of our language, the Hildebrand's Song, written in the Old High Ger- 
man dialect, of which we only possess a manuscript of a fragmentary 
character, dating from the 8th century, vre should state here that, 
in most of the ancient lays of that era, the metrical form did not 
consist in the quantity, but rather in the accentuation given to the 
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principal words contained in each line, these words always begin- 
ning with the same consonants ; this is called alliteration, as, for 
instance, ^ Wohl and Wehe' * Haupt and Haar^ * S>tock and Stein^* 
— (Weal and Woe, Head and Hair, Stick and Stone). To show 
how fertile the poetry of alliteration was in its means of expression, 
we mention here, that for the single word ' Mann,' one of our old 
dialects had eight distinct meanings, and each, according to its 
derivation, corresponded with similar sounding words, imparting 
thus a vivid and poetical colouring to our commonly used phrases. 
UUeros UUdrum UUiged and UUahtU, which means the man 
watched the horses ; Seffg was in Selda under giSindun (man was 
at home among his camp-followers). 

The events alluded to in the Hildebrand's Lied and Walter of 
Aquitaine, exist also, in a somewhat altered form, in the Scandina- 
vian Sagas. Dating from a very remote period, they are probably 
fragments of those old songs which, during the 12th and 13th 
centuries, were, like so many stray leaves of the past, collected, 
and ultimately appeared in a more connected, though greatly 
altered, form in the * Book of Heroes ^^ the ' Lay of the Nibelungen' 
and 'GuDRUN.' The Hildebrand's Song is coeval with Theo- 
doric the Great, also called Dieterich von Bern ; the events and 
dates alluded to are, however, represented so confusedly as to per- 
plex even German philologists. The poem describes the combat 
between Hildebrand and his son Hudibrand. The former, Theo- 
doric's companion in arms, after having been banished from Italy, 
by Ermanrich, enters the service of Attila {Etzel), king of the 
Huns, in order to accompany the latter in his last Italian expedi- 
tion. Here he is informed that his long-lost son, Hudibrand, is 
fighting in the ranks of the enemy. He meets him at the head of 
his troops, and vainly endeavours to make him espouse Attila's 
cause. Hudibrand, having always been absent from home, does 
not recognise his father, and refuses the golden bracelets which 
the latter offers him, indignantly exclaiming : — 

Mit Gerfl seal man With the spear alone one should 

Geba inf§.han, receive such gifts, 

Ort widar Orte. point against point, 

so ist erlo dou ! so is heroes' custom 

Du bist dir, Alter Hun, Thou art an old Hun, 

ummet spaher. extremely sly. 

To which the old father, in his grief, replies : — : 

Welaga n'u, Waltant got ! Woe, now to me, ruling God ! 

Wfiwart skihit ! woe happens unto me. 

ih Walldta sumar6 I have walked summer 

enti WintrA sehstic ur lande, and winter sixty abroad (o\3A>^Vift^^^>^^» 
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d&r man mih ed Scenta 
in folc Sceotanterd, 
sd man mir at burc eanigeru 
banun ni gifasta. 
Nu seal mih SuAsat 
chind Suertii hauwan, 
bretdn mit sinii billju 
eddo ih imo ti banin werdan. 



when one me aye shared (always en- 
tered) 
into the folk (division) of shooters, 
so one me at any burgh 
death never fastened. 
Now shall me my dear, 
child with the sword strike, 
lay low with his bill (axe) 
and 1 become his murderer. 



The son, whom nothing can appease, then fights with his old 
father, by whom he is vanquished, and a minstrel of the 15th 
century, Caspar von der Ron, informs us, in his ' Heldenbuch/ 
that both, after having been reconciled, returned to Verona, to 
meet Hudibrand^s mother, whose terror and grief may be imagined, 
when seeing her long-lost son amve covered with wounds inflicted 
by his own father. For the preservation of the Hildebrand's Song 
we are indebted to two monks of the convent of Fulda. 

Of the lay of Walter of Aquitaine, the production of which 
has been claimed by Germany, France, Italy, and Spain, 
we possess only Latin versions. The oldest, found in the library 
of Carlsruhe, dates from the end of the ninth century, 
and is attributed to Eckhardt, a monk of St. Gall, whilst 
the manuscripts discovered at Brussels and Paris assign the 
authorship to Geraldus, a monk of the abbey of Fleury, on the 
banks of the Loire. That found in the monastery of Novalese, 
at the foot of Mount Cenis, by an unknown writer, dates from 
the year 1060, and its contents agree with the Carlsruhe manu- 
script. Without expressing a decided opinion on the authorship of 
the lay, we may state here, that the tone pervading it, and the cha- 
racters and manners described therein, bear an essentially German 
garb. We shall now give an outline of the poem itself. 

Attila, king of the Huns, impelled by warlike ardour, has left 
his country to attack Giebig, king of the Franks, whom he sur- 
prised during a feast given in honour of his new born son Giinther. 
Having obtained here an easy victory, the kings of Burgundy and 
Aquitaine, Herric and Alfar, are in turn attacked and vanquished 
by the great chief of the Huns, who, in order to ensure the 
submission of the conquered, compels them to give him as hostages, 
Hagan, Giebig's nephew, Alfar's only son Walter, and Herric's 
daughter, a lovely child, upon all of whom Attila bestows the 
most tender aflfection. After the death of Giebig, Giinther avails 
himself of this opportunity to shake oflP his bondage, escapes and 
returns to his relatives. Attila, fearing lest Walter should follow 
the example, endeavours now vainly to attach the latter by the 
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geutle ties of love. Walter would have carried out his design of 
escaping already, but for a rebellion, which had just broken out in 
Attila's states, in the suppression of which, he was anxious to take 
part. Having returned from this expedition, he meets Hildegunda, 
the lovely maid whose image he had cherished from his boyhood. 
He determines now to elope with her, and having, during a banquet, 
administered to Attila and his courtiers a sleeping-draught, he and 
his beloved, mounted on a swift courser, escape in the dead of 
night. But it appears, that, not content with carrying oft* this 
living treasure, he also appropriates to himself many valuables 
belonging to his foster-father. The rage of the latter when 
awakening from his sleep may be easily imagined, but, thanks to 
the swiftness of his horse, Walter and his fair lady have soon 
reached the confines of Attila's dominions, living during their whole 
flight on vegetables. A boatman, having taken Walter and 
Hildegunde over the Rhine, receives from Walter two rare 
specimens of the finny tribe, as a present; and he, having sold 
them to the cook in the castle, the extreme delicacy of these 
fishes, when put on the royal table, leads to some enquiry, and 
from the description given by the boatmen, Hagan at once 
concludes that the giver could be no other than his former com- 
panion in exile. In Gdnther's bosom, however, gloomy thoughts 
are harboured, for being a covetous man, and anxious to appro- 
priate to himself Walter's ill-gotten goods, he sets out, meets 
the couple in the thicket of the forest, and rudely interrupts their 
idyllic repose. A fearful combat then ensues, and does not 
terminate until the attendants have been slain by Walter's hands, 
and he himself, Hagan and Giinther, been severely wounded. 
Peace then takes place, and Walter, after this sanguinary 
adventure, finds his consolation, in the possession of that real 
treasure, fair Hildegunde. 

Among the sacred poetry of the ninth century we mention the 
prayer of Wessobrunn [Das Wessobrunn Gebet), MuspilH, He- 
liand, about thirty years later, Ottfried's Hymn of the Evangelists 
[Evangelien-Harmonie), and the Lud wig's song {Ludwiff*s Lied)^ 
of which we shall now speak separately. 

The prayer of ' Wessobrunn,' written more than a thousand 
years ago, begins thus : — 

' Das erfuhr ich unter den Menschen ak der Weisheiten grSsste : Da die 
Erde ni9ht war, noch der Himmel oben, nicht Berg, nicht Baum nicht war, 
die Sonne nicht schien, noch der Mond leuchtete, noch der Meersee, da nichts 
noch war von Ende noch Grenze, da war der eine allmachtige Gk)tt ! * 

*This I heard among men as the greatest of all wisdoma, a\. a.Wxrvft ^Vcii 
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there was neither earth nor heaven, mountain nor tree, when neither the sun 
nor moon were shining, when the deep sea did not exist, when there was 
neither end nor boundary, at that time there existed the one almighty God!' 

Ottfried, a Franconian by birth, and supposed to have been a 
disciple of Hrabanus Maurus, wrote his Gospel-Hymn in a convent 
of Weissenburg, and dedicated it to King Lewis, the German. It 
does not bear the same national character as the sacred poem just 
mentioned, the author having taken the Greek and Roman writers 
for prototypes. It is also deficient in that genuineness of senti- 
ment and fervour which characterises both Heliand and Muspilli. 
Ottfried bestowed, however, great care on its metrical form, using, 
for the first time, the rhyme instead of the alliterative form. 
For this reason, the poem remains a most valuable treasure of 
antiquity. 

The Ludwigslied celebrates the victory of Lewis the Third over 
the Normans, at Saucourt (881). It is concise and vigorous, 
breathing throughout intense religious fervour. The poem is 
equally graphic in the description of battle-scenes. The MS. 
found in the convent of St. Amand has been ascribed to the monk 
Hucbald, who died in 930. It bears a fragmentary character, and 
begins thus : — 

Extract from the "Ludwigslied." 



Einan knning weiz ih, 
beizset her Hludwig, 
ther gerno Gode thionot; 
ih weiz, her imos lonot. 

Kind warth her faterlos 
thes warth inio sar buoz ; 
holoda inan truhtin 
magaczogo warth her sin. 

Gab her imo diigidi 
fronisc gethigini, 
stual hier in Vrankon : 
so bruche her es lango! 



A king I know, 
called Ludewig, 
who willingly serves God. 
I know He will reward him for it. 

As a child he became fatherless, 
yet he found soon some indemnity 
in the Lord leading him 
and becoming his instructor. 

For He gave him noble 
and valiant attendants, 
and a throne among the Franks. 
May he occupy it long ! ' 



Extract from Song of Louis the Third. 



Then took he shield and spear 
And quickly forward rode; 
Willing to wreak revenge 
Against his gathering foes. 

Ere long he saw from far 
The Norman force approach; 
* Thank God !' said he, aloud : 
He saw what he desired. 

The king rode bravely on, 
And sang a Frankish hymn, 



And all his people joined : 
*Kyrieleison!' 

The song was sung, 

The fight begun ; 

The blood shone in the cheeks 

Of the merry Franks; 

But no blade of them all 

Fought so bravely as Ludovic. 

W. Taylor. 



Of Muspilli, written in alliterate verses, we possess only a 
fragment. The poem treating of the last judgment, is contained 
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in J. A. Schmeller's ^ Bruchstuck einer althochdeuischen alliterirenden 
Dichtung vom Ende der Welt, and exquisite alike for its beauty 
and force of language. 

The Heliand. — {The Saviour). 

We give here an extract of the Heliand, entitled ^Prophecy of 
the destruction of the Temple,* in which the reader will at 
once recognise the aflSnity between the English and Saxon 
language, especially striking in the oldest monuments of the Old— Sc 
AyTin.i. n.^»>v.»^^ i»>.^»og^ because here we see the source whence /^^_^rj^ 

p^. the English?^has flowed, in all its purity. 

Of the Heliand. Vilmar, in his antiquities of the Heliand, 
' /expresses himself thus : ' We meet here Christianity dressed in the 
poetical garb of a noble German tribe, described in fervent lan- 
guage, adorned with everything that the German people — the 
German heart — could offer. We have here a national Saviour, the 
mighty popular King, represented by the poetry of a man belong- 
ing to the people. The spirit with which it is imbued, is refresliing, 
like vernal breezes; a homely feeling, strong, and intense, dwelling 
within the singer's heart, appeals to us as powerfully and irresistibly 

as the sweet reminiscences of childhood, or our mother's silent 
grave. 

At the same time, it is replete with vigour, full of rapid move- 
ment, and breathes a firmness and proud determination hardly to 
be met with throughout the field of Christian poetry. In every 
passage, in every line, we detect the communion of sentiments 
shared in by a strong-minded people, distinguished for the purity 
of its morals, its heroism, and proud of joining the same songs of 
praise addressed to its beloved King and Lord — the mighty 
Christ.' 
Pbophezeihung von der ZERSTdRUNO Prophecy of the Destruction op 



DEs Tempels. 

Ik mag in hoht gitellien, 

hvilic er tecan bivoran 
giwerdad wunderlic 

er he an these iiverold kamo 
an thema mareon daga. 

That wirdid er an theme manon skin, 
jac an tbera snnnun so same: 

gisvcrkad siu bethin, 
mit finistre werdad bifangan; 

fallad sterron, 
hvit hebentungal 

endi hrisid erde, 
bivod thins brede wcrold. 

Wirdid sulikaro bokno filu: 
grimmid the groto seo, 

wirkid thie gebenes strom 
egison mit is udhiun 

erdbuandinn. 



THE Temple. 

I may, however, tell you, 

what sign before 
will happen wonderful 

before he into this world comes 
on that celebrated day. 

that will before the moon be manifested, 
and by the sun the same : 

dark they will become both, 
with darkness become surrounded ; 

(then) fall the stars, 
the bright heavenly lights : 

then trembles the earth, 
moves the wide world. 

take place such signs many: 
rages the great sea, 

effects the sea's stream 
Terrors with its waves 

(to the) earth-inhabitants. 
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Than thorrot thin thiod 

thur thath gethving mikil, 
folc tlmrh thea forhta: 

than nis fridu hvergin: 
ac wirdid wig so rnaneg 

obar thc8e wcrold alia, 
betili afhaben ; 

ondi heri ledid 
kunni obar odar. 

Wirdid kuningo giwin 
xneginfard mikil 

wirdid managoro qnalm, 
open urlagi. 

That is egislic thing, 
that is snlik mord sculun 

man afhebbien ! 
Wirdid wol so mikil 

Obar these werold alle, 
mai^terbono mest 

there, the gio an thesaru middilgard, 
suulti thurh sahti. 

Liggiad seoka man, 
driosat endi doiat 

endi iro dag endiad 
falliad mid iro ferahn. 



then withers the people 

bj this great desolation, 
the crowd by fear: 

for no peace anywhere; 
bat (then come) wars so many 

over this world all. 
the wild arises, 

and armies leads 
one race against another. 

Then begins king's battle 
a great struggle, 

there takes place many a man's death 
open war. 

That is a great thing (judgment) 
that ever such murder should 

men commit! 
There arises disease so great 

over this world all. 
Man's death, above all, 

of those who ever in this world 
died by sickness. 

There lie sick men 
fall and die 

and their days end 
fill (themselves) with their lives. 



During the reign of the Franconian kings, the mental progi*ess 
of the Germans was frequently impeded and arrested, partly because 
the former took but little interest in literature, partly on account of 
other adverse circumstances. Among these impediments, we men- 
tion the wars carried on during the reign of the Franconian and Saxon 
emperors ; the struggles sustained against Greeks, Normans, and 
Hungarians; the inroads of the Slaves, who extended as far 
as the Elbe; the inveterate hostility shown by the Italians 
to everything German ; and, lastly, the counteracting and 
blighting influence of the hierarchy founded during the Papacy of 
Hildebrand. Under that of Henry I. (919), and of the succeeding 
kings of the Saxon house, the light gradually reappeared, com- 
merce began to spread, and the prosperity of the nation increased; 
for at all times we find a nation^s material welfare invariably 
connected with its mental development, the exchange of matter 
leading to the exchange of ideas. 



The Swabian Minstrels. 

Now we approach a period of our literary history, perhaps the 
most prolific, and certainly the most romantic and poetical, that of 
the Swabian minstrels {Minnesinffers). Under Conrad the Third, 
the first of the Hohenstaufen, who, in the year 1137, mounted the 
German imperial throne, the more refined Swabian Alemannic 
dialects prevailed at court, and among the educated of Germany. 
It was at this period that a variety of influences concurred, all highly 
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calculated to develop and sustain the mental life of our nation ; 
chivalry with its romantic aspirations, the glorious age of the 
Crusades^ Vith its lofty enthusiasm and noble deeds, the stirring 
example of the minstrels of the south of France, the Troubadours, 
whose cidtivated minds and more refined manners could not but 
exercise the most beneficial influence on our more uncouth 
northern bards ; the increasing prosperity of the nation, result of 
the cultivation of the soil and the spread of commerce, all these 
combined influences developed the mental progress of an age, which 
we call with pride, ' das Bliithenalter/ of our early literature. 

And here we must mention how the most mighty and noble, the 
lovely and beautiful of the land encouraged, and fostered this all- 
absorbing taste for poetry, with what ardour they cultivated it 
themselves, and how much the example thus given, by elevating 
the mind and filling the heart with sublime conceptions, contributed 
to the accomplishment of those noble deeds, with which that 
splendid age of romance, love, and poetry so gloriously abounds. 

Henry VI., Conrad IV., King Wentzel of Bohemia, Margrave 
Otto of Brandenburg, John of Brabant, Henry of Meissen, and 
Anhalt, Heinrich von Veldeck, Hartmann von der Aue, Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, Eeinmar der Alte, Walter von der Vogelweide, 
Gottfried von Strassburg, and a host of others, cultivated the noble 
field of poetry, which, under the Emperor Frederic II., attained 
its highest cultivation. Glorious time of the ' Minne,** beautiful 
dream of the past — gone, never to return ! 

' Minne/ the poetry, the reflection, the echo, the language of 
nature, its smile and frown, in which we see typified the budding 
of vernal flowers and sweet early love, the budding of the heart, 
autumn^s withered and scattered leaves, and the heart's blighted 
hopes, the rise of God's glorious sun, and the dawn of our own 
aspirations, its setting and the vanishing of the dreams of our youth. 
* Minne,* elevated and refined, the homage paid to virtue, beauty, 
and loveliness, belonging to an age of lofty aspirations and noble 
deeds, to the age of romance and poetry, is the sweetest blossom 
of the loving German heart, for it is deep, true, and pure ! 

The charm which the Minnelied exercised over the heart of 
the people must be attributed to the fact of its being always sung 
with the accompaniment of stringed instruments. The metrical 
form in the Minnesong was always strictly observed ; two stanzas 
of equal quantity were followed by one irregular in metre, the 
former being called the ' StoUen,' the latter the * Abgesang/ the 



♦ ' Minne,' in its primitive sense, means * in remembrance of. 

c 
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stanza itself ' Lied.' The mode of constructing the stanza and the 
'Ton' varied, and depended on the inventive faculties of the 
minstrel himself. The ^Leiche/ a lyric poem, generally of a 
religious character, and the ' Spruch ' (proverb), the latter of which 
generally consisted of one stanza only, were not subject to the 
same metrical rules. Didactic poetry dates more immediately 
from the time of the minstrels, but moves within the exterior con- 
crete world ; and the moral lessons it contains are expressed in 
various forms, such as by the ' Spruch,' maxim, * Lehrgedicht,' 
didactic poem, * Fabel,' also called ' Bispel' (allegory), ' Mahre,' 
tale of fiction, and 'Biichlein,' epistolary poem. The principal 
home of the minstrels was Alemannia, i. e, Swabia. The 
Alemans lived between the Rhine and the Lech, and were 
conquered by Clodowic, who, after the battle of Soissons (486), 
established the Franconian rule in Gallia. They re-conquered 
their independence under the succeeding Merovingian kings, but 
succumbed under the Major-domus Pepin. That Swabia should 
at this time already have possessed a refined language, and 
superior to any other spoken in the rest of Germany, in 
harmony, flexibility, purity and force, is a fact fi'om which it has 
been inferred that, at some remote period, that country must have 
been in possession of a refined literature ; for well may we ask, 
why should the inhabitants of a part of Germany, favoured by so 
many circumstances, calculated to stimulate poetical feeling, have 
accomplished less in this respect than Franconia or Lower Saxony, 
of the early literature of which countries we possess documentary 
evidence, whilst not a fragment of Alemannic literature of the 
same period has been transmitted to us ? 

We opine, that the greater mental refinement existing in 
Swabia and in Switzerland, at this remote period, must be 
attributed to the fact of those countries having always been 
in direct intercourse with the French, then unquestionably our 
superiors in refinement and mental culture, but principally to 
the exertions of the Troubadours, whose stirring example, no 
doubt, exercised the most direct influence on the mental life of the 
Swabians. Let us, also, bear in mind, that the emulating example 
set by the Emperor Frederick II. and his nobles, at that time created 
a taste for literature among the nation, but principally among 
the upper classes, who devoted themselves to classical studies, or 
went to the universities of Paris, Padua, and Salamanca. Everything 
at that time assumed a poetical garb ; itinerant singers of the 
highest rank went from court to court ; tournaments were given in 
their honour, and the lovely and beautiful, encouraging and 
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stimulatiiig those mental pursuits, kindled in the hearts of 
the gallant knights the flame of that enthusiasm of which the 
poetry of the romantic age hears witness. Unlike the earliest 
Teatonic songs of the heroic age, which were the outpourings of the 
nation's hearty the Minnegesang essentially reflects the soul of the 
individual. It is full of sunshine and gentle breezes; but the 
thunders of heaven sweep through our earliest epic poetry. 

A historical event connected with the era we are now speaking 
of, hitherto wrapt in mystery, is the * The Minstrels' War at the 
Wartburg.' The old chronicles report that during the reign of 
Landgrave Hermann of Thuringia, a number of minstrels, then 
assembled at a castle called the Wartburg^ had challenged each 
other to a mental combat, and stipulated that the least successful 
should lose his life. It is also stated that Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, Walter von der Vogelweide, 
Reimar von Zweter, Bitterolf, and Schreiber, had accepted the 
challenge, and that Heinrich von Ofterdingen, the most unsuccess- 
ful in the mental race, being* condemned to death, had appealed 
to the enchanter, Klinsor of Hungary, to act as umpire, who, 
at the instigation of SophiaJ of Thuringia, had decided in favour 
of the doomed candidate. Dates and events, alluded to in the 
poem, are conflicting and contradictory, for it is strange, that 
Reimar the Yoimger, who lived in the second half of the 13th 
century, should have taken part in a contest supposed to have 
occurred between 1206-1208. Founded upon this real or sup- 
posed event, we possess a poem of a fragmentary character, called 
the 'Singers' War at the Wartburg/ probably written towards 
the end of the 13th century, and ascribed by some to Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, by others to Frauenlob. In the first part 
of the poem, the respective merits of Leopold of Austria on the 
one hand, and of Hermann of Thuringia on the other, are discussed 
between the minstrels ; this leads to a quarrel, in which Klinsor, 
the Hungarian, takes part, and the mental war, confined at first to 
the two princes, gains a wider sphere, and leads to endless contro- 
versies between these knights of the past. 

Lyric and Didactic Poetry. 

Mant of the minstrels contained in the following list, were equally 
distinguished as lyric, didactic, and epic poets. Their productions, 
and those of many others, whose names have remained unknown, 
were ultimately collected and embodied in the * Manesse' manu- 
script, now in the possession of the French. Of their epic poeme 
we fthall speak hereafter. 
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AiST (Dietmar)^ also called Eist, Eyste, either Swiss or Austrian 
by birth, flourished towards the middle of the 12th century. His 
epic poemS; essentially national^ are full of feeling. In one of them , 
called * The Falcon/ a lady waiting for the arrival of her beloved, 
compares her fate to that of the soaring bird: — 

TuE Falcon. 



Es staont ein vrouwe aleine, 
nnt wartc uber heide, 
unt warte ir liebes, 
so gesach sie yalken vliegen. 

^ wol dir, valke, daz du bist! 
*Du ylingest, swar dir lieb ist; 
du erkioscst dir in dem walde 
einen boam, der dir gevalle. 

Also h&n ouch ih getan: 
ih erkos mir selben cinen man 
den erweltcn minin ougen ; 
daz nident schone rrouwen. 

O we, wan lant si mir min Hep ? 
jo cngerte ich ir dekeines trCites Diet I '' 

By the heath stood a lady 

All lovely and fair; 
As she watched for her lover 

A falcon flew near. 
' Happy falcon/ she cried, 

* Who can fly where he list, 
And can choose in the forest 

The tree he loves best I' 

< Thus, toO| had I chosen 

One knight for my own, 
Him my eyes had selected, 

Him prized I alone: 
But other fair ladies 

Have envied my joy; 
And why? for I sought not 

Their bliss to destroy.' 



Sd wol dir, sumerwnnne ! 
Daz gevogel sane ist gesunde; 
also ist der linden ir loup. 

lar lane traobent mir ouh 
minin wol stenden ougen. 

Min trut, du solt dich gelonben 
anderre wibe, 
wan, belt, die solt du miden. 

Do du mih erste sahe, 
do duhte ih dih ze ware 
so rehte minnecliche getan; 
des man ich dih, lieber man I 



' As to thee, lovely summer, 

Ketums the bird's strain. 
As on yonder green linden 

The leaves spring again. 
So constant doth grief 

At my eyes overflow. 
And will not thou, dearest, 

Beturn to me now?' 

* Yes, come, my own hero. 

All others desert! 
When first my eyes saw thee. 

How graceful thou wert. 
How fair was thy presence. 

How graceful, how bright! 
Then think of me only, 

My own chosen knight!' 



There sat upon the linden-tree 

A bird, and sang its strain; 
So sweet it sang that, as I heard, 

My heart went back again: 
It wcLt to one remembered spot, 

I saw the rose-tree grow. 
And thought again the thoughts of love 

There cherished long ago. 



A thousand years to me it was 

Since by my fair I sat, 
Yet thus to have been a stranger long 

Was not my choice, but fate: 
Since then I have not seen the flowers, 

Nor heard the bird's sweet song; 
My joys have all too briefly past. 

My griefs been all too long. 



Ammenhausen (Konrad von) descended from a noble Swiss 
family, lived at the beginning of the 14th century, and is chiefly 
known as the author of a poein on chess, called * Schdchzabelbuoch/ in 
which social and political matters are discussed, the different ranks 
of society represented by the various figures, and wholesome lessons 
given to all, high and low. The poem evinces, on the part of the 
writer, considerable ingenuity and good common sense* 

Aue (Haktmann von der), more distinguished as epic than 
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lyric poet. His 'Kreuzlieder' are remarkable for vigour and 
intense fervour. 

The following poem is taken from Tieck's collection of Minne- 
lieder. 

Ich muss mit Becht den Tag immcr Dabei alle meine Sorge vcrtreibcn, 

minnen. An ihr liegt beides mein Lieb nnd Leid, 

Da ich die Werthe znerst erkannte, Was sie mir will, das ist ihr immer bereit, 

In susser Znchte mit weiblichen Sinnen, Ward ich je froh, das schuf nichts als ihre 
Wohl mir, dass ich den Math jo an sie Giite, 

wandte, Gott sei der ihr Leib nnd Ehre behiite. 
Das schadet ihr nicht nnd ist mir immer 

mehr gnt. Der siindet schwer, der das nicht glanbet, 

Denn ich zn Gotte and zn der Welte den Dass ich mochte erleben mannichen lieben 

Mnth Tag. 

Desto has darch ihren Willen kehre. Ob auch nimmer Krone kame aaf mein 
So diene ich, dass sich meine Frende noch Haabet, 

Termehre. Des ich mich an sie nicht venncssen mag, 

Yerlohr* ich sie, was hatt* ich danne? 

Sich mag mein Leib Ton der Gnten Da tangte ich zn Frenden weder Weibe 
wohl scheiden, noch Manne, 

Hein Herze, mein Wille mnss bei ihr Und ware mein bester Trost beides 

bleiben, geachtet und im Banne. 

Sie mag mir Leben und Frende verleiden, 

SoNER (Ulrich), bom at Bern, in the 14th century. His fables, 
called by him * EdektetUy move in the world of plants and animals^ 
are of a charmingly popular style, and contain many treasures of 
wisdom. Boner is the true representative of the middle classes, and 
the defender of all that is good and noble. We give here one 
of his fables : — 

TAe Frog and the Steer, 

Of him that striveth after more honor than he should. 

A frog, with frogling by his side, Such prideful notion had he got; 

Came hopping through the plain one tide. Again to blow right sore 'gan he, 

There he an ox at grass did spy; And said: ' Like ox could I but be 

Much angered was the frog thereby; In size, within this world there were 

He said, ' Lord Godj what was my sin. No frog so glad to thee, I swear.' 

Thou madest me so small and thin? The son spoke: ' Father, me is woe 

Likewise I have no handsome feature. Thou should st torment thy body so; 

And all dishonoured is my nature, I fear thou art to lose thy life; 

To other creatures, far and near. Come, follow me and leave this strife: 

For instance, this same grazing steer.' Good father, take advice of me, 

The frog would fain with bullock cope. And let thy boastful blowing be.' 

'Gan hnsik out-blow himself in hope. Frog said, ' Thou need'st not beck and nod 

Then spoke his frogling: * Father o' me, I wiU not do't, so help me God! 

It boots not, let thy blowing be, Big as this ox is, I must turn. 

Thy nature hath forbid this battle. My honor now it doth concern.' 

Thoa canst not vie with the black cattle.' He blew himself and burst in twain; 

Kathless, let be, the frog would not, Such of that blowing was his gain. 

Thos. Cabltls. 

BoTENLAUBEN (Otto, Count of), descended from the house of 
the counts of Hinneberg, went to the Holy Land, and founded the 
convent of the Benedictines at Frauenrode, near Kissingen. He is 
one of the minstrels pur sang, and remarkable for the original 
character, he imparts to his poems. He died in the year 1254. 
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Damen (Hermann Der), the Mend of Frauenlob, whom he 
addresses in one of his poems^lmostly written in praise^of princes. | 

Emperor Henry VI. (1165 — 1197), succeeded his father 
Frederick I. (Barbarossa), in the year 1190. In reading his poemsi 
so full of tenderness, one would hardly believe them to be written 
by one so proverbially cruel. 

I greet in song that sweetest one, Then of my wealth I reckon none. 

Whom I can ne'er forget, But sorrow only, for mine own: 

Though many a day is past and gone. Rising and faUing thus my life moves on. 

Since face to face we met. » » » 

Who sings this yotive song for me. He errs whose heart will not believe 

Or man or woman, he or she, That I might yet be blest, 

To her, my absent one, shaU welcome be. Though never crown again had leave 

Upon my head to rest : 

Kingdom and lands are nought to me, This loss I might supply, but when 

When with her presence weighed, Her love was gone, what had I then? 

And when her face no more I see. Nor joy, hope, solace could I know again. 

My power and greatness fade; 



Ich griisse mit Oesange die siissen, Da ich sie nun gar so herzigllchen 

Die ich venneidcn nicht will und nicht minne, 

mag, Und sie ohne Wanken zn alien Zeiten 

Da ich sie vom Munde nicht mochte trage, 

griissen. Beide im Hersen und auch im Sinne, 

Ach, leiderl das ist mancher Tag: Unterweilen mit vlel mannicher Kli^, 

Wer nun dieses Lied singe von ihr. Was giebt mir d&rumme die liebe zum 

Die ich vermeide so unsanfthch hier, Lohne ? 

£s sei Weib oder Mann, der babe sie ge- Da bietet sie mir's so rechte schone, 

griisset von mir. Eh' ich mich ihrer verzieh', ich verziehe 

mich eh der Krone. 

Mir sind die Beich' und Land' unter- Ich schied von ihr, dass ich ihr gar nicht 

than, kunnte 

Wenn ich bei der Minniglichen bin, Bescheiden, wie ich sie weinte in dem 

Und wenne ich nun scheide von dann, Muthe, 

So ist mir alle mein Gewalt und^ mein Seit fugte mir eine viel selige Stunde, 

Heichthum dahin, Dass ich sie fand mir zum Heile ohne 

Nur sehnlichen Kummer zahlc ich mir Huthe. 

dann zur Habe, Da ich die Werthe also fuglich fand. 

So kann ich mit Freuden steigen auf und Und ich ihr mdn WiUe ganz gestand, 

auchabe, Dess empfing sie mir, dass es ihr Gott 

Und bringe den Wechsel, wie ich wahne, immer lohne, 

um ibre Liebe zu Grabc. Sie war von Kinde und muss immer sein 

meine Krone. 

EscHBNBACH (WoLFRAM von), supposcd to havc bccu tbc invcu- 
tor of the so-called Wdchterlieder^ watch-songs, or day-songs, was 
remarkable for the beauty of imagery. In one of his poems, a 
lady grieves at the sight of the rising sun, the signal for the de- 
parture of her husband, on the point of starting for a distant land 
Of the intensity of their^ mutual aflfection, the following lines bear 
witness : — 

Would 1 the lofty Spirit jixlt. 

Would 1 4he lofty spirit melt Joy in my loul no place can find: 

Of that proud dame who dwells so high. As weU might I a suitor be 

Kind heaven must aid me, or unfelt To thunderbolts, as hope her mind 

By her will be its agony. WiU turn in softer mood to be. 
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Those cheeks are beaatlful, are bright 

As the red rose with dewdrops graced ; 
And fiftulilesfl is the lovely light 

Of those dear eyes, that, on me placed, 
Pierce to my very heart, and fill 

My soul with love's consuming fires, 
While passion barns and reigns at will; 

So deep the love that fair inspires. 

Bat joy apon her beauteoas form 

Attends, her hues so bright to shed 
0*er those red lips, before whose warm 

And beaming smile all care is fled. 
She is to me all light and joy; 

I faint, I die, before her frown; 
Even Yenas, lived she yet on earth, 

A fairer goddess here mast own. 



While many mourn the vanished light 

Of summer and the sweet sun*s face, 
I mourn that these, however bright, 

No anguish from the soul can chase 
By love inflicted : all around 

Nor song of birds, nor ladies' bloom. 
Nor flowers upspringing from the ground, 

Can chase or cheer the spirit's gloom. 

Yet still thine aid, beloved, impart. 

Of all thy power, thy love, make trial ; 
Bid joy revive in this sad heart, 

Joy that expires at thy denial. 
Well may I pour my prayer to thee, 

Beloved lady, since 'tis thine 
Alone to send such care on me; 

Alone for thee I ceaseless pine. 

Edoab Tatlob. 

EssLiNGEN (The Schoolmaster of)^ mentioned in a document 
dating from 1280^ and supposed to be Magister Heinrich, rector 
of the gymnasium at Esslingen. He directs his attacks against the 
founder of the house of Hapsburg, reminding him that the erect 
position of the Austrian eagle is symbolical of all that is lofty and 
great, the black colour of the bird calculated to inspire terror. 

Frauenlob, also called Heinbich yon Meissen^ bom in the 
year 1260, travelled much. It appears that, having to struggle 
against pecuniary difficulties^ he had often to appeal to the pockets 
of the rich. Frauenlob, considered to be the founder of the 
^ Meistergesa'ng^* was one of the most fertile poets of his time ; he 
invented thirty-two different tunes, ^ Meistergesangbueher ;' but the 
poems of the learned writer are, on account of the frequent allusions 
to local matters, often unintelligible. His maxims, replete with 
useful moral lessons, are so many allusions to the social vices and 
defects of his own time. From this period date also those con- 
troversial poems called ' Streitgedichte^ and ' TenzorC among the 
southern nations. One of the great disputes of the day was re- 
specting the word ^ Fravl and ' TVeib,' Frauenlob declaring in 
favour of the former term (or of both we should have thought). 
He was so respected by the gentle sex, in whose praise he wrote 
many of his poems, that the ladies of Mayence are said to have 
carried his body to the grave. He died in 1318. 

Freidank. Nothing positive is known of his origin; it appears, 
however, that he accompanied Frederick II. to the Holy Land. 
His poem, * Bescheidenheit\ a universal mirror, faithfully reflecting 
the various ranks of society, shows the writer to have been both a 
pious and liberal-minded man. Freidank entertained very qualified 
opinions respecting the right of legitimacy, as far as the German 
Emperors are concerned; for he is bold enough to say : — 

' Ich weiss nirgends der Fursten drei 
Deren Einer duroh Qott FUrste sei.' 
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Hamle (Christian von), a Swiss^ living towards the middle of 
tbe IStli centary. His poems like those of Eschenbach^ are distin- 
guished for graceful language and intensity of feeling. In one of 
them he addresses the green meadow, all his aspiration being to 
be permitted to walk on the very spot over which the beloved of 
his heart had stepped before. 

The Meadow. 
* Ich wolde, daz der anger sprechen solte.' 

Would that the meadow conld speak! O suffer me, then, thou bright green sod, 

Ajid then would it truly declare To set my foot where my lady trod ! 

How happy was yesterday, 

When my lady-love was there ; Meadow, pray thou for the ease 

When she plucked its flowers, and gently Of a heart that with love is panting I 
pressed And so will I pray that her feet 

Her lovely feet on its verdant breast. On thy sod my lady planting, 

No wintry snows may ever lay there, 
Meadow, what transport was thine, And my heart be green as your vesture 

When my lady walked across thee, fair. 

And her white hands plucked the flowers, 

Those beautiful flowers that emboss thee. 

Hadlaub (Meister Johannes), descended from a Ziirich 
family, wrote love and rural songs, full of that sentimentality 
which borders on the ludicrous. We must also mention his 
* Serbsilieder/ ' Emieliedery ' Tag-und Wdchterlieder/ In one of 
them^ he addresses his lady in fervent language, notwithstanding 
the coldness with which she receives his offers; an affection which 
reaches its climax, when the lady, enraged at the swain's importu- 
nities, bites off a bit of his finger. Thumbless, yet still hopeful, 
this luckless lover addresses her thus : — 

Far as I journey from my lady fair, 
I have a messenger who quickly goes, 
Morning and noon and at the evening's close; 
i. Where'er she wanders, he pursues her there, 
A restless, faithless, secret messenger. 
Well may he be, who from my heart of hearts. 
Charged with love's deepest secrets, thus departs 

And wings his way to herl 
*Tis every thought I form that doth pursue 
Thee, lady fair I 
Ah! would that there 
My wearied self had leave to follow tool 

I saw yon infant in her arms caressed ; And he, that happy infant, threw his arms 
And, as I gazed on her, my pulse beat Around her neck, imprinting many a kiss; 
high : Joying, as I would joy, to see such charms, 

Gently she clasped it to her snowy breast, As though he knew how blest a lot were 

While I, in rapture lost, stood musing by : his. 

Then her white hands around his neck she How could I gaze on him and not repine? 
flung, < Alas ! ' I cried ; ' would that I shared the 

And pressed it to her lips, and tenderly bliss 

Kissed his fair cheek, as o'er the babe she Of that embrace, and that sweet joy were 
hung. mine I' 
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Straight she was gone; and then that I clasped it where her gentle hands had 

lovely child pressed, 

Ran joyfnlly to meet my warm embrace : I kissed each spot which bore her lipa 

Then fancy with fond thoughts my soul sweet trace, 

beguiled ; — And joy the while went bounding through 

It was herself, a dream of love and my breast. 

grace. Edgar Taylor. 

Hausen (12th century) ; his poems are descriptive of the events 
of the Crusades, and breathe sincere piety. He died in 1190, at 
Philomelium, in Asia Minor, whilst pursuing the Turks. 

Sehnsucht. 

Gelebt ich noch die liebcn zit> 
daz ich duz lant soldo bcschouwcn, 

Dar inne al min yroude lit 
nu lange an einer schoenen vrouwen. 

So gosache wol min lip 
nio mcr weder man noch wip 
getruren, noch gewinnen rouwen ; 
mich dulite nu vil mnnigcz guot, 
d& Yon io swacre was min muot. 

Heinrich (Herzog von Breslau), called *Der Milde,' on account 
of his benevolence and charity, succeeded to his father, Henry III,, 
in the year 1266. 

After many successful contests with his neighbouring princes and 
the Bishop of Silesia, he was named Duke of Cracow, in the year 
1289. This led to new struggles, at the termination of which 
he died (1290). His language is distinguished for elegance. 

Heinrich, who called himself Gottes Knecht, lived about the 
middle of the 18th century. In his principal poem, * Von des Todes 
gehugedf? (in memory of death), he lays bare the defects of his 
time, sparing neither clergy, judges, nor the fair sex. The picture 
he draws of the latter is by no means flattering. * They are vain 
and coquettish,' he says, 'wear long dresses, flashy skirts, and, 
whilst proudly walking along, they raise clouds of dust after them. 
They also paint their faces, and altogether set such a bad example, 
that even the peasant girls begin to imitate them, by wearing yellow 
ribbands.' He also accuses them of want of propriety, and says, 
in one of his epistles: — 

'Der weibe cbiusche is enwicht.* 
Woman's chastity is gone. 

Helbling CSbifrid), an Austrian, born 1230, wrote fifteen 
poems, in which he inculcates good moral lessons, and, as a good 
patriot, denounces the tendency of his countrymen to introduce 
foreign customs. He unsparingly denounces both high and low. 
He probably died soon after having written his last poem in 1299. 
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HoHENFELs (BuRKHARD von), the Contemporary of Ulricli von 
Winterstetten, allo\ys also his Pegasus to roam about, without 
restraint. His poems describe the life of the huntsman and bear 
a didactic character. 



Like the Ban's uprising light, 
Shines that maid, before whom fade 
Other charms, however bright; 
Ab the stars at break of day, 
Late so brilliant, fade away. 

When my spirit-light had flown 
Wanton forth in pleasure's quest, 
Then those beaming eyes have shown 
O'er the rover's path, and led 
Home to her from whom it sped. 



When again its wing it took, 
Ealcon-like for joy to soar. 
Ne'er the gentle spell it broke; 
Soon again it sought its home 
In that breast it wandered from. 

O'er it fear was ever coming, 
Lest its mistress, at the thought 
That for other loves 'twas roaming. 
Vengeful all its joys might blight; 
Therefore back it winged its flight. 



JoHANNSDORF (Albrbcht von). — Almost cxclusively devoted to 
love-songs. In one of them, the writer, in alluding to the clouds, 
which occasionally overcast even the serenest domestic heaven, 
exclaims : — 

* Well do I know how love begins, 
Could I but know how it will end !' 

* Wie sich minne hebt, daz weiz ich wol, 
Wie si ende nimt dez weiz ioh niht !' 



Kanzler (Der), supposed to have been a Swiss, whose lyric and 
didactic poems are distinguished for beauty, correctness^ and 
piquancy. We give here a translation of his beautiful song— 
* Summer/ 



Who would summer pleasures try, 
Xiet him to the meadows hie. 
O'er the mountain in the vde 
Gladsome sounds and sights prevail; 
In the fields fresh flowers are springing, 
In the boughs new carols singing, 
Bichly, in sweet harmony. 
There the birds new music ply. 
This is all thine own, sweet May! 
As thy softer breezes play, 
Snow and frost-work melt away. 

Old and young, come forth I for ye 
Winterbound again are free; 
Up, ye shall not grieve again. 
Look upon that verdant plain. 
Its gloomy robe no more it wean; 
How beauteously its face appears! 



He who *mid the flowers enjoys 
The sweetness of his lady's eyes, 
Let him cast his cares away, 
And give his mind and thanks to May! 

From the heart's most deep recess. 
Hovering smiles, intent to bless. 
Gather on my lady's lips; 
Smiles that other smiles eclipse; 
Smiles, more potent, care-dispelling. 
Than the bank with flowers sweet-smelling, 
Than the birds' melodious measures. 
Than onr choicest woodland treasures. 
Than the flower-besprinkled plains. 
Than the nightingale's sweet strains ; 
Fairer, sweeter beauty reigns. 



EuAENBBBG (DsR von). Supposed to be born in the south of 
Germany, about the middle of the 12th century. His poems^ re- 
sembling in character the * Volkslied/ and the early epic, treat 
prindpally on chivalry. 
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Love's Suftsbino. 

Ldt machet Borge, vil liep wunne, 

Eines hiibschen riters gewan ich kiinde: 

daz mir den benomen ban die merker and ir nit, 

des mohte mir mia berze nie vro werden sit I 

Landeqge (Konrad Schenk von), was present at the siege 
of Vienna (1276), and fought in France. His poems express his 
longing for Switzerland and Suabia. 'There is nothing like 
Saabia/ he says; ' Hainaut^ Brabant^ Flanders, or France^ do not 
produce such lovely faces.' 

Lob der Geliebten. 

Dia vil siieze, reine wandelsvrie 

zieret Swabenlant; 
Hanegouwe, Brabant 
Ylandem, Yrankrich, Picardie 
bat so scboenes niht 
nocb 80 lieblich angesibt. 

LicHTENSTEiN (Ulrich von), bom in the beginning of the 13th 
century, and descended from a noble family of Styria (Steyermark). 
He, in his*memoirs, containing all his gallant adventures during a 
long career, shows what love is capable of. Ulrich, on one occa- 
sion, falls desperately in love with a princess ; no sacrifice is too 
great for him^to testify his affection, and to win her good graces, 
for he loves*her so tenderly. The sweetest vernal flowers he offers 
to her; to look at her, to walk on the lawn which bears the impress 
of her dear little foot is balm and consolation to his heart ; and 
yet, notwithstanding all these demonstrations, the cruel princess 
remains cold and inexorable — and why? The gentle reader who 
asks this question will be less surprised, when informed that our 
amorous swain has a deformity displeasing to the object of his 
affections, poor Ulrich has three lips. A man with three lips 
daring to love such a beautiful princess ! And pray, why not? 
Some people might consider this an additional charm in a lover; 
not so the lovely dame, who evinces her dislike in every possible 
way, first by looks, then by words, and finally by sending Ulrich 
down stairs ! Is it possible ? Should anybody ever have thought 
that dear^ little|foot capable of such an act? Yes, it really was 
so. Ask Ulrich von Lichtenstein; he felt it, but bore it like a 
man, for the Lichtensteins of that age could bear a great deal. 
Yes; notwithstanding this striking proof of his lady-love's dislike, 
he still perseveres, does not even shrink from undergoing an opera- 
tion, on account of that unfortunate Kp; and commits other eccen- 
tricities too numerous to be mentioned here, but all to no purpose. 
The lady has made Up her mind not to have him; and when the 
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nuisance becomes at last intolerable^ she inflicts on this obstinate 
lover a rebuke so serious, so very serious, that Ulrich never ven- 
tured to divulge the nature of it to anybody. This happened in 
the summer of 1232, and the event alluded to is thus described : — 

* Da that ihm seine Goliebie ein Ding, dass alle Biedern, w^nn er es aus zucht 
melden dUrfte, soin Leid mit ihm klagen wiirden.' 

Whatever it may have been, one thing is quite certain, it cured 
him of his love; but, ever after, he vented his anger and disappoint- 
ment in verses quite as uncomplimentary to the gentle sex, as his 
former efl'usions had been expressive of admiration and respect 
towards them. His reproaches are contained in his didactic poem, 
' Itwitz oder der Frauen Buch.* 

Marner (Der), derived from 'mare,' living towards the middle 
of the 13th century, was a Swabian sea-faring man. He wrote 
many Minnesongs, but is more remarkable for his didactic poems, 
proverbs, and fables. ' Look at the ant,' he says in one of the 
latter, ' she collects in summer her food for the coming winter; do 
the same, ye men, and recollect that there comes a season^ when 
you will be glad to enjoy the fruit of your labour.* 

' Sam tuo dii mensche, 
Unt bdwe en zit.' 

* The same do thou, O man, 
And build in time.' 

Meissner (Der), a native of Meissen, in Saxony, wrote, between 
1260 — 1280, didactic poems, proverbs, and maxims. His poem 
on * Germany's degradation,' written about 600 years ago, is still 
applicable to the present condition of that country. He inculcates 
especially the necessity of never yielding one inch of the native 
soil to any aggressor: — 

*Gib niht din erbe in vremdin lant, 
daz dir dein Schepfer hkt an geerbet.' 

MoRUNGEN (Heinrich von), probably of Saxon origin, lived at 
the beginning of the 13th century. His poems are imbued with 
the deepest feeling. 

My lady dearly Iotcs a pretty bird, Were but the troubles of my heart by her 

That sings and echoes back her gentle Regarded, I would triumph in my pain; 

tone; But her proud heart stands firmly, and the 

Were I, too, near her, never shonld be heard, stir 

A songster's note more pleasant than my Of passionate grief o*ercomes not her 

own ; disdain. 

Sweeter than sweetest nightingale Fd sing. Yet, yet I do remember how before 

For thee, my lady fair. My eyes she stood, and spoke, 

This yoke of love I bear; And on her gentle look 

Deign thou to comfort mo and case my My earnest gaze was fixed : O were it so 

sorrowing. once more! 
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NiFEN (Gottfried von) lived towards the middle of tlie 13th 

century. His poems, like those of Nithard, describe rural life, 
but the language is more refined. 

In the following lines, he declares that all the charms of spring 
are nothing when compared with the smiles of his own sweet 
beloved. 

Up, up! lot us greet And joyous at spring, 

The season so sweet! Her companions sing. 

For winter is gone, * Up, maiden, repair 

And the flowers are springing To the meadow so fair, 

And little birds singing, And dance we away 

And bright is the sun ! This merry May ! ' 
Where M was dressed 

In a snowy vest. Yes, though May is coming. 

There grass is growing ^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^i 

With dewdrops glowing, j^^^ birds merry sing. 

And flowers are seen yj^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^1,^ j 

On beds so green. jf ^^ ^^j^, too coy, 

AU down in the grove ^ This h^rt will wring ; 

Around, above, ^ If that auburn hair, 

Sweet music floats; Those eyes so fair. 

As now loudly vying Those lips so smilmg 

Now sofkly sighing, ^^f <>?^J^. beguihng 

The nightingtie 's plying 4°^^' ^T^ my heart, 

HertanefSlnotes,^ With witching art. 



NiTHART, also called Neidhard, probably a Bavarian or Austrian, 
lived between 1210 — 1250. In his poems, he gives a graphic de- 
scription of the life of the middle classes, of country feasts, fairs, 
and the fights, which invariably took place on such occasions. 
Without possessing any sesthetic merit, these poems convey a good 
idea of the manners of his time. In one of them, we are intro- 
duced to a domestic scene. It is spring; and we must, therefore, 
not wonder that with the bursting of buds, the tender sensations 
of the heart should also spring forth. And such was really the 
case with one of those blooming peasant girls, who wanted to meet 
her lover under yonder limetree in the green meadow, where 
young and old assemble on festive occasions. But the mother objects 
to it. 'Follow my advice,' says the old dame, experienced no 
doubt in such matters ; * do not go ; but if you do, you will repent 
it.* 

But the girl, self-willed and heedless of her mother's warnings, 
departs nevertheless, and no doubt did repent of it. 

It appears also, that the villagers of those times wore, on such 
festive occasions, very fascinating dresses, for the poem says : 

' Lange r5cke tragent st und enge schaperiineD, 
r6te hliete^ rinkelohte schuobe, swarze hosen.' 
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No wonder the poor girls fell in .love with these irresistible 
swains I 

Beoenbooen (Barthel), a blacksmith hy profession^ and at 
first a great admirer of Frauenlob, but rather disdained by the 
latter. Regenbogen seems to have taken much interest in the con- 
version of the Jews; and appears also in many of his poems in 
the character of a prophet. ^ There will be a time of discord/ 
he says^ * when the two heads of Christendom will fight against 
one another, and misery will prevail throughout the land. At that 
time, Emperor Frederick will appear, hang up his shield on a dead 
oak, cross the sea, and obtain possession of the Holy Land, without 
striking a blow. Then the oak will bloom again, the Emperor's 
power increase, all heathen will bow before him, the Jews be con- 
verted, and the pride of priests be humbled. He will destroy the 
convents, but spare the nuns, and get them handsome husbands'. — 
What a cheering prospect for the nuns ! 

Beinmar der Altb, the contemporary of Walter von der 
Vogelweide. His ' Botenlieder,' Songs of the Messenger, are as dis- 
tinguished as his love-songs. The messengers of those lines 
occupied a very eminent position, entrusted as they were with 
the conveying of delicate missions from the knights to their noble 
dames. A lady addressing the messenger : 

Ladi/. — Sage daz ich dir's iemer lone 

hks tii den vil lieben man gesehen. 

1st es wli.r unt lebt er schdne, 

als sie sagent unt ich dich hoere jehen. 

Messenger, — ^Vrouwe, ich sah in, er ist vr6 

sin herze st&t, ob ihr's gebietet iemer hd. 

and then the dialogue proceeds, and is considerably prolonged by 
the inquiring lady, whose verbal postcripts, sorely try the patience 
of the poor messenger. 

BuMELAND (Meistbr), also RuMSLAND, a Saxou by birth, and 
known both in the north and south of Germany. The condition 
of Germany being then very low, he, in his poems, alludes to the 
prevailing demoralisation. 

Sax (Bruder Eberhart von) descended from the Hohensax 
family, who had their estates in the canton of Appenzell. The only 
' Minnelied ' we possess of him, of a sacred character, is very 
beautiful. 

Sinoenberg (Ulrich von), by birth a Swiss, contemporary and 
friend of Walter von der Vogelweide. His Minnelieder are melan- 
choly, yet, at times, cheerful, and betray great depth of sentiment. 
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Ardently attached to Walter, XJlrich gives vent to his grief for the 
loss of his friend, in ' Die Elaoe um Walter v. d. Vooelweidb/ 

SoNNENBURG (Meister Fribdrich von) lived at the end of the 
18th centnry, and led a wandering life. His poems bear a religions 
and contemplative character. 

Spervooel {Spearbird, — 12th century); his poems are descriptive 
of domestic life, and convey moral lessons. 



Hymn. 



Wnrze des waldes 
und erze des goldes 
and alliii abgriinde 
din sint dir, herre, kiinde: 

Din stent in diner hende 
allez himelschez her 
daz enmohte dich niht 
YoUoben an ein ende. 



The herbs of the forest 
and the ore of the gold 
and all the abysses 
are known to Thee, O Lord! 

They are in thy hands 
all the heavenly legions 
conld not sufficiently 
praise Thee up to their end. 



Steinmar (13th century). Probably the descendant of the 
noble house of Steinmar of Thurgovy, He led an adventurous 
life, and fought in several campaigns ; his poems, descr^Hve of kis 
adifentureSy are rather loose in language. 



With the eraceful com npsprinp^ing, 
With the birds around me singing, 
With the leaf-crowned forest waving, 
Sweet May>dews the herbage laving, 
With the flowers that round me bloom, 
To my lady dear I come: 
All things beautiful and bright, 
Sweet in sound and fair to sight; 
Nothing, nothing is too rare, 
For my beauteous lady fair; 

Every thing I '11 do and be 

So my lady solace me. 

Sho 18 one in whom I find 

All things fair and bright combined; 

When her beauteous form I see 

£Iings themselves might envy me, 

Joy with joy is gilded o'er, 

Till the heart can hold no more. 



She is bright as morning-sun, 
She my fairest, loveliest one; 
For the honour of the fair 
I will sing her beauty rare ; 

Every thing 1 11 do and be 

So my lady solace me. 

Solace me, then, sweetest I — ^be 

Such in heart as I to thee; 

Ope thy beauteous lips of love, 

Call me thine, and then above 

Merrily, merrily, I will sail 

With the light clouds on the gale. 

Dear me, deign my heart to bless, 

Steer me on to happiness. 

Thou in whom my soul confideth ? 

Thou whose love my spirit guideth? 
Every thing I '11 do and be, 
So my lady solace me I 



Stolle (Meister) , from the upper part of Germany, wrote sacred 
poems^ and composed the first German sonnet. 

Stricker (Der, — pseudoname) must have lived about the 
middle of the 13th century. Foremost among his poems stands 
' Die KlagCj* in which he complains of the degeneracy of his con- 
temporaries. He also wrote parables, fables, and allegories. 

Tanhauser (Der), supposed to be descended from the Bavarian 
race of the Tannhausen, lived at first at the court of Duke 
Frederick II. of Austria ; afterwards in Savaria during the rei^ 
of Otio II. (1231-— 1258). His name is also connected with the 
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old legend of Venusberg, where he revelled in pleasure. His 
ultimate repentance^ however^ is expressly alluded to in our popular 
songs. Without creative genius^ he possessed a great talent in 
imitating others, and is like Nifen and Nithart^ fond of describing 
rural scenes ; the frequent use of fresh words in his poems, however, 
is highly objectionable. The reader may judge for himself in 
reading the following specimen, in which the writer describes one 
of his numerous love-adventures : 

£in reviire ich da gesacb, 
durch den /ores gieng ein bach 
ze tal uber ein planiure, 
ich sleich ir nibch, unz ich si vant, 

die schoenen crecUiure, etc., etc. 

Tbimbero (Hugo von), 1260 — 1309, was rector of a school at 
Bamberg^ wrote a collection of poems, entitled ' Der Sammler^ and 
' Der Renner,^ bearing some analogy to Thomasin's ' Welsche Gast/ 
but far more popular. Von Trimberg, with his wonderful know- 
ledge of men^ inculcates his moral lessons in a pleasing and popu- 
lar manner. 

Tbimbero (Susskind von). It is remarkable, that, at a time 
when the Jews were so much oppressed in Germany, one of their 
creed (for Trimberg was a Jew minstrel) should, notwithstanding, 
have possessed the spirit and enthusiasm necessary for poetry. 

It is stated, however, that, when his endeavours were frustrated, 
he led his Pegasus to the stable, caused his beard to grow, and 
died of disappointment and grief. 

Unvebzagte (Deb), the Sold, so called on account of the fear- 
lessness with which he, in his poems, exposed injustice and avarice. 
From his language, we infer that he came from the north of 
Germany. 

Veldeck, Heinrich von, ( Veldekin—l^ih, century.) His Minne- 
lieder bear great resemblance to those of Hausen, but must have 
been written when the author had passed the meridian of life. In 
one of them he reproaches ladies for preferring youth lo old age, 
a sentiment expressed in the following lines. 

'Ich hazze an wibeu kranken sin, 
daz si niiiwez ziu 
Nement viir altez golt 
si jehent, si stn den jungen holt 
• durh ungedolt. 

VoGELWEiDE (Walteb VON deb). — We infer, from his poems, that 
Walter was an Austrian ; it is also evident, that he resided for a 
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considerable time at Vienna, but left it after the death of his patron, 
Duke Frederick the Catholic (who died 1 1 98). About the same 
time^ Philip of Hohenstaufen, having been named Emperor by 
some of the German princes, in opposition to Otto, son of Henry 
the Lion, who had been supported by the Guelphic party, Walter 
embraced the cause of the Emperor. Ill rewarded for his attach- 
ment, however, he went to ITiuringia, then ruled over by Land- 
grave Herrmann, a great patron of literature. After the death of 
Philip, Otto of Wittelsbach ascended the throne (1208), who, not 
inclined to submit to papal authority, was with his followers 
excommunicated. Among the latter was Walter, whose attach- 
ment for his princely master appears not to have been recipro- 
cated, for, in 1214, we find him at the court of Herrmann of 
Thuringia. Doubts have been expressed about Walt2r's taking 
part in the crusades; but it is evident that he accompanied the 
Emperor Frederick, in 1228, to Palestine, and his graphic descrip- 
tion of eastern life convincingly supports this inference. Walter von 
der Vogelweide lies buried at Wiirzburg, in the Lorenz-Garden of 
the Miinster, under a tree, from which the nightingale pours out 
her plaintive strains over the poet's tomb. By his will, he left a 
legacy to the winged songsters of spring, always his great 
favourites, who so often had saluted him in Germany's * griinen 
und heiligen Waldern.' He directed holes to be made in the 
tombstone, and to be constantly filled with crumbs to feed his 
friends. For many years, his wish was attended to; but the 
hungry monks of the 15th century preferred eating the bread 
themselves, instead of giving it to the poor little birds. The stone 
remained thus in its loneliness for many years, up to a recent time, 
when its last remains crumbled into nothingness. 
Walter's tomb bears the following epitaph : — 

*Dep du im Leben Walter der V5gel Weide gewesen, 

Da, die Blume der Kunst, der Weisheit Mund bist gestorben,' 

'O Walter, thou, who in life litUe birds didst feed, 
Sweet bloom of art, preacher of wisdom, thou art no more. 

One of his most beautiful poems, written in praise of women, 
begins thus : — 

'Dorchsiissetund geblUmet sind die reinen Frauen : es gab niemals so 
Wonnigliches anzuschauen in Liiften noch auf Erden noch in alien grUnen 
Auen ; lilien und der Rosen Blumen, wo die leuchten im Maienthaue durch 
das Gras, und kleiner V6gel Sang, sind gegen diese Wonne ohne Farb und 
Klang. So man sieht schSne Frauen, das kann den triiben Mut erquicken 
und ISschet alles Trauem an derselben Stund, wenn lieblich, lacht in Lieb ihr 
stisser roter Mund und Pfeil' aus spiel'nden Augen schiessen in's Mannes 
Herzens Grund.' 

D 
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When from the sod the flowerets spring, Then, where are all thy boastings. May? 

And smile to meet the sun's bright ray. What hast thou beautiful and gay 
When birds their sweetest carols sing Compared with that supreme delight? 

In all the morning pride of May. We leave tliy loveliest flowers, and watch 

What lovelier than the prospect there? that lady bright. 

Can earth boast anything more fair? 

To me it seems an almost heaven, Would st thou believe me, — come and place 

So beauteous to my eyes that vision bright Before thee all this pride of May; 
is given. Then look but on ray lady's face, 

And what is best and brightest say: 
But when a lady chaste and fair, For me, how soon (if choice were mine) 

Noble and clad in rich attije. This would I take and that resign, 

Walks through the throng with gracious air, And say, * Though sweet thy beauties. May, 

A sun that bids the stars retire,— I'd rather forfeit all than lose my lady gay.* 

Edgar Tatlor. 

Summer. 

'T was summer; through the opening grass And kingdoms seemed to wait on me. 

The joyous flowers npsprang. For I was with the blest. 

The birds in all their different tribes 

lioud in the woodlaiids sang. Yet, while it seemed as if away 

Thus forth I went and wandered far ^ ^7 spirit soared on high. 

The wide green meadow o'er; -^^^ ^" t^e boundless joys of heaven 

Where cool and clear the fountain played, ^^^ wrapt in ecstasy,— 

There strayed in that hour. -^ eii then, my body revelled still 

In earth's festivity. 
Roaming on, the nightingale And surely never was a dream 

Sang sweetly in my ear; So sweet as this to me. 

And by the greenwood's shady side 

A dream came to me there; Thus I dreamed on, and might have dwelt 

Fast by the fountain, where bright flowers Still on that rapturous dream," 

Of sparkling hue we see, When, hark I a raven's luckless note 

Close sheltered from the summer heat (Sooth, 't was a direful screaml) 

That vision came to me. Broke up the vision of delight- 

Instant my joy was past; 
All care was banished, and repose O had a stone but met my hand 

Came o'er my wearied breast. That hour had been his last. 

Wernher Bruder (Wirner) a travelling singer, (fahrender 
Sanger) lived between 1208 — 1260; he was an imitator of Walter, 
and went to the holy places. His poems describe the manners of 
his time, and are full of acerbity. So great, in fact, was his 
tendency for scolding, that he, in one of his poems, takes a vow to 
that effect. Wirner was indiscriminate in this respect ; old and 
young, high and low, having to suffer from his attacks. 

Blame until BEATR^^Tadd bis zum Took), 

S6 tuon ich mit gesange schin, 

ob ich ein schelten priieven kan den alten und den jungen, 

ich meine die alten, die mit schanden haben gelebet von kindes jujgent, 

dar zuo mein ich die jungen, die dd> wahsen luie tugent. 

Winsbecke (Der). Philologists are not quite certain whether 
this was the name of the author, or of the poem. The latter is, in 
itselfj quite a gem of the didactic poetry of those days, and cx>ntaiDB 
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yalaable lessons for young and old. These lessons here are giren 
by a father to his son. He begins by telling him^ abore all, to 
love God:— 

Siin, inneolichen minne Got, 

b6 kan dir niemer missegdiL 

To be honourable and brave (to respect his shield) :— 

SuD, da solt wizzen, daz der shilt 
h&t werdekeit und dren vil. 

To select a good wife^ for her virtue will make him forget his 

cares : — 

B6 minne un dre guotin wip, 
ir tugent uns ie voo sorgen nam. 

To keep his tongue from evil speaking : — 

Sony du solt diner zungen pflegen. 

Not to be covetous, or proud; but forgiving and generous towards 
enemies^ charitable towards our neighbours^ and pure in thought 
and actions:—* 

Sun du solt kiuschen worte stn. 

The son not only follows the advice of his father^ but induces the 
latter to devote his whdle property to the founding of a charitable 
institution, in which they both spend the rest of their lives. 

WiNjDSBECKiN, a pocm of the same tendency, in which a mother 
gives to her daughter rules of wisdom and morality, and, among 
precepts, remarks : — 

Scham unde m&ze sint zw6 tugent, 
die gebent uns frouwen hdhen piis : 
Lat si Got leben in diner jugent, 
b6 gruonet diner saelden ris, 
Du maht in drin werden gris. 

WiNTERSTETTEN (Ulrich Schenk VON DER — 13th ccutury), de- 
scribes rural scenery. His language, rather loose, is, on account 
of its light and graceful character, especially adapted to popular 
poetry. 

Dancing. 

Springet vroelich an den tanz ! 
hiure ist der sumer glanz : 
da wirt dia vrSude ganz ; 
man siht dil manigen kranz. 

• WuRZBURG (KoNRAD von), Kuonrat (13th century), appears to 
have resided principally on the borders of the Upper Rhine. He 
was one of the most fertile poets of his*time, cultivating the lyric. 
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epic, and didactic field. His productions, without possessing tlie 
higher qualities which spring from inspiration, were remarkable 
for beauty and elegance of language. Among his didactic poemsi 
we mention ^ Der Welte Lohn, descriptive of Heinrich Wimt 
of Gravenberg's worldly pursuits and repentance, ^Die GoUene 
Schmiede/ a poem of great merit, * Der heilige Sylvester/ and ' Das 
Herzmdre! 

Eonrad is said to have died in a convent at Freiburg (Breslau) in 
the year 1287. 

Zerclar (Thomasin von), descended from the family of the 
Circlaria in Friaul. Of his poem, * Der Welsche Gast/ written 
about the year 1216, we possess only a fragment. Philologists 
disagree respecting its merit ; but it is an excellent mirror of the 
manners of the age, and, in its tendency, distinct from those sub- 
jects treated in court poetry. 

Zerclar addresses principally the fair sex, whom, in the interest 
of propriety, he requires not to go out without a cloak : — 

Wil sich ein vrowe mit zuht bewam, 
sO Bol si niht &n hulle vam. 

If woman wants to remain decent 

She ought not to go out without a cover, 

ZwETER (Von) {Reinmar)^ born on the banks of the Rhine, 
invented a metrical form, called after him, 'Beinmar's Frau 
Ehrenton.' His poems, of a didactic character, are full of philo- 
sophy. Of the freedom of thought, he speaks thus :— 

Thoughts are free. 

'Gedauke muozmau Iodic, vri, UDgevangcn lazen g&n; 
ez wart nie Keiser, K{inic sd hdi*, der gedank unt merken kunne erwem.' 

* Thoughts are to be free j no emperor or king ever succeeded in preventing 
liberty of thought.' 



EARLY EPIC POETRY. 

'Thb Lay op ihb Nibelunqen.' 

Of the three existing manuscripts, of which two were found at 
Hohen-Ems; one is still at Munich, the second belongs to Herr 
von Lassberg, at Moesburg, and the third, formerly belonging to 
the Swiss historian, Tschudi, is kept in the library of St. GalL 
Without entering here into the long-sustained controversy re- 
apecting origin, age, or authorship, we should state, that the 
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poem is supposed to have appeared for the first time in the last 
.quarter of the 12th century, or at the beginning of the 13th, 
an opinion coinciding \f ith that of Lachmann^ the distinguished 
philologist^ who tells us that it appeared about the year 1210. Its 
contents are very contradictory as regards names, dates^ and events ; 
the notion of its being the production of only one author is 
evidently erroneous. The first part is called * Siegfried's Tod^ or 
^her Nibehmgen HortJ the second^ ^ KriemhiltFs Verrath und Rache.^ 

All writers have agreed respecting its intrinsic literary merit; it 
is a happily chosen, essentially national subject, its characters are 
vividly and truthfully delineated ; the author, who is unknown^ 
has shown throughout the most cultivated and refined mind, and 
we look upon it with national pride, as being one of our greatest 
treasures of antiquity. In order better to understand the poem, 
exclusively based on the first four mythical eras of our history, 
we shall draw a line of demarcation between the legends on which 
it is founded, according to the various nationalities alluded to. I 
have, for the guidance of the reader^ mentioned here the primitive 
eras in their entirety, so that the legends to which I shall subse« 
quently refer, may also be better understood. 

The First Era is called the lower Bhenish or Franconian ; its 
hero is Sigfrid. The scene where the events take place, Sauten, 
on the lower Rhine. 

The Second is the Burgundian Era; its heroes are King 
Ounther^ who resides at Worms, his brothers Gemot and Oiselher, 
his sister Kriemhild, his wife Brunhild, and his vassals, Hagan von 
Tronei and Yolker. 

The Third is the East Gothic Era ; its heroes Dietrich von Bern, 
Hildebrand, Dietrich's principal master of arms, with Wolfhart, 
Wolfrin, Wolfbrant, Sigestab, and Helferich, his vassals. 

The Fourth is that of Etzel or Attila, king of the Huns, of 
his first wife Helche, and her sons, his vassal Biidiger von Beck- 
lam, Hawart, duke of Lorraine, and Irnfiid, prince of Thuringia, 
both allies of Attila. Attila's residence is at Etzel Castle (now 
Ofen), in Hungary. 

The Fifth, the Northern German, Frisian Danish Normannic, 
deviates from the preceding eras, and represents the maritime life 
of Northern Germany. The events take place in Friesland, its 
heroes are Hcttel, the Frisian king, Horant, the Stomarn king, 
Wate, his uncle, and HetteFs daughter, Chidrun. The poem of 
Gudran, based on the legends of this era, is, after the song of the 
Nibelnngen, considered the richest pearl of our epic poetry. 

The Sixth and last Era is the Lombardian*, it&\\eToe^ ^x^^¥^\i% 
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Bothe, King Otnit, Hugdietrich, and his son, Wolfdietricli. The 
events take place in Lombardy, the Tyrol, and the East. 

Prom certain allusions made in the legends of Hug- and Wolf- 
dietrich, referring to a period antecedent to theirs, it has been in- 
ferred by some, that they lived before Dietrich von Bern, but from 
these productions bearing so unmistakeably the stamp of the time 
of the Crusades, we must conclude that they were written after the 
third mythical era, until philological researches shall have established 
this point more clearly. 

THE * nibelungenlied;* 

Many, many years ago, there lived in the ancient royal castle of 
Worms, a king's daughter of matchless beauty and loveliness, called 
Kriemhlid. 

Having lost her father at an early age, she lived in the greatest 
retirement with her mother, to whose tender care she had been 
entrusted. Mysterious forebodings of her future unhappy career, 
had, even at this early age, spread a certain gloom over her mind, 
to be still increased, when one night she dreamt, that her favourite 
falcon had been suddenly attacked by two fierce eagles, and cruelly 
killed before her eyes. Full of grief, she relates on the following 
morning her sad dream to her mother, who thus explains it: 
*The falcon, dear child, is a noble warrior, to whom you are 
destined ; may God protect him from an untimely death ! ' 

The shades of this early dream seem to have obscured the bright 
heaven of her life ; darker and darker they spread over the vernal 
days of her first, sweet, and only love ; they thicken threateningly 
when the festive season of her marriage approaches, until the sun 
of her life sets for ever in its gloomy majesty. 

Meanwhile, Sigfrid, son of Sigmund and Sigelinda, living at 
Santen on the Rhine, had grown up in all the pride of strength 
and manhood.f Possessing Herculean strength, he, even at this 
early age, had challenged many a knight, and never found his 
equal. He hears of the lovely Kriemhild,t and determines to 

* Condensed from Vilmar's Geschichte der Deutschen National Zdteratur. 

t In seinen besteu Zeiten, bei seinen jungen Tagen, 
Moohte man viel Wunder von Siegfriden sagen, 
Was Ehren an ihm wachsen und wie schon war sein Leib, 
Drum dachte sein in Minne manches waidliche Weib. 

t Dem Herrn muhte selten irgend ein Herzeleid, 
Er h5rte Kunde sagen wie eine sch6ne Maid, 
In Burgonden ware, nach Wiinschen wohlgethan, 
Von der er bal4 viel Freuden und auch viel Loides gewann. ' 
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possess her. Disregarding the wise counsels of bis aged father^ 
and the tears of his mother, he leaves the paternal roof, loaded 
iinth ric^ gifts. Attended by a brilliant suite, mounted on a mag- 
nificent charger, he arrives at the castle gate of Worms. Nobody 
knows them, not even the experienced traveller Hagan von Tronei, 
who at last exclaims : — 

* The most prominent among them can be no other but Sigfridy 
the }iero, who overcame the race of Schildung, he who, during a 
fierce struggle with the dwarf Alberich, took from him the garment, 
which renders invisible whoever wears it ; yes, that must be the 
same Sigfrid, who slew the dragon, whose blood has rendered him 
invulnerable ever since/ 

Let us receive him hospitably !* 

Sig&id enters the gates, with his followers, tournaments and 
banquets are given in his honour, and Kriemhild, for the first time, 
throws a stealthy glance from her window on the splendid youth- 
ful hero; but keeping in strict seclusion, he for a considerable 
time to come has no opportunity of seeing her, for whom he so 
ardently aspires. 

He accompanies the Burgundian King duiing his campaign in 
Hessen and Saxony, of wjiich the King Liutger, allied with Liut- 
gast, king of Denmark, had declared war against the Burgundians. 
Sigfrid, always foremost in battle, makes King Luitgast a prisoner; 
after which, Liutger is also compelled to yield. Messengers an- 
nouncing the joyous news of victory arrive at the Rhine, they are 
conducted before Kriemhild, who, when hearing of Sigfrid's heroic 
deeds, rewards them with rich gifts.f 

Shouts of victory at last announce the arrival of Sigfrid and his 
followers ; Kriemhild still keeps secluded in her chamber. 

When the time of Pentecost at last approaches, a tournament 
takes place at the Burgundian Court. Kriemhild, followed by her 
mother Ute, and a hundred beautiful and richly attired maidens, is 
allowed to appear for the first time in public. All eyes are directed 
upon the J^ing^s lovely daughter, when, according to the etiquette 
01 those times. Gemot, her brother, desires Sigfrid to approach. 



* Er bringet neue Mare her in dieses Land : 
Die kubnen Nibelungen schlug des Helden Hand, 
Die reichen K($nigss6hne Schilbung und Nibelung, 
Er wirkte grosse Wunder mit des starken Armes Schwung, 

f Als sie in ihre Kammer den Boten kommen sah, 
Ejiemhild die scb$ne gar gutlicb spracb sie da : 
*Nun sag mir liebe Mare, so geb icb dir mein Gold. 
Und thust du's ohne Liigen, will ich dir bleiben immer hold. 
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For the first time they meet face to face, Kriemhild fervently 
thanks him for his valuable services given to her brothers ; after 
some time, the guests depart^ except Sigfrid, who^ at the instiga- 
tion of young Giselher, determines to prolong his stay at the 
castle. 

But now there lived opposite beyond the sea a queen of dazzling 
beauty, remarkable for her gigantic strength, most expert in 
all athletic exercises, and determined to give her hand only to 
him who should vanquish her in combat. Many a hero had 
already lost his life in struggling with this formidable amazon. 
Gunther resolves to try his chance; he invites Sigfrid to lend him 
his assistance : the latter consents, on condition that Gunther, 
after having succeeded in vanquishing the amazon by his help, 
should give him his sister Kriemhild for wife: Gunther consents. 
They start, and arrive after twelve days* passage before the Isen- 
stein, the castle, where Brunhild resides. Sigfrid alone knows 
this mysterious abode, from which we infer that he must have been 
acquainted with Brunhild before. ' Be welcome. Sir Sigfrid,' she 
exclaims. * What is the object of your journey V Sigfrid explains 
that Gunther had come for her sake alone. 

Their combats begin, Sigfrid wearing the dress of the dwarf 
Alberich, which renders him invisible, fights unseen for Gunther ; 
with terrific force he dashes his spear against the amazon's shield, 
she falls, gets up quickly, and, addressing her attendants, exclaims, 
' You will henceforth be the subjects of King Gunther.' They 
prepare for returning home; Sigfrid precedes the happy couple, in 
order to announce their speedy arrival at Worms. His most ardent 
wishes are realised; as soon as Gunther is joined in marriage to 
Brunhild, the lovely Kriemhild, aim of all his aspirations, becomes 
also his wife. 

But Brunhild looks gloomily and jealously upon the happy 
couple, tears flow from her eyes, and she reproaches Gunther for 
having given his sister to one inferior to her in rank.* 

He succeeds in calming her for a while, yet she has no rest, for 
the thought of her having been defeated by a man renders her 
miserable. She therefore challenges Gunther a second time to 

♦ This intense jealousy on the part ef Brunhild is not explained in the poem 
but we conclude from it that Sigfrid was not unknown to her, an inference ; 
confirmed by a northern legend of the mythical age, in which a certain amazon 
called * WallkUre ' is mentioned, who, after having been kept by the principal 
god of the Teutons, * Wuotan,' in a prison surrounded by a fiery wall, is 
delivered by Sigfrid, the god of Spring, and married to him. This marriage 
not being a happy one^ they are Bubsequently separated* 
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combat; the latter, in the temporary absence of Sigfrid, is van- 
qnisbed, bound hand and foot with the girdle of the amazon, and 
only released after earnest and long entreaties. 

Feeling ashamed of his disgraceful defeat, Gunther complains of 
it on the following day to Sigfrid. 

The latter fights a second time for Gunther, overcomes Brunhild, 
and deprives her this time of her girdle and ring, which he offers 
ultimately as a gift to his wife Kriemhild, with whom he lives now 
in peace and happiness, his father Sigmund having, meanwhile, 
yielded to him crown and empire. His happiness reaches its 
climax when an heir is bom to him. 

But the flames of jealousy still burn with undiminished fury in 
Brunhild's heart, and, brooding dark thoughts, she induces Gunther 
to invite Sigfrid and Kriemhild to a visit at their residence in 
Worms. Gunther objects at first, for reasons best known to him- 
self, but at last reluctantly consents. 

The invitation is accepted, Sigfrid and Kriemhild arrive at 
Worms, loaded with rich gifts ; they meet with a splendid recep« 
tion ; tournaments are given in their honour, and with the stirring 
blast of the trumpet, mingle the sweet sounds of the harp and 
flute. But through all this apparent harmony, we can detect already 
the shrill voice of hatred, jealousy, and malice, announcing the 
perpetration of the foul crime which, even after a thousand years 
fills the soul with horror and dismay I 

A fit opportunity for quarrelling with Kriemhild soon presents 
itself. In going to church, Brunhild insists on taking precedence 
over Kriemhild in the procession. At last, the latter, being pub- 
Ucly insulted by Brunhild, warmly resents such conduct, and the 
dispute ends by Kriemhild's telling her rival in what manner she 
had been vanquished by Gunther, namely, through Sigfrid's as- 
sistance alone. Brunhild denies it, and becomes almost frantic with 
rage, when Kriemhild produces the convincing proof, the girdle 
and ring, adding, at the same time, some offensive remarks about 
Brunhild's former relations to Sigfrid. 

Now her pride is humbled, she is stung to death, she has but 
one thought, and that is revenge on Sigfrid, who offended her. 

The latter, attaching little importance to the quarrel, good- 
naturedly tries to reconcile the ladies; but in vain. Brunhild's rage 
knows no bounds. 

In this state, Hagan von Tronei finds her ; he sees his queen 
and mistress insulted, he determines to revenge her. 

Er fragte was ihr ware, well er sie weinend faud ; 

Sie sagt' ihxzi die M&re. Er gelobi ihr gleich ^ut Basi^Ql, 
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Dass ea biissen soUe der Eriemliilde Mann, 
Oder man treff' ihn nimmer unter FrSlichen an. 

Kriemhild's brothers, and Ortwin of Metz, are consulted oa the 
subject; Giselher alone considers the matter as too trifling; how- 
ever, he is overruled, and Sigfrid's death is determined upon. 

Under the pretence of preparing for war, Sigfrid is called upon 
to join the army; but, previous to his departure, the treacherous 
' Hagan,' in taking leave of Kriemhild, is desired by her entreat- 
ingly to watch over Sigfrid in battle, for though almost in- 
vulnerable, there remained a small spot on his shoulder untouched 
by the dragon's blood, and on that spot he was vulnerable. 
Then the wicked Hagan induces her to sew a silk cross on Sigfrid's 
dress, so as to point out that spot, and the poor unsuspecting 
Kriemhild sews this blood-sign with her own hand. 

The night before Sigfrid*s departure, she has again a fearful 
dream, in which she sees her Sigfrid buried under two gigantic 
mountains, which had suddenly given way. 

With gloomy forebodings, she bids to her beloved hero a last 
farewell. 

Once on the march, the sham order is altered, and a hunting 
party is substituted. 

After the hunt, the chiefs, weary and thirsty, are conducted by 
Hagan to a well, taking its source near a lime tree. There the 
latter invites Sigfrid to run a race with him. Sigfrid accepts, and, 
(^thpugh heavily armed, arrives first; he then puts his arms aside, 
waiting for the arrival of King Gunther, in order to oflFer him, out 
pf courtesy, the first drink. 

When the latter has done so, Sigfrid stoops to quench his 
burning tUirst, and just when drawing in the cooling draught, the 
treachei-ous Hagan pierces the hero's shoulder, right through the 
pross which m^rks the vulnerable spot. Sigfrid gets up; his arms 
are gone, only his shield is left ; this he seizes with a last Herculean 
grasp, and strikes. The precious stones with which it is set are 
forced out;* but his life is ebbing fast away; he sinks down, and 
thjB forest around resounds from the fall of the hero. 

Growing fainter and fainter, he, with a dying voice calls for 
Gujither; Jie jias hut one thought and that is his beloved wife, 
his infant child. * Woe to them,^ he exclaims, in expiriug, ^ they 



♦ Wie wund er war zum Tode, so kraftig doch er schlug, 
Dass von dem Schilde nieder rieselte genug 
Des edlen Gesteines ; der Schild zerbrach auch fast ; 
So gem gerochen hatte sich der herrliche Qast. 
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will say of that child, that his nearest relatives have slain his 
father/ 

The forest flowers around are crimson dyed with the heart-blood 
of the expiring hero; he sighs once more, his spirit is with God ! * 

His murderers are at first desirous to conceal the murder^ but 
Hagan is against it. The corpse is carried to Worms^ and^ at the 
orders of that monster, deposited before the very door of Kriem- 
hild's house. 

On the following morning, the latter, when going to church, 
sees the corpse of her murdered husband by the lurid light of a 
torch : she utters one piercing cry of hoil'or^ for she has recognized 
him I 

Sigfrid^s old father and attendants hasten to the spot^ lamenta- 
tions and cries fill the hall. They offer to revenge their master, and 
are with difficulty restrained by Kriemhild, who tells them to bide 
their time. When the body is laid out, Gunther, his brothers, 
and also Hagan^ approach to see it. 

According to an old popular belief, the wounds of a murdered 
man are said to flow again, whenever the murderer approaches the 
body. For this reason Kriemhild watched Hagan, and to her 
horror the wounds did flow when that monster approached the 
corpse. 

The body is placed in the silver coffin : Kriemhild, frantic with 
grief and despair, rushes near to behold once more the noble 
features of her murdered husband. With her white hands she 
raises the hero's head, so beautiful even in death, and presses a 
last kiss on his pallid lips. 

Here ends the first part of the poem. After Sigfrid's death. 
King * Sigmnnd ' returns home with Kriemhild's child, in order to 
devote himself to his education; she, however, remains at Worms, 
near the grave of the idol of her heart, to bewail his untimely 
death, and ultimately to revenge it : 

Wo ihr Freund begraben lag wie fleissig ging sie bin ! 
Sie that es alle Tage mit traurigem Sinn, 
Und bat dass Gott der Gute seiner Seele moge pflegen : 
Gar oft bejammert wurde mit grosser Treue der Degen. 

Her brothers, anxious to reconcile her, cause Sigfrid^s treasure, 
the great * Nibelungenhort,' to be brought from the distant land 

* Die Blumen allenthalben waren vom Blute nass, 
Da rang er mit dem Tode, nicht lange that er das, 
Denn des Todes Waffe schnitt immer allzusehr, 
Anch muste bald ersterben dieser Degen lL^\vn sai'^YLfto* 
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of the Nibelungen, and given up to ' Kriemhild/ who, following 
the bent of her kindly disposition, is now enabled to devote 
herself to acts of charity; but the wicked * Tronei/ fearing that 
she might thereby increase her influence with the people, deprives 
her clandestinely of this treasure, and has it, at Gemofs advice, 
thrown into the Rhine, between the towns of Worms and Lorsch, 
where, according to the legend, it has remained concealed to this 
very day. Thirteen years after Sigfrid's death, king 'Etzel* 
(Attila) of Hungary, having lost his wife * Helche,' determines, at 
the advice of his chief, ' Riidiger von Bechlaren,' to sue for 
Kriemhild's hand. The chief entrusted with this mission starts 
for Worms, where he is hospitably received by Kriemhild's 
brothers. Hagan, however, foreboding ultimate mischief, does all 
in his power to frustrate Riidiger's designs. For a considerable 
time, Kriemhild will not listen to Etzel's ofiers ; and, when she 
finally consents, it is only after Riidiger's solemn promise to assist 
her in avenging Sigfrid's death : 

Dariiber schien getrSstet die Frau in ihrem Muth, 
Sie sprach : ' WohJan, so sohworet, was mir Jemaud thufc, 
Ihr wollt der erste werden, der rachen will mein Leid/ 
Da spraoh zu ihr der Markgraf : <Dazu bin ich gem bereit.' 

She then starts for distant Hungary. At Tulna she is met by 
Etzel, followed by mighty princes and a splendid suite; among whom 
we mention, Blodel, Etzel's brother, Hawart the Brave, king of 
the Danes, with his faithful vassal, Iring, Irnfrid of Thuringia, men- 
tioned in history under the name of Herrmanfrid, Gibike and 
Homboge, the Saxon lords, and prince Ramung of Wallachia. But 
the most prominent among them is Dietrich von Bern, the chief 
of the Amelung race ; his left hand grasps the hilt of his battle- 
sword, whilst his right is leaning on a lion-shield. Gigantic and 
powerful like Sigfrid, he resembles the departed hero still more by 
the fire that flashes from his eye, and the majestic dignity enthroned 
on his brow. 

Kriemhild^s marriage is then celebrated with great splendour at 
Vienna, and, a fortnight afterwards, she enters Etzel's castle. 
Several years elapse, during which she has become the mother of 
a lovely boy, called * Ortlieb.' At last the time of revenge is 
drawing near. Having induced her husband to invite her brothers 
and the principal Burgundian knights to visit Etzel castle, the far- 
famed heroes ^Werbel' and ' Swemlin ' are sent for that purpose 
to Worms. The invitation is accepted by the Bargundians, not- 
wjthstandmg Hagan's efforts to the contrary, and Kriemhild can 
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hardly restrain her delight, when hearing of the snccessful result 
of the errand. Soon afterwards^ the Burgundians, accompanied hj 
the merry singer * Volker/ leave for Hungary, travelling up the 
river Mein, through Eastern Franconia, down the Danube, the 
borders of which liver they find overflowing. Hagan, the most 
experienced among the travellers, in trying to find a safe fording- 
place, meets with two nymphs, one of whom encourages him to 
proceed on his journey^ while the other warns him of the certain 
destruction of the Burgundians. He then sustains a combat with 
the ferryman, slays him, seizes his boat, and being a skillful rower, 
takes the Burgundians safely to the opposite shore^ with the 
ezcepition of the chaplain^ whom he throws overboard^ but who 
saves himself by swimming. After this^ he destroys the boat so as 
to render a return impossible. The Burgundians then proceed on 
their journey, axe most hospitably received by Eiidiger von Bech- 
laren and his amiable wife Gotelinde, with whose lovely daughter 
Dietlinde, young Giselher falls in love during his short stay at the 
castle, and is betrothed to her. 

AIs nun b^gann zu fragen die minnigliche Maid 

Ob sie den Becken woUe, zum Theil war es ihr Leid ; 

Doch dachte sie zu nehmen den waidLichen Mann 

Sie sohamte sich der Frage, wie mauche Maid hat gethan. 

They then depart, pass through Dietrich's estates, who with his 
trustworthy Hildbrand meets them at the bead of his powerful 
host called * Die Wolfinschar.' 

Dietrich, in a conversation with Hagan, warns his old friend to 
be on his guard. When they at last reach EtzeUs castle^ the king 
and Kriemhild step to the window to see them enter. ' Behold^' 
exclaims the latter^ on seeing the well-known Burgundian colours, 
and the glittering of the eagle helmets^ * behold my long expected 
relatives; and now let those who love me, remember what I have 
suffered.' The Huns have assembled in great numbers to see the 
splendid entry of the Burgundians, all eyes are directed upon 
Hagan von Tronei, who, clad in steel armour, and mounted on a 
magnificent charger, is prominent among all, by his gigantic size 
and terror-inspiring countenance: 

Der Held war wohlgewacbsen, das ist sicher wahr 

Von Sohultem breit tmd Briisten gemischt war sein Haar 

Mit einer greisen Farbe^ von Beinen war er lang 

Und Bchrecklich von Gesichte, er hatte herrlichen Gang. 

The Burgundians having entered the castle, Yolker the singer^ 
anticipating the coming storm, enters into a ^Xemu ^acX» ^VOgl 
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Hagan, to defend each other uuto death. The latter then meets 
Kriemhild, who reproaches him with the murder of her husband. 
'I did slay him/ Hagan insolently replies, ^and am prepared to 
abide the consequences/ Kriemhild, without replying^ leaves hiin 
to receive her brothers in the hall, but only Giselher the youngest 
meets with a hearty welcome. According to the then prevailing 
custom, the guests are desired to give up their arms; Hagan 
however refuses doing so, and when * Kriemhild ' inquires about 
the cause of his mistrust, the noble ^ Dietrich von Bern' stfejps 
forth, exclaiming, ' It's I who warned him, my lady, and on rde, 
I trust, you will not avenge it.' She vainly appeals to him and 
Hildbrand to assist her in carrying out her treacherous designs. 
Blodel, EtzeUs brother, however, consents to attack those Burguh- 
dian soldiers, who, under the command of Dankwart, Hagan^s 
brother, had been encamped near the castle. 

Blodel at once proceeds to Dankwart's tent to challenge him to 
combat, but is speedily despatched by the latter. Then a terHble 
combat takes place between the Burgundians and Blodel's followers, 
in which the former, out-numbered by their opponents, are slain. 
Dankwart alone escapes with the loss of his shield, forces his 
passage to the royal hall, cutting down all those who oppose him. 
He enters it, covered with gore, crying, with a voice of thunder, 
* Hagan^ revenge our murdered comrades!' ^Nun trinken wir die 
Minne und opfem des Konigs Wein,' shouts the latter in starting 
from his seat — words beautifully expressive of the occasion^ and 
applying here to an old custom of the heathens, prevailing at their 
banquets, according to which a goblet was always emptied in 
remembrance of the dead. * Minne' signifies in memory of; 
*Des Konigs Wein,' the blood of the king's relatives, which was 
to flow in streams. Hagan draws his sword: with one blow he 
cuts off the head of young Ortlieb, Etzel's son, a second fells the 
child's guardian to the ground. Volker, Gunther, Gemot, and at 
last Giselher, rise to revenge the death of their fallen brethren. 
The banqueting hall is soon covered with the corpses of the Huns. 
Whilst the combat is ra^ng fiercest, Kriemhild appeals to Dietrich 
for protection. The gallant hero, remembering what he owes to 
the woman, the queen, and to the wife of his hospitable friend, 
readily consents; but being himself unconcerned in the strife, he 
asks permission to retire with her from the hall — a request granted 
by Gunther. The carnage begins witk renewed fury; then follows 
a short respite, during which Hagan upbraids Etzel for not par- 
ticipating in the struggle, calling him a coward, and scornfully 
challenging him to combat. The challenge is accepted by the 
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noble Iring, Margrave of Danemark. A terrific struggle ensues ; 
Iring being powerless against his formidable enemy, attacks alter- 
nately Volker and Gemot. The latter fells Iring to the ground : 
he rises again, and striking at Hagan a terrific blow with his 
famous sword ' Waske«' wounds him slightly. Being in his tiim 
assailed by the infuriated Hagan, Iring is driven down stairs, but 
forces bis way up again. A spear from Hagan's hand enters his 
forehead : he falls to rise no more. Irnfrid of Thuringia and 
Hawart have also succumbed. Night sets in to interrupt the work 
of blood and carnage, its stillness only broken by the sighs and 
cries of the dying and wounded. The combatants now divest 
themselves of their heavy armour, to cool and rest their weary 
limbs ; but Hagan and Volker remain fully armed. Knowing their 
fate, Ihey request to be allowed to leave the hall, in order to meet 
with a speedy death from the Huns who crowd the court below; 
but Kriemhild, notwithstanding the entreaties of her brother 
Giselher, and fearing that Hagan might escape, refuses this last 
request. Relentless even unto death, she now gives orders to set 
fire to the hall: dense columns of smoke have soon enveloped it in 
their stifling embrace, and the lurid flames rise heavenwards 
through that night of terror, blood, and crime. 

Das Feuer fiel gewaltig anf sie in den Saal : 
Sie wandten mit den Schilden es von sich ab im Fall 
Der Eauch und auch die Hitze schmerzten sie gar sehr 
Also grosser Jammer geschieht wohl Helden nimmer mehr. 

Half suffocated, with parched lips, and without anything to 
quench their Intolerable thirst, they have taken their place along 
the stone waUs, protecting themselves as well as they can with 
their shields against the burning atmosphere around; and when 
the first rays of God^s glorious light are reappearing in the 
heavens, and the last piece of wood has been consumed by the 
devouring element, the terrible combatants are seen blackened and 
scorched, but still undaunted, and ready to spend their last re- 
maining strength in this hopeless death-struggle. The combat 
begins again, and again the Huns cover the staircase with their 
corpses. Etzel now appeals to his most faithful adherents for as- 
sistance. Riidiger von Bechlaren^s noble heart at first hesitates, 
for it was he who conducted the Burgundians hither. To be instru- 
mental in their destruction would be perfidy, and yet to abandon 
his queen, to whom he has sworn allegiance, would be high treason 
and perjury. The sense of loyalty in Riidiger is too strong : no, 
he will not betray his king. 
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Da setzt er auf die Wage die Seele wie den Leib, 

' Da began zu weinen Kdnig Etzels Weib. 

Er sprach.* Ich muss euch halten den Eid den ich gethan 

O weh ! meiue Freunde, gar ungem greif ich sie an.' 

Biidiger now advances, engages in a murderous combat with 
Gemot, and fells him ; but the latter^ rising again^ strikes a deadly 
blow at Eiidiger : they both die on the same spot. Now lamenta- 
tions are heard everywhere, for Riidiger the good, the upright, 
and the brave, is no more ! When the news of his death reaches 
the ears of Dietrich von Bern, he is horror-struck. The race of 
the gigantic Amelungs then prepare to avenge Riidiger's death. 
Yolker^ the merry singer, is slain by Hildbrand : a terrific combat 
ensues between Oiselher and Wolfheart, in which both are 
destroyed, and Hagan having inflicted a severe wound on Hild- 
brand, the latter is compelled to leave the scene of carnage. His 
master, Dietrich, at last advances to sustain the final struggle 
against Ounther and Hagan, the only Burgundians still erect among 
the desolation around. Having summoned the latter to surrender, 
Hagan replies, ' No, not imtil my good Nibelungen sword shall 
have been broken to atoms.' He and Gunther, however, are 
finally overcome by Dietrich, bound by him, and conducted in this 
helpless state before Kriemhild, who offers to spare Hagan's life, 
if he will tell her where he concealed the Nibelungenhort (treasure). 

Hin ging die K(>nigstochter, wo sie Hagen sah ; 

Wie feindselig sprach sie zu dem Becken da : 

* Wollt ihr mir wiedergeben was ihr mit habt genommen, 

So mdget ihr wohl noch lebend heim zu den Burgonden kommen.' 

* As long as one of my masters lives/ replies the latter, * I shall 
not divulge the secret.' Then the cruel woman causes Gunther's 
head to be cut off before Hagan's eyes, who, although faint unto 
death, still retains his haughty and defiant attitude, and refuses to 
reveal the secret. ' In that case,' exclaims Kriemhild, ' there re- 
mains Sigfrid's good sword, with which to revenge his foul murder;' 
and, drawing it out of the scabbard, she plunges it into Hagan's 
heart. One deed of blood remains still to be enacted, and we shall 
throw a veil over this picture of horror, passion, and crime. 
Hildbrand, frantic with grief and rage, revenges Hagan's death on 
Kriemhild, who falls in uttering a piercing cry : 

Dawaren auch die Stolzesten eriegen vor dem Tod ; 
Die Leute hatten alle Jammer und Herzensnoth, 
Mit Leide war beendet des Kdnigs Lustbarkeit, 
Wie die Liebe Leiden gem am letzten Ende leiht. 

The JVibelungenlied bears a more national character than any 
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other epic poem of our primitive age ; and appeals therefore more 
forcibly to the nation's heart wherein it has taken root^ just as our 
ns^tive oaks are rooted in the soil of our fatherland. The mani- 
festations of nature, be they soul-gladdening or awe-inspiring, have 
always produced a greater effect on the mind of primitive nations ; 
and the impressions thus received have been uttered afterwards in 
language bearing unmistakeably the stamp of their pure origin. 

In our epic poem, the sun rises magnificently, and sets gloomily 
in its crimson-dyed majesty. At the dawn, all is pleasurable and 
lovely. Vernal flowers are scattered on our path ; we listen with 
rapture to songs celebrating the return of spring ; everything around 
breathes joy and peace; but, alas, the beautiful picture soon 
vanishes, smiles change into frowns, love into hatred; charity 
hospitality, and kindness, into relentless persecution and enmity 
the heart's sweet and kindly offerings into the gloom of passion^ 
hatred, revenge, blood and death ! 

The historical events alluded to, frequently offer the most palpa- 
ble contradictions. Dates and events are confusedly mixed together; 
the chain is often broken. Now and then the mythical effaces the 
historical element, at which we should not feel astonished, when 
we remember that the poem was transmitted from one generation 
to another, and must therefore have suffered at different periods 
great alterations in its historical character, independently of the 
fact, that, in proportion as the heathen myth was gradually disap- 
pearing, the legends bearing upon the primitive* eras became, in 
consequence, more and more incomprehensible to succeeding gene- 
rations. It is probable that the various songs appeared about the 
year 1170, in a connected shape, and that the whole poem was 
published about the year 1210. The author of this great epic is 
unknown; and how can it be otherwise, when we recollect that 
many writers of succeeding ages contributed to it ? Among the 
best translations we place foremost that of Karl Simrock, we also 
mention those of Pfizer, Lachmann von der Hagen, von Hinsberg 
and Bebenstock. During the 14th and 15th centuries, the poem 
remained neglected. Bodmer discovered, about the year 1750^ two 
manuscripts of it in the library of Goimt Ems at Graubiindten, and 
had them printed under the title of ^ Kriemhild's Revenge/ A 
Swiss, named Miiller, published the poem during the reign of 
Frederic the Great. Wishing to dedicate his work to that monarch, 
he received an answer still preserved under frame in the Ziirich 
library, for the edification of all lovers of German literature. 

We give here a few verses of the Nibelungen in its original text 
and in modem German : 
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1. AVENTIDRB VON DEN NlBBLUNOBK. 

1. Una ist in alt en maren wvnders yil geseit 
Von heleden lobebaren, von grozer arebeit, 

Von frevde unt hochgeciten von weinen vnt klagen, • 

Von kvner recken striten mvget ir nu wvnder horen sagen. 

Erstcu Abenthener. 

Vicl Wanderdinge melden die Sagen uns schon fruh 

Von preiswerthen Helden, von grosser Noth und Miili, 

Von Freud und Festlichkeiten, von Weinen und von Klagen, 

Von kiihner Kecken Streiten mogt ihr nun Wander horen sagen. 

2. Ez wvhs in Buregonden ein vil edel magedin, 
Daz in alien landen niht schoncrs mohte sin, 
Chricmliilt geheizen, div wart ein schone wip; 
Darvmbe mvsin degene vil verliesen den lip. 

£s wuchs in Burgonden ein edel Magdelein. 
Wie in alien Landen nichts schoiiers mochte sein. 
Kriemhild war sie geheissen und ward ein schones Weib, 
Um das viel Degen mussten verlieren Leben and Leib. 

3. Ir pflagen dri kunige edel vnt rich, 

*^ Gunther und Gemot die rechen lobelich, 

Vnt Giselhcr der junge, ein wetlicher degen; 

Div frowe was ir swester, die helde hetens in ir pflegen. 

Sie pflegten drei Konige, edel und reich, 
Gunther und Gemot, die Recken ohne Gleich; 
Und Geiselher der junge, ein waidlicher Degen; 
. Ihre Schwester war die Fraue, die Helden batten sio zu pflegen. 

We possess another poem, describing the early adventures of 
Sigfrid, called ^ Das Lied vom hiimin Sigfried ' (The song of the 
horny Sigfrid). The foUowihg is the substance of it: — A 
treacherous blacksmith sends Sigfrid, under some pretext, to the 
^ood, so that he might become there the prey of a formidable 
dragon. Sigfrid, hovrever, having discovered its den in the 
thicket of the dark forest, slays the monster with his good sword 
^ Balmung,' and after having bathed in^its blood, is made thereby 
invulnerable (horny). Having heard that Kriemhild, the daughter 
of King Gibbich, of Burgundy, had been carried off by another 
einchanted dragon, to whom she was to be married as soon as the 
spell should have been broken, Sigfrid determines to deKver her. 
In passing through the wood, he meets a dwarf, mounted on a 
black horse, and wearing a dazzling crown. Sigfrid, having 
heard from him that the giant Kuperan guards the entrance of the 
dragon's den, sustains several terrible combats with the giant, 
vanquishes him, attacks the dragon, and succeeds in killing it. 
During the struggle, the dwarfs and cobolds of the mountain 
escape, carrying oflF, at the same time, the treasure of the King of 
the Nibelungen entrusted to their keeping. Finally, however, it 
falls again into Sigfrid's hands, who, after having delivered the 
beautiful Elriemhild, of course marries her, but on this occasion 
the dwarf ^EngeP prophesies Sigfrid's early and cruel deatii. 
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The poem alludes afterwards to the legends contained in the first 
part of tlie Nibelungenlied. We find a translation of it in the 
second volume of * Hagen's und Primisser^s Heldenbuch/ 

Among the old popular songs treating on the third, the East 
Gothic Era, and on the adventures of its principal hero, ^ Dietrich 
von Bern,^ we mention here ' Ecken Ausfahrt ^ (* Eggenlied ') and 
* King Laurin/ The former describes the adventures of ' Ecke/ 
who, at the instigation of his friends ^ Fasolt/ * Ebenrot the Wild,* 
and three beautiful queens, leaves his home, in order to fight 
against * Dietrich von Bern/ by whom he, after many a murderous 
encounter, is finally slain. Joseph von Lassberg and Schonhut 
have published fragments of the * Eggenlied.' We find it also in 
the first volume of ' Hagen's Heldenbuch,' published in the year 
1820. 

* King Laurin ' is a dwarf-legend of the Tyrol. Laurin resides 
in a beautiful rose-garden, inaccessible to anybody; a silken thread 
encloses it on all sides, and woe to him who tears it, for he is sure 
to lose his hand or foot. Many a hero having thus lost his life, 
'Dietrich von Bern' and 'Wittich' determine to punish the 
dwarf. They first encountered * Dietlieb of Steiermark,' brother 
of the lovely * Similde,' whom the cruel dwarf had carried oflf, and 
then compelled her brother ' Dietlieb * to serve under him* He 
and the treacherous imp, having been vanquished, the latter pre- 
pared a beverage, which makes his conquerors fall into a death- 
like sleep ; and in this state of helplessness has them all thrown 
into prison. When Dietrich awakens, his rage knows no bounds ; the 
legend informs us that his very breath changed into fire and flames, 
by which his fetters are consumed. Then ensues a fearful struggle 
between the heroes and the whole dwarfish community. ' Dietlieb ' 
profits by this opportunity of deserting his master, delivering his 
sister, and conducting her home. ' King Laurin,' however, is led 
to ' Verona,' where, according to one account, he is said to have 
ultimately become a Christian. Another poem, based on this era, 
and published in the fourteenth century, *Die Rabenschlacht,' 
Battle of Ravenna, deserves to be mentioned here. Scharf and 
Ort, sons of King Etzel, leave their home, to the great grief of 
their mother, Helche, in order to assist Dietrich in his struggle 
against his uncle, Ermanrich. Arriving at Ravenna, Dietrich, 
having pledged his word to watch over the safety of Helche's 
children, confides them, and his own brother Dieter, before leaving 
for the scene of war, to the care of Ilsan. The ardour of the 
young heroes, however, is too great ; they leave clandestinely, meet 
the formidable giant Wittich, wbe kills one of the brothers, and 
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then generously offers to spare the life of the second. The latter, 
however, anxious to revenge his brother's death, refuses to yield, 
and meets also with his death. Dieter is likewise killed. When 
Dietrich hears of their death, he, almost frantic with rage, 
advances to attack Wittich, who, instead of showing fight, jumps 
into the sea, where he is saved by the mermaid Wdchilt. Then 
follows the mourning of Queen Helche, for the death of her sons, 
^ whose bones are bleaching on yonder bleak heath, over which the 
ravens are hovering,' words used by RUdiger, when informing the 
poor mother of her children's untimely death. She then addresses 
bitter reproaches to Dietrich, for not having watched over them as 
he had promised, but seeing how deeply and sincerely that hero 
himself bewailed their loss, she ultimately forgives him. The 
poem of the Battle of Ravenna is contained in the second volume 
of ' von der Hagen's and Primisser's Heldenbuch.' Ettmiiller also 
published the same in a fragmentary form in the year 1846. 

Let us now, in concluding our remarks on the legends of this 
era, say a few words of another epic belonging to it, called the 
* Rosengarten zu Worms,' a poem abounding in eccentricities, and 
most perplexing to the philologist, on account of the wonderfully 
confused manner in which events, dates, and individualities are 
mixed together. Kriemhild, again the heroine of the subject, 
owns a beautiful garden, called the ^ Rosengarten zu Worms,' the 
keeping of which is entrusted to Sigfrid, and the principal Bur- 
gundian knights. Gibbich, Kriemhild's father, had promised to 
him who should force an entrance into this garden, several rich 
rewards, among which a wreath of roses, and, above all, a kiss 
from Kriemhild's lips were those most coveted by the gallant 
swains. Dietrich von Bern, following the advice of his master-of- 
arms, Hildbrand, leaves his home to obtain the tempting prize. 
The most characteristic and somewhat comical figure in the poem 
is monk Ilsan, Hildbrand's brother. Once a warrior himself, he 
had for many years past changed the busy life of the world for the 
solitude of the convent. He is now appealed to by Dietrich, who, 
on the point of leaving for his expedition, stands in need of the 
co-operation of another combatant. It is midnight. A knock is 
heard at the door of the convent. ' What's the matter?" cries 
Ilsan, just starting from his sleep. ' Sir,* replies a monk, who had 
stepped to the window, * I see an old warrior, wearing in his crest 
three wolves, and a golden serpent.' ' That's my brother Hild- 
brand,' exclaims Ilsan. * But,* continues the monk at the window, 
' near him stands a young man of gigantic size, mounted on a 
splendid cbargeVf wearing the lion in. \u!& exe%t.' 'Thafs my 
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brotlier Dietrich/ is the reply. The door is opened. At first they 
are coldly received; but when Ilsan hears of the object of their 
errand, that they are going 

* To see the river Rhine 
Where dwells the maiden fine.' 

the warlike spirit of the monk is roused again, he throws away his 
hood, and the old armour, worn in many a previous battle^ and 
which had never left him during his seclusion in the convent, be- 
comes now visible under his vestments. Ilsan, having received 
permission from his superiors, then sets out, followed by the male- 
dictions of the other monks, to whom he had always been a great 
annoyance. Once on the road, the gloomy friar becomes quite 
sprightly, plays the most extraordinary pranks, rolls himself on the 
grass, in short, exhibits that peculiar exuberance of spirits so well 
defined by Goethe in these lines: 

' Ihoi ward kannibalisch wohl, 
Als wie fiinf hundert Sauen.' 

He arrives at Worms, obtains the sweet reward from Kriemhild, 
whose face becomes almost sore, owing to the intensity with which 
the bearded monk inflicts the * baiser de rigueur ' on the lovely 
maiden's rosy cheeks. After this performance, he returns to the 
convent with his rose wreaths, the thorns of which he forces into 
the monks' skulls, in order to repay them with interest for their 
kind wishes expressed at his departure. When they ultimately 
refuse to lend him their spiritual assistance, he quietly ties their 
beards together, and suspends the poor friars on a long pole, like 
so many sparrows, all in a row. * Monk Ilsan* has for centuries 
remained a favourite character in our early history, a fact to which 
the woodcuts of the fifteenth century bear ample testimony. The 
poem was written before the year 1295. W. Grimm published an 
excellent translation of it in the year 1836, and it is also contained 
in the second volume of ' Hagen^s and Primisser's Heldenbuch.' 

GUDRUN. 

The legends of the fifth era, called the Northern German, 
Danish, Frisian, Normanic, alludes to the maritime life of Northern 
Germany, and the mysteries of the vast ocean which borders it. 
This cycle is represented in our literature by the epic poem of 
* Gudrun,' which, next to the ^ Nibelungen,' occupies so prominent 
a place in our ancient literatm^e, that competent judges hajre 
called it * Die Nebeusonne/ that is, the reflection oS VXia\» ^^"^ 
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epic poem. Let us remember, that these earliest productions of 
our literature are the real standard by which we can judge cor- 
rectly the character of the Teutonic race. The purest life-blood of 
the nation flows through them; they are the mirrors wherein we 
see reflected those qualities which have formed, and let us hope 
always will form, so transcendent a feature in the character of that 
race; loyalty, good faith, sincerity, devotedness, and kindness (die 
deutsche Treue, Milde und Dankbarkeit). The poem of * Gudrun' 
embraces three generations, that of Hagan, King of Ireland, of 
Hettel, King of Friesland, and of Gudrun, HetteFs daughter. 
The various Germanic races have preserved the song of Horant, 
the Stomam king, who, with the warlike chiefs Frute and Wate, 
were sent as ambassadors to Hagan's court, in order to sue, in the 
name of their master. King Hettel, for the hand of the lovely 
Hilda, Hagan's daughter. Horant, possessing a most beautiful 
voice, moves, by its melody, the heart of the fair Hilda, who 
becomes HetteFs wife.* They had two children, Ortwin and 
Gudrun. When the latter has grown up, a certain Norman 
prince, of the name of Hartmut, asks her in marriage, but, owing 
to an inveterate enmity existing between the Frisian and Norman- 
nic races, his offers are rejected. King Herwig, of Sealand, more 
successful, is betrothed to Gudrun : 

Da ward getraut die Schone, dem Kecken jetzt zur Stund, 
Der sie sollte krdnen, und ihm ward von ihr kund 
Missmuth so wohl wie Freude, man gab sie ihm zum Weibe 
Das spiirten bald im ELampfe, viel wackere Eecken selbst an ihrem 
Leibe. 

Immediately afterwards, father and bridegroom are compelled to 
leave for a distant war, and during their absence, the disappointed 
Hartmut and his father Ludwig attack HetteFs castle, and succeed 
in carrying off Gudrun. When informed of the dastardly deed, 
Hettel and Herwig at once return, accompanied by their heroic 
chiefs, among whom Wate is foremost; they overtake their 
treacherous foes hear a place called * Der Wulpensand,' or ' Wul- 
penweide,^ an island in the German Ocean. Here a terrific battle 
ensues, and just when the sun is setting, Hettel is slain by Ludwig, 
the Norman king. Wate then continues the combat, but, during 
the night, the Normans succeed in escaping with their prey, poor 
Gudrun. Wate, having lost nearly all his men, is unable to pur- 

* Dd kom an einem l,bende, daz in sd gelanc, daz von Tenemarke der kiiene 
degen san mit sd h^rlicher stimme, daz ez wol gemuose al den liuten: d& von 
geaweiG yogeliae schallen. (Stansia 37^V 
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sue them. Silently and mournfully he returns to the castle he so 
often had entered before as conqueror^ in order to communicate 
the sad tidings to Gudrun^s mother^ Hilda : 

O weh ! welch grimmes Leiden, sprach des Kdnig*s Weib, 
Wie ist von mir gewichen, mein Herz der sUsse Leib : 
Der macht'ge Eecke Hettel, jueine Ehre muss nun sohwinden, 
Und sie ist auch verloren ! Mein Auge wird Gudrun nicht wieder 
findenl 

Ghidnm is then conducted to Ludwig's castle, where Queen Sige- 
linda at first receives her kindly, but soon alters her tone, when 
she finds Gudrun determined to keep inviolate the faith she has 
pledged to her beloved Herwig. Nothing, not even the most 
cruel treatment she has to suffer, can make her swerve from the 
path of duty and virtue. Obliged to do the lowest menial work, 
she cheerfiilly submits rather than act against the dictates of her 
conscience. Thus several years elapse, during which the Friesian 
heroes make strenuous efforts to repair their losses, and to get 
ready [an armed expedition for the delivery of Gudrun; at last 
they are able to start. After a long and dangerous voyage, they 
reach an island, from the most elevated part of which they discover 
the Norman coast, glittering in the morning light, — blessed sight, 
after so many toils and labours! Gudrim, on the eve of their 
arrival, had been sent as usual to the sea-shore; here a nymph had 
appeared to her, informing her that her sufferings would now soon 
come to an end. Thus engaged in conversation, she had remained 
beyond the time allotted by her cruel mistress. To punish her, 
she is sent back to the dreary shore on the following morning, 
barefooted and thinly dressed. On this very morning, her. brother 
and her bridegroom Herwig, arrive in a barge to reconnoitre the 
country : they see poor Gudrun cold and shivering, her golden 
hair a play to the wild winds of heaven; they approach and salute 
without recognising her. At last, when she sees the ring on her 
bridegroom's finger, she can no longer restrain her feelings, for 
SHE has recognized them at the first glance. They are then in- 
formed of the cruel treatment which she, for her lover's sake, had 
suffered; they refrain, however, from delivering her then; for^ 
according to the strict code of honour of those times, it would 
have been deemed dishonourable in a knight, to get by stealth what 
he could have obtained by his good sword. They return, in order 
to prepare for assaulting the castle that very night. Gudrun, and 
her faithful companion in suffering, Hildburg, watch the approach 
<rf their deliverers from the castle tower ; the moon shines bright, 
mid the steel helmet^i of the heroes can be aeea g^t\.^xiw% V];i ^^ 
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distance. Here the poem beautifully describes a dialogue between 
Gudrun and Hildburg^ in which the former weeps over the 
bloodshed and misery which for her sake is about to take place : 

Da sah sie reiche Segel sich blahn auf der See, 

Da sprach die edle Jung&au : * Nun ist es erst mir weh.' 

' Ach ! wehe mir Yerlassenen, dass ich je ward geboren, 

Manchem wackeren Helden, geht Leib und Leben jetzt verloren.' 

The storm now begins: Ludwig, the Norman king, falls under 
the heavy blows of Herwig; Sigelinda has already drawn the sword 
to revenge her husband^s death on Gudrun, who in her turn is 
saved by Hartmut. Sigelinda falls by the hand of the chief 
Wate, Gudrun having vainly interposed to save her life. 
When the combat is over, all resentment ceases: Gudrun is 
joined to Herwig. Hartmut, the Norman king^ marries Hildburg, 
the faithful companion of Gudrun during her captivity and suffer- 
ings, and Ortwin, Gudrun^s brother, is joined to Hartmut's sister, 
Ortrun. The last traces of their dissensions are effaced by an 
alliance bef;ween Herwig and Ortwin, by which they take a pledge 
to defend each other against any aggressor. 

Ortwin und Herwig schwuren jetzt zusammen, 

Einander stete Treue dass sie ihr FdrsteDamt, 

Wollten in hohen Ehren und preiswiirdig tragen, 

Wer ihnen schaden wollte^ den wollten beide fangen und erschlagen. 

Whilst in the Nibelungen-lay we sympathise with the unutter- 
able grief of Kriemhild, our moral feelings condemn the act which 
makes her commit so fearful a revenge. In Gudrun^ however, we 
see a pattern of every womanly virtue, purity, gentleness, and 
resignation. Restored to her former position, she effaces the last 
traces of the past, by doing good to those who persecuted her in 
the hour of her misfortunes. In the Nibelungen, the sun sets 
gloomily among hatred, strife, and bloodshed ; in Gudrun, it leaves 
us shedding its benign rays over the country around in majesty 
and peace. For the preservation of this poem we are indebted to 
the Emperor Maximilian I., who had it inscribed on parchment 
and preserved in the imperial library of Ambras, in the Tyrol. 
Gervinus and Keller, two eminent German philologists, have in 
modem times translated this second pearl of our early epic poetry. 

Sixth Era. 
Of the 6th Era,^ called the Lombardian, the poems of King 

• The Norwegian Vilkinasaga, written towards the middle of the thirteenth 
centuiy, contains the history of the King oi ^VlVdiiAlAiid (Psanbriz), bearing 
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Kother, Kiug Otnit, and of Huy and Wolfdietrich, deserve to be 
mentioned. Kiug Bother^ residing at Bari in Apulia, sends twelve 
knights to the Emperor Constautine, whose daughter he is anxious 
to marry.* 

Whilst negotiations are carried on for this purpose at Constanti- 
nople, Bother^ somewhat impatient, suddenly appears in that town, 
where, by stratagem and force, he obtains possession of the fair 
princess, and carries her oflF. The Turks, however, succeed in 
delivering her ; but, after a second battle, Rother, through the co- 
operation of a host of giants, proves victorious, and gains finally 
permanent possession of the object of his wishes. The poem, 
although of a secondary order, is not without some literary merit. 

The legend of Otnit dates from a more remote origin. Otnit 
ardently loves the daughter of a heathen king : but like all the 
knightly swains of that period, has to fight for his love. He van- 
quishes, however, all obstacles, leads the lovely maiden home, has 
her baptized and called Sidrat, and then lives with her many years 
happy and prosperous at Garda. 

The legend of Hug and Wolfdietrich, is interwoven with that 
of Otnit. Like his predecessors, Hugdietrich loves a fair princess, 
enters her father^s castle in disguise, and elopes with her. Hug- 
dietrich's son, Wolfdietrich, having been deprived of his inheritance 
by his brothers, declares war against them; but in the struggle, 
his bravest and most faithful adherents are either killed or made 
captives. The poem describes in glowing terms, Wolfdietrich 's 
grief at the loss of his friends, another instance of the heart-felt 
attachment shewn by the old chiefs towards their allies and adhe- 
rents, fidelity having always been a striking feature in their cha- 
racter. After many encounters with giants and dragons, he meets 
Otnit, vanquishes him, and becomes finally his ally. When 
Wolfdietrich, some time afterwards sets out for a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, Otnit receives from his treacherous father-in-law two 
young dragons, by whom he is ultimately devoured. This part of 
the poem is rich in touching episodes, and describes the attachment 
shown to Otnit daring his combats with the dragons by his faithful 
horse and dog. When returning from his pilgrimage, Wolfdietrich 
revenges Otnit's death, obtains his celebrated breast-plate called 

great analogy to the events of King Rother, or Huother^ and unquestionably 
proves the poem to be of German origin. 

♦ Hin ze Constantinopole dar holze unde geberge lacb, 

der vel mdren bm^e. d^r zugen Kdtheres man. 

Sine mile mder half der stat 
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Briinne, mentioned in the Eggenlied, and finally marries the 
widow Sidrat. After this, he vanquishes his brothers, delivers his 
captive friends, and, having yielded his empire to his son Hug- 
dietrich, enters a convent, and is said to have died during a 
nightly combat with the spirits. 

These Lombardian legends, of which the authors are unknown, 
form part of the celebrated Heldenbuch. 



EARLY ESTHETIC POETRY. 

KUNSTEPOS. 

WE now come to a period void of that essentially national cha* 
racter which had distinguished German literature hitherto. 
On a previous occasion, I enumerated the cycles on which our 
earliest national legends ai*e founded. I shall now, in the same 
manner, indicate the various literary groups constituting the era, 
which, on account of its more refined character, has been called 
that of ^Esthetic poetry (Kunstepos). 

To the First of these groups belong the French legends of 
Charlemagne, also called the Carlovingian era, including the 
* Rolandslied/ ^ Die Roncevalschlacht,' and ^ Wilhelm von Oranse.' 
The Second contains the legends of the ^Holy Graal,* or 
^ Graalsage,' on which the trilogy * Parcival,' * Lohengrin,' and 
^ Titurel ' is founded. The Third embraces the legends of the 
Celtic tribes, the ancient Britons and Welsh, those^of King Arthur, 
and the Knights of the Round Table, including ' Tristan ' and 
^ Isolt,^ by Gottfried von Strasbourg, ^ Erec ' and ' Iwein,' by^Hart- 
mann von der Aue,' and ^ Wigalois,' by Grafenberg. 

The Fourth contains all the legends based on ancient poems, 
such as the Trojan War, VirgiFs jEneid, by Heinrich von 
Veldekin, and Lamprecht's Alexander the Great. The legends of 
the Fifth group bear an essentially saintly character. 

The Carlovingian era is almost exclusively represented in| our 
poetry by the Ronceval battle, or Rolandslied. Grown originally 
in the soil of France, the poetical seeds have been scattered over 
many countries; for, independently of several French versions, we 
possess a Latin, English, German, and Icelandic account of the 
legend. The Rolandslied itself is founded on an event, of compa- 
ratively little importance, occurring between the years 777 and 
778. Eginhard, the secretary of Charlemagne, relates, that in 
the year 777^ an embassy was sent by the Governor of Caesaris 
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Augusta, now Saragossa, to Paderborn, where Charlema^-.o 
resided, in order to demand assistance against Emir Abdaramau. 
Having complied with the request, Charles leaves for Spain, sub- 
dues the country, as far as Saragossa, but in the midst of his 
victories he is informed that the Saxons have broken out in 
rebellion under their chief, Wittekind, and massacred Charles' 
great chief, Hruodlandus. Out of these scanty materials, Roumanic 
poetry has erected one of its loftiest monuments, a convincing 
proof that the respective merits of the poems and legends at 
antiquity cannot be measured by the events on which they are 
based 5 for the historical element, independently of its being con- 
fosed and contradictory, is, in most cases, of a very subordinate 
nature. We must, therefore, not look to the events, but to the 
character of the nation described therein; aud, in this respect, 
these early poems reflect it most faithfully ; we hear, in reading 
them, as it were, the beating of a nation's heart. A priest, of the 
name of Conrad, translated the subject from a French original, at 
the instigation of Duke Henry the Lion, between the years 1172 
and 1177. The poem begins thus : 

Creator of all things, Emperor of all kings, 

Thou highest Priest and Judge, teach me thy words, 

Send unto me thy holy law, that I may shun falsehood, 

And write down the truth of a beloved man, how he won God's kingdom, 

that's Charles the Emperor, 
Kow with God, with whose help he overcame many a heathen country, 

and thus did honour to the Christians. 

* SchSpfer aller Dinge, B^aiser aller Konige, wol du oberster Priester und 
Bichter (Ewart) lehre mich selbst deine Worte, sende mir zu Munde, deine 
heilige Urkunde, dass ich die Liige vermeide, die Wahrheit schreibe, von 
einem theuerlichen Maun, wio er das Qottesreich gewann, das ist Karl der 
Kaiser, vor Gott ist er, denn er mit Gott iiberwand viel manch heidnische 
Land, damit er die Christen hat geehrt.' 

The following forms the subject of the Rolandslied : — Charles, 
followed by a great array, leaves for Spain, to subdue the heathen. 
Having advanced as far as Saragossa, he receives a message from 
King Marsilie, who, closely pressed, and following the advice of the 
old sage, Blanscandiz, offers his submission, expressing, at the 
same time, the wish of becoming a Christian. His real design, 
however, is to deceive Charles, and, ultimately, to betray the 
small detachment of troops, which the latter, trusting in Marsilie's 
professions, would have left behind. Eoland, Oliver, Turpin, and 
Naimes, his great chiefs, at once perceive the snare, and warn their 
master to be on hia guard. Genelun, "Roland'a B\.e^feX)ckfcT,Vc>r«' 
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ever, declares in favour of Marsilie's oflfers, upon which the chiefs 
express their readiness to proceed to the court of the heathen king. 
Charles, however, objects to their going thither. Boland then 
suggests that Genelun should be sent, at which the latter feels very 
indignant, knowing well that such an errand would be certain 
death to him. He, however, leaves, with the treacherous Blans- 
candiz, attended by 700 chosen men. Once on their road, both 
enter into a conspiracy against Boland. Having arrived, King 
Marsilie, at the advice of Blanscandiz, accepts, unconditionally, all 
the offers made by Charles. Genelun, the traitor, then returns to 
the court of the emperor, and having recommended Boland as the 
fittest governor for Spain, the latter leaves, attended by a very 
small army. Having set foot on Spanish ground, he is attacked 
by the overwhelming numbers of the treacherous heathen ; three 
times he repulses them, but new levies advance against the small 
band of the Christian heroes. A fourth terrific battle ensues, and 
when it is raging fiercest, Boland seizes his ivory bugle, called 
'Olifant'; its mighty sounds drown the battle cries, and reach 
Charles' ears at a great distance. He at once starts to succour 
his devoted friends, but his bravest chiefs, Oliver, Turpin, and 
Boland, have fallen, meanwhile, like heroes."^ The latter, when 
already in a dying state, seizes his battle-sword, ^ Durandarte,' in 
order to break it against the rock, so that it might not fall into 
heathen hands.f Nothing, however, will prevail against the old 
blade, as long as the hero grasps it in his hands. Boland then 
recommends his soul to God, offers a last prayer for his emperor, 
and dies. And when the great hero has departed this world, the 
poem tells us, that darkness set in, that houses and palaces were 
destroyed, that the wild storms were howling, and stars falling 
from the heavens. 

Der vil lichte tac 

wart viiister, sam diu naht. 

Then follows the revenge of the victorious Charles on the 
heathen, the mourning song of Boland, and the punishment 
of the traitor Genelun, who is condemned to be torn to 
pieces, a sentence carried into execution in the market-place at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 



♦ Dnd es klingt und tos't ! Es kampfen f l^^z swert er uf huop, 
Sarazen und Frankenritter ; in den stain er iz sluoc, 

Wie verzweifelnd, wie verblutend, iz ne t6t sin nehain war. 

Khngen Roland's Waldhornrufe ! Er sluoc iz aver dar 

(Hsike). rait poideu alnen hanten. 
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Second Group. 
GraaUage, 
According to tlie legend, the holy Graal or chalice, a gem of the 
most costly description, possessed mysterious properties, and re- 
presented the higher spiritual life. No harm, it was said, befel 
him who gazed at it, as eternal youth was the portion of those 
to whose keeping the jewel was entrusted. Every Friday a white 
dove descended from heaven, and placed the host in the sacred vessel. 
To be its guardian was considered the greatest honour. Titurel, 
the son of some fabulous king of Anjou, built a magnificent temple 
for the keeping of this wonderful gem. It was of a circular form, 
surrounded by 72 chapels, each of which — surmounted by a high 
tower, roof, and altar-piece, was of the most costly description; 
sparkling diamonds, representing sun and moon, formed the dome. 
Only the pure in heart were allowed to approach the sanctuary, 
and there is no doubt that the origin of the order of the Templars 
is connected with the myth of the holy Graal. It forms the prin- 
cipal subject of Wolfram v. Eschenbach's * Parcival,^ * Titurel,' and 
'Lohengrin.' Of this trilogy, * Parcival' possesses the highest 
literary merit. Whilst in the 'Artus' legends, a description of 
purely worldly events is given, we possess in those of the * Graal * 
the embodiment of the struggles between mind and matter, good 
and evil. This is exemplified by Parcival, a man who, after having 
strayed from the path of righteousness, and renounced his Creator, 
retraces his steps, and redeems the errors of the past, by devoting 
himself with a repenting heart to all that is good, pure, and 
vutoous. 

The following is an outline of the poem. Parcival, the son of 
Gamuret, of the royal house of Anjou, after having lost his father 
at an early age, is brought up by an affectionate mother in the 
solitude of the woods, far away from the dwellings of men. One 
day, splendidly dressed knights pass through the forest : he is struck 
with wonder and amazement, having never before seen the face of 
any other human being but that of his mother. At this sight new 
sensations are kindled within him, for he has meanwhile grown up 
a splendid youth. Nothing can now restrain him from seeing with 
his own eyes those distant countries, and to accomplish those deeds 
of which he had heard so much. His mother's tears flow in vain ; 
he leaves, and arrives at the court of King Arthur, where his splen- 
did bearing, and skill in manly exercises, excite general admiration. 
Here he is informed of a certain princess, whose castle is besieged 
by her rebellious subjects ; he delivers her, and obtains her hand. 
Soon afterwards, his heart iougs to see agam 1^ di^^^ tsxq^^^x^ 
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whom he had left so suddenly. On his way thither, he arrives one 
night at a beautiful castle, and enters it. In a magnificent hall, 
400 knights are seated on rich velvet cushions. One of them, 
occupying th^ most prominent seat, attracts the attention of every 
one : he is wrapped in costly furs, but intense suficring and grief 
are depicted in his countenance. It is King Anfortas, and his 
castle is the fortress in which the holy Graal is kept. After a 
splendid banquet, Parcival retires to rest. On the following 
morning he finds his horse saddled, but not a human being in the 
castle. On the point of leaving, he hears the voice of a dwarf 
reproaching him for not having asked after the cause of all he had 
seen, for it was only by a question of that kind that the spell of 
King Anfortas would be broken, and he again restored to health. 
He leaves, and meets his cousin Sigune, who also taunts him with 
his neglect. Continuing his road, he all at once sees three drops 
of blood in the snow, at the sight of which he grows melancholy, 
and feels an irresistible longing for all those dear to his heart. 
But, alas ! he is not destined to see again his mother, she having 
died of a broken heart. After many adventures, he returns 
to the court of King Arthur, where an enchantress curses him a 
second time for not having broken the spell of King Anfortas. 
At last, a great change takes place within him : henceforth he 
determines to devote himself heart and soul to the defence of the 
holy Graal, by becoming a better man, and he succeeds: for, after 
many adventures, dangers, and sacrifices, and having rendered 
himself fit and worthy for that holy office, he is a second time 
admitted to the mysterious castle, where he does not now omit to 
ask the question on which so much depended. Anfortas is restored 
to health, and Parcival again meets his wife and children, of whom 
the eldest, Lohengrin, succeeds him on the throne. 

Eschenbach's * Titurel,' also called * Tschionatulandus,' and 
' Sigune,' a poem likewise based on the Graal legend, appeared 
only in a fragmentary shape. It belongs to the most successful 
specimens of ancient aesthetic poetry. 

* Lohegrin,* but distantly related to the Graal cycle, is very 
deficient in its historical character, and describes the fabulous 
adventures of Lohengrin, the minstrels' war at the Wartburg. 
Lohengrin's campaign in Germany, his marriage with the Duchess 
of Brabant, whom he ultimately abandons, when this lady insists 
on being informed of his origin. In ^ Lohengrin,' far inferior to 
* Parceval ' in a literary point of view, we have a graphic description 
of the manners of those times. The myth about giants rising from 
the depth of the sea^ of swans tandergoing various transfoiinatioiui, 
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which pervades the Graalsaga, we meet, in the legends of the 
Saxons, Danes, Guelphs, and Franks, as well as in those founded 
on the Carlovingian era, of which Grimm, in his ' Kinder and 
Hausmarchen/ draws such a charming and truly national picture. 

The legend of the holy Graal is interwoven with that of King 
Arthur, or the Knights of the Bound Table. 



Third Group. 

Arthur resides with his beautiful wife Guinever, at Caer 
leon (castle Leon) on the Usk, in Wales. Twelve knights, the 
best and most noble in the land^ form the centre of his court; 
seated at a round table, they daily meet, in order to discuss the 
afifaira of the land, and to watch over the honour and rights of all. 
There existed no greater honour than that of belonging to King 
Arthur's court, no greater disgrace than being dismissed from it. 
From their central abode, the knights of Arthur went about the 
country in search of adventures, for the protection of women, 
to punish wrong-doers, disenchant the enchanted, or to fight against 
giants and dwarfs. The various Welsh, French, and German 
legends of this era describe these adventures, the principal scenes 
of which occurred in the Brochallean, forest of Solitude, still 
bearing this name in Brittany. The original Welsh version, rather 
confused, bears unmistakeably the stamp of the age in which it 
was written ; the French account is more arranged, a certain tone 
of refinement of style pervading it. It must always remain un- 
certain how the French minstrels came by the traditions relating to 
Arthur, Sir Walter Scott being of opinion that they could not have 
derived them from the Saxons, who had often felt the edge of the 
king's mighty sword — Excalibur: the subject itself is full of 
mystery. Arthur, a name famous among the Celtic race, may 
have floated either in Armorica, or among the half British of 
the borders of Scotland and Cumberland, and, thus preserved, 
have reached the ear of the Norman minstrels, either in their 
newly-conquered dominions, or through their neighbours in 
Brittany. A theme of this sort, once discovered, and acceptable 
to the popular ear, gave rise to a thousand imitations, and gradually 
drew round it a load of fiction, which, gradually embellished by 
the poetry of the minstrels, arranged itself into a system of fabu- 
lous history. Made known for the first time in the 12th century 
in Germany, we must attribute the contradictory versions given of 
them to the various translations made at diflferent times. The 
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principal heroes of this era, bearing so closely upon British his- 
tory, are — Parcival (Peredur), Lohengrin, Tristan, Iwein, Erek, 
Gawain, Wigalois, Wigamur, Gauriel, and Lanzelot. 

The legends of Celtic origin are not only remarkable for their 
confusion as to dates and events, but also for an utter want of 
propriety. In some measure, this, may be attributed to the 
frivolous manner in which they have been treated and changed by 
various writers, but they must have originally borne that character 
to a great extent. Gottfried von Strassburg, a writer of unques- 
tionable genius, draws a life-like picture in his celebrated poem, 
* Tristan and Isolt/ the language of which, though graphically true 
and stirring, appeals too powerfully to our senses, and is, on that 
account, highly objectionable. Not having been able to finish the 
poem, it was, after Gottfried' death, continued by Ulrich von 
Thiirheim, Heinrich von Freiburg, and, subsequently, by Eilhart 
von Oberg. After having thus suffered various alterations, Karl 
Immermann published it in modern times. 

Two other poems of this cycle, ^ Erek ' and * Iwein,* by Hart- 
mann von der Aue, must, on account of the literary merit they 
possess, be mentioned here. The former still bears the stamp of 
its Celtic origin ; the latter, strictly moral throughout, is distin- 
guished for its elegance. We give here an outline of these poems : 

Tristan and Isolt. 

Marc, King of Cornwall, receives a visit from Rivalin of 
Parmenia. The latter, having just overcome his chieftain, Morgan, 
finds new opportunities of cooling his ardour, in an expedition 
undertaken by Marc against some refractory vassal. Rivalin, 
severely wounded in one of the encounters, is led back to Marc's 
castle, where Blanchefleur, the sister of his hospitable friend, 
bestows upon the wounded the most tender care; but these 
attentions lead to an elopement, the hero of which is after- 
wards slain by Morgan. The fruit of this love, a beautiful 
boy, called Tristan, carried oflf by Norwegian pirates, and cruelly 
abandoned by them after a shipwreck on the shores of Cornwall, 
meets some huntsmen, who, struck with the youth's prepossessing 
manners, introduce him at court, where his extreme intelligence 
gains him the favour of the brother [o{ Blanchefieor, who, when 
informed of his origin, adopts him. 

Tristan then revenges the death of his father's murderer, 
Morgan, and gains the gratitude of the people of Cornwall, by 
freeing them from a tax imposed by King Morolt, of Ireland, 
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whom he slays. In the encounter, however, Tristan is severely 
wounded. Having heard that Morolt's sister, Ysolde, possesses a 
healing elixir, he proceeds thither, but unmoved by the Lady's 
charms, he hears without jealousy of her approaching marriage 
with his old uncle Marc, on which occasion Ysolde's mother, 
instrumental in bringing about this match, but aware of the dis- 
parity of age between them, had prepared a .draught, calculated 
to increase their mutual attachment. This draught, however, 
had, through the instrumentality of a mischievous servant maid, 
been administered to Tristan and Ysolde, and produced the de- 
sired effect. Old Marc having been cruelly deceived by another 
stratagem which we abstain from mentioning, orders Ysolde to be 
thrown into boiling water, in order to test her innocence, an ordeal 
through which the latter, owing to the use of some chemical 
means, passes satisfactorily. For a time Marc*s suspicions are 
now appeased, but at last he deems it safer to banish Tristan, 
whom we meet again at the castle of the duke of Arundel, with 
whose lovely daughter, also called Ysolde, he falls in love. 
Finally, however, he repents of his waywardness and infidelity, 
and in describing the state of melancholy into which he is thrown, 
Gottfried von Strasburg^s poem terminates. According to Ulrich 
von Thiirheim, and Heinrich von Freiburg, who continued it, 
Tristan, when on the point of death, and desiring to see once 
more his real Ysolde, is said to have despatched a messenger, 
whoj in case of his being well received, should, on his return, 
present himself with a white flag, whilst the appearance of a black 
one was to be indicative of a refusal on Ysolde's part. 

The messenger, having returned with the wished-for emblem, 
Ysolde the second, jealous of Ysolde the first, is said to have sub- 
stituted a black flag, the sight of which caused Tristan's death. 

Soon afterwards, the first Ysolde arrives, and dies of grief near 
the corpse of her beloved husband. Marc caused both to be 
buried in the same coffin. 

The poem is, on account • of its aesthetic merit, much valued 
among our early epic treasures. The description of the gradually 
increasing affection between the two lovers, shows Gottfried to 
be a keen observer of the human character, but the poem, 
unequalled for graphic description, is, as already stated, objection- 
able in other respects. 

Erbk.* 
Knight Erek, in hunting with King Arthur, has, whilst accom- 

* The poem, evidently incomplete, is no doubt derived from the Erek 
of the * Chr6tien von Troyes,' by Hartmann von der Aue. 

F 
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panying the queen and her attendants, lost his road in the forest. 
Here they meet a knight, a young lady, and a dwarf on horse- 
back. Erek having, at the queen's command, enquired after 
their names, is struck by the dwarf, but, being unarmed, not 
able to resent the insult on the spot. In his eagerness to follow 
the horsemen, he^forgets to take leave of the queen, and arrives, 
towards evening, at a castle, where, owing to some great festival, 
many people had collected. 

Anxious to get shelter here, he enters a humble cottage, inhab- 
ited by the poor knight Corallus, his wife, and their lovely daughter 
Enite. Here he is. hospitably received, and informed that the 
feast then taking place is annually celebrated, in order to offer a 
prize to that knight whose lady-love should be the most beautiful 
in the land; the prize bemg a sparrow-hawk, a poor gift, 
one would think, when bearing in mind in what estimation beauty 
was held at that time. Erek is also informed that the dwarf who 
had insulted him would be one of the competitors. Anxious to be 
present at this interesting beauty-race, Erek induces Corallus to 
lend him his arms, requesting at the same time, the honour of 
being permitted to accompany him and his lovely daughter to the 
tournament. Here he fights and obtains the prize, and with it 
Enite, the fairest among the fair, with whom he returns first to the 
court of King Arthur, and then to his own country, to live in 
peace and domestic happiness. Soon, however, having found out 
that his love of peace and retirement is looked upon with disdain, 
and mistaken for cowardice, Erek, in order to show that people are 
mistaken, leaves his retreat with Enite, his spirited wife, in search 
of combats and adventures. Enite, however, is not allowed to 
utter a word during the expedition, 

/• 

* Mit selber rede er tz reit daz si muose fiir rlten, 

tmt geb6t sinem wibe unt geb6t ir daz zestunt, 

benamen bl dem llbe, daz in sprechenne ir munt 

der schoenen frowen Enlten, zue der reise iht tLf kaeme.' 

a rather severe punishment, when? we bear in mind, that the 
ladies of that age were very fond of talking. She consequently 
repeatedly transgresses the order, not for the sake of gratifying 
her propensity, but in order to save her dear husband, when 
silence on her part would have been death to him. We regret 
to state here, that Erek was anything but grateful for his wife's 
attachment. One day he meets two formidable giants, and fights 
with them in order to deliver a young knight kept prisoner ; but 
the exertion causes an old wound once received in a combat, and 
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not carefolly dressed by queen Gnenivere, to open again. Ex- 
hausted from the loss of blood, he sinks down, Enite near him, 
filling the air with her lamentations. Her cries having attracted 
a knight, the latter causes her and her dying husband to be 
brought to his castle ; but it soon becomes evident that Enite's 
honour would have been in great danger indeed, but for the 
timely recovery of Erek, who wakens from his supposed sleep of 
death, and, wrapt in his winding-sheet, kills everybody in the 
castle. Erek, after having been careftdly nursed by the dwarf 
Ghuvreiss, terminates his adventures by a glorious combat with a 
formidable knight at Bradigan, delivers many ladies kept prisoners 
there, and finally returns to his own empire to live in peace and 
happiness with Enite, who is then allowed to talk to her heart's 
content. 

IWEIN, OB THE KnIGHT WITH THE LlON. 

The Knights of the Bound Table, assembled at King Arthur^s 
court, are relating their adventures to each other. Kalogreant, 
one of their number, tells them how one day he had, after van- 
quishing the king of the forest, near the enchanted well, been 
obliged to abandon his favourite horse. Iwein, another knight of 
that court, offers to release it; starts, vanquishes the king, but 
would, on his return, have been overtaken and killed, but for the 
assistance of Lunete, the maid of honour of queen Laudine, who 
presents him with a ring, rendering the wearer invisible. Through 
Lunete's good offices, hej^also obtains the hand of the fair queen. 
Soon afterwards. King Arthur arrives at the charmed well, and is 
hospitably received by Iwein, who afterwards accompanies Arthur 
back to his court. His absence, however, being too much pro- 
longed, Queen Laudine becomes faithless ; a circumstance, which 
preys so much on Iwein*s mind, that he becomes insane. From this 
affliction, however, he is cured by an elixir administered by three 
beautifrd ladies, whose imprisoned mistress he then delivers, 
fights with dragons, and releases a lion attacked by a serpent. 
The grateful lion then follows his deliverer, and shares his 
combats. 

At last he arrives again at the enchanted well, associated with 
his early deeds, and here the remembrance of his unfortunate love so 
overpowers him, that he falls from his horse, and in doing so, 
inflicts on himself a serious wound with his sword. The lion, 
believing his master to be dead, is just on the point of rushing in his 
grief on to the sword, when Iwein recovers. The latter now abandons 
himself to his despair, and is overheard by a young lady imprisoned 
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in a cliapel close by. She also, a great sufferer^ 'and the Tictim 
of false acciisation» tells him that she is coudenmed to be bamt 
on the following day. 

Iweiu recognises in her Lunete, the lady to whom he is so much 
indebted; and^ assisted by his faithful lion, he sacceeds in over- 
coming her enemies. Without being recognized by Landine^ he 
now returns, and releases on his way, 300 young ladies^ kept pri- 
soners by three formidable giants. Arrived at Arthur's court, he, 
as the champion of another lady, has to combat for two days 
against Grawein^ a struggle at last terminated through the inter- 
ference of King Arthur. 

Tet all his successes do not restore the peace of liis mind, 
until, through the interference of his guardian angel, Lunete, 
he succeeds in reconciling Queen Laudine, the beloved of his 
heart. 

The remaining poems of this period may be considered as mere 
imitations of the writings of Hartmann von der Aue^ and possessing 
little literary merit. Among them we mention, * Lanzelot vom 
See^ by Ulrich von Zazichoven (or Zetzinkofen) derived firom a 
French poem, supposed to have been written about the year 
1198. Lanzelot^ the son of King Pant, is at a very early age^ in 
consequence of a rebellion in which his father lost his life^ com- 
pelled to leave his country with his mother, and to live in a wild 
cavern. Here he is taken away by a mermaid^ brought up in a 
castle^ instructed in every accomplishment, and finally, at the age 
of fifteen, permitted to leave his abode, on condition that he should 
overcome the most gallant knight of that time, Iweret of Dodon& 
Provided with arms, and mounted on his charger, he begins nov 
his adventures, arrives at the castle Moreis^ commits there an 
indiscretion, and other pranks^ over which we had better pass. 
After many daring feats of arms^ partly accomplished at the court of 
Ejng Arthur, and elsewhere^ and always in search of Iweret^ he 
meets one day the daughter of that knight, the beautiful IbUs, ox 
rather she meets him^ ' ihm die Minne anzubieten,' as the poet 
says. He overcomes her father, gains afterwards the hand of 
another beautiftd queen, to the despair of Iblis, who, after having 
tried successfully the enchanted cloak, destined to her, who should 
be truest to her lover^ is most deservedly rewarded for her fidelity, 
becomes the wife of Lanzelot and queen of the empire of Iweret| 
where they live in happiness^ until their death, said to have taken 
place on the same day. 

In the poem, the subject of which is coarse, confused, and inde- 
licate, every feeling of modesty is set at nought, whilst the fact of 
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its being a French production originally, does hardly palliate the 
author's conduct for having dressed the subject in a German 
garb. 

WiGALOJs MIT DEM Bade, by Wimt von Grafenberg, written 
towards the year 1212, derived from a French legendary poem, 
which the author had heard from one of his squires. Unlike 
Zazichoven, Wimt avoids in this poem, everything calculated to 
wound the moral feelings and Uke a true cavalier of old, renders 
homage to the purity of women. The poem was greatly relished 
at his time and subsequently, for we possess a prose version of it 
dating from 1492, and another from 1669^ written in the Jewish- 
German dialect^ by one Josel von Witzenhausen. 

An unknown knight appears one day at the court of King 
Arthur^ and presents the queen with a precious girdle^ for the 
possession of which^ in case of her refusing to accept the present, a 
prize combat should take place. The queen^ having put on the 
girdle^ at once feels its effects, and becomes wise, strong, and 
happy; but Grawein, one of the courtiers, advises her not to keep 
it, but invite the giver to fight for it. The combat then takes 
place on the following day, in which all the knights of the Bound 
Table, Gawein included, arc overcome. The latter is then led 
away prisoner by the imknown knight, who tells him, that he 
owed his success in combat to the talismanic girdle, presenting it, 
at the same time, generously to the prisoner Gawein. At last 
they arrive at the knight's castle, Gawein is hospitably received; 
and introduced to the ladies, among whom Lady Florie, the niece 
of the king, of matchless beauty, wearing a diamond and ruby 
girdle, especially attracts his attention. She becomes his wife. 
Six months later, Gawein, anxious to see again his old friends, at 
Arthur's castle, leaves for that purpose, but, forgetting the girdle, 
never sees his home again. 

Meanwhile, a son, called Gwi von Galois, had been bom to him, 
and when the latter has reached the age of manhood, he, with the 
enchanted girdle, leaves for the court of King Arthur, in search of 
his father. 

Here he is well received, entrusted to the care of Gawein, and 
made a knight. Soon afterwards, a lady, accompanied by a dwarf, 
arrives at Arthur's castle, to entreat the latter to assist her in 
delivering her mistress, the daughter of the King of Korentin, 
who had been slain by the heathen enchanter, Boaz of Glois. 
Wigalois offers his services, and sets out with the lady, who, on the 
road, informs him, that her mistress, living at castle Boymunt, 
had a beautiful daughter,^called * Larie/ who would only marry 
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him, who should reconquer the kingdom of Korentin. Wigalois, 
arriving at the castle, is well received, struck with the loveliness 
of her for whom he determines to fight, and sees his love recipro- 
cated. At night, in seeing a burning castle, he is informed that 
it is castle Korentin, which for the last ten years appeared always 
to be in flames at night, though in perfect condition during day- 
time. Wigalois now begins his journey in search of the enemy 
Roaz, and after many combats and obstacles enters his castle, 
begins a terrific combat, and finally slays, though himself severely 
wounded, the heathen, whose wife Jafite, then gives herself up to 
her grief. When Larie's mother is informed of Wigalois feat she 
ofiers him the crown of Korentin, and with it the crown of beauty, 
her lovely daughter, a prize well deserved, which he only obtains after 
having sustained another successful struggle against Lion, the 
murderer of King Amion, and the seducer of Liamere, his wife, a 
niece of Larie. Wigalois, and his wife Larie, then return to 
Korentin, where they live happily for many a year, leaving an only 
son, Lifort Gewanidor. Lady Morie had died a short time before 
their marriage. 

WiRNT, of Grafenberg, after a long experience of the world, con- 
vinced of the many frailties of human nature, exclaims, in his 
bitterness, ' Ich bin wohl inne worden, dass der Welt Freude sinket 
und ihre Ehre kinket. Das macht die Habsucht, die bosen Sinn 
und Kargheit mit sich fiihrt, O weh ! das ist mein Herzeleid !^ 

Heinrich von DEM TuRLiNS ^Khronc,' (der Aventiure Khrone) 
appeared in the year 1220, and foims a regular literary oUapodrida 
of the various feats of the knights of the round table. Not satisfied 
with the various events of that era, sufficiently stirring in them* 
selves, the author lets his imagination run riot, and aims at pro- 
ducing effect by terror-inspiring subjects. 

' Wigamur/ or * der Bitter mit dem Adler,^ a poem of the 
thirteenth century, belonging to the Breton cycle, is very tedious 
from its frequent repetitions of legendary subjects confusedly 
heaped up. The author has remained unknown. 

Gabriel von Muntavel, like Wigamur, is without the least literary 
merit, and belongs to the second half of the thirteenth centoiy. 
The author of it is supposed to be Kunhart von Stoffel. 

Fourth Group. 

The legends and poems belonging to this Group, are based on 

the Trojan war, Virgil's jEneas, and the deeds of Alexander 

the Great; but the authors, by abaadomivg t\x<^ ddm((i;8L ^jwmd^ or 
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by giving to the subject they treat a Teutonic character^ deprive 
it of its native bloom, aud make events and persons appear dry^ 
tedious^ and not unfrequently ludicrous. Herbert von Fritzlar 
wrote his 'Liet von Troye' at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, from the French version of Benoit (B^n^vois de Sainte 
More) belonging to the twelfth century. The poem recites the 
well-known events of the war, the writer striving hard, but unsuc- 
cessfully, to imitate Henry of Veldeck's style. In describing the 
charms of Helena, he evidently is anxious to do justice to her 
charms. 

Heldnft gar Bch6iie was, rdsige wangen, rdter munt, 

als ich ez an dem buoohe las : sueze ddeme, zende gesunt, 

ir stime was offenbar, blichende kel, arme blano, 

ir ougen Idter unt cld.r, schdne hende, fingor lane. 

And so he goes on, describing in glowing language, the dress 
and ornaments of the lovely Grecian lady. 

Konrad von Wiirzburg treated the same subject in his last 
poem' * der Trojanische Krieg.' 

The * Eneid,' by Heinrich von Veldekin, which appeared in 
Grerman in the year 1 184, ' bears the stamp of the refined tone 
then prevailing at the court of the Landgrave of Thuringia; but 
the language, though polished and correct in metre^ wants the 
high classical stamp given to Yirgil's ^neid. 

The legends of Alexander the Great, belonging to the fourth 
group, were written by the Priest Lamprecht, probably Clerc 
Lambert, a French author, living in the 12th century. Ulrich von 
Eschenbach and Rudolph von Ems, treated the same subject in the 
13th century. The poem, necessarily defective in its metrical 
form, is very graphic in the description of events, and often 
reminds the reader of the style in the old ' Hildbrandslied and 
Beowulf/ Some of the wonders Alexander meets with are de- 
scribed in highly poetical language. One day, whilst on his march, 
he arrives at an immense forest; gigantic trees spread their 
branches far and wide, so as to prevent the sun from piercing them. 
Everything is charming and pleasurable here ; streams of the purest 
water flow in every direction, birds of the most variegated hues fill 
the air with their sweet songs, and large pink and white flowers 
form the carpet of this delicious abode. These beautiful flowers 
open, when attaining their maturity, and out of their chalices rise 
fairies of matchless beauty, who, after having sprung into life, 
mingle their sweet voices with the melodious songs of the birds, 
and form graceful groups on the soft turf. Dressed in white and 
red, like the Siowei's from which they have sprung, t\Le doSLfti^ii ^S. 
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the green forest solitude Lloom and prosper whilst basking in its 
refreshing shades^ but when the sun touches them with its glowing 
darts they fade away. Bom in May^ these children of spring are 
doomed to die in autumn. Alas^ the three months of their happy 
existence rapidly glide away, for, as the poet says : — 



Die Blumen air verdarben, 
Die schonen Magdlein starben 
Ihr Laub die Baume liessen 
Die Brunnen all' ihr Fliessen, 
Die V6gelein ihr Singen 
Die Freuden alP zergingen ! 

And, melancholy, he adds : — 

Da schied ich traurig dannen 
mit alien meinen mannen. 



Die bldmen gare versturben, 
unde die scdnen frowen sturben ; 
di bourne ir loub Hezen 
unde die brunnen ir fliezen 
und di fugele ir singen. 
(unse frowede di zegine). 



Dd schiet ih trtirioh dannen 
mit alien minen mannen. 



Fifth Group, 

The legends, published from the 12th to the 15th century, bear, 
as already stated, a purely saintly character ; if they are here and 
there intermixed with the worldly, the spiritual element decidedly 
predominates. In reading them, we breathe a different atmosphere, 
one of peace and love ; we no longer hear the clang of arms, the 
sounding of the war-trumpet, or the neighing of the battle-horse, 
stamping the ground, as if urging on its rider to be led to the 
charge, to those sanguinary encounters between the gladiators of 
the past. The combatants fight now on another battle-field, 
where, instead of the agonizing cries of the wounded and dying, 
we hear hymns of praise addressed to the Eternal, a nobler 
field, one leading to a brighter world I Of the legends belonging 
to this group, the number of which is legion, we mention that 
of ' Eraclius,' by Otto, written towards the middle of the 13th 
century after a Welsh model. Eraclius possesses the peculiar gift 
of knowing the mysterious properties of stones, the qualities of 
horses and the secret thoughts of women. After the death of 

his mother, he, then a mere boy, enters the service of a rich 
Roman, belonging to the household of the emperor Fhocas. His 
wonderful faculties having attracted general attention, he finds an 
opportunity of evincing his skill, by selecting for the emperor's wife 
a certain Lady Athenais, of humble origin, but possessing all the 
qualities of the heart and mind. Soon after the marriage, the 
emperor is obliged to leave for some warlike expedition, and, during 
his absence, causes her to be shut up in a tower, a precaution by 
no means warranted ' by the conduct of his wife. This treatment, 
however, produces a different result (a fact to be borne in mind by 
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all jealous bosbands), for Atbenau^ hitherto so faithful, finds now, 
aided by the old woman^ Morphea, means to deceive her husband. 
After the emperor's return, Eraclius is appealed to^ and the secret 
is soon revealed. Athenais repents, but is separated from her hus- 
band. Eraclius then rises rapidly in the highest dignities^ becomes 
finally emperor, and in a war with the Persians is said to have 
retaken the holy cross, previously fallen into their hands. This 
event is celebrated among Soman Catholics up to this day^ by 
the feast of the raising of the Host, also called ' Holy-Bood-Day.' 

The legend of ' Der gute Gerhard,* by Budolph von Ems, gives 
a touching account of Gerhard's extreme modesty, charity, humility, 
and disinterestedness. Emperor Otto^ the Bed, had, at the instiga- 
tion of his excellent wife, Ottogebej founded some charitable 
institution, but constantly boasts of this act. One day, he is told 
that gifts bestowed in such a manner are not pleasing to God; and 
the name of the humble Gerhard of Cologne being on that occasion 
mentioned to him. Otto expresses the desire of making the 
acquaintance of that charitable man. He arrives at Cologne, has 
an interview with Gerhard, in which the latter, after much hesita- 
tion, explains why he obtained the by-name of ' der Gute,' the 
Kind one — ^how he, in order to redeem some captive English 
nobleman and a Norwegian princess, had sacrificed alibis property, 
and watched over the safety of the lady, until her lover, King 
William of England, supposed to have perished at sea during a 
storm, had finally returned to Cologne; how he had refused the 
most brilliant offers made to him by that kiug, and accepted for 
his only reward a ring from the queen for the sake of her sweet 
rosy lips. The modesty and humility shown on this occasion by 
Gerhard produced a deep impression on the mind of Otto, who, 
since that time, acknowledged that gifts, in order to be. pleasing in 
the sight of God, ought to be bestowed secretly and without 
display. 

Another work of Budolph von Ems, of less merit, is his 

* Wilhelm von Dourlens or Orlienz,' a story of a prince of Brabant, 
and taken from a Welsh original. We also mention the poems of 

* Darifant,' * Demantin,' and ' Crane,' by Berthold von Holle, writ- 
ten towards the middle of the 13th century; the legend of emperor 

* Otto the Bearded,' by Conrad von Wiirzburg, and the poem of 
'Duke Ernst,' attributed to Heinrich von Veldekin. The legend 
on which the latter is based was known before 1180 ; we possess 
only two fragments of it, published towards the middle of the 13th 
century, and subsequently frequently altered. The poem, divided 
into two parts, by no means remarkable for its aesthetic beauties. 
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describes at first the combat of Duke Ernst with the emperor^ 
called here 'Otto/ and then the wonderful adventures of his 
pilgrimage; the description is either tediously long, or too abrupt. 

Duke Ernst is the son of the Bavarian duchess Adelheid, who 
married emperor * Otto the Red/ Ernst, calumniated by the 
Count Palatine Heinrich, slays the latter in the emperor's palace, 
and then starts for Jerusalem, accompanied by his faithful follower 
Count Wetzel, On his way thither, Duke Ernst arrives one day 
at a castle, uninhabited like the Graal temple, but containing all 
that is required to refresh the worn-out crusaders. The day after 
their arrival, they see with surprise a numberless swarm of cranes 
around the castle, carrying along with them an Indian lady of 
matchless beauty, bathed in tears. Duke Ernst, in trying to 
deliver her, not only sustains [serious losses, but has also the mor- 
tification of seeing the captive lady killed by those spiteful cranes. 
He and his men then embark, but their ship being, during its 
voyage, irresistibly attracted by a mysterious magnetic rock, they 
are wrecked, and Ernst, and only five of his attendants, are saved, 
thanks to the providential arrival of large sea-gulls, on whose wings 
they reach the shore. Ernst then continues his journey, meets the 
one-eyed giants, called ^ Arimaspians,' for whose king he fights 
against a tribe called ' Flatfeet,' who run over heath and moor, 
impassable to horse and man; also with a long-eared tribe, 
and finally against a race of giants. After many miraculous 
adventures, he returns home on a Christmas-dayi and is pardoned 
by the emperor. 

There exists, also, a poem of a comical character belonging to 
the same group, called 'Salomon and Morolt,' given in our list; 
also Strieker's 'Parson Amis,* on which the celebrated *Till 

• 

Eulenspiegel * has been founded. Of the legends published in the 
middle of the 13th century, we mention ' Die goldene Schmiede,' 
by Konrad von Wiirzburg; 'Der heilige Gregor auf dem 
Steine,^ by Hartmann von der Aue, the legend of the holy 
'Sylvester,* the holy 'Alexius,' 'Pilatus,' and that of the * Seamless 
Coat of Trier.' The latter speaks of a King Orendel. The name 
of Orendel is frequently mentioned in the earliest chronicles, for the 
Heldenbuch speaks already of a King Emtelle and his wife Brigitta; 
and the northern myth alludes to one ' Oervandil,' who, having 
been thrown by the god ' Thor* into the heavens, becomes one of 
the bright stars; the Anglo-Saxon word ' Earendel' has the same 
meaning. The ' Annolied,' a legendary 4ale, celebrating the life 
and wonders of the Archbishop Anno of Cologne, was written 
in the year 1170. It is preceded by a poetical description of 
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biblical and worldly events, the style is very popular^ and often 
reminds the reader of our best epic poems of antiquity. 

Orendel. 

We are informed, that Christ's coat, spun by the Virgin, and 
made up by St. Helena, having been presented, by King Herod, 
to an old merchant, the latter had, after several fruitless attempts 
to wash out the ^blood-stains, placed it in a stone box, and then 
thrown it into the sea. This box had been opened by a siren, and 
the contents washed on shore, where, after having remained for 
nine years, a pilgrim had found it and thrown it again into the sea. 
We are then told that a whale swallowed it. 

Now, there lived at Treves, on the River Moselle, a mighty king, 
called *Eipel,' whose son Orendel, after having been made a 
knight^ was desired by his father to sue for the hand of Queen 
Breida, who then kept watch over the holy grave at Jerusalem. 
Orendel starts with a large fleet, but has the misfortune of being 
wrecked. All perish; he alone is thrown on the dreary strand, 
helpless and naked. Here he enters the service of a fisherman, 
called ' Martin Eisen,' who one fine day catches the same whale 
who nine years before had swallowed the coat. Orendel, left in a 
rather primitive state after his wreck, is happy to buy the coat 
found in the whale's body for 30 ducats, a sum said to have been 
sent to him by the angels. The garment, it appears, possessed the 
power of rendering the wearer invulnerable against the attacks of 
the heathen. Orendel starts for Jerusalem, where his prepossessing 
manners soon gain him the affection of Queen Breida, in spite of 
the templars, who endeavoured to thwart him in every possible 
way. With the sword of David, lent to him by Queen Breida, and 
assisted by three angels, Orendel succeeds in overcoming two for- 
midable giants. He then returns to Jerusalem, is met by the 
lovely Breida, but, alas! to their inexpressible disappointment, when 
just on the point of entering the bridal chamber, an angel appears, 
and commands them to postpone the marriage for nine years 
longer, an order to which they, as may well be imagined, submit, 
rather reluctantly. Six weeks later, the giant Pellian advances 
against Orendel, who, surrounded on all sides, is fortunately 
ideased by Queen Breida. After various other adventures, 
Orendel is ordered by an angel to start for Trier, to deliv^ his 
own father, in a town besieged by the heathen. Breida andEisen, 
however, follow him in the expedition, and Orendel obtains an 
easy victory over his opponents. 

Breida^ having subsequently dreamt that the holy Graal (chalice) 
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had been lost, Orendel starts for Jerusalem, after having concealed 
Us coat in a stone coffin. 

Breida and Eisen also follow him thither, are all taken 
prisoners, but miraculously released by their army. And now 
the gentle readers will naturally expect that the long delayed mar- 
riage should take place at last. We are sorry to disappoint them, 
for the pitiless angel finally condemns them to celibacy for the rest 
of their days. Fortunately, however, their disappointment did 
not last long; for we are told, that after .six months and two days, 
they were released from their earthly troubles. 

Annolied. 

Anno, Archbishop of Cologne, under the Emperor Henry IIL, was 
entrusted with the government of the empire during the minority 
of Henry IV.; he died in the year 1075, and was made a saint in 
the year 1 183, on account of his pure and spotless life. 

The poem, respecting which there exist doubts, was either 
written in celebration of this event, or at an earlier period, often 
reminds the reader of our best epic poems of antiquity, bears both 
a martial and religious character, and was evidently written by an 
inhabitant of the Lower Bhinc. 

The resemblance it bears in many respects to the '^Kaiser- 
chronik,' has led to all kinds of unfounded assertions and 
imputations ; but it is now proved, beyond doubt, that, far from its 
being an imitation of the latter, the author of the ^Kaiserchronik, 
must have drawn his inspirations principally from the ' Annolied.' 

Salomon and Morolt. 

Salomon elopes with the beautiful daughter of King Cyprian, of 
India, and makes her his wife. King Fharao, at the instigation of 
Cyprian, endeavours to regain the fair lady, but is beaten, and 
taken prisoner by Salomon, who, strangely to say, appoints the 
latter guardian of the lovely dame, a proceeding, the dangers of 
which Salomon's brother, Morolt, vainly points out, by reminding 
him that he, <who wants to extinguish the fire, ought not to 
feed it.' 

Wer Stroh noch zu dem Feuer thut, leicht zUndet es sich 

Also geschieht dir mit Konig Pharao, wilLst du deine Frau ihn hiiten Ian. 

What had been predicted, took place, and both eflfect their 
escape. Morolt, who seems to have taken the matter much to 
heart, now determines to bring back the fugitives, causes a leather 
ship to be made,''and after having for several years traversed the sea, 
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in search of them, he lands, one day, near the ' Wendelsce/ the 
abode of the guilty couple. Having disguised himself, he proceeds 
to the castle, and is admitted by the queen, during Pharao's tem- 
porary absence. She even consents to play at chess with him, 
and promises, that in case of his winning the game, he should 
obtain the king's own beautiful sister. Morolt succeeds in check- 
mating the queen by a stratagem; for he possessed a ring, from 
the interior of which a nightingale by some ingenious mechanism, 
poured forth the most beautiful strains so as to distract the queen's 
attention. 

Mit fr6uden er uber dem brete saz ; bis daz sie sch&ch unde stein vergaz 
die kuDigin schouwete die nahtegorl, D& mite werto er daz spil. 

Morolt, however, is recognised, and condemned to death. He 
escapes; and, for a considerable time, succeeds in entering Pharao's 
castle in various disguises, and to play him, and to his courtiers, 
all sorts of tricks, the most favourite of which was to lull them 
to sleep, and then to shave their heads. Salomon, informed of the 
whereabouts of the couple, starts with a large army, but having 
entered the castle in disguise, he is recognised, and condemned to 
death, in spite of the prayers of King Pharao's sister. When led, on 
the following morning, to the gallows, Salomon begins to blow his 
horn, at the signal of which, Morolt and the army arrive and 
release him. 

Pharao is slain, and the guilty queen pardoned. Salomon now 
returns to Jerusalem, accompanied by Pharao's sister. It appears, 
however, that his restless queen eloped a second time with King 
Princian, but being discovered again by Morolt, she is condemned 
to death. Pharao's sister becomes then the wife of Salomon, 
and adopts the name of Afra. The poem, evidently belonging to 
the twelfth century, appeared in the fourteenth, in an altered form. 
We possess, also, another poem, of the same name and period, 
based upon a Latin version. 

It is, as already stated, a dialogue between Salomon, the repre- 
sentative of all that is austere, solemn, and grave, and Morolt, 
who, by his smart retorts, turns the wisdom and refined learning 
into ridicule, not without seasoning it with remarks anything but 
delicate. 
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GRADUAL DECLINE OF POETEY FROM THE MIDDLE 
OF THE XIV. TO THE FIRST QUARTER OP 

THE XVI. CENTURY. 

THE reaction, sure to follow at all times great physical and 
mental efforts, had now commenced, and when the few 
endeavours made to keep alive the reminiscences of the past 
had proved fruitless, there remained only the recollection of 
that which once had been so lofty and refined. 

The influence exercised by the crusades on mental life had 
ceased, and the tree being thus deprived of its life-sustaining 
sap. Poetry, kindled by the loffcy aspirations of that era, declined 
accordingly; in fact, it lost its poetry. 

A few wandering minstrels, called ' Wappendichter' (poets of 
the crest), did not then disdain to attend princes at tournaments, 
or festive occasions, in order to describe in verse the knights' 
pedigrees, or extol their deeds : ultimately these poetasters dege- 
nerated into the more humble ^ Spruchsprecher,* and ' Pritschen- 
meister,' a kind of Merry Andrews, whose functions were of a still 
less aesthetic character. 

Other causes arose to favour this mental decline, and to spread 
gloom throughout the land. 

Adolf of Nassau, and Ludwig the Bavarian, carried on their 
sanguinary struggles; famine, and a fearful pestilence, known 
under the name of ' Black Death,' desolated the land. Law- 
lessness and violence reigned supreme; the strong lording it 
over the weak ; and the knights, in their strong castles, 
laughing to scorn the threats of the emperor. Then followed 
the Hussite war with all its miseries; no wonder, therefore, 
that Germany should have sunk under an accumulation of so 
many evils. The German clergy and nobility, depraved and 
ignorant, showed in their persons that a pernicious example from 
above is sure to demoralize the masses. Stupidity and inertness 
were, Maximilian I. excepted, the qualities of our rulers ; whilst 
the aristocracy, represented by men like Eppele von Geilingen, 
knew no higher ambition than that of living by their saddles^ 
t. e. to levy blackmail of the wandering citizens. The latter, on 
the other hand, showed their courage by upholding their civic 
rights, cultivating agriculture and the fine arts, and by supporting 
substantially the founding of universities, those nurseries of the 
mind, the bright beacons in the darkness around, the guardians 
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of civilization. That of Prague, founded in the year 1348, led 
the van; then followed Vienna, 1385; Heidelberg, 1387; Cologne, 
1388; Erfurt, 1392; Leipzig, 1409; Rostock, 1419; Treves, 1454; 
Griefswalde, 1456; Freiburg, 1456; Ingoldstadt, 1472; Mayence 
and Tubingen, 1477; "Wittenberg, 1502; Frankfort on the Oder, 
1506. 

A discovery of incalculable importance to mental progress, the 
* art of printing,' made in the year 1440, by causing the products 
of the mind to be spread broadcast over the nation, prepared the 
crowning event, in consequence of which the mind could burst its 
last fetters. To that splendid art, and to the Press, its noble 
interpreter; civilisation is indebted for its most glorious triumphs ; 
liuinanity for the realisation of its loftiest inspirations ; liberty and 
morality for its staunchest defenders. 

Then followed the discovery of America, which opened an inex- 
haustible mine to the industry and spirit of enterprise of that 
Anglo-Saxon race, which Providence seems to have destined 
to rule over the two hemispheres. Not less important to the 
cause of civilisation, was the taking of Constantinople, 1453, when, 
in consequence of the forced emigration of learned Greeks to Italy, 
the splendid tree of southern literature, of fine arts and science 
was transplanted into the soil of Western Europe, where, though 
often impeded in its growth, it could shoot forth its buds, expand 
and give shelter to those anxious to live under its benign and fos- 
tering influence. Yes, the cultivation of the fine arts, redeemed 
to a great extent the gloom then prevailing, and threw, as it were, 
a halo over that much-abused mediaeval age, with its Hanseatic 
towns, honourable peace-loving citizens, domestic virtues, and 
prosperous commerce. 

For the first newspape)*, and the introduction o{ postal communica" 
iionf dating likewise from this period, we arc i udebted to the Emperor 
Maximilian I., who, a promoter of learning himself, wrote several 
^Essays,' and laid the foundation for his historical work, subse- 
quently published by his secretary, Marx Treizsauerwein. 

Prose writing, thanks to the Upper Saxon dialect, would have 
improved still more but for those pedantic scholars whose predi- 
lections for the Latin language, in which they exclusively wrote, 
proved so detrimental to the development of our own national 
literature. Poetry, driven from the palaces, where only court- 
fools and poetasters represented it, settled now in the humble 
dwellings of the citizens; and here, stripped of its higher epic and 
lyric character, it gradually assumed a popular garb, and became 
^ Meistergesang' and 'Yolkslied.' 
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^Th£ Meistergesang/ 
Of the origin of which nothing positive is known, had its principal 
seats in the towns of Mayence^ Nuremberg, Memmingen^ CJoLsuu*, 
and Ulm. Its members, a corporate body of citizens, representing 
the various trades and handicrafts, met after the day's work at 
their clubs^ for the purpose of practising there the noble art of 
rhyming. Their poetical effusions^ though deficient in elegance 
and refinement, truthfully depict those qualities for which the 
German citizens of that age were distinguished. Virtue, morality, 
contentment, concord, are reflected therein. It was the custom to 
display on Sundays a large board, called ' Die Schultafel,' which 
announced that in the afternoon, after service, the singing dub 
was to meet in order to comment on the respective merits of the 
songs composed during the week. A select committee, whose 
decision was final, was then appointed ; it consisted of the chair- 
man (gemerk), supported by the cashier (bachsenmeister), the 
administrator *(schliisselmeister), the head-marker (merkmeister), 
the crown-master (kronmeister). Near the Merkmeister stood the 
* Merkers,' that is to say, the Judges. The prize consisted either 
of a wreath of flowers, or some precious gem, always kept as 
an heirloom by the handicraft to which the successful candidates 
respectively belonged. In the more populous and wealthy towns, 
a great number of these prize gems were always kept in readiness; 
such a gem was called ' kleinod,' and it was [considered a great 
honour to obtain it. The Schliisselmeister was entrusted with the 
keeping of a large book, in which the best songs were carefully 
copied. Such were the harmless pre-occupations of the German 
handicraftsmen of those times, in every respect so conducive to the 
cause of morality and temperance. The era of the Meistergesang 
lasted several centuries ; it flourished most in the 16th, and ceased 
about the middle of the 18th. It was subject to the most rigid 
and pedantic regulations, thirty-two of which alone related to the 
various modes of punishment. Very little attention was paid to 
the rules of prosody, provided every thing was in uniformity with 
the statutes, orderly, and neat. Their stanzas, like those of the 
Minnesangers, were divided into three parts, each of which con- 
tained sometimes a hundred rhymes. The most fantastic names 
were given to the different styles of rhyming, besides the * red and 
blue ' rhyme, there existed a streaked safiBron flower, and ' red nut 
blossom ' style, also the * warm winter,' * English tin,' ' yellow lion- 
skin/ * short monkey,' and ' fat badger ' styles. 

Among the most prominent Meistersingers^ whose name was 
legion, Heinrich von Miiglin, Suchensinui Muscatbliit^ Michel 
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Beheim, Hans Sachs, and Adam Foschmann^ deserve to be 
mentioned here. 

Diametrically opposed to the Meistergesang was the Yolkslied^ 
the hearty, unfettered, vigorous, unadorned expression of the 
people's sentiments, of their weal and woe; the origin of which 
dates from the 1 4th century ; it increased during the 15th, and 
certfdnly reached its culminating point in the 16th century. The 
' Volkslied,' like all the epic poems of antiquity, represents reality. 
Simplicity of style and truthful delineation of characters and events 
constitute its chief merit. A considerable number of the * Volks- 
lieder^ are love, farewell, and drinking songs, as, for instance, the 
well-known — 

Warum bist du denn so traurig, Laub und Gras, das mag verwelken, 

Bin ich aller Freude voll ] Aber treue Liebe nicht 

Meinst ich sollte dich vergessen, Kommst mir zwar aus meinen Augen, 

Du gefallst mir gar zu wohl Aber aus dem Herzen nicht. 

Also the beautiful song: — 

So viel Stem' am Himmel stehen, 
An dem blauen giildenen Zelt. 

and so many others which have been lastingly impressed on the 
German heart. Our most eminent poets. Herder, Gothe, Biirger, 
have largely drawn from the Volkslied; their best lyric productions 
being founded on this essentially national basis. It is remarkable, 
however, that its origin should date from a time when the storm, 
raging in the physical and literary regions, had spread everywhere 
gloom, little calculated to fill the heart with glowing sentiments, 
and that cheerfulness of mind, from which the people's poetry has 
always sprung. But we must recollect, that if these essential 
conditions were wanting, others calculated to favour and foster 
such tendencies existed ; for, during periods of national adversities, 
the ties of fellowship are drawn closer, then the heart longs for 
those sympathetic interchanges from which it derives consolation 
and support. The German citizens, at all times fond of social 
intercourse, were then also in the habit of meeting after the day's 
labour, and the * Volkslied,' the joint production of all, and the 
genuine expression of the people's sentiments, has unquestionably 
derived its origin from these evening meetings. 

The Volkslied, though principally celebrating love, wine, and 
friendship, did not, on that account, exclude subjects of a more 
martial character, such as the events of the Hussite war, and the 
description of the deadly struggle then taking place between 
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Austria and Switzerland^ for the battle-songs of Spter, Veit 
Weber, Zoller, Lenz, Sterner, and Meyler show, that these other- 
wise peaceable citizens, appreciated also deeds of gallantry per- 
formed on the field. 

The Sacred Hymn (Kibchenlied), 

Although cultivated already by some of the minstrels, dates 
likewise more especially from this era. Springing from the popu- 
lar song, tbe ' Kirchenlied' is distinct from the religious spiig 
(religiose Lied), the latter bearing an individual character, lybijst 
the former, intended for the masses, was sung collectively by ^ha 
whole congregation. Sacred songs were also sung at those the- 
atrical displays (called Mysteries), where the history of the life 
and sufferings of Christ were read by persons representing the 
apostles, high priests, or men alluded to in Scripture ; ultimately 
the costume was added, and finally these biblical events were 
publicly acted, the language used being the Latin, the theatre the 
church. These religious displays, at first of a very sober and 
solemn character, degenerated afterwards into the more worldly, 
and far too worldly ' Oster and Fastnachtsspiele ' (Easter and Car- 
nival plays), not always of the purest description. 

Plays of an essentially worldly character may be traced to a very 
remote period of German history, for the annual representation of 
the return of summer, still celebrated in some parts of Germany, 
is unquestionably of heathen origin. The ancient chronicles tell us 
also that the Emperor Henry III., when celebrating his marriage in 
1043, invited actors to play on that occasion. The number of plays 
written in the second half of the 15th century, amounts to about 
150, among which those of Hans Yolz and Bosenbliit are the most 
prominent. The plot is usually of the most simple kind, the 
intrigue not having then attained that aesthetic perfection for which 
the modern drama is so unenviably conspicuous. The language 
was necessarily coarse, and even indelicate; we have to listen to 
long gossips about marriage, dowries, domestic quairels, and 
adventures of questionable morality. They treat almost exdiu 
sively of home-affairs, if we except Das Spiel vom Fabst, Cardinal 
und von den Bischoffen, Des Tiirken Yastnachtsspiel, and a few 
Qiore. Sacred hymns were chanted during the religious procession9 
of the so-called Flagellants, a sect, the members of which, whilst 
passing through the south and west of Germany, inflicted upon 
themselves the most cruel tortures. Among their songs called 
Leisen, from Lais, or Kyrie eleison, we mention an Easter Hymn, 
supposed to have been derived from the Latin, and written by 
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Conrad von QueinAirt; also the Dulce Jubilo^ considered to be the 
most beautiful of all. 

Sacred play s^ probably suggested by the rituals of the Romish 
Church, were calculated to impress the imagination of the beholder. 
At first, they were acted exclusively in Latin, on Christmas«day, 
Good Friday, and Easter, festivals more strikingly commemorative 
of the events on which the Christian faith is based. These * mys- 
teries,' as they were then called, at first very austere, became at 
last of so scandalous a character, that they had to be forbidden by 
the Pope. The representation of the Life of the Virgin, her 
wailings (Klage), and the Ascension, seem to have been the favo« 
rite topics of the day. The number of persons acting at the same 
time, amounted often to several hundred, each performer being 
introduced to the public by a kind of herald^ called precursor 
(einschreier); and as the poor condition of the scenery, the narrow- 
ness of the place (for the church was the theatre), rendered it im- 
possible to conceal the actors before their appearance, they had to 
take their places near the spot where they appeared. The comical 
parts in these plays was performed by the Evil One. Ultimately, 
tb^se mysteries assumed a more popular character, when worldly sub- 
jects, such as one might meet at public fairs, were introduced. The 
oldest Easter play, written in Latin by Wernher von Tegernsee, 
describes the arrival and destruction of Anti-christ. The sufferings 
of Christ [Christi Leiden), a play interspersed with German notes, 
dates from the 13th century; another is known under the name of 
'Ludas de Qocte Paschse' — half German, half Latin; and the 
* Marienklage,' bears a very austere character. The Passion-plays, 
or Pasdmiapiele, took their name from the place where they were 
written, like those of Frankfort, Alsfeld, and Donaueschingen. 
Of Christmas plays, we possess one which is preserved in a St. Gall 
docament, dating from the 13th century, and entitled ' Die Kind- 
heit Jesu' (childhood of Christ). These sacred plays were always 
aeted in the day-time, after the morning service, and lasted often 
fqr several days, the scenery being of a ludicrously primitive 
cliaracter. 

When they were over, it was customary for the actors to address 
the i^udienpe, then still under the influence of strong emotions. 
A performer would step forward, and thus address the people in 
the pit: Ladies and gentlemen, it is all very well applauding us, 
«pd I BVfi sure we are most thankful for your kindness, but pray 
remember, that your applause will not fill our empty stomachs, and 
that the smaDest trifle, be it money, ham, beef, or cake, would be 
gratefully received by your humble servants* 
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* Ilinen sollt* ihr bringen, Braten, Scbinken und aucb Fladen, 

"Wer ibnen giebt seinen Braten, 

Den will Gott beute and immer gut beratben, 

Wer ibnen gibt seinen Fladen, 

Den will Gott in das Himmelreicb laden.' 

Which condensed into Anglo-Saxon, means — 

If you give us bam and beef or cake 
You are blessed, so give for Heaven's sake. 

Prose-writing, at first belonging to the upper classes, divested 
itself of the poetical element, in proportion as the higher and 
middle classes began to cultivate the didactic and historical style. 
Different versions of the old legends of the Heldenbuch, the Homy 
Siegfried, Duke Ernest, Wigalois, and Tristan, appeared conjointly 
with a number of chronicles^ written by those somewhat primitive 
historians who shone so conspicuously in the records of Lim- 
bourg, Strasburg, Alsatia, Thuringia, Switzerland, and Bavaria; 
documents, which, notwithstanding their unsesthetic character, laid, 

no doubt, the foundation for those great historical works which 
distinguish the literature of the 18th and 19th centuries. Then 
appeared the Novel, a plant of foreign growth. 'Lothe and 
Mailer,' dating from the Carlovingian era, translated from the Latin 
into French by Margaret, Countess of Widmont, wife of Frederic 
of Lothringen (1405), and ultimately into German by her daughter 
Elizabeth, Countess of Nassau (1437). ' Pontus and Sidonia,' trans- 
lated from the French by Eleanor of Scotland, who married 
Sigismund of Austria in 1448. 'Melusine the Beautiful,' trans- 
lated from the French by Thiiring von Ringoltingen or Ruggel- 
tingen (1456). 'Euriolus and Lucretia,' by ^neas Sylvius, and 
'Pope Pius II,' translated into German by Niclas von Weyl. 
^Fortunatus* sprung from a Spanish or north French source (15th 
century), the principal basis of which we find in the Gesta 
Romanorum. ' Fierabras/ belonging to the Carlovingian era, and 
published in German in 1533. 'Die Haimonskinder,* also a Carlo- 
vingian novel, derived from the French and Dutch translation 
(1535 and 1604), 'Die schone Magelone,' translated from the 
French by Veit Warbeck, 1535. 

A characteristic feature of those times, was the great number of 
satirical writers; among whom RosenblUt, Volz, Hans Sachs, Johann 
Fischart, called Menzer, are most prominent. From this era also 
dates, though its origin may be traced to a period far more 
antecedent, the poem of Renard the Fox, Reinecke Fuchs, which 
assumed at that time the comical character which it did not possess 
originally. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 

OF 
THE WRITEUS WHO FOLLOWED THE MINSTRELS, UP TO THE REFORMATION, 
INCLUDING THE MOST PROMINENT OF THE MEISTERSINQERS 
AND THOSE OF THE YOLKSUED. 



Alsfeld's Passionsspiel (mystery) , belongs to the 15tli century, 
and is one of the most remarkable of that time. It is divided 
into three parts, i.e., intended to be performed three days in suc- 
cession. One scene represents Mary Magdalen, to whose vanity 
Lucifer has successfully appealed, and who is now seen constantly 
before the looking-glass^ or inviting the swains to dance with her, 
vowing, at the same time, that no one, however vigorous, should 
tire her out. 

*Ho, ho, her so, was wolde ich der * Ho, ho, should I not reduce these 
geselchin danzen uf eiu stro.' fellows to shreds.' 



At last Christ appears, at whose sight she falls down and repents. 

Beheiji (Behaim), 1416 — 1476. At an early age, he entered 
the service of Eonrad von Weinsberg, fought subsequently 
under King Ladislas, of Bohemia, against the Turks ; went to 
Vienna, where, during the rebellion of 1462, he stood faithfully to 
the Emperor, and shared in all the dangers of a prolonged siege. 
He describes these events in his ' Buch von den Wienern,' a work 
more remarkable for graphic description than historical truth and 
impartiality. He also wrote * Geschichte Priederichs I.' His 
lyrical and epic poems bear essentially the stamp of the stiff and 
formal style of the meistersingers. 

Brandt (Sebastian) occupies a very prominent place among the 
didactic poets of his time. Bom at Strasburg in the year 1458, 
and educated at the university of Basle, where he took high 
d^rees, at an early age, his distinguished talent gained him 
the favour of Emperor Maxmilian I., and of the Elector of 
Mayence. He died in 1521, his mind having become affected, in 
consequence of some prophecy, according to which a great deluge 
was to have taken place in 1524. Among his numerous German 
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and Latin poems, the *Narrenschiff' or ' Narrenspiegel,' occupies 
the first rank. Brandt^ after having, in this poem, collected his 
characters within the narrow limits of a ship^s hold, passes them in 
review, and in doing so, lays bare the defects of men in the various 
stations of life. Rich and poor, misers and spendthrifts, peasants, 
labourers, beggars, gamblers, huntsmen, and also cooks, are 
brought before us, and their shortcomings pointed out. His re- 
marks on the rearing of children are excellent ; and he points, in 
glowing colours, the unavoidable results of neglect in this respect. 



Denn Anfang, Mittcl, Ende der Ehre, 
Entspringt allcin aus gater Lchre. 
Ein kostlich Ding ist Beichthum gar, 
Aber das ist des GlUckes Fall, 
Das auf und ab tanzt wie cin Ball, 
Schoiiheit des Leibs man viel acbt't, 
Wahrt etwa doch kaum iiber nacbt. 
So ist aucb Gesundheit sebr lieb, 
Und stiehlt sich weg doch, wie cin Dicb. 
Grosze Kraft achtet man fiir kostlichc 

Hab' 
Nimmt doch von Krankheit und Alter ab. 
Daruin ist uichts untodtlich mehr, 

Und bei uns bleibend, als die Lehr. 



For beginning, means, the end of honour, 

Springs alone from good lessons. 

A precious thing is wealth indeed 

But it is fortune's fall, 

Which up and down dances like a ball. 

Beauty of body one much cares for 

Yet it only lasts but a night. 

Thus is also health much valued, • 

And steals away like a thief. 

Great strength, one considers a great gift 

Declines, however, by illness and old age. 
Therefore, there^is nothing more impcrisU- 

able 
And lasting than the doctrine of faith. 



Breidenbach (Bernhard von). Irregularities committed in 
his ecclesiastical capacity induced him to undertake, in the year 
1483^ a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, accompanied by Henry Renwick, 
a young painter from Utrecht. Of his journey we possess a very 
graphic description in German and Latin, divided into two parts, 
of which the first describes the journey to the holy grave, the 
second, that to Mount Sinai. The Germ&n version has been as- 
cribed to his travelling companion. The subject, highly popular, 
has been translated into French, Dutch, and Spanish. 

BuHEL (Hans von), lived at the beginning of the 15th century, 
and was attached to the service of Seewert, Archbishop of Cologne. 

His prindpal work, ' Diokletian's Leben> oder von den siebeh 
weisen Meistern,' a subject derived from a very ancient, probably 
Indian version has been frequently treated in Oriental literature, 
and translated into Greek during the 1 1th century. 

The wife of the Boman Emperor, Pontianus, has a son, called 
Diocletian, who, after the mother^s death, is, according td her 
directions, entrusted to the care of seven wise men, by whom he is 
carefully instructed. The Emperor, having afterwards taken 
another wife, desires his son to be sent back, to which the masters 
only consent, on condition that their pupil, during the first week bi 
his stay at court, should not speak a single word, having read in 
the stars that, if he did so, he would die. The Emperor feds 
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mnch amioyed at the son's silence, and the Empress having falselj 
accused the beautiful youth, he is condemned to death. One 6f 
his former iiiasters, however, having by stratagem succeeded in 
hating the carrying out of the sentence postponed for a few days, 
the young prince is thereby enabled to regain, at the end of thte 
sevehth day, his speech, and to refute the false accusations of the 
Empiress, who has to suffer death instead. Diocletian became 
ifltimately Emperor of Rome. 

BfjHEL has also written a poem derived from the French, ' Von 
^ines K()nigs Tochter von Frankreich,' unfit for analysis. 

Closener (Fritzsche), born at Strasburg, in the beginning of 
the 14th century, is celebrated as the historian of his age. His 
' Strasburgische Chronik' is one of the oldest historical monu- 
ments we possess. The subject, based upon a Latin version written 
in 1271, describes the struggles of the town of Strasburg against 
the Bishop Walter of Geroldseck. The battle of Haiisbfergen 
(1262), Closener described, 100 years later, in German, when 
Striidburg Was agaiil troiibled by its bishop. He has, however, 
added considerably to the original account, the history of the 
popes, up to Clement VI., that of the emperors from Julius Caesar 
to Charles IV., and the rule of the Hohenstaufen from Philip to 
Konradin being described therein. Full of warmth and life, his work 
is deficient in arrangement ; but, in reading it, we see that the 
author's heart and soul are in the subject. He died at Strasburg 
in the year 1884. 

CoLNER Chronicle (The), of which the author has remained 
imknovm, was written in the Lower Bhenish dialect, and appeared 
for the first time in the year 1499. 

It gives a rapid historical sketch from the creation of the world, 
Christ's history, that of the Boman emperors up to Maximilian I., 
mentions the kings of France, the countries situate on the Bhine, 
and enlarges principally on the history of the town of Cologne and 
its bishops. It is a curious document, without any literary merit, 
but important to the historian. 

EcKHARDT (Meister) (or, EcKEHARD),lived about the year 1370, 
and studied at Paris, where, by his philosophical lectures, he attracted 
the attention of Pope Bonifacius VIII., who invited him to go to 
Bome. From that place he went to Cologne, where his tenets did 
not find favour with the archbishop, and when, at the recommen- 
dation of the latter, Pope John XXII. was just on the point of 
excommunicating the troublesome monk, Eckhardt died. German 
literature is indebted to him for his endeavours to cultivate 
the mother tongue. He is the founder of the mystic school ; his 
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philosophical tenets are contained in his tracts, but the greater 
portion of his writings are unknown. 

EscHENLOEB (Peter), bom at Nuremberg, in the first decennium 
of the 15 th century, devoted himself to the study of classics and 
history, and deposited the rich stores of his erudition in his princi- 
pal work, ' Die Geschichte der Stadt Breslau' (1440—1479), in 
which the principal diplomatic negociations of that time, the debates 
which took place in the German diet, and in the common councils, 
are recorded with a fidelity and minuteness, important alike to the 
enquirer of history and to the statesman. Eschenloer died in the 
year 1481. 

Etterlin (Petermann), born at Brugg, was, at the be-^ 
ginning of the 15th century, townclerk at Lucerne. Little is 
known of his life, except that he fought against the Burgundians, 
and distinguished himself by his gallantry. His * Kronika' of the 
worshipful confederacy, of its origin, struggles, and other strange 
narratives' (^Kronika von der loblichen Eydtgenoschaft jr har- 
kommen und sust seltzsam stritten und geschichten'), published 
during his life at Basle, 1507, comprises the early legends of the past; 
but is especially valuable as regards the description of those events, in 
which tlie author took part himself. Schiller derived, unquestion- 
ably, valuable information from the Chronicle, in writing his cele- 
brated ' Wilhelm Tell.' We extract here : 

The Meetinff on the Grutli. 

'And when the three men had taken a solemn oath, they proposed 
that every one of them should in secret exert himself to find out 
and collect more people. Thus they found the man who had killed 
his master, whom he had surprised in the bath, as you have already 
heard before : he also took the oath, and thus they found gradually 
a great many who joined them, pledging themselves faithfully and 
truthfully to stake life and property, and to rid themselves from 
the oppression of the wicked. And whenever they wanted to dis- 
cuss very secret matters, they proceeded to a spot of the * Mitten- 
stein' called ' Im betlin' ; there they met, every one followed by a 
number of people whom they might trust, never meeting anywhere 
else, but always on the above-described spot, proceeding thither 
only at night, or very early returning home before daylight, so 
that matters might be kept concealed from their masters until 
they felt sufficiently strong to strike the blow. 

* dam it sy ir sachen dester heimlicher mochten halttcD, das die herren syn 
nit inuen wurdeu, bisz das sy sich basz gestarkteu.' 
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EuLENSPiEGEL (TiLL, — OwLGLAss), bom in the ducliy of Bruns- 
wick^ furnishes an inexhaustible theme for the facetise of the 1 5th 
century. His jokes, published about 1483, in the Low German 
dialect, were translated by Thomas Murner, in the year 1519. 

EulenspiegePs arrows were principally directed against the citi- 
zens and handicraftsmen of his time, his mission being to tease 
them always and everywhere during his roaming career. Many of 
his adventures are related in the ' Pfaffe Amis,' and in the ' Parson 
of Kalemberg.* He appears to have executed the orders of his 
superiors au pied de la lettre^ and to have, in carrying them out, 
wittingly committed all sorts of blunders, to the detriment of those 
who gave them. One day, in the heart of winter, he gets employ- 
ment at a skindresscr's, who, after having asked Till whether he 
could • make wolves^ (a technical term for dressing wolfskins), and, 
having received an answer in the affirmative, engages Eulenspiegel. 
The latter, with his love for mischief, wilfully misinterprets the 
master's meaning, sets to work, but, instead of dressing the skins, 
cuts them all to pieces, sows them together, stuffs them with straw, 
and produces a number of stuffed wolves. The rage of the master 
may be easily imagined, but Till, in justification, coolly tells him 
that he had only executed the orders given to him, and simply 
' made wolves.' 

* Ich hab es doch nach ewi-en eigen willen gemacht : ihr hiesset mich doch 
"Wolff macheu. Hettet ihr gesagt : mach mir Wolff's peltz, das het ich auch 
gethan ; vnd het ich das gewost, das ich nicht mehr danck solt verdient haben, 
ich wolt so grossen fleis nicht gebraucht haben.' 

Eyb (Albrecht von), of noble extraction, born in the year 
1420, studied at Padua, and became subsequently deacon at Bam- 
berg, Eichstadt, and Wiirzburg. 

His productions, among which we principally notice * Spigel 
der Sitten,^ and ' Ob einem manne sey zenemen ein eelich weib 
oder nit,' contain, besides many quotations from classical and 
modern Italian writers, a great number of anecdotes, maxims, and 
legends, related with charming simplicity. He has written a 
highly interesting chapter on the education of children, of which 
we give but a short extract. 

'The father,' he says, * shall always act kindly towards his son, 
and remember that he is his father, and not his judge,' as Terence 
tells us, who recommends a lenient punishment. But if the son 
will not obey his father, and punishment by word or deed, i.e., if the 
birch does not produce any effect; then, according to Petrarch, the 
father is justified in having his son imprisoned, as Cassius and 
Fulvius, the Romans did ; who scrupled not to punish them, if 
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necessary, even with death. And thus the rigoui? of the father lilay 
prove wholesome to the son, whilst leniency would be injurious to 
him/ 

FoLZ (VoLz) Hans, pofet and barber, in the old town of Nttr^lri- 
berg. His poems are of a humorous character, and treat of ma- 
trimonial subjects. He also wrote an histdrical poem, on the 
origin of the holy Boman Empire, in its relations to Germany, 
His comical plays are inferior to those of Rosenblilt, and the 
language is very coarse. 

In another poem, he celebrates the victdry obtained in 1450, by 
the Nurembergers over the princes allied against them. 

Frankfurter (Philip), lived at Vienna. He wrote the sati- 
rical poem ' Der Pfaffe von Kalenberg,' which strotigly reflects the 
tendencies of his age. 

Frickard (ThItring), also called Frickbr, was bom at Btugg, 
on the river Aar, in the year 1429, studied the law in Italy, held 
for some time a clerkship at the town of Bern, and evinced so much 
ability in the discharge of his professional dutifes, that the Govern- 
ment of Bern employed him for a considerable numbfer of years in 
diplomatic negociations of great importance. At this time took 
place the famous contest between the citizens and the nobility of 
Bern, known under the name of ' Twinghermstreit/ 

Frickard has given an excellent description of the negociations 
on that occasion; the original document, however, having been 
lost, we possess only a copy, dating from the 16th century. It is 
highly interesting to read the parliamentary debates of those days; 
aiid Frickard, though evidently showing his predilections for the 
nobility, judges with impartiality. 

Fritzlar (Hermann von) flourished towards the middle of the 
14th century, and is said to have belonged to a holy order. His 
' Buch von der Heiligen Leben,' a compilation from Other sstcred 
subjects, written between 1343 — 1449, furnishes an insight into the 
mysticism of the middle age, and at the same time an interestitig 
account of the description of the foreign countries visited by thfe 
author. 

FuTERER (Ulrich), Hviug towards the middle of the 15th 
century at Munich, attempted, like Caspar von der Roil, to revive 
the legends of the past. They are contained in his ' Buch der 
Abenteuer,' and are dedicated to Duke Albrecht, of Bavaria, Hho 
died in 1508. His language is coarse. 

Gesta Romanortjm. a collection of legends, novels, afid 
anecdotes, evidently bearing the stamp of the era of Chivalry, 
written in Latin, and alluding to the time of the Roman ein- 
perors; they convey moral lessons. 
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Various yeraiotis, in different languages, have been given, of the 
'Qesta.' WartOH, in his History of English Poetry, ascribes 
them to the Benedictine monk Petrus Berichorius, or Pierre Ber- 
eheur (1862); others assign them to Helinandas, vrho died in 
1S27. The collection, containing a graphic account of the man- 
ners of the time^ may be considered as the source from which the 
modem novel has sprung. Its influence, however, has been 
greater on Italian than on German literature. 

The authors of the German translation, which appeared in the 
14th and 16th centuries, are unknown. 

Hermann, Monch yon Salzburg, living about 1370, translated 
many Latin hynms into German, among which that of the behe- 
diction 'Vfeni, sancte Spiritus,' written originally in Latin by King 
Bobert of France, who died 1031, is remarkable for the peculiarity 
of the metre used by the German translator. 

Inspruok (The), Eastbr-jlat, written in 1391, represents the 
history of Christ* At the beginning, the Jews, addressing Pilate, 
desire hitn to watch the holy grave, four knights are appointed for 
that purpose, but fall asleep, and when awaking reproach each 
other for their neglect, and the first act ends by a fight. 

In the second, Jesus, having delivered Adam and Eve from the 
hands of Lucifer, the latter, disappointed, desires Satan to bring 
tip a numbcfr of sinners, high and low, and among them many 
tradesmen, bakers, shoemakers, &c. fee. &c., who are now punished 
for not having dealt honestly with their customers here below. 

The third part is an intermezzo, in which Rubin, a roguish 
fellow, offers his services to Mercator, whose wife he seduces. 

The fourth part represents the resurrection ; the three Maries 
weep over the death of Christ, who appears, followed by the angels. 
Thomas is also introduced, and, finally, John ; who, addressing the 
iitldience in the theatre, tells them that the smallest trifle would 
be thankfully received. 

JusTiNOER (Konrad), the first Swiss work of Chronicles began 
Irith that of the town of Bern, in the year 1420, contains 
a highly interesting description of the early history of Bern, 
and is particularly graphic in the account of the battle of 
Laupen, gained in the year' 1389, by the Bernese over the nobility, 
which oppressed them. The style is plain, but bears the stamp of 
truthfulness and ctodour. Justinger only errs when he leaves his 
bome sphere and treats of foreign subjects, a task for which,owing to 
his inexperience, he is evidently unfit. 

Kaisbrsbbrg (Johannes Geiler von), born at Schaffhausen, 
in ihb year 1446^ studied theology at Triburg and Wuraburg, and 
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became^ ultimately, one of the greatest preachers of his time ; 
he officiated for many years in the celebrated Munster at Stras- 
burg^ in which town he died in the year 1510. 

Of his sermons, originally written in Latin^ not one has been 
published by himself, but many of his admirers, having been in 
the habit of taking notes at Church, they were published ultimately 
in an altered form. Chrysostomus, Bernhard, Gerson seem to 
have been his prototypes. After having given the text, and ex- 
plained it in his own peculiar manner, he generally divided his 
subject into seven principal parts, this number being, according to 
him * dear and wonderful.' Geiler was no sensation-preacher, he 
only wore plain linen ; no diamond was sparkling on his finger; 
his manly voice did not possess the soft, tutored modulation so 
much admired by the fair worshippers of our days, but that voice 
penetrated the hearts and souls of his hearers, because the words 
uttered were in harmony with the preacher's own pure life. Earnest, 
solemn, deep, and argumentative, he knew how to season his 
sermons with anecdotes and quaint sayings, calculated to render 
them highly popular, and by fearlessly exposing the defects and 
vices of his own church, he foreshadowed the great religious 
movement which followed after him. The most remarkable 
among these sermons iare those relating to the celebrated pro- 
duction of his friend and contemporary Sebastian Brandt, called 
the ' Narrenschiff.' All he has said and written bears the stamp 
of candour and sincerity. We have given here an extract, though 
short, of one of his many excellent sermons, in which he points 
out the evil results springing from an unbridled tongue. 

A SERMON. 

' An dem Sontag Jubilate gepredigt von der XXV blattern des Munds vnd 
sagt voni uerniinfftigem zeuil schweigen.' (A Sermon preached on the Sunday 
of the Jubilate, of the 25 small-pox marks left on the tongue, and of im- 
reasonable silence.) 

In this sermon, Geiler points out the virtues and vices of 
speaking and being silent. There are, he says, three kinds of silence 
propter mansuetudinem, for the sake of virtue — prppter fatuitatem, 
for the sake of folly — propter oportunitatem, for the sake of 
opportunity. 

He then dwells upon each of these points. 'If,^ he says, 
' you speak to a foolish and talkative man, you had better 
be silent, for he vnll not listen to you, and you cannot convince 
him of his folly. If, on the other hand, you are in company of 
wise men^ and you feel anxious about your own mental inferiority, it 
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wUl be prudent not to speak. A lawyer should not talk about the 
church, nor a churchman about the law; and it would ill become 
the uneducated to speak of medical matters. If^ thirdly^ you 
happen to meet a drunkard^ it would be foolish to speak to him, 
whilst in that state. You should avail yourself of the right oppor- 
tunity, when he is sober^ and then reason with him on his wicked- 
ness and folly.' 

' There is a time for speaking. Ipocras, being once asked to give 
his opinion about some wicked things, did not reply, and, when 
asked the reason, said, " My silence is my answer." Having thus 
spoken of the wisdom of silence, he points out its vices, and speaks 
of ' Taciiumitas morialisj arising from laziness, anger, pride, awkward- 
ness, envy, and false shame. He then treats each cause separately. 

' Silence is death in a man,^ he continues, ' who, entrusted with 
the care of souls, neglects his duty by not exposing sin and wicked- 
ness in whatever station of life it may show itself; in a man, who, 
in the treatment of his domestics, overlooks their defects and 
vices from fear of being slandered by them, it is death, also, when 
it arises from anger, revengeful feeling, pride, and false shame; 
and when man omits to confess his sins, it becomes venialis tacit" 
umitas^ when from mere habit and carelessness he is silent 
without any apparent reason ; for unreasonable silence may cause 
great injury, namely — 

* privationem multorum fractuum. deprivation of many parts, 

mortem perpetuo luendam. suffering of perpetual death, 

vindictam sanguinis effusi. revenge for spilt blood.* 

* With regard to the first, Cato says : " Virtutem primam puto 
compescere linguam" (the first virtue is to master one's tongue) ; if 
we omit thanking God aloud for blessings received, that silence 
will deprive us of many good fruits. If he who, entrusted with 
power, omits to speak the truth, and acts accordingly, his silence is 
death to him, just as it is death in a priest, who does not speak, 
when he ought to expose wickedness and sin. If those in authority, 
by their silence, cause strife and bloodshed among their subjects, 
** vindictum sanguinis efi^usi" follows,' 

Elaisersberg concludes his speech by recommending three oint- 
ments for the wicked tongue : — to follow the example of Christ ; 
to be fervent in prayer ; and to use salt, concluding thus : — 

'Also ist saltz das drit, daz in die salben gehSrt des vnuemiinfftigen 
schweigens, daz ist, daz man bescheidenlieit darin sol baben, also wan es not 
ist, daz man red oder schweig.' 
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KoNiGSHOVEN (Jacob Twinger von)^ bom at Strasburg^ in the 
year 1346. His clerical pre-occupations did not prevent him 
from devoting himself to researches respecting the celebrated 
Miinster^ in his native town, and from writing a German- 
Latin dictionary. He wrote the Chronicle of Strasbnrg both in 
Latin and German, drawing considerably from Closener's work. 
The history of the world from the creation to Alexander, that of 
the Roman emperors, of the popes, of the Strasbm*g bishops, of 
Alsatia and Strasburg are contained in his work. In many 
respects it surpasses Closener's in vivid description. 

Here is a specimen of his style, the subject relating to the bnildii^g 
of the celebrated Strasburg Cathedral. 

Von unser feowen mOnsteb. Op our Ladt*s Cathedr.ax. 

Unser frowen Munstcr, die holie stift Our Lady's cathedral, the highly (en- 

zn Strosburg, wart zum ersten mole ane dowed) at Strasburg, was for the first 

ge&ngen unde gestiftetinhoherwiirdikeit time begun and founded in high honour 

iinde friheit von eine kiinige von Frang- and liberty by a king of France called 

rich, genant Clodovicus, do men zalte Clodovic, when men counted after God's 

noch Gotz gebiirte fiinf hundcrt und zehen birth live hundred and ten years, as is told 

jor, also in dem cappitel bi den kiinigen in the chapter of the kings of France, 

von Frangrich geseit ist, unde ist die erste and is the first and oldest church nt 

unde eilteste kirche zu Strosburg undo in Strasburg and in the bishopric which 

dem bistum, die do gcmaht wurdent, noch was built after Strasburg, and Alsatia had 

dem also Strosburg undo Elsas andcrwerbe been converted, as already mentioned, 

bekert wurdent, also ouch ist vor geseit. Yet the miinster, when it was for the first 

Doch was das miinster, do es zum ersten time built, was not so great and so costly a 

mole gemaht wnrt, niit als gros unde also building as it is now; when men made 

kostper an gebuwe, also es ignoten ist, wan the churches almost of woodwork and 

hie vor men mahte die kirchcn vaste mit of bad stones, and had no need of 

holtzwerke unde mit slehten steinen, unde costly stones, for great ornaments, 
men hette niit not umb kostper steine, 
noch um grosse gczierde. 

KiJCHENMEisTER (CHRISTIAN, DER, 1330), of the convcnt of St. 
Gall, wrote the ' Niiwen casus monasterii Sancti Galli/ interesting 
on account of its being the first historical work written in high 
German. 

Laufenberg (Heinrich Von), bom on the Rhine, the most 
fertile writer of sacred poetry of the 15th century. Many of his 
hymns are derived from the Latin, with which they are often 
interspersed. 

Sancta celorum conditrix So riieffend wir dich omnes an, 

du edli Gottes genetrix. and gerend din levamen ; 

quid sol ich de te singen, alpha et o, 

cum cuncti de te nun mach uns fro, 

vil Ipbend wunder dingen ? nun und ouch semper, amen. 

Laufenberg has also written didactic poems, among which we 
mention ' Spiegel menschlichen Heils, speculum humanse salva- 
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tionUf/ ai^d ' DaQ Buch der Figaren,' taken from the Latin. Some 
of Ms poems^ of a purely German character^ possess great merit. 

LiMBUROBB (Chronicle). The first authorship of this Chro- 
niclej written between 1336-1398^ has been attributed to one 
Tielmann Adam Emmel, of Strasburg, to have been copied by 
Johann Gensbein, about the year 1473, and continued by George 
and Adam Emmel up to 1561. The first edition, a modernised 
versipp of the original document, which appeared under the title 
'Fasti Limpurgenses* (1617) has no claims to any literary merit, 
but is highly interesting, inasmuch as it gives us a graphic des- 
cription of the manners of the people of the 14th century. Here 
is a description of the ladies' dresses of that period : — 

' Die Frauwen gingen g^kleidet zu Hoff vnd Dentzen mit par kleidern vnd 
den vnderrock mit engen armen, das oberste kleid hi esse ein Sorkett vnd war 
bei den seiten neben vnden ouf geschlissen vnd geflidert in winter mit bund 
Oder im sommer mit zendel, das da zimlich eim jglichen weib was, ect., etc 

From which we infer that these Alsatian beauties wore petticoats, 
narrow sleeves, the upper dress opening on both sides, and nicely 
lined or wadded, according to the season. 

LuNETBNS Mantel may be considered the counterpart of the 
• Crown ' legend. When this pihe de conviction is tried on by the 
court ladies, all turn out to be more or less tainted, with the ex- 
ception of the Queen of * Spanigan/ whose conduct is the more 
creditable, as she had a very old husband. When the wife of the 
court fool wishes to try the cloak, the facetious husband objects, 
and remarks, that whatever the result, ' she would always be guilt- 
less in his eyes, as long as she did not try the cloak.^ The old 
King of Spanigan, a sensible man, profiting by this remark, 
is on the point of dispensing his wife from giving this proof of 
her fidelity, when she, conscious of her innocence, puts on the 
cloak, and, behold, it fitted her admirably. 

Mandeville's Eeise. John Mandeville, the physician and 
English traveller, bom in St. Albans, died at Liege, in the year 
1372. Ifhe description of his journey to the East (1322 — 1355), 
so truthful, evincing such a spirit of observation, and interwoven 
with so many interesting legends of the past, could not fail to 
attract the attention of foreign writers; and hence the numerous 
translations of his remarkable work. Michaelvelser and Otto 
von Diemeringen translated the work into German, the former ii^ 
1481, the latter in 1483. We possess also a version of it in Low- 
Grerman, dating from 1430. According to Gorres, it was Otto von 
DiemeriQgen who added many legends t^ the original ^ifprk. 

Makienklage. We possess two versions of it ; one contained 
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in the ' Flauctas Mariae Virgiois/ and the other in the ^ Ludus de 
nocte Paschal/ belonging to the 13th and 14th centuries. The 
poem contains passages of great beauty, especially those in which 
the Virgin, when carried away from the cross of her Son, in the 
intensity of her grief, exclaiming : — 

* Cnices ast,nu naiga dich, doran tust du mir vil wol 

zu dir solt du zihen mich, wan ich armen, jamers vol 

zu meines kindes seiten ; mach niht lenger peiten (leben).' 

Maximilian I. (Theuerdank). Unsuccessful in liis political 
and mental aspirations, this emperor, without firmness of character, 
possessed, in a high degree, the qualities of the heart. 

He wrote the poem * Theuerdank,' and collected the material 
for *Der Weisskunig.' The former appeared in 1517, at Nurem- 
berg, and relates the adventures of Maximilian, who finally 
obtains the object of his aspirations, ' Princess Ehrenreich (Maria 
of Burgundy.') The poem * Theuerdank ' was revised and corrected 
by Maximilian's secretary, Treitzsauerwein, and by Melchior 
Pfinzing, of Nuremberg. 

The * Weisskunig/ deficient in literary merit, revised by 
Treitzsauerwein, and only historically important, is divided into 
three parts, the first contains the marriage and coronation of 
Frederick III.; the second describes the early youth of Maximilian, 
up to his marriage ; and the third his wars and adventures. 

Megenberg (Konrad von), supposed to have been born in 
the year 1309, is the author of the ' Book of Nature,' divided into 
twelve parts, and treating, as he says himself, ' of strange wells, 
animals, and men.' He speaks also of the medical qualities of 
certain plants and stones, and intersperses the subject with many 
remarks, the mystic nature of which subsequent writers, no doubt, 
availed themselves of in treating supernatural subjects. 

Here is a somewhat primitive account of the cock, perhaps in- 
teresting to the enquirer of natural history. 

' Gallus means a cock. The cock, when he wants to sing or 
crow, is in the habit of flapping with his wings. He also sings 
louder and stronger at night, because he is then more cheerful ; 
and at noon his voice grows softer. Some are also of opinion that 
the cock, singing at night, drives away evil thoughts, and comforts 
the sick. There is also many a herb suiting the cock that would 
kill any other animal. He is also in the habit, when he wants to 
sleep, to fly up, and rest on a tree. The lion is afraid of the 
white cock. Aristotle says that the cock crows after combat; 
not so the hen. When the cpclc j^nd quail behold their images in 
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a looking-glass, their strength leaves them. He calls his wife and 
little ones to dinner after having found some grain. Occasionallyi 
it happens that the cock, when getting old, lays an egg, which^ 
hatched by the toad, produces a snake, or frog^ called in Latin 
pasilicus. After the death of the hens^ the cock frets, gets leaner 
and leaner^ and crows no more.' 

MoNTFORT (Hugo von), 1357 — 1423. His lyric poems possess 
the character of the ' Minnesong/ and that of the ' Volkslied/ 
His didactic poems have less merit. 

MuGLiN (Heinrich), Said to be one of the inventors of the 
Meistergesang. As lyric poet, he reminds us of the style of 
Prauenlob and Eegenbogen, conveying his lessons of wisdom and 
maxims in short rhymes and verses. He wrote also a didactic 
poem, ' Das Buch der Maide/ and dedicated it to Emperor Charles 
IV., in token of gratitude for benefits received from the latter. 

MuRNER (Thomas), 1475 — 1536. Born at Strasburg, belonged 
to the Order of the Franciscans, and was one of Luther's most 
violent^opponents. His celebrated work, ' Die Narrenbeschworung, 
with which his name as a writer is chiefly associated, appeared in 
the year 1512, at Strasburg. Unlike Brandt, Mumer expresses, 
in this poem, the prevailing vices, with a virulence and acerbity 
which we do not find in the * Narrenschiff.' He spares neither 
princes, nobles, bishops, lawyers, nor physicians, but exposes their 
vices, and the degeneracy of his age, unsparingly and somewhat 
rudely. 

His other productions, * Die Schelmenzunft,' * Die geistliche 
Badenfahrt,' and the ' Geuchmatt,' have the same tendency, but are 
rather inferior in spirit and general merit. In the poem * Von 
dem grossen Lutherischen Narren, wie ihn Dr. Mumer beschworem 
hat,* considered to be his best, he attacks the great Reformers and 
the Beformation in unmeasured terms. 

Mtllius (Martin), also called Miller, from Ulm, resided in 
Vienna about 1515, died in the year 1521. Wrote a number of 
sacred poems, under the title of ' Fassio Christo,' in which he 
imitates the ancient form of the stanza. 

NicoLAUs, of Strasburg, a Dominican, preached in Friburg and 
Adelhausen, and wrote a Latin work full of erudition on Anti- 
christ, and the coming of the Saviour, dedicated to Pope John 
XXII.^ and also a number of sermons, the principal merit of 
which consists in their being short. 

NoRDLiNGEN (Hbinrich von), bom in the year 1331, the con- 
temporary of Tauler, and also mentally allied to him. He seems 
to luive led a wandering life, and to have kept up intimate relations 

H 
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with women, and, above all, with a nun of the name of ^ Margaret 
Ebnerin/of the convent of Maria-Medingen, near Augsburg. We give 
here an extract of a letter addressed to the fair nun by the wandering 
priest. ' I inform you, my dear wife, that I am well and happy, and 
that I, after Easter, went from Kosteny to my Lady the Queen 
of Hungary, in the Convent of Konigsfeld, but did not work there. 
Then I went to Basil to my, and also thy, dear Cousin Tauler, 
who assisted me as much as he could. There I remained a 
long time, but did not find one according to my wish ; after- 
wards, as God willed it, I got shelter in ^the hospital at Basil, 
where I was allowed to preach often twice a day.' Then lie pro- 
ceeds to enumerate all the blessings he received at that town. 

Passau (Otto von). Contemporary of Tauler, and reading- 
master at the Convent of the Franciscans, at Basil, wrote in the 
year 1386, according to others, in 1418, his ^Book of the four and 
twenty old men,* or ' The golden throne of the loving souls,^ based 
on a passage in the * Revelation of St. John,' in which it is 
said that the apostle saw God sitting on bis throne, surrounded by 
twenty-four old men, dressed in white. The men recite here, in 
as many chapters, the principal doctrines of the Christian faith, 
according to the interpretations of the old fathers of the Church, 
and the earlier theologians and classical writers, the book, in fact, 
being a selection of proverbs and sentences from other works, 
divided into twenty-four chapters. 

Priameln. In this didactic form of poetry, resembling the 
^ maxim' or 'proverb/ the moral is not necessarily expressed, but 
implied, by the preceding remarks. 

Sew Kom Egidii, habern gersten Benedict!, Sow com Egidii, oats and barley Benedictin 
Tind flachs Urbani, ruben wicken Khiliani, flax Urban , turnips Eiliani, 
erwis Gregori, linsi Jacob! minoris, peas St. Gregori, lentils Jacob! Minwis. 

Sew zwyben Ambrosii, all felt grunen Sow onions Ambrosii, all sorts of greens 

Kiburtii, Kiburti, 

Sayw kralt Urbani grab rnben Sancti Galli, Sow herbs Urbani, dig turnips Sancti Galli, 
mach wurst Martini, kauf kesz viuncula make sausages Martini, and buy cheese, 

Petri. Vinculi Petri, 

drag Sperwer Sixti, vach wachtel Barthole- carry home Sixti, catch quails Bartholomel 

mey. 
Kauf holtz Johannis, wilt tu es haben Buy wood St, Johannis, if you want it for 

Michaelis, Michaelis, 

Elaib stuben Sixti, wilt tu warm ban natalis close up well your rooms Sixti, if you want 

Christi. ^ ^ warmth for Christmas-day. 

Is8 gaps Martini, drinck wein per circulum Eat goose St. Martini, drink wuae all the 

anni. year round. 

Eon (Ejusfar von dbr), bom at Miinnerstadt, Franconia ; lived 
towards the middle of the 15th century; collected and condensed 
the old legends of our heroic era, and published them under the 
name of ' Das neue Heldenbuch.* They are very inferior to 
the ancient monuments of our literature^ very confused, and 
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contain the legends of ' Ortnit/ ' Wolfdietrich/ * EtzePs court, 
* Ecken Ansfahrt/ ' Sigenot/ * Dietrich/ ^ Dwarf Laurin/ * Rosen- 
garten/ and the ^ Hildbrandlied.' 

BosENBLUT (Hans), also called 'der Schnepperer/ or talker, 
resided mostly at Nuremberg, where he wrote his poems so re- 
markable for spirit and jocularity, between the years 1431—1460. 
He greatly appreciated his native Bhenish wine, and shows it in 
his drinking songs : 

*Wbinsegen and Weingrusze.' 

Qoii grusz dich weyn, und auch dein Krafft ! 
an dir ligt grosze meisterschafb 
unmassig grosz ist dein gewalt, 
denn du er&duwest jung und alt. 

Hans Rosenbliit has written an extraordinary number of 
comical tales, and carnival plays. Among them we note, ' Das 
Spiel vom Miinch Berchtolt,' von einem Edelmann un einer Frau, 
Ton einem Arzt genennt Meister Uncian, von den zwelf Pfaffen- 
knechten, &c., &c., &c. He lets his imagination run riot in 
'Spil, wie Frauen ein Kleinot aufwurfen.' Some ladies having 
offered a rich reward to the man who should prove to be 
fondest of his wife, and be able to describe his attachment in the 
most glowing terms, ten gentlemen come forward to gain the 
prize. The first says : ' All the mountains together are only a 
molehill, compared to my love '; the second, * I value my wife 
more than all the gold, silver, and precious stones under heaven'; 
the thirds ' The sweet smile of my wife is more cheering to me 
than the song of millions of birds, singing at the same time in a 
wood, a thousand miles in length*; the fourth, *My love is so 
ardent, that if a mountain of steel were thrown into the depth of 
my loving heart, the steel would melt nine times quicker than the 
snow would on a baking oven.' 

Another says, * If the ocean were a sea of ink, it would be im- 
possible to describe, in writing, the intensity of my love *; another 
ironically remarks, ' that he preferred his wife to having his beard 
pulled out, or to receiving a sound thrashing.* The last having 
.said that if his wife was a hundred years old, blacker than a 
n^r^ ngly Uke a monkey, she would still appear more 
beaatifol to him than Queen Esther, the fair distributors of the 
pribse, in consideration of this excess of self-abnegation, awarded it 
to this pattern of a husband. 

In many of his comical plays, Rosenbliit manages to expose the 
Tioes of his age, and, above all, those of .the clergy^ and always defends 
tlie right of the weak against the strong. 
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KoTHE (Johannes), chaplain of Anna, Countess of Thuringia, 
wrote the 'Chronicle of Thuringia/ and 'Leben der heiligen 
Elisabeth.' The former contains a highly interesting account of 
the history of that country. Doubts have, however, been ex- 
pressed, about the authorship of a work, evincing, on the part of 
its author, the utmost erudition and research. 

Buss (Melchior), born at Lucerne, about 1450, was entrusted 
by the Government of that town with several important diplomatic 
missions. His ' Chronik' of Lucerne, begun in the year 1482, ex- 
tends to 1411, gives a graphic description of the origin and 
history of his native town, and comments on that of the Swiss 
confederacy in general. The language is simple, and shows that 
the author has a perfect knowledge of the subject he treats. 

Sachsenheim (Hermann von), author of the poem 'Die 
Morin ' (1453), deficient in unity, and rather tedious. Sachsen- 
heim died in 1458, at an advanced age. 

Sachs (Hans), the famous cobbler of Nuremberg, bom in the year 
1494, distinguished as a writer of many poems and carnival plays, 
betraying, on the part of the author, a thorough knowledge of the 
manners of his times. Though not a poet in the higher sense of 
the word, he possessed great natural abilities, and that impertur- 
bable good humour, by which he acquired his immense popularity. 
He was, perhaps, the most prolific writer that ever lived. For 
fifty-five years, he wrote and rhymed with the most indefatigable 
ardour, the result of which was a very rich literary harvest, con- 
sisting of 208 comedies, and 4,200 poems, of various kinds. 
One might have called him the Dumas, Scribe, or Sue of the 16th 
century ; only that, unlike these distinguished modem writers, he 
did not keep his own secretary, or wear ^ des gants jaunes ' whilst 
writing them. Hans Sachs the cobbler could afibrd dispensing 
with such luxuries I 

As a specimen of his style, I give here an extract of a poem 
called ' Kifferbeskraut,' in which he describes the character of a 
busybody, quarrelsome old woman. Her husband, a great amateur 
of gardening, wants to buy different seeds and plants. The 
seedsman shows him some peas called ' Kifferbsen ' (summer peas). 
The word * Kiff' derives from Keifen, to quarrel, to scold. *For 
heaven's sake/ exclaims the man, 'anything but Kifferbsen/ 
alluding here to his own matrimonial miseries^ and then proceeds: 

^ nor keine Kifferbsen, keine Kifferbsen ! Kifferbeskraut (im Doppelsinn : 

das Keifkraut, Zankkraut) wachst mir schon genug in Hof tmd Hans, ist mir 

WJ0 Unkraut nooh nie verdorben, nicht im kalten Winter erfroren, nicht im 

beiaaen Sommer verdorrt, es wachst in mem^m ^dXi^e»tiH&w&e; im Keller und 
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imBad, in Kuche, Stube und Eammer znacht Kifferbeskraut mir Jammer, zu 
oberst auf deni Boden oben thut das Unkraut oft wuteii und toben ; was meine 
Fraa arbeitet und thut^ das arg Unkraut bei ihr nicht ruht, ob sie die Kinder 
bodt und asweolit (wascht), Wasser tragt oder Kiichlein becht, in der KUche 
aufraumt und spult, das Haus kehrt und in den Betten wuhlt, dass sie 
Fedemliest oder hechelt, oder Flachs in der Sonne aufwechelt (aufstellt), 
fegt Pfannen oder bat ein Wasch, da -v^cbst das Kifferbeskraut gar reach, 
dass icb in dem Kraut mich verirr und endlicb gar mich drinn werwirr ;— 
meine Erau fulle mich fruh und spat uberflussig, voll und satt. das ich 
wunscht, dass Kififerl>eskraut nie ware gesaet oder gebaut, sondem dass 
dieses Elrautes Frucht wiichs nimmermehr und war verflucht, und verdurby 
Blatter sammt dem Stroh, dess wtird manch guter Gesell her^oh.' 

At a very advanced age, the intellectual powers of poor Hans 
Sachs gave way. Then he could be seen seated at his table^ a 
large open book before him^ nodding, bowing, and smiling with a 
peculiar expression of kindness beaming from his large blue eyes^ 
which closed for ever on the 26th of January, 1576. 

Schilling (Diebold), born at Solothurn, received the citizen- 
ship of Bern, and became a member of the grand council of that 
town. He fought in the Burgundian war^ and was present at the 
battle of Morgarten, so graphically described by him. He died in 
the year 1485. 

His literary reputation springs from his ' Chronicle of Bern/ of 
which the ^last volume, containing the history of the town from 
1460 — 1480, was his exclusive production, the first part having, 
it seems^ been almost entirely copied from Justinger, and sub- 
sequent writers. As an historical work, the Chronicle possesses 
high merit, and gained him the special thanks of ,the council of 
his native town. It furnishes a plain and very graphic picture of the 
political state of the country^ and of those splendid battles which 
bear witness of the heroism of a freedom-loving people, and are 
calculated to stimulate others to similar deeds. Schilling gives 
also in his work the stirring battle-songs of Veit Weber, and 
others. 

ScHEBNBERK (Theodorick), the author of ' Ein schon Spiel von 
Frau Tutten,' written 1480. It contains the life, adventures, and 
sufferings of Papstin Johanna, from the time she falls a prey to 
the Evil Spirit, up to her pardon, and entry into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Die sieben weisen Meister. The prose version of this subject, 
which appeared about the middle of the 1 5 th century, does not 
materially deviate from the original text. The language is very 
graceful, simple, and popular. 

Spiel vom Kaiser und vom Abt. The «vxSa^ec\., ^^^^"5 
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Miggested by * Parson Amis/ has^ in modem times^ been admi- 
rably treated by Biirger, in bis celebrated ballad. Among the 
camival plays of the period, it occupies a prominent position^ and 
is more free from those indelicate allusions for which the dramatic 
productions of that age are so notorious. Here we meet a good 
plump abbot, who, having gained the confidence of the Emperor, 
has, in consequence, drawn upon himself the hatred and jealousy 
of the courtiers. The Emperor, being hard up for money, applies 
to the abbot, and when the latter shows his inability of doing so, 
the angry Emperor gives him three difficult questions to solve, 
threatening him to confiscate his property, in case of his failing to 
do so. 

Question first : How much water is in the sea? Question 
second : Who will be luckiest next? Question third : How much 
is the Emperor worth? 

' Das erst, wie vil wassers im mer sei. Und wem das geliick auf nechst 
wonet bei das dritt, was ein Keiser wert wer.' 

The poor abbot, after having vainly exerted himself to find out 
the answers, applies to the miller, who appears before the Emperor, 
disguised as abbot, and solves the first question by saying, that the 
seas contained nearly three buckets' full of water, 

' das wer is nah drei kufen voll.' 

provided that the buckets in question are of the proper size. 
Then with regard to the Emperor's wealth, he is told twenty-eight 
silver coins, because he could not be worth more than Christ, who 
was sold for thirty. 

With regard to the third question, he is told by the miller, that 
if the latter could read and write, he would be fit to be an abbot, 
and then be the luckiest man. The Emperor, satisfied with the 
answers, grants the miller's request, and makes him an abbot. 

Steinhowel (Heinrich), physician at Ulm (15th century), was 
one of the best prose writers of his time. He wrote ' Apollonius 
von Tyrus,' 1471; 'Boccacius de Claris mulieribus,' 1473; and 
^^sop's Fables,' between 1476—1484. 

^sop, a slave in the service of Xanthus, the philosopher, attracts} 
by his superior intellect, the attention of the Egyptian wise men, 
but falls, finally, a victim to the revenge of the Delphic priests, 
whose wrong doings he exposed. Steinhowel's language is remark- 
ably clear and terse, and peculiarly suited to the subject he treats. 

SucHENSiNN (Der), probably a fictitious name, adopted at this 
time by many of the wanderiag fingers, lived from tlie end of the 
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fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries. His 
muse celebrates^ above all, married ladies^ and their domestic 
merits or defects. At an early age, however, his tendencies must 
have been different, for in one of his poems, he takes a vow never 
to attack the honour of women in his writings. 

Und sollte ich leben tausend Jahre, 

So gedichte ich mmmer mehre so hai't als ich 

es habe gethaii den Weibern an ihrer Ehre. 

SucHENWiRT (Der), a pscudo-uym adopted at that time by 
some of the wandering singers, was one of the most prominent 
' Wappendichter.' Most of his poems are written in short double 
rhymes; a few in plain stanzas. He attended the tournaments of 
the great, and sang in honour of their deeds. Among his poems 
written towards the middle of the 14th century, that of ' Duke 
Albrecht's Chivalry,' ranks highest. 

SuTER (Halbsuter), bom at Lucerne; fought at the cele- 
brated battle of Sempach, 1386, in honour of which he wrote, subse- 
quently, his celebrated poem, of which we add Walter Scott's 
beautiful translation : 

The Battie of Sempach. 



The Austrian nobles made their vow, 
So hot their heart and bold, 

* On Switzer carles we'll trample now 
And slay both youDg and old.' 

With clarion loud and banner proud, 

From Zurich on the lake, 
In martial pomp and fair array 

Their onward march they make. 

Now list, ye lowland nobles all, — 
Ye seek the mountain strand. 

Nor wot ye what shall be your lot 
In such a dangerous land. 

I rede ye, dirive ye of your sins. 

Before ye further go; 
A skirmish in Helvetian hills 

May send your souls to woe. 

But where now shall we find a priest 
Our shrift that he may hear? 

The Switzer priest has ta'en the field, 
And deals a penance drear. 

Eight heavily upon your head 
Hell lay his hand of steel; 

And with his trusty partisan 
Your absolution deal. 



'Twas on a Monday morning thea, 
The corn was steeped in dew, 

And merry maids had sickles ta'en, 
When the host of Sempach drew. 

The stalwart men of fair Lucerne 
Together have they joined, 

The pith and core of manhood stern. 
Was none cast looks behind. 



There was lacing then of helmets bright, 

And closing ranks amain. 
The peaks they hewed from their boot- 
points 

Might well-nigh load a wain. 

And then they to each other said, 

* Yon handful down to hew 
Will be no boastful tale to tell 

The peasants are so few.' 

The gallant Swiss Confederates there 

They prayed to God aloud, 
And He displayed His rainbow fftif 

Against a swarthy cloud. 
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Then heart and pulse throbb'd more and 
more, 

With courage firm and high, 
And down the good Confederates bore 

On the Austrian chivalrj. 

The Austrian Lion* *gan to growl 

And toss his mane and tail; 
And ball and shaft and cross-bow belt 

Went whistling forth like haiL 

Lance, pike and halbert mingled there, 
The game was nothing sweet. 

The boughs of many a stately tree 
Lay shivered at their feet. 

The Austrian men-at-arms stood fast. 
So close their spears they laid. 

It chafed the gallant Winkelried, 
Who to his comrades said, — 

' I have a virtuous wife at home, 

A wife and infant sod, 
I leave them to my country's care,^- 

This field shall soon be won.' 

' These nobles lay their spears right thick, 

And keep full firm array; 
Yet shall my charge their order break, 

And make my brethren way.' 

He rushed against the Austrian band 

In desperate career, 
And with his body, breast and hand. 

Bore down each hostile spear. 

Four lances splintered on his crest. 
Six shivered in his side; 



Still on the serried files he pressed,*- 
He broke tJieir ranks and died. 

This patriot*s self-devoted deed 

First tamed the lion's mood, 
And the four forest-cantons freed 

From thraldom by his blood. 

Hight where his charge had made a lane, 

His valiant comrades burst. 
With sword, and axe, and partisan. 

And hack, and stab, and thrust. 

The daunted Lion 'gan to whine. 
And granted ground amain; 

The mountain BuUf he bent his brows 
And gored his sides again. 

Then lost was banner, spear and shield, 

At Sempach in the flight. 
The cloister vaults at Konigsfeld 

Hold many an Austrian knight. 

It was the Archduke Leopold, 

So lordly would he ride. 
But he came against the Switzer churls. 

And they slew him in his pride. 



Now would ye know the minstrel wight 
Who sings of strife so stern? 

Albert the Souter is he hight, 
A burgher of Lucerne. 

A merry man was he, I wot. 
The night he made the lay, 

Returning from the bloody spot. 
Where God had judged the day. 



Suso (Heinrich), also called Heinrich der Seuse (1300-1366), 
born at Constance ; entered the order of the Dominicans. He is 
distinguished for his sacred didactic writings, the most important 
of which is a dissertation, written in the form of a dialogue, and 
called ' Biichlein von der ewigen Wahrheit.' We possess only a 
fragment of his life, written by himself. 

Tauleb (Johannes), distinguished as lyric poet and theologian, 
was bom, either at Strasburg or Cologne, in the year 1290. His 
sermons, remarkable for gracefulness of language, and depth of 
thought, remind man of his finite character. 

^ Got treit uns in alien dingen, in alien lidende, in alien burden und hilft una 
liden und tragen ; wan litten wir uns werliohen under Got^ so en wiirde uns 
kein liden noch niut unlidelich.' 

* Qod is our support in everything, in every adversity, and helps us to bear 
our burden and aufering ; so that in trusting in Him we would not su£fen 



* Archduke Leopold. 



t Uri. 
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Teichneb (Heinrich der). Among the didactic poems of the 
second half of the 14th century, those of Teichner rank highest. 
He died before Suchenwirt, who^ in one of his speeches^ renders 
homage to the memory of his friend. 

Teichner's fame as writer chiefly springs from his * Moralische 
Reden,* written in verse. 

Vintler (Hans) wrote, about 1411, a didactic work, called 
* Buch der Tugend/ derived from the Latin Flores virtutum/ in 
which he exposes the vices of the higher classes. 

Weber (Veit), born at Freiburg, in the Breisgau, wrote poems 
about 1474, fought in the ranks of the Swiss against Charles the 
Bold. In his best poem, the * Battle of Morgarten,' he describes 
the victories obtained over the Burgundians. 

We here give Felton^s translation of the poem, in which the 
author says : 

* Vit Weber hat dis lied gemacht ; 
er ist selbs gewesen an der schlacht.' 

The Battle of Morgarten. 

♦ ♦ ♦ As they a flock of ducks had been 

We shut them in the mere. 
Fearfully roared Curl's cannonade; 

We cared not what befell; After them on the lake we sail. 

We were not in the least dismayed, With oars we smote them dead. 

If this or that man fclL And piteously we heard them wail ; 

The green lake turned to red. 
Lightens in circles wide the sword, 

Draws back the mighty spear, Upon the trees climb many high, 

Thirsted for blood the good broadsword, We shot them there like crows; 
Blood drank the mighty spear. Their feathers helped them not to fly, 

No wind to waft them blows. 
Short time the foemen bore the fray, 

Soldier and champion fled, The battle raged two leagues around, 

And the broad field of battle lay And many foemen lay 

Knee-deep with spears overspread. All hacked and hewed upon the ground 

When sunset closed the day; 
Some in the forest, some the brake. And they who yet alive were found 

To hide from sunlight sought; Thanks to the night did pay. 

]l£any sprang headlong into the lake 
Aithongh they thirsted not. A camp like any market-place 

Fell to the Switzers' band; 
Up to the chin they waded in; Carl made the beggars rich apace 

like ducks, swam here and there; In needy Switzerland. ~C. C, Felton. 

Wblschgattung, a poem^ of the year 1513, which owes its 
origin to the inspiration of an unknown author^ who being, during 
a visioui reminded of his own sinful life^ and of the prevailing 
social and political vices, exposed them with frankness and fervour. 
The verbosity prevailing in this poem is often relieved by a graphic 
description of the natural scenery. 
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WiNDECK (Eberhard), bom at Mayence, 1378. His great 
talent as arithmeticiau having attracted the notice of King Sigis- 
mond (of Bohemia), he accompanied that prince in his foreign 
travels, and settled, after his return, in his native place, Mayence, 
where the corporation entrusted him with the task of examining 
the disordered state of the accounts of that town. In this place, he 
wrote also his * Life of King Sigismond/ extending to the coronation 
of Frederick HI., 1442, in which year he is said to have died. His 
style is heavy, but he describes his subjects conscientiously. 

WoLKENSTEiN (OswALD Von), 1367 — 1445, endcavourcd also to 
revive the old ' Minnegesang.' He was conspicuous for his 
gallantry in the field, and for his wisdom in the council. After his 
return from the Holy Land, whither he had accompanied Duke 
Albrecht, he, with the Tyrolese nobility, resisted the encroachments 
of the people of Tyrol and Appenzell, leagued against Austria. He 
was ultimately ambassador at the court of the Emperor Sigismund, 
in which capacity he visited England, Prance, and Spain. During 
the struggles between Duke Ernest and his brother Frederick, of 
Austria, Wolkenstein, who had embraced the cause of the former, 
lost one eye during the siege, and retired after the campaign 
against the Hussites^(1419), to his castle of Hauenstein, where he 
died at an advanced age. Wolkenstein had ^cultivated various 
forms of poetry both sacred and worldly, biographies in rhyme, 
and political and satirical poems. He shines, however, most in 
his love songs, many of which were written in praise of the 
beautiful Queen of Arragon, who is said to have fallen in love 
with him during his stay at her castle. 

Wyle, or ' Weyl' (Nicolas von), distinguished among the prose 
writers of his time, was born in the canton of Argovy. From the 
scanty information we possess of his life, we only know, that he was, 
in the year 1478, chancellor in tHe service of Count Ulrich, of Wur- 
temberg. Refined in manners, of a classical education, well 
versed in Italian literature, he has enriched our literature by a 
considerable number of translations, called by him ^ Tiitschungen.' 

His translations of * Euriolus and Lucretia,' by jSlneas Sylvius, 
and of the history of • Guiscardus and Sigismunda,' rendered him 
very popular with the higher classes. His translations of the 
^ Importance of Classics,' by Sylvius, are replete with remarks 
conducive to the cause of morality. 
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THE THIERS AGE (LEGENDS ABOUT ANIMALS). 

The legends about animals like the ' Sigfridsage/ must have 
sprang from the remotest past, whilst the traditional character 
which they have borne for so many a generation, convincingly 
proves how deeply they were rooted in the minds and hearts of the 
people. We should not be surprised at this; for, if the wonders of 
the inorganic world did at all times produce strong impressions on 
the keener instincts of primitive nations, the interest felt on their 
part for animated nature — for those animals, either the daily com- 
panions in their forest solitude, or against whose ferocity they had 
to protect themselves, must needs have been immeasurably greater. 
From this close association between the primitive man and the 
animal arose the 'Thiersage,* which, like that of the homy 
* Sigfrid,' originated among the Franks, was successively trans- 
planted to Lorraine, Flanders, Northern France, and again to 
Germany, and found afterwards an expression in the early Latia 
poems, ' Ecbasis Captivi,* ' Isengrimus/ and * Reinm^dus/ the former 
dating from the 10th, the latter from the 12th century. These 
legends, the outpourings of primitive minds, did not, however, 
originally possess the satirical character they assumed subsequently, 
a fact which must no doubt be attributed to the higher state of 
intellectual training on the part of those who treated the subject. 

Of ' Isengrimus ' and ' Keinardus ' we possess two Latin versions : 
the former by Magister Nivardus, of South Flanders, dating from 
the beginning of the 12th century ; the latter appearing 50 years 
later, by an unknown Benedictine monk of North Flanders. 

About the same time appeared- the first German version of the 
poem, having for its author an Alsacian, who adopted the pseudo- 
nym of Heinrich der Glichesare. Fifty years later, i.e., towards the 
beginning of the 18th century, a second German version appeared, 
improved in style, by an author whose name has remained unknown. 
WiUera de Matoc's Dutch version, the first part of which appeared 
in 1250, was highly popular ; but a second, attributed to Willem van 
Utenhove, of a century later, possesses less merit. After having 
undergone various transformations in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
Nicolaus Baumann published the poem in the Frisian dialect in 
the year 1496, there being no sufficient reason for the assertion 
made in the Lubeck edition, that Heinrich von Alkmar was the 
author of that version. 
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The names of the chief actors of *Vos' afford philological 
evidence of its existence in still earlier times, the stories of the 

* Wolf and the Fox ' being already known to the Franks in the 
4th, 5th, and 6th centuries. The ancient French name for fox was 
' goupil/ but the fact of the principal actor being always called 
' rinart,' shows its Teutonic origin. Grimm, the eminent philolo- 
gist, expresses himself on the subject thus : ^ Renart,' ' Keinhart/ 
in its earlier form * Reginhart/ still earlier ^ Raginohard,* * Ragno- 
hard,' is a proper name of frequent occurrrence in documents of 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th centuries, the meaning of which has long 
since ceased to be understood. The Frank word 'raginboron,' the 
Saxon * raedboran/ signify to decide, advise, give counsel before a 
tribunal. ' Raginhard ' is an adviser, expert in counsel; and in all 
these fables the fox is always represented as the adviser. The 
French poem says — 

Si ai maint bon conseil doni, If often good advice I have given, 

Par mon droit mon nom ai Eenart. It was by right for my name is Eenai-t. 

We give here a short version of the poem itself. King Noble, 
the lioD, having summoned all his subjects to appear before him. 
Fox, conscious of his misdeeds, is the only one who does not accept 
the invitation; and as it always happens on such occasions, for Hes 

* absents ont toujours tort,' many a complaint of Renard's behaviour 
is brought before the supreme judge. Isegrimm, the wolf, especially 
speaks in unmeasured terms of his sufferings : in vain does Grimm- 
bart, the badger, raise his voice in defence of cunning Renard : 
but when Henning, the cock, gives finally a very harrowing de- 
scription of his cruelly slaughtered little ones, the king determines 
to summon the offender before his tribunal. For this purpose, 
Bruin, the bear, is sent to Fox, who receives the ambassador very 
courteously, and invites him to a sumptuous meal, held in the 
farm-yard of old farmer Rusteval, where plenty of honey was to 
be found in the hollow of a cleft tree. Poor Bruin, so fond of 
sweets, now fairly puts head and paws into the cleft ; but whilst 
thus relishing his meal. Fox draws out the wedge, and poor Bruin 
not only becomes a prisoner, but gets a severe thrashing into the 
bargain, and deems himself lucky enough to escape, with the 
loss of his cap and gloves. In this plight he appears before the 
ELing, whose rage may be imagined, and who now deputes Hinz 
the tom-cat, on the same errand. Fox, however, availing himself 
again of the inherent frailties of human nature, and knowing 
Hinz's propensities for tender meat, invites the latter to the parson's 

baTDj famous for its plump mice: here poor Tom is caught in the 
rerjr trap set for that rascally Fox. M "Vn^ CTOa, VXi^ ^^x««ti%\i^r 
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bearers hasten to the spot, and Hiuz gets a sound beating, and 
escapes. Now Grimmbart, the badger, is sent as ambassador, and 
he, probably from mutual affinity of sentiments, succeeds at last in 
inducinfi^ Fox to appear. The latter, after having, full of emotion 
(for foxes also have hearts) bid farewell to his family, sets out with 
Grimmbart, confesses to his companion his sins in anticipation of 
coming events, receives his absolution in due form, but is not^vith- 
standing only with difficulty restrained from attacking a splendid 
cock strutting about proudly on the road. Having arrived at 
court, his case is soon disposed of, and he is condemned to death. 
All rejoice at this, except the badger, and Martin the ape; but fox, 
previous to his death, expresses his anxiety to confess all his sins. 
This confession is a master-piece of special pleading, for during the 
delivery of his speech, he, by malicious insinuations, completely 
turns the tables upon his enemies, whom he accuses of conspiring 
secretly against the life of the king ; the queen then intercedes for 
fox, who not only is not punished, but comes off with flying 
colours, and returns triumphantly to his castle Malipertus, in order 
to relate to his family the issue of his adventures. We give here 
the celebrated defence extracted from Gothe's version, with a 
parallel translation. 

Spiritos Domini helfe mir nun! Ich sehe Spiritas Domini, assist me now! I do not 

nicht cinen see one 

Unter der grossen Versammlung, den ich In this large assembly whom I have not 

nicht irgend beschadigt injured somehow. 

Erst, ich war noch ein kleiner Compan, At first, I was then a little fellow, and 

iind hatte die Briiste had hardly 

Kanm zn saugen verlemt, da folgt* ich Been weaned, I followed my propensities 

meinen Begierden 
Unter die jungen Lamroer und Ziegen, Among the young lambs and goats which 

die nebcn der Heerdo with the flock 

Sich im IVeien zcrstreuten; ich hortc die Were roaming about at pleasure; I heard 

blockenden Stimmen the bleating voices 

Gar zu geme, da liistete mich nach leckerev With pleasure, the dainty food set my 

Speise, heart a longing, 

Lemte hortig sie kennen. Ein Liimm- I auickly made their acquaintance, bit a 

chen hiss ich zu Tode, Iamb till it died 

Lcckte das Bint; es schmcckte mir kost- And licked the blood; how delicious, and 

lich ! und todtete weiter killed moreover 

Vier der jiingsten Ziegen, und ass sie, Four of the youngest goats and ate them, 

nnd iibte mich femer; thus continuing my practice. 

Sparte keine Vogel, noch Hiihner, noch I spared neither birds, nor chickens, ducks, 

Enten, noch Ganse, or geese 

Wo ich sie fond, nnd habe gar manches Wherever I found them, and buried many 

im Sande vergraben, a one in the sand, 

Was ich geschl»:htet nnd was mir nicht Of those I had killed and did not want to 

aUes zu essen beliebte. eat. 

Dann begegnet es mir; in einem Winter Then it happened one winter on the 

am Hheine Rhine 

Lemt' ich Isegrim kennen, er lanerte hin- That I got acquainted with Isegrim, he 

ter den Biiumen was lurking behind the trees, 

Gleich Tersichert' er mir, ich sei aus And assured me at once that we were 

seinem Geschlechte, related, 

Jb er wasste mir gar die Qrade der Slp^S' Hay moTe, liQ Vlh^w W« Vx^ ^^^^osX ^^ 

etmn am Finger pedigree on YAa 
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yonareehnen. Ich licss mir'g gefallen; Finger's end. I did not object; we made 

wir schlossen ein Bundniss an alliance 

Und gelobten einander, als trcne Gesellen And pledge'd each other, to roam about 

za wandern; as ftiithfol companions; 

Leider tollt' ich dadorch mir manches Alas I it was to cause me manj a bitter 

IJebel bereiten. pang. 

Wir dorehstrichen snsammen das Land. We travelled together throngh the countrr. 

Da stahl er das Grosse, Whenever he stole large tkings, 

Stahl ich das Kleine. Was wir gewonnon, I robbed the small. Whatever we got, was 

das sollte gemein sein; to be shared in common; 

Aber es war nicht gemein, wic billig : cr Bat of course it was not so, he divided at 

thdlte nach Willkur; pleasure; 

Niemals empfing ich die Halfte. Ja schlim- And I never got half of it Kaj I have 

meres hab* ich erfahren. even fared worse. 

Wenn er ein Kalb sich geraubt, sich einen When he had stolen a calf, or taken, a 

Widder erbeatet, wether, 

Wenn ich im Ueberfluss sitzea ihn fand, When I found him revelling in plenty, 

er eben die Ziege devouring a goat 

Frisch geschlachtet verzehrte, ein Bock Just killed, or when a he-goat was 

ihm unter den Klauen writhing 

Lag und zappelte; grinst' er mich an und Under his claws; he grinned at me and 

stellte sich gramlich looked sullen, 

Trieb mich knurrend hinweg: so war Grumbled and drove me away: and thus 

mein Theil ihm geblieben he got my share. 

Lnmer ging cs mir so, es mochte der Bra- I always fared thus, be the piece of roast 

ten so gross sein, meat 

Als er woilte. Ja, wenn es geschah, dass However large. And when it happened, 

wir in Gesellschaffc that we had taken together 

Einen Ochsen gefangen, wir cine Kuh uns An ox, or got a cow, 

genommen; 

Gleich erschienen sein Weib und sieben Immediately his wife and seven children 

Kinder und warfen appeai*ed, attacked 

Ueber die Beute sich her und drangten The booty, so that I got nothing of the 

mich hinter die Mahlzeit meal. 

Keine Bippe konnt' ich erlangen, sie ware No, not a rib I could get, unless it was 

denn ganzlich polished 

Glatt und trocken gonagt; das sollte mir Off to the very bone; I could not stand 

alles gefallen I * that! 

Aber Gott sei gedankt, ich litt deswegen But, thank goodness, I did not starve 

nicht Hunger; after all. 

Heimlich iiahrt ich mich wohl von mcincm I secretly enjoyed the good things, 

herrlichen Schatze, 

Yon dem Silbcr und Golde, das ich an The silver and gold which I had 

sicherer Statte 

Heimlich verwahre; dess hab ich genug. Well secured; I had plenty of that A 

£s schaffi; mir wahrhaftig waggon would 

Ihn kein Wagen hinweg, und wenn er Hardly carry it away, no not in seven 

siebenmal fiihre loads. 

Und es horchte der Eonig, da von dem And the king listened,when he heard of 

Schatze gesagt ward, the treasure, 

Neigte sich vor und sprach: von wannen Leaned forward and said: How did you 

ist er eueh kommen? get it? 

Saget an ! Ich meine den Schatz, Und Let us know ! Of course I mean the 

lieinecke sagte : treasure! And Reinecke said, 

Dieses Geheimniss verhehl' ich euch nicht. This secret, sir, I cannot divulge, what use 

was konnt es mir helfen, would it be to me, 

Denn ich nehme nichts mit von diesen For I cannot take anything of these pre- 

kostlichen Dingen cious things with me, 

Aber wie ihr befehlt, will ich euch alles But, as you command, I shall tell you all: 

crzahlen: 

Denn es muss nun einmal heraus; um For out it must come after all; no, not for 

Leibes und Leides my life 

Mocht' ich wahrhaftig das grosse Geheim- Should I wish to conceal the secret any 

niss nicht liinger yerhehlen longer, 
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Benn der Scbats war gestolen. Es hatten For the treasure was stolen, Manj had 

gich viele verschworen conspired 

Each, Herr Konig, zn morden, nnd wurde To murder your Majesty, and if at that 

zur selbigen Stunde time 

Nicht der Schatz mit Klugheit entwendet, The treasure was not cleverly taken, the 

so war es geschehen. thing was done. 

Merket es, gnadiger Herr! Denn euer Bemember, gracious lord ! Yourprecions 

Leben nnd Wohlfahrt life was at stake. 

Hmg an dem bcbatz. Und dass man ihn Everything depended on the treas:.rc\ 

stabl das brachte denn leider And the fact of its having been taken 

Meinen eig^nen Yater in grosse Nothen, Has caused great trouble to my own 

es bracht ihn father, it caused 

Friihe zer traurigen Fahrt, vielleicht zu His early death, perhaps his eternal per- 

ewigem Schaden; dition. 

Aber gnadiger Herr, zu eurem Nutzen But, gracious Sir, it was all done for your 

geschahes! own sake I 

The different versions given of this remarkable poem vary as 
much as the pranks of its chief actors, and the following short 
specimen of the Flemish and Low German may probably be 
acceptable to the reader. 

Flemish Version of Beinaert. Low-German Version ofReimeke Vos. 

• 

Nu gaet bier op ene claghe Isegrim, de wulv begunde de klage, 

Isengrin ende sine maghe Sine friinde syn slagto unde mage 

Ghingen vor den coninc staen : De giingen al for den koning stan, 

Isengrin begonste saen Isegrim, de wulv, spr&k also ersten an 

Ede sprac: Coninc here Un sade: Hoggeboren koning, gnadige 

here, 

Dordu Edelheit, ende dor du ere Dorg juwe eddelighcid un dorg juwe ere 

Ende dor recht ende dor ghenade Beide dorg regt nnd dorg gnaden, 

Ontfaerme hu miere scade Entfarmet ju des groten shaden, 

Di mi Beinaert heft ghedaen, etc., etc Den mi Reinke hadt gedan, etc., etc. 

Barely did a poem enjoy gi*eater popular favour; it is full of 
humour and excellent maxims, — a work to be appreciated alike by 
the statesman and philosopher, for the race of the Eeinekes is not 
extinct, and many a European court could, no doubt, produce a 
specimen of that interesting animal, even in our days. 



THE REFORMATION. 
It was a great blessing for Germany, that, at a time when the 
empire was utterly prostrate, and its dissolution fast progressing, 
an event should have occurred calculated to invigorate the State- 
body, and so stir both rulers and ruled to new exertions. Such an 
event was the Reformation. ' It gave Germany,' as an able writer ex- 
presses it,* ' a new knowledge of her own faculties, and new views of 

♦ The great moyement, which shook the political European frame to its 
very foundation, begun in 1517, by an humble Augustine monk in Wittembeig, 
spread like wildfire throughout Germany. Many of her princes, be it from 
oonviction, or ill-hidden hostility towards the Pope, eagerly embraced the 
opportunity to shake off the fetters binding them to the Holy See. Charles V., 
entertaining idterior ambitious design^t, for the execution of which he needed 
the co-operation of the Bope was, of course, adverse to this movement. 

The foundation, once laid, the folminations launched from Borne, Ftois, aod 
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her destination^ but there can be no doubt, that its purer or loftier 
form died in Germany with Luther.' "When he appeared; that 
country, in a political sense, stood very low; full of interior 



even from the secret closet of the English kins, Henry YIII^ impeded the 
movement less than did the inner feuds which followed ; for Zwingli, the Swiss 
reformer, who, with Melanchthon, had imitated Luther's example in Switzer- 
land, disagreed with the Wittemberg reformer on several vital points of 
the Christian faith. Then followed the devastating war, known under that of 
the peasants (1525), where lawless bands, under the leadership of Miintzer, 
committed the most fearful excesses. 

After the death of Frederick the Wise, of Saxony, the movement assumed, 
under his still more energetic son, John, such proportions that, in 1526, the 
German princes, then assembled at Spires, rejected by a great majority the 
proposals of the Emperor's brother, Ferdinand, who wanted to see the sentence 
a^nst Luther and nis followers at Worms carried out. Other favourable 
circumstances promoted the cause. We allude to the feud existing between 
Charles and the Pope ; at the conclusion of which the Emperor made a new 
attempt to deprive the princes of the power of managing their own ecclesi- 
astical affairs. John, elector of Saxony, George, elector of Brandenburg, Ernest 
and Francis, dukes of Liineburg, the landgrave of Hesse and the prince of 
Anhalt protested against this attack on their rights, and were supported by 
thirteen imperial towns, among which we cite Strasburg, Nuremberg; St. 
Gallon, Ulm, Constance. This protest, from which the term Protestant is 
derived, led afterwards to a confederacy between various German princes who 
became apprehensive of their own personal safety, when Charles had brutally 
arrested a deputation sent to him. The elector, having desired Luther to 
write a thesis on the principal articles of faitii, the latter presented the result 
of his labour to the elector at Thorgau in 1529 (hence the term articles of 
Thorgau, changed subsequently into that of Confession of Augsburg). Charles 
now proceeded to Augsburg, and opened the Diet on the 20th June, 1530. 
Here the twenty-five articles were read out to him and to the assembled 
princes by Christian Bayer, the Chancellor of &ucony, who then presented a 
copy of the same to the Emperor, signed by the above-named German princes. 
The Romish court had these articles refuted by Faber, Eckius, and Cochlseus. 
This eUcited an answer from the Protestants ; but Charles peremptorily refused 
to receive the answer. Matters grew now worse and worse. Conciliatory 
steps on the part of the Protestante led to no result, and when Charles pub- . 
lished new edicts, in order to compel his opponents to return to the alle^ 
giance of the Pope, the Protestants, under the leadership of the elector of 
Saxony, aware of the coming tempest, met at Schmalkalden (1530 to 1531), 
in order to combine for the protection of their mutual interests, the kings of 
England, France, and Denmark, having been invited to support their cause. 

Luther at first opposed this combination, apprehensive of the wounds it 
might inflict on Germany. Proposals made by the princes to Hennr VIIL to 
act as arbiter, remained without any result; but finally the peace of Nuremberg 
concluded in 1532, thanks to the exertions of the Elector Palatine 
and the Elector of Mentz, brought about a reconciliation between the Emperor 
and the confederate princes. In consequence of this treaty, it was stipulated 
that the latter should furnish a subsidy to the Emperor to carry on the war 
against the Turks ; and should, moreover, recognise Ferdinand his brother as 
king of Bohemia, whilst Charles, in his turn, should leave the Lutherans undis- 
turbed in the exercise of their religious doctrines. Soon afterwards, John, 
Elector of Saxony, having died, his son and successor, John Frederick, promoted 
the cause with energy and fortitude. The Emperor, witnessing its growth ; 
and desiring some arrangement to be made, obtained from Pope Clement YIT, 
a promise, that a general council should meet at Padua; a pledge left 
anful£l}ed, until after the death of that Pope in 1534. His successor, Paul IH.. 
then proposed that the council should- meet qA> '!&vii\.\\ab\but the Protestant 
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resources, it did not know how to develop them. Its constitution 
was but a chaos. The relations of the various princes to the chief 
of the empire had, it is true, been clearly defined by the Golden 
Bull iu 1356; yet no one was there to decide legally in case of any 
differences arising between these princes. Every thing depended 
•on the greater or lesser influence exercised by the chief of the 
state. During the long reign of Frederick III., who, for more than 
half a century (1420-1492), had been sleeping on the throne, this 
influence had almost disappeared, and Maximilian I., though, in 
many respects, a useful reformer, had increased it but little. Un- 
fortunately, not one among these princes possessed sufficient genius 
or energy to shake off this lethargical condition; they were leading 

princes objecting to the assembly taking place in Italy, it met at Schmal- 
kalden in 1537, where a new summary of their doctrines, called the Articles 
of Schmalkalden wais drawn up. In 1542, the Pope apparently desirous 
of coming to some arrangement, proposed to hold a Council at Trent 
promising, at the same time, various reforms of importance, yet, leaving the 
principal grievances of the Protestants unredressed. Luther smiled at this 
proposal, and the great fearless reformer, not destined to witness the sanguin- 
ary strife which was now to commence, died soon afterwards at Eisleben, in 
the year 1546. The Emperor and his paorty then met at Trent, the Protestant 
princes at Batisbon, and the storm which was to fill Germany with woe for 
many a year to come, now burst out in all its intensity. The Elector of 
Saxony, and the Landgrave of Hesse, having led their armies into Bavaria, 
were, owing to various impediments, compelled to retrace their steps. 
Hardly pressed by the Emperor, the armies met on the 24th of April, 1547, 
at MUhloerg, on the Elbe, where a battle took place, disastrous to the Elector, 
and in which he was taken prisoner. Maurice of Saxony was made Elector, 
Philip of Hesse, relying on the Emperor's pledged word, made his submission, 
but, Dy a treachery without parallel in history, was kept by the faithless 
Emperor, for sevei5al years in prison. The affairs of the Protestants grew 
now worse and worse. Promises to hold a council at Trent remained 
unfulfilled. 

The Diet of Augsburg was dissolved on the plea of a plague having 
broken out in that town, and during this interval the Emperor caused a 
formula to be drawn up, known under the name of the ' Interim,' a docu- 
ment worthy of the subtle Jesuitism of those who concocted it. When 
promulgated at Augsburg, those princes who opposed it were reduced by 
icHTce of arms. The moment was critical. Maurice of Saxony, having 
assembled his nobility and clergy to deliberate on the subject, Melanchthon, 
of too gentle a character for those stirring times, was inclined to make 
oonoessions. In 1549, Paul III. died, and was succeeded by Julius III. 
Agun we hear of diets and councils, remaining without any result, the 
Emperor all the time playing fast and loose ; so that Maurice at last was in- 
duced to ally himself with the King of France. In 1552, he boldly marched 
his army against the Emperor, surprised him at Innspruck, and compelled 
him to conclude a treaty at Passau, highly favourable to the Protestants. 
Albert, Markgrave of Brandenburg, however, would not give in ; so that the 
confederate princes had to reduce him by compulsion. In one of these 
encounters, Maurice received a mortal wound, of which he died, 1553. The 
clouds which for so many years had remained spread over the political 
horizon of Germany, at last began to break in 1555 ; and a Diet taking place 
in that year, at Augsburg, opened by Ferdinand in the name of the Emperor^ 
terminated the era of blood and affliction. 
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a contemplative life, and their chief possessed more the habits of 
an extensive landholder than that of the ruler of a great empire. 
They met at their Diet more by way of routine than for the dis- 
patch of business ; and it must be admitted that Max showed in this 
respect much regularity, especially when he wanted to replenish 
his exchequer. In fact, had it not been for the Turks, the in- 
veterate enemies of Christendom, who had established themselves 
in Eastern Europe, and whose inroads had to be resisted anyhow, 
the German empire would probably have accomplished at that time 
its own dissolution. It was the Reformation, and nothing but the 
Reformation, which instilled new life into that drowsy body, and 
gave to Germany the political importance which it has maintained 
ever since. Considered in this light, all the strife and bloodshed 
accompanying this great era must be looked upon as the necessary 
means towards the attainment of a great end. Martin Luther 
and Ulrich von Hutten now entered the arena to fight the battle 
of religious liberty with the sword of speech, ' mit dem Schwerdte 
der Rede,' and the final victory showed how these champions had 
fought. In order to act on the masses, it had now become essential 
to address them in their vernacular language ; this developed the 
oratorical and didactic style, and created a desire for free discus- 
sions, so conducive to religious and civil liberty. 

Luther, the son of an humble miner, was born at Eisleben, in 
Saxony, on the 10th of November, 1483. His indomitable per- 
severance, and his vast erudition, gained him, at a very early age, 
a professorship in the University of Wittenberg, then just founded. 
Here he knew how to captivate his hearers; but here also his 
troubles began. Having entered into a controversy with the monk 
Tetzel about the sale of indulgences, he was exposed single-handed 
to a long-continued argumentative cross-fire from all the ecclesias- 
tical batteries, but sustained it with a perseverance and courage 
of which a man of such a mind and such a heart was alone capable. 
In the year 1521, he was summoned before a congress of princes 
at the town of Worms. After having victoriously refiited the ac- 
cusations brought against him, he terminated his memorable de- 
fence in exclaiming, ^ Here I have taken my stand, I cannot speak 
otherwise ; may God help me ! ' The Elector Frederick, his only 
friend and protector, in order to shelter him from further persecu- 
tion, offered him an asylum at a castle called the Wartbui^, where, 
by the celebrated translation of the Bible into high German and 
other literary labours, he laid the foundation of that monument 
which will last as long as the German language. 

Luther's style is nervous, terse, and concise ; it bears the stamp 
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of sincere conviction, proceeding from and going to the heart ; and 
its essentially popular character accounts for the extraordinary in- 
fluence which his writings, and those of his worthy contemporary, 
XJirich von Hutten, acquired over the masses. The celebrated 
hymn, and the sermon which follow here, will convey to the reader 
the character of Luther's style. 



TWBNTY-FIEST SUNDAY APTEK TJEUNITY. 

* Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of His might. Put on the whole armoor 
of God, that ye may be able to stand against -the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, bat against principalities, against powers, against the 
rolers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.'— 

Eph. vi, 10-13, 



Ein feste Barg ist unser Gott, 
Ein ^te We& and Waffen. 
Er hiiit nns frei aus aller Noth, 
Die nns jetzt hat betroffen. 
Der alt bose Feind 
Mit Ernst er*s jetzt meint, 
Gross Machtund riel List 
Sein gransam Riistnng ist, 
Anf Erd'ist nicht seines Gleichen. 

Hit nnser Macht ist nichts gethan, 
Wir sind gar bald verloren. 
Es streit & nns der rechte Mann, 
Den Gott hat selbst erkohren. 
Fragst dn, wer der ist ? 
Er heisst Jesns Christ, 
Der Herr 2<ebaoth, 
Und ist kein ander Gott ; 
Das Feld moss er behalten. 

Und wenn die Welt voll Teufel war, 
Und woUt* nns gar verschlingen: 
So furchten wir nns nicht so sehr, 
Es soU nns doch gelingen. 
Der Fiirst dieser Welt, 
Wie san'r er sich stellt, 
That er nns doch nicht: 
Das macht, er ist gericht, 
Ein Wortlein kann ihn fallen. 

Das Wort sie sollen lassen stahn, 

Und kein Dank daza haben. 

Er ist bei nns wohl anf dem Plan, 

Ifit seinem Geist and Gaben; 

Nehmen sie den Leib, 

Gat, Ehr, Kind, nnd Weib, 

Lus fahren daiun, 

Sie habeas kein Gewinn, 

Das I^ch mass uns doch bleiben. 



A sure stronghold our God is He, 
A trusty shield and weapon; 

Our help He'll be, and set us free 
From every ill can happen. 

That old malicious foe 

Intends us deadly woe; 

Arm'd with the strength of hell 

And deepest craft as well, 

On earth is not his fellow. 

Through our own force we nothing can, 
Straight were we lost for ever; 

But for us fights the proper Man, 
By God sent to deUver, 

Ask ye who this may be? 

Christ Jesus named is He, 

Of Sabaoth the Lord ; 

Sole God to be adored; 

'Tis He must win the battle. 

And were the world with devils fiU'd, 

All eager to devour us, 
Our souls to fear should little yield, 

They cannot overpower us. 
Their dreaded Prince no more 
Can harm us as of yore; 
Look grim as e'er he may, 
Doom'd is his ancient sway ; 
A word can overthrow him. 

Still shall they leave that Word His 
might, 

And yet no thanks shall merit; 
Still is He with us in the fight, 

By His good gifts and Spirit. 
E'en should they take our life. 
Goods, honour, children, wife — 
Though all of these be gone, 
Yet nothing have they won; 
God's kingdom ours abideth! 

Luther, 1530. 



IMoBNiNO Hymk* 

Once more from rest I rise again. With this new day in store for me, 
To greet a day of toil and pain. But it shall harm me not — 

My Heaven-i^)pointed lot; I know full well; my loving God 

Unknowing what new grief may be Will send me not a hurtful load. 
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CHBI8T1CA8 Eye. 

From heayen above to earth I come. While angels sing with piotis mirth 

To bear good news to every home; A glad New Year to all the earth. 

Glad tidings of great joy I bring, 

Whereof I now will say and sing. ii!?^°^"*xi««a ik^ 

Glory to God in highest heaven , Written for his httle son Hans, 1 540. 

Who unto man His Son hath given! 

VON DER TODTEN AUFER- OF THE RESURRECTION OF 

STEHUNG. THE DEAD, 

/T^ V J • 1 ^AA\ 1st Book of the Corinthians, 

(Delivered m 1644). XVth chapter. 

Sanct Paulas weiset uns mit seiner Saint Paul, in the epistle to the 

Predigt, die er in dieser Epistel an die Corinthians, refers us, in his sermon 

Corinther thut, mit dem Artikel der on the resurrection of the dead to 

Auferstehung in's Feld und in Garten, the field and garden, in order that we 

auf dass wir sehen sollen, wie es da may see how there everything goes on 

fugeht mit dem Samen, und unsern with the seed, and increase our belief 

Glauben von der Todten Auferstehung in the resurrection, in beholding the 

starkenlemen,mitdemWerke,soGott works which the Almighty daily ex- 

durch seine Allmachtigkeit taglich ercises towards his creatures. 
thet an den Ereaturen. 

Damit begegnet er auch denen, die There he meets also those, who make 

da ftber diesen Artikel scharf fragen sharp inquiries on that flnibject, who 

aus der Vernunft, wie es zugehen argue and ask how it will be at the 

werde in der Auferstehung 1 Mit time of the resurrection ? In what 

welcherlei Leibe die Todten kommen shape will the dead appear 1 If you 

werden 1 Wie sollte es zugehen, want to know that, he replies : look 

spricht er ; siehe auf den Acker und at the field and the garden, and see 

im Garten, wie es da zugeht, und lerne how things are going on there, and 

daselbst Gottes Allmachtigkeit und learn thereby God's almighty power, 

Eraft, so er bewciset an den Ereaturen, which he shows towards his creatures 

welche er aus dem Todo herfiir bringt whom he calls from life to death, 
und lebendig macht. 

Ein Bauer gehet daher auf dem Now a peasant goes to the acre, with 

Acker, hat sein Tuch am Halse, darin his cloth in which he carries his wheat, 

tr&gt er Weizen, Roggen, Gersten, etc. rye, and barley. And full of confidence 

Und greift getrost mit der Hand in he takes the seed and spreads it 

den Samen, wirft um sich und besaet broadcast over the acre ; he is followed 

den Acker ; hinter ihm her folget ein by a boy, with a harrow, covering the 

Enabe, der flihret die Egge, und seed just sown, carefully with earth, 
scharret den Samen, der gesaet ist, zu, 
dass er mit der Ebxle wohl bedeckt 
werde. 

Solchem S2.mann woUen wir entge- Now let us oppose to such a seeds- 
gen setzen einen groben Tdlpel und man a ruffian and fool, who pretends 
imverstandigen Narren, der doch tref- to be very wise, and who would not 
flich king sein will, und wohl Gott scruple to criticise even lus Father in 
im Himmel reformiren und meistem heaven. Let us take, for instance, 
darf, wie man von dem Fuhrmann Hanns Pfriemen, the waggoner, who, 
Hanns Pfriemen, saget, dass er im when arriving in Paradise, wanted to 
ParadiesaUeshabewollenueberkliigeln criticise everything. Now the same 
und meistern. Derselbe Hanns P&ie- Hanns IPfriemen sees our peasant with 
men siehet den Bauer mit dem Tuch his cloth, and the boy with his harrow, 
und den Enaben mit der Egge, f angt and savs : My good man, what are you 
an und spricht : Lieber Mann, was about i Are you in your senses t 
machst du da 1 Bist du auch klug ] You throw all this good com into the 
Du wirfst das gute Getreide in die ground; why have you not at home 
Erde, hast du nicht daheim Einder, some children, servants, and cattle, 
Gesinde und Y ieh die es essen kQnnen ? who may eat it ? Why do you spoil 
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Waram verderbest du denn das gute thus the good com, and throw it 
Kom so sch&ndlich, imd wir&t es in about ? And, not satisfied with acting 
dieErde? Und hast daza daran nicht thus, you are attended by another 
Qeniige, sondem ein andrer folget dir person, under the hoofe of whose 
nach, der zutritt und zudammet alles norses the seed is trodden down, and 
mit den Pferden, und scharret alles zu harrowed about. Why do you thus 
mit der Eggen. Was ^ehet dich an, spoil the beautiful grain so as to 
dass du dasfeine Gtetreide so j&mmer- render it useless to everybody? 
lich umbringest, dass es niemand zu 
Nutzek$mmt? 

Ware der Bauer ungeduldig und Now if the peasant were an impa- 
kurz angebunden, wie man solcher tient and ill-tempered man, as we find 
viele findet, die da heiss seyn vor der many of them, he might get angry, 
Stim, und nichts leiden kSnnen; so and treat Hanns Pfiiemen ratner 
apUt'er wohl auffahren, und meinen roughly, and say, ' You stupid, what is 
Hanns F&iemen grSblich abweisen that to you? Be ofi^, and leave me 
und sagen : Was ha^t duNarr mit mir alone ;' perhaps he might even take a 
zu schafifen, gehe du deines WegecL good clod, and throw it at master wise- 
lass mich zufrieden ; soUt auch wohl acre, so as to throw him on his back, 
einen £rdenklos nehmen, und solchen and make him turn up his eyes like an 
Meister ElUgel damit griissen, dass er ox about to be killed, 
auf dem Broken lage und die Augen 
verkehrete, wie ein Ochse, den man 
jetzt schlagen wilL 

Aber ein yemiinftiger Bauer thut But a sensible peasant does not act 
das nicht^ sondem spricht: Lieber, thus; he says: *My dear, hold your 
schweig stille, du yerstehest jetzt peaces ^ou do not understand what 
nicht^ was ich mache ; kom aber Uber I am domg now; return again in six 
ein halb Jahr oder Vierteljahr wieder, or three months, and 1 will show you 
so will ich dir alsdenn zeigen, was ich then what 1 have done.' For by tnat 
jetzt gemacht habe. Deim auf die time each grain which 1 am now throw- 
Zeit wd ein jeglich Korn, so ich jetzt ing into the grounc^ and sow, will have 
in die Erde werfe und s§.e, einen Halm produced a stalk with a thick full ear: 
miteinerdickenvoUenAehrebringen; and then 1 shall receive for my seed 
alftdann werde ich fur den Samen, so thrown now into the ground and har- 
jetzt in die Erde geworfen und zuge- rowed over, ten, twenty, perhaps 
scharret wird,zehenfaltig,ja wohl zwan- thirty-fold, 
zi^ dreissig^tig wieder nehmen. 

Und dazu wird mir durch Gottes And God's work will be thus assisted 
Werk dienen die liebe Sonne und der by his sun and rain; so that the com 
Begen, dass das Eoru auf dem Acker on the field may open, germ, and grow, 
au^he griine und wachse. Dawider To this, Hanns rfriemen replies : ' 1 
setzt sich Hanns Pfriemen und spricht : don't see that. 1 behold neither stalk 
Ei, das ist nichts, was du vorgiebst. nor ears, but I see that you throw the 
Ich sehe weder Halm noch Aehren, beautiful corn into the mud, and cover 
sondem sehe, dass du das sch$ne Kom it over ; how can anything come out of 
in den Dreck wirfest und es zuschar- that.' 'Nevermind,' savs the peasant, 
rest ; wie sollt daraus etwas werden ; * I want to see the com tnrown into the 
* Sei du zufrieden,' spricht der Bauer, ground and harrowed ; not that it 
' also will ich's haben, dass das Eorn should spoil and perish, but that it may 
in die Erde geworfen und zugescharret take root and produce fruit ; for after 
werde ; nicht dass es in der Erde ver- having sown i^ I pray God to send his 
derbe und unkomme, sondem dass rain, sun, and fine weather, in order 
sich*s bewurzele und Frucht bringe ; that the seed may first become soft, 
darum bitte ich auch Gott, wenn das and decay ; and after having once taken 
Kom gesaet isty dass er Begen, Sonne, root, break through the soil, grow, and 
und Wetter gebe, dass es zuerst in produce fruit.' 
derEi'de weich werde und verwese; 
damach wenn es sich nun bewurzelt 
hat^ aus der Erde wieder hervorbreche, 
wachse und Frucht trage.' 
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Solcher Hanns Pfriemen und grober *Now,* says St. Paul, *you are just 

Narr, spricht Sanct Paulas, bist du such a John Pfriemen, and fool, when 

auch wenn du fragst, wie werden die you ask how will the dead arise 1 For 

Todten auferstehen 1 Denn wie es lust as it is with the seed, so with our 

zugeht mit dem Samen ; also gehot es body, which is also sown into the 

auch zu mit unserm Leibe, der wird ground. For although men die in 

auch in die Erdo gesaet. Denn ob- various ways, some being drowned, 

schon die Menschen auf mancherlei some eaten by the fishes; others die 

Weise umkommen, etliche ersaufen im on the gallows, and are devoured by 

Wasser, und werden von den Fischen the ravens, or perish by fire, etc. Yet 

gefressen ; etliche kommen an den Gal- St. Paul comprises them all under the 

gen und werden gefressen von den same head : it is the throwing of com 

Saben, etliche werden mit Feuer ver- into the ground, in order that it may 

brannt, etc. So fasset doch Sanct Pau- lose its original shape. ' Can you now 

lus alles zusammen, und heisst solches believe,' he savs, * that the com sown 

alles : das Koru in die Erde werfen und on the acre before the winter has set in, 

zuscharren, dass es seine Gestalt ver- should six months later re appear so 

•liere. Kannst du nun, spricht er, sol- beautiful and young, and have changed 

chen Glauben haben auf dem Acker into delicious grain ? 
dass, wenn das Korn vor dem Winter 
gesSiCt imd mit der Egge zugescharret 
ist, iiber ein halb Jahr hevnach, sch5n, 
jung, kostlich Korn dastehen werde 1 

Solches lemstduaus der Erfahrunjg, Now experience teaches you this, 

und liesest es in deinen Buch und in you read it in your book, and in your 

deiner Bibel, namlich, wenn Gott deine Bible, that is to say, if God blesses your 

Arbeit segnet, Sonn, Kegen, und Wet- work, by sending sun, rain, and fine 

ter gibt, dass der Same, den du gesaet weather, the seed which you have sown 

hast, imverdorben sey, und zu dieser will not spoil,\but will spring into life 

Zeit werde wieder lebendig werden und and bring forth fruit. 
Frucht bringen. 

Unser Herr Gott ist ein guter Our God is a good labourer in the 

Ackersmann : der tragt uns alle in field; who carries us all in his cloth, 

seinemTuchdas ist, inseinemGesetz. that is in his law. As we are all 

Weil wir alle Sunder seyn und Tiber- sinners and transgressors of his com- 

treter seiner Gebote ; so miissen wir mandments, we must all die, though 

auch alle sterben, ob wir schon nicht not all in the same manner, for one 

alle auf einerlei Weise sterben, son- dies in his bed, or of fever, or of the 

dern einer stirbt auf dem Bette am plague, etc.; another dies in war or 

Fieber, an der Pestilenz, etc. Der on the battle-field : thus death carries 

andre stirbt im Kriege in der Feld- us all oflF, that we may well say : God 

schlacht ; so nimmt uns doch der Tod scatters about his seed hke the seeds- 

alle dahin, dass es alles keisst : Gott man, and sows us broadcast over the 

greift in sein Tuch streuet um sich soil, 
wie der Samann, und saet uns dahin in 
die Erde. 

Wie du mm auf dem Acker glaubest. Now as you believe that something 

dass aus dem Korn, so in die Erde will come out of the com sown upon 

gesaet wird, etwas werde ; also soUst this acre, you must also put yoiu: faith 

du auch hier unserm Herr Gott glau- in the Lord, and believe that out of 

ben, daas aus dem versiorbenen Leibe, the decayed body buried into the 

so in die Erde gescharret wird, etwas ground something better will arise, 

werde. Denn unser Herr Gott scharret For, in burying our body in the 

unsem Leib eben so wenig, (mit) der ground, it is not God*s intention that 

Meinung in die Erde, dass er in der it should remain there, and always 

Erde bleibe, und ewig verwese, als decay, just as the peasant does not 

eben so wenig der Bauer das Korn throw lus corn into the ground, to be 

mit der Meinung in die Erde wiift, destroyed there ; nay, it is much less 

dass es da zuuicht werde und verderbe ; (Jod*s mtention, to do so with our boc^ 
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ja, es ist viel weniger €k>ttes Meinun^, as it is that of the peasant with regard 
dass unser Leib ewig in der Erde to his com. 
bleibe, denn des Bauers mit dem Kom. 

Qleichwie das Kom in der Mei- Just as the com is sown and covered 
nung gesSet und zugescharret wird, over, in order that it should lose its 
dass es seine Gestalt verliere, dass shape, and no longer be recognised, 
man es nicht mehr kenne, dass man neither the com nor its shape, and 
weder Kom, noch eines Kornes Ges- ultimately from this small grain a 
talt da sehe, und dafiir ein sch6ner beautiful stalk should spring up and 
Halm aufwachse, der Frucht bringe ; produce fruit ; in the same manner 
also wird auch unser Leib in die Erde will our body be buried, that it may 
begraberi, dass es seine Gestalt ver- lose its shape, so that the original 
Here, dass man weder menschlichen human form shall no longer be recog- 
Leib, noch Leibesgestalt sehe und nised, but in its stead a beautiful 
dafur ein schoner klarer, lieblicher bright lovely body may arise in another 
und lustiger Leib auferstehe in einem being and in another life, 
andem Wesen und Leben. 

Ja, sprichst du, wie konnen die " But," you say, " how can the dead 
todten Leiber aus den Grabem gehen, bodies proceed from the graves, when 
weil sie verfaulet und zu Erde worden they have changed and become dust, 
sind ? Wie ist das moglich ; Ei wie How is that possible ] " Ah, I see ; 
bleibest du doch immer ein Hans you are still the old John Pfriemen ; 
Pfriemen ; du meinest, es sei unm6g- you think it impossible, because our 
lich, darum, dass alle Menschen in der bodies decay and become dust. But 
Erde verfaulen imd verwesen. Aber look at your own work and labour in 
siehe dein eigen Werk und Arbeit an the fields ; you throw your seed into 
auf dem Acker; du wirfst das Kom in the muddy ground! You bury it in 
den Koth, verscharrest es, dass es ver- order that it may rot, and you wait 
feule, und wartest, bis der Winter until the winter is past, in order to 
voruber sei, dass du es wieder sehest^ see it again more beautiful and more 
viel schoner und reichlicher, denn du abundant than when you sowed it. 
es gesaet hast. Also musst du hier And thus you must also wait here 
aucJi warten, bis der Winter voruber upon earth until the winter is past, 
sei, und der Leib wieder auferstehe ; and the body rises again ; and when 
wenn er auferstehet, so wirst du sehen, it rises, you will see how it springs 
wie er wieder hervorkommt. up again. 

Dazu ist Christus mit seiner Aufer- Therefore Christ, with his resur- 
stehung uns vorgegangen, und hat uns rection has preceded us, and broken 
die Bahn gebrochen und den Weg the path, and prepared the road, in 
gemacht, dass wir ihm nachfolgen order that we may follow him. Tbere- 
soUen. Darum wir ja nicht an diesem fore we should not feel any doubt on 
Artikel zu zweifeln haben. Und zwar this point. All this is not manifested 
nicht allein an dem Kome, sondern only by the corn, but we see it in 
auch an andem Kreaturen zu sehen other creatures how life springs from 
ist, wie das Leben aus dem Tode death, by the will of God and his al- 
kSmmt, durch Gottes Gesch5pf und mighty power. 
AllmUchtigkeit. 

(Jehe hm zum Kirchsbaum, greif Look, and behold the cherry-tree, 
sein Beislein an um Weihnachten ; so seize one of its sprigs at Christmas 
findest du an dem ganzen Baum time ; and you will see neither leaf 
kein grun Blattlein, keinen Safb noch nor sap, nor life ; you will find but a 
Leben, sondern findest ein en diirren dry stripped tree, the wood of which 
kahlen Baum, der eitel todt Holz hat. appears dead. Now if you return after 
Eommst du aber nach Ostem wieder, Eister, the cherry-tree begins to re- 
80 beginnet der Kirschbaum wieder vive, the wood becomes juicy, and the 
lebeno^^^zu werden ; das Holz ist little sprigs get little buds and knots, 
saftig und die Reislein ge winnen Aeug- After midsummer, these knots change 
iein imd Knotlein ; naher Pfingsten into little shrubs, they open, and out 
werden aus den Aeuglein Strauchlein, of them little white flowere begin to 
dieselben thun sich auf, und aus den peep forth. When the flower has 
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Str&uchlein kommen weisse BlUmlein. opened, vou see a small stalk ; out of 
Wenn sich class Blumlein aufbhut, so tnis stallc comes a kernel harder than 
siehest du ein Stielchen ; aus dem the tree ; inside the hard kernel grows 
Stielchen kommt ein Kern, welcher another kernel, not so hard as the 
h&rter ist, als der Baum ; inwendig in first, but a little softer, so that it may 
dem harten Kern, w&chset ein anderer be eaten just as we see the marrow 
Kem,nichtsohart>wieder erste Kern, growing in the bone. Around this 
sondem etwas weicher, dass er zu hard kernel grows the cherry, covered 
essen dienet, gleichwie das lilark im with a skin, just as the flesh grows 
Bein w&chset. Auswendig um den round the bone, surrounded wiUi its 
harten Kern rings herum wachset die skin, and the cherry grows thus mer- 
Earsche, mit einer Haut uberzogen, rily on, so that no turner could make 
wie das Fleisch um das Beim wachset, it rounder, 
nnd mit der Haut umgeben ist, und 
wachset die Kirsche so fein lustig 
rund, dass sie kein Drechsler so rund 
machen kann. 

Wiegehet das zu ? Dass durch das How is all this ? The little twig of 
Keislein am Kirschbaum, welches um the cherry-tree, dry and dead Hke a 
Weihnachten diirr und todt ist, wie broom-twig at Christmas time, pro- 
Besenreis, wachst ein Kndtlein, und duces a little knot, and out of this 
aus dem Knotlein kommt ein weisses httle knot comes a little white flower ; 
Bliimlein ; aus dem Blumlein k5mmt and out of the flower a little stalk, 
ein Stielchen, und durch das Stielchen and through that little stalk grows a 
wachst ein Kern i das bringt inwendig kernel ; producing inside another ker- 
wieder einen Kern, und auswendig eine nel, and on the outside a cherry ; the 
Kirsche ; das Stielchen is erstlicn ein little stalk forms at first a little point 
klein Spitzlein im Blumlein, also dass in the blossom, so that scarcely the 
man kaum mit einer Nadelspitze hin- point of a needle could pierce i^ and 
durch stechen konnte ; dennoch wach- yet a kernel finds its way through it, 
set herdurch ein Kern, derselbe hat with its marrow, flesh, blood, and skin, 
sein Mark, Fleisch, Blut und Haut. Ist Is this not a wonderful creatmre of 
das nicht ein wunderbar Geschopf God? No raan can produce such a 
Gottes ? Keine Kreatur kann solch creature ; no king, however mighty he 
Gesch5pfalso machen; kein Mensch, maybe; no doctor, however learned, 
kein Konig, wie machtig er auch sei ; wise, and gifted, is able to create a 
kein Doctor, wie gelehrt, weise und single little cheny. And if we did not 
klug er sei, kann ein einziges Kirsch- see it every vear before our eyes, we 
lain schaffen Und weim wir's nicht should not believe that out or a dry 
jahrlich vor unsem Augen sahen, so twig should arise such a beautifiil, 
glaubeten wir es nicht dass aus einem lovely, and wonderful fruit, 
diirren Eeislein solche schone, lieb- 
liche Frucht, so wunderbarlich wach- 
sei) soUte. 

Darum, lieber Hanns Pfriemen. thu' Therefore, my dear John Pfriemen, 
die Augen auf, siehe den Kirschoaum open your eyes, and look at thecherry- 
an, derselbe wird dir predigen von der tree; it will preach to you of the resur- 
Todten Auferstehung, \ind dich lehren, rection of the dead, and teach you how 
wie das Leben aus dem Tode kommt. life springs from death. If the cherry- 
Wenn der Kirschbaum reden kSnnte, tree could speak, it would say to you : 
so wUrde er zu dir sagen : Lieber, siehe My dear, pray look at me in winter ; 
dochmich an zurWinterzeit; wie diirr, look how dry, stripped, barren, and 
ydekahl, wie imfruchtbar, wie gar todt dead I am, without leaves, fruit, sap^ 
ich bin, da findest du an mir weder or life ; but return after Easter, then 
Laub noch Frucht, weder Saft noch I have sap and life, then I am covered 
Leben ; aber komm wieder nach Os- with white blossoms and green leaves ; 
tern, so hab ich Saft und Leben, bin come again at Midsummer, then my 
weiss von BlUthe, griin von Blattern ; cherries are ripe, and everybody look- 
komm um Maigeretha wieder, so habe ing at me likes me, seems astonished, 
ich reife Kirsdien, und ist mir alle and says ; " O, look at that cherry- 
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Welt hold ; wer mich ansiehet^ ver- tree full of fruit ! what a wonderful 

wondert sich liber mich und spricht; creature of Qod ? 
Siehe dort^ wie voll hSnget der Eirsch- 
baum, wie ein wunder bare Kreatur 
Qottes ist das ? 

Ein Weib emplUhet^ traget, gebieret A woman brings forth a son, who 

einen Sohn ; derselbe hat Leib und has body and soul ; grows, gets stronff 

Seele, wachset, wird stark und gross, and tall, moves about full of spirit and 

stehet, gehet, lebet und webet; fra- life, and you ask, Whence came he? 

gest du, woraus solcher Sohn komme? And reason, experience, and the word 

So saget die Yernunft Arzeneikunst, of God will answer, This was first but 

Erfahrung, desgleichen auch Gottes an embryo. How does this happen ? 

Wort : Dieses Sohnes erster Anfang sei That out of an embryo, a man f iQl of 

ein Embryo. Wie gehet das nun zul life, gifted with reason, tall in person, 

Dass aus einem kleinen embryo soil and possessing so many senses, should 

werden ein solcher lebendiger, ver- have proceeded ? 
niinftiger Mensch, so grosser Person 
und Lange, so scharfes Yerstandes, so 
reicher Sinne? 

Sanct Petrus, Paulus, Augustinus, St. Peter, Paul, Augustine, Ambro- 

Ambrosius, Johannes Huss, ich Doc- sius, John Huss, I, Doctor Martin ? 

tor Martinus ; woraus sind diese alle what are we made of ? Are we not all 

worden? Ist nicht ihr erster Anfang particles ? No ; I am afraid we are all 

ein embryo? Aber wir sind Hanns like John Pfriemen, who will not see 

Pfnemen, die nichts verstehen noch nor understand, 
merken woUen. 

Also ist dieser Artikel von der Tod- Thus we see the epistle of the re- 
ten Auferstehunggewaltiglicherwiesen surrection of the dead is proved by the 
durch das Korn auf dem Felde, durch corn in the fields, the cherrv-tree, and 
den Earschbaum und andere Baume other trees in the garden, and, finally, 
im GJarten, und endlich durch unser by our own life and body. Whoever 
eigen Leib und Leben. Wer es nicht will not believe it, let him go, and re- 
elauben will, der fahre immer hin und main a simpleton like John Pfriemen. 
bleibe ein grober Narr und Hanns 
Pfriemen. 

From the Beginning of the 17th to the Middle of the 

18th Century. 

The study of the works of the Romans and Greeks began now to 
react on German literature; but its influence became more apparent 
in proportion as learning, hitherto confined to the few, pene- 
trated the middle stratum of society. 

' The study of ancient literature,' says Mr, D* Aubigne, in his 
History of the Reformation, * produced, in Germany, results en- 
tirely different from those which proceeded from it in Italy and 
France. For, in Germany, the study was mingled with faith. 
That which only brought forth among the people of the latter 
countries a certain refinement of the intellect, minute in its 
character^ and barren of fruit, penetrated the whole life of the 
German scholars, gave warmth to their hearts, and prepared them 
for the reception of a better light. The first restorers of letters, 
both in Italy and France, signalised themselves by light, and, 
often^ by immoral conduct. Their successors in Germany, ani- 
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mated with an earnest spirit, sought zealously after truth in all 
departments of knowledge. Italy, oflFering her incense to profane 
literature and science, produced an unbelieving opposition to the 
Church. Germany, occupied with profound theology, and driven 
back on her own thoughts, produced an opposition full of faith. 
In the one country, men sapped the foundations of the Church; 
in the other, they laid them afresh. A remarkable assembly of 
free, learned, and generous men, formed itself in this empire, 
which counted princes amongst its numbers, and whicji made it an 
object to render learning useful to religion. Some of them brought 
to their studies the humble faith of children ; others an enlight- 
ened, penetrating spirit, disposed, perhaps, to go beyond the 
bounds of legitimate freedom of criticism ; but both contributed, 
in their several ways, to cleanse the approaches of the temple, 
obstructed by such a mass of superstition.' 

However much truth there exists in these remarks, it can, on 
the other hand, not be denied, that the exclusive spirit in which 
the study of classical writings was carried on in Germany, at the 
time we are alluding to, proved at first highly detrimental to the 
development of our national literature ; we say * at first,' for, in the 
sequel, these scholastic pursuits, followed by our great classical 
writers, infused into it a new element, awakened a spirit of inquiry, 
a thirst for knowledge, and foimded thereby unconsciously the 
authority of reason. ' Even the shady sides of scholastics, the 
many absurd questions which they debated, their manifold, unne- 
cessary, and accidental distinctions, and their subtleties must be 
attributed to a reasonable principle, to their thirst for light and 
inquiry, which, under the oppressive dominion of the old church- 
spirit, could not vent itself otherwise. It was only when, over- 
taken by the advancing spirit of the times, that the scholastic, in 
contradiction with its original signification, identified itself with 
the cause and the interest of the old hierarchy, and thus became 
the most inveterate opponent of the spirit of modern civilization.* 
True, but far better would it have been for Germany, had that 
scholastic light, causing subsequently so much misery, never shone ! 
Among other evils, it led to the introducing of an anti-national 
code of laws, an experiment of questionable wisdom ; because the 
institutions of nations should be adapted to the character and 
manners of those for whom they are framed, for, alien laws, how- 
ever wise, must, if forced upon a people, necessarily cause antago- 
nism, and lead to violent political commotions. ' 

Other causes likewise contributed to impede mental development. 
The Thirty Years' War was then raging at its fiercest ; bloodthirsty 
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Vandals trampled under foot the seeds of German fields, and spread 
unutterable woe and misery over the whole fatherland, and when 
peace was at last established at home, we had to fight abroad against 
the Turks, against France, and against Sweden. It was a gloomy 
page in our history ; every lofty aspiration had been stifled, and the 
nation, bowed down by the long suflFering, become utterly apathetic 
to their own interests. 

Gradually, however, a ray of returning light appeared. A 
number of literary associations were formed, to save the language 
from ruin. We hear now of the founding of literary associations 
of the ' Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft,' of the Palm Order, a dis- 
tinction similar to that created in Italy, of the ' Spruchgesellschaft, 
die aufrichtige Tannen-Gesellschaft, die deutschgesinnte Genos- 
senschaft,' that of the ' Pegnitzchafer,' the ' Elbschwanenorder/ 
and similar societies, which, notwithstanding the many eccentrici- 
ties which their various statutes contained, eflected much good. 
Moscherosch, in his ' Gesicht vom Soldatenleben,' and in other 
writings, described the fearful depravity of the nobility. Johann 
Amdt, Thomasius, Andrae, Schupp, Weise, exerted themselves 
patriotically to introduce into our universities, where classics, 
theology, and jurisprudence had been studied by the few, 
something of a national element. Leipsic, and, above all, Halle, 
became the centres of exertions which were stimulated by Spatner 
and Thomasius. Puflendorf became the founder of a new code of 
public laws; B6hme,the erudite philosopher, and Leibnitz, the critic, 
found in Christian von Wolf a disciple worthy of them. Litera- 
ture, at first the abode of the South, had'evidently emigrated to the 
North. The ' deutsche Gesellschaft,^ founded in 1697, at Leipsic, 
promoted the cultivation of national poetry, and the Princes of 
Kothen, Weimar, Brunswick, and Saxony, encouraged this move- 
ment. Then appeared the founder of the first Silesian school^ 
Opitz, whose efforts for the promoting of German literature, we 
must the more appreciate, when we bear in mind the difficulties he 
had to contend with. The High German had now established its 
ascendency over^the Low German; but the prose style lost the 
purity and vigour with which Luther had imbued it. Philology, 
that branch of literature, the practical results of which we ex- 
perience so much in our own days, found at that time also worthy 
representatives in Eccard, Gueinz, Schottel, Bodiker, Frisch, 
Goldast, Julius, Schilter, Scherz, Opitz, Zesen, and Leibnitz. 
Poetry, not entirely neglected, was cultivated by Roberthin and 
Dach. The Kirchenlied (church-hymn), for which this period is 
particularly distinguished, found many worthy representatives, in 
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Rist, Rinckart, Neumark, Albinus, Paul Gerhard, Heerman, and 
others, who wrote those beautiful hymns, * O Ewigkeit du Donner- 
wort/ ^ Nun danket alle Gott,' * Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst 
walten/ * Alle Menschen miissen sterben,' *Ich singe dir von Herz 
und Mund/ ' Nun ruhn alle Walder/ * Befiehl du deine Wege/ 
and other hymns, which have filled the heart of many a sufferer 
with consolation and hope, and made man bear the adversities of 
life with resignation (see Selection of Hymns). Yes, these beauti- 
ful sacred and church-songs, ' Geistliche und Kirchenlieder/ re- 
deemed, in a great measure, in a literary point of view, the cha- 
acter of this otherwise barren period. Then followed the writers of 
the so-called second Silesian School, represented by Hofmannswaldau 
and Lohenstein, whose writings, offering only an historical in- 
terest, are indeed the true reflectors of the prevailing taste of that 
period. From that period dates also the German novel, and those 
terror-inspiring ' Rauber-und Ritterromane,' which so powerfully 
and mischievously acted upon the imagination of the young and 
inexperienced. In concluding these remarks, we must mention two 
men of literary note, whose exertions had a not unimportant influ- 
ence on the mental development in Germany at that period, and which 
foreshadowed the dawn that was soon to dispel the gloom spread 
over our mental regions. We allude to Gt)ttsched and Bodmer, 
celebrated for their long-sustained controversy, the former belong- 
ing to the Leipsic school, the latter to that of Switzerland. 
Bodmer, the first who translated Milton's 'Paradise Lost' into 
German, was a great admirer of English literature, whilst Gott- 
sched offered his adulation to that of France. 

This war of the pen lasted for a considerable time; two parties, 
the Bodmeranians and Gottschedians were formed, and the contest 
only ceased after Haller had thrown in his mental weight in favour 
of Bodmer, a great gain for Germany, because it led to the study 
of the great English writers, and exercised, subsequently, a very 
salutary influence on our own national literature. Gottsched has 
generally and deservedly been condemned for his pedantry and 
vapoury style, yet, however little we may admue his poetical, 
oratorical, and stylistic efforts, thanks are due to him for his efforts 
to raise our language, then in a most neglected state, to something 
like a classical standard. A most erudite theorist, he wanted the 
tact and skill, perhaps the refined feeling, to give utterance to his 
conceptions, in a maimer to win, please, and convince his readers. 

From Gottsched's school have sprung Haller, a Swiss by birth, 
so remarkable for the description of the scenery of nature in his 
native land, Hagedorn, the fabulist, Liskow, the* satirical writer, 
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Schwabe^ Gellert, Babener^ Gartner, Kastner, Kramer, Adolf 
Schlegel^ the forerunners of the great coming literary era, men, 
vihoy with Arnold Schmidt, Ebert, Gieseke, Hagedorn, Gleim, 
Zacharia, now deposited many a mental treasure in the celebrated 
'Bremer Beitrage/ a critical periodical, founded in the year 1742. 
At last the turning point in our literature had arrived. The 
clouds began to break, the light reappeared, and that light was 
Elofstock. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST 



OF WRITERS FROM THB REFORMATION TO KLOPSTOCK. 



Abraham a Sancta Clara, 1642 — 1709, who rejoiced origin- 
ally in the more prosaic name of Ulrich Megerle, entered at an 
early age the Order of St. Augustine, and became ultimately court- 
preacher of Emperor Leopold I. His literary fame is chiefly 
connected with his great didactic work, in four volumes, ' Judas 
the Arch-rogue.^ * Judas der Erzschelm, fiir ehrliche Lent, oder 
eigentUcher Entwurf und Lebensbeschreibung des ischariotschen 
BiJsewicht.' This work, like most of his writings, without posses- 
sing any cesthetic merit, for Sancta Clara's language is invariably 
very uncouth, and even coarse, evinces, however, on the part of 
the writer a keen spirit of observation, and a singular talent for 
graphic description. The translator of the following specimen of 
Sancta Clara's style is unknown. 

Saint Anthony's Sermon. 



Saint Anthony at church, 
Was left in the lurch, 
So be went to the ditches, 
And preached to the fishes. 
They wriggled their tails 
In the sun gleamed their scales. 

The carps with their spawn 

Are all thither drawn; 

Have opened their jaws, 

Eager for each clause. 
Ko sermon beside 
Had the carps so edified. 

Sharp-snontcd pikes 

Who keep fighting like tikes. 

Kow swam up harmonious 

To hear Saint Antonius. 
No sermon beside 
Had the pikes so edified. 



And that very odd fish, 

Who loves fast-days, the cod-fish- 

The stock-fish, I mean. 

At the sermon was seen. 
No sermon beside 
Had tlie cods so edified. 

Good eels and sturgeon, 
Which aldermen gorge on, 
Went out of their way 
To hear preaching that day. 
No sermon beside 
Had the eels so edified. 

Crabs and turtles also, 
Who always more slow, 
Made haste from the bottom, 
As if the devil had got 'em. 
No sermon beside 
Had the crabs so edified. 
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Fish great, and fish small, Much delighted were they, 

Lords, lackeys, and all, Bat preferred the old way. 

Each looked at the preacher 

Like a reasonable creatore. The crabs are backsliders, 

At God's word The stock-fish thick-siders. 

They Anthony heard. The carps are sharp-set, 

All the sermon forget, 

The sermon now ended. Much delighted were they 

Each tamed and descended, • Bat preferred the old way. 

The pikes went on stealing. 

The eels went on eeling. Anontmods. 

Abschatz (Hans Assmann von), 1646 — 1699. His poems, 
published after his death under the title of ^ Poetische Uebersetz- 
UDgen und Gedichte,' contain sacred and worldly subjects, and a 
number of translations: among the latter, one of Guarini's ' Pastor 
Fido.^ Abschatz was a friend and contemporary of Lohenstein^ 
and also mentally related to him. His productions, however, 
are more free from the pompous verbosity which characterised the 
writings of that school. 

Andbae (Johann Valentin), 1586 — 1654, This erudite theo* 
logian wrote principally in Latin, on subjects of a polemical 
character. His language is vigorous, hearty, and sarcastic; and, in 
reading his writings, we are struck vnth the freedom and indepen- 
dence of thought at an age so proverbial for its spirit of intolerance. 
Among his German works, we mention, *Christlich Gemal' (1612), 
and * Geistliche Kurzweil' (1619). 

Arndt (Johann), 1555 — 1621. If ever there existed a man, 
whose memory should be blessed by posterity, Arndt was that 
man; for his whole life was devoted to the holy task of comforting 
the afflicted during the dreadful scourge of the Thirty Years* 
War. His sermons, breathing the spirit of peace and resignation, 
were balm for the suflPerers of that period. His most celebrated 
work is ^ Die vier JBucher vom wahren Christenthum (1605-1609), and 
a collection of sermons, called * Paradiesgartlein,' a good seed 
scattered broadcast over the German soil. 

Arnold (Gottfried), 1666 — 1714. His principal work — ' Un- 
parteiische Kirch en-und Ketzerhistorien,' is distinguished both 
for form and matter; his numerous sacred hymns, strongly imbued 
with the mystic element, show him also to possess poetical genius. 

BoDMER (Johann Jacob), 1698 — 1783, was born in the village of 
Greifenberg, near Zurich. After having acquired a profound 
knowledge of the classical writers of antiquity, whose spirit he was 
anxious to infuse into the German language, then so much neg- 
lected, he devoted himself vidth ardour to the study of English and 
French literature, evincing his appreciation of the former by trans- 
lating Milton^s " Paradise Lost^' into German. For a consider- 
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able time te was engaged in a literary controversy with his 
contemporary Gottsched, who, although possessing a greater 
theoretical knowledge of our grammar, was inferior to him in taste, 
tact, and poetical genius. Among Bodmer's critical writings, his 
* Discurse der Mahler* and ' Kritische Briefe ' exercised a refining 
influence on our language. ' Die Nochaide/ twelve canticles written 
in German hexameters, is considered his best poem ; it is full of 
spirit and vigour, but rather deficient in purity of style and har- 
mony. He continued his literary labours to a very advanced age, 
and died in the year 1783. 

The Deluge. 

(From the Noachide), 

"Now on the shoreless sea, intermixed with the corses of sinners, 
Floated the bodies of saints, by the side of the beasts of the forests. 
All that the food-bearing earth had enabled to lire on its surface, 
Death from one zone to another pursued with all-conquering fury. 
O, how the face of the country was changed, how deformed the creation I 
Where but recently Spring in his garment of flowers was straying, 
Listening the nightingale's song from the dew-sprent bower of roses. 
Hidden, he wears the dark prisoner's dress, which the flood overcast him. 
Sulphurous vapours ascend from the deep; and volcanic eruptions 
Scatter the ores of the mines with poisonous hisses to heaven. 

W. Taylor. 

BoHME (Jacob), 1575 — 1624, proved that learning is not always 
necessarily required to gain literary fame ; for Bohme was by trade 
a respectable shoemaker, who could read and write tolerably well, 
and who, in constantly directing his mind to religious subjects^ 
had worked himself up to a high degree of exaltation. Among 
his writings, we mention ' Aurora,^ or * Morgenrothe im Aufgang ' 
(1612) ; * Psychologia Vera/ or * Vierzig Fragen von der Seelen 
Urstand' (1618) ; ^ Mysterium Magnum/ or ' Erkldrung des ersten 
Buches Moses.' 

Brookes (Barthold Heinrich), 1680 — 1747. Without pos- . 
sessing intuitive poetical genius, Brookes^ exertions in furtherance 
of metrical improvements, made at a time of great literary dearth, 
should not be overlooked. Being aware of his own deficiency in 
creative power and poetical imagination, he did not disdain to draw 
his inspiration from foreign sources, but treated his subject in too 
pedantic a strain. He established his fame by his didactic poem, 
^Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott.^ Among his translations from 
Italian, French, and English authors, we mention those made of 
Pope's ' Essay on Man,' and Thomson's ' Seasons.' 

Canitz (Friedrich Kudolf von), 1654 — 1699. Though warmly 
attached to Opitz, the founder of the Silesian School, Canitz con- 
demns, in one of his epigrams, the verbosity of style which charac- 
terised the writings of many of its members. 

Durch Opitz's stillen Bach gehn wir mit trocknen Fiissen, 

Wo sieht man Hofoiann's Brunn' uudLolmBte\Ti*&^tt^m<&^^«»«ii% 
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Canitz, always auxious in his travels to cultivate the acqaaiutance 
of men of refinement, highly appreciated the masterpieces of French 
literature, endeavouring, at the same time, to infuse into the Ger- 
man language the lucidity of Boileau^s style. His poems^ among 
which the ' Trauerode,' written in memory of his wife, ranks 
highest, is more remarkable for polish and purity of sentiment, 
than depth. Published only after his death, they have unquestion- 
ably exercised a beneficial influence on our language. 

Cramer (Joh. Andreas), 1723 — 1788. Distinguished as a lyric 
poet, and one of the reformers of our language at a time when it 
was much neglected. The style of his writings, chiefly of a solemn 
character, is terse, vigorous, and harmonious. His best odes are 
those addressed to David, Luther, and Melanchthon ; he also pub- 
lished a collection of sermons, gave a metrical version of the 
Psalms, and gained much praise by his translation of Bossuet's 
* Histoire Universelle.^ 

Dach (Simon), 1605 — 1659. A writer of devotional poetry; 
his most celebrated hymns are, ^Ich bin ja Herr in deiner Macht,' 
and ' O, wie selig seid ihr doch, ihr Frommen/ 

Flemming (Paul), 1609 — 1640. One of the worthy contempo- 
raries and imitators of Opitz. His poems, perhaps inferior in 
harmony to those of his prototype, are full of tenderness, and 
betray on the part of the author a thorough knowledge of man, 
and a keen spirit of observation. The Merseburg edition of his 
poems of the year 1685, is considered the best. 

Gartner (Karl Christian), 1712 — 1791. Principal contri- 
butor to a periodical called ^ Die Bremer Beitrage,' founded in the 
year 1742, in opposition to the partisans of Gottsched, His critical 
productions evince much acuteness and learning. 

Gellert (Christian Furchtegott), 1715—1769. His writings, 
among which his fables occupy the most prominent place, are 
distinguished for correctness of expression and depth of feeling ; 
though the style, compared with that of our modern writers, 
appears somewhat antiquated. Gellert was a popular poet in the 
true sense of the word; and in order to show how much Ms 
writings, and principally his fables, were relished by the public, we 
mention the following fact. One fine morning, a sturdy Saxon 
peasant drives up to Gellert's door, in order to offer to him his 
homage, represented in the shape of a cartload of fir- wood. * I 
' have come. Sir/ said our kind-hearted countryman, * to make you 
accept this wood as a small token of my gratitude : for I can 
assure you, sir, that your fables have amused me and my wife 
Grete amazingly/ This proof of genuine and spontaneous kind- 
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ness caused Gellert greater pleasure than all the honours he might 
have received from a higher source, and indemnified him for the 
unjust attacks of his numerous critics. His fables, although not 
possessing intrinsic literary merit, have always enjoyed a certain 
privileged unassailability, respected even by the greatest and 
acutest critics, such as Gothe and Lessing. This is partly owing 
to the essentially popular character of his writings, but principally 
to the great respect and veneration in which he was held among 
his countrymen. Among his other literary productions, we mention 
the ^ Consolations for Valetudinarians/ his ^ didactic poems,' and a 
novel of much merit, called ' The Swedish Countess.' His dramatic 
works are of a subordinate character. His fame as a writer being 
chiefly identified with his fables, I have added the following, 
which will convey to the reader the character of Gellert's style. 

T>ER JiiNOLING UND DEB GSEIS. ThE YoUTH AND THE OlD MaN. 

Wie fang ichs' an, um mich empor za ' How shall I manage to rise in the world?* 

schwingen?' Once asked a youth of an old man. 

Fragt' einst ein Jiingling einon Greis. The means, he said, in order to obtain 
' Der Mittel,' fing er an, ' am es recht hoch fame 

zu brint^en. Are two or throe in nnmber, as far as I 
Sind zwei bis drei, so viel ich weiss. recollect. 

Sey tapfer! Mancher ist gestiegen, Be brave. Many a man has risen 

Weil er entschlosscn in Gefahr Because he was determined in danger,. 

Ein Feind von Buh und vom Vcrgniigen An enemy of repose and of pleasure, 

Und durstig nach der £hre war. And only thirsting for honour. 

Sey wei8e,Sohn ! demniedrigston auf Erden Be wise, my son, the most humble upon 
Ists' oft durch Witz und dnrch Verstand earth 

gegliickt. Has often, by intelligence and skill got 
Am Hofe gross, gross in der Stadt zn wer- on so as 

den; To become gi'eat, in town and at court; 

ZvL beidcn macht man sich durch Zeit und By time and industry both may be 

Fleiss geschickt. effected. 

Dies sind die Mittel grosser Seelen, These are the means of superior minds; 

Boch sind sie schweb; ich will dir's nicht But they are difficult, I willingly admit.' 

verhehlen. * I expected an easier mode.' 

Ich habe leichtebb gehoffu' * Well,' said the old man, 'if you want to 
Gut, • sprach der Greis, *wollt ihr ein leichtres choose something easier, 

wahlen ; Be a fool, for fools often rise very high.' 
So seyd ein Nabb; auchNarren steigen oft. 

Gerhardt (Paul), 1606 — 1676. One of the most fertile writers 

of hymns, published under the name of ' Geistliche Lieder ;' they 

are exquisite for elegance of style^ depth, and truly poetical feeling. 

Among them we mention 'Ein Lammlein geht \md tragt die 

Schuld,' * Ich [singe dir mit Herz und Mimd/ ' O Haupt voll 

Blut und Wunden,' ' Nun ruhen alle Walder,' ' Befiehl du deine 

Wege/ 

Eyenino Htmn. 

My heavy eyes are closing, To helpless sleep I yield them. 

When I fie deep reposing, Oh let Thy mercy shield them, 

O soul and body where are ye? Thou sleepless eye, their guardian be I 
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Gessner (Salomon), 1730 — 1788. Unsurpassed as an Idyl writer, 
wliose style breathes the purity of that world of innocence he so 
beautifully depicts, they are full of sunshine, tenderness ; a vast 
landscape, painted in beautiful language. His pastoral novel, 
Daphne, is an imitation of * Longus/ just as his Idyls had been 
suggested by ' Theocritus.' We also mention his ^ Death of Abel/ 
his two dramatic poems, ' Evand ' and ' Erastus,' and his ^ Letters 
on Painting.^ 

Gleim fJoH. Wilhelm), 1719—1803. The literary Nestor of 
the eighteenth century, equally distinguished as writer and as 
philanthropist. His extreme kindness of disposition had gained 
him the byname of ' Father Gleim.' He devoted himself princi- 
pally to didactic poems, among which ^ Halladat,^ or ' Das rothe 
Band,^ occupies the most prominent place; the first part of the 
poem treats on God, the second points out the duties of man 
towards his fellow-creatures. A truly patriotic spirit pervades his 
*Lieder eines Grenadiers,^ in which the deeds of Frederic the 
Great are alluded to in glowing language. He also wrote namerous 
fables, epistles, and epigrams. 

GoTTscHED (JoH. Christoph), 1700 — 1744. The noisy repre- 
sentative of the Leipzig school, known for ^his long-sustained 
controversy with Bodmer, who [represented ^that of Ziirich. By 
his overbearing impertinence, he had constituted himself the 
literary dictator of his age, but his opponents ultimately succeeded 
in removing the self-created nimbns with which he had surrounded 
himself. His greatest merit consisted in being a sound grammarian, 
but he was utterly deficient in that tact and refinement of feeUng 
which distinguished his far superior literary opponent, Bodmer. 
Gottsched contributed largely to a periodical called ' The Critical 
Journal,' of which he became subsequently the editor ; he lectured 
on the ' Theory of Literary Art,' translated Addison's ^ Cato ' into 
German, published in the year 1734, ^Erste Griinde der Welt- 
weisheit,^ and wrote several poems not possessing any literary 
merit. 

Grimmblshausen (Hans Jacob), 1625 — 1683. Established his 
literary fame as author of * Simplicissimus,' published under the 
name of ' German Schleifheim von Sulsfort.^ It is the best Ger- 
man novel of the 17th century, both as regards conception and 
execution, and enjoyed great popularity, because the subject treats 
on the stirring events of the Thirty Years^ War, and the episodes 
of the author^s own adventurous life. He seems to have bestowed 
upon this work his best intellectual powers; the language is highly 
graphic and humourous, and it mxist be considered as the forerunner 
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of the numerous succeeding versions of * Robinson Crusoe/ among 
which the first were, * Adventures of the Spaniard Serrano,' related 
in HappeFs ' Mandorell ' (1682), and 'Defoe's ' work, of the year 
1719. 

Gryphius (Andreas), 1616 — 1664. One of the representatives 
of the first Silesian school of writers. Among his literary pro- 
ductions, which are of a devotional character, we mention his 
celebrated church hymn, *Die HerrUchkeit der Erden muss Staub 
und Asche werden,' and his ' Kirchhofgedanken/ of his dramatic 
works, * Leo der Armenier,' ' Das Gesangspiel,' * Das verliebte 
Gespenst,' ' Die geliebte Domrose.' The style of these latter 
productions is too fiorid and bombastic. 

GtiNTHER (JoHANN CHRISTIAN), 1695 — 1723. The last of the 
Silesian school, and a poet by nature. Like Canitz and Neukirch, 
he renounced the errors of the writers of the Silesian school, after 
having studied the classical works of the ancients, and those of 
England and France. The first collection of his poems appeared 
at Breslau, between 1723-1724, and other complete editions in 
1735, 1742, and 1764. Giinther, owing to the excesses he com- 
mitted, was cut off at an early age. 

Hagedorn (Friedrich von), 1708 — 1754. His lyric, historical, 
and didactic productions, are less distinguished for novelty and 
elevated style, than for clearness of expression and terseness. A 
long sojourn in England had made him acquainted with the stan- 
dard writers of that country, of whose works he gave several 
excellent translations in German. Of his prose works, we mention 
^ Betrachtungen iiber Malerei;^ of his poems, the celebrated ' Jo- 
hann der Seifensieder.' 

Haller (Albrbcht von), 1708 — 1777. At a very early age 
already he evinced his genius in those poetical effusions, descriptive 
of the picturesque and soul-stirring sceneries of his native land ; 
they filled his ardent heart with that enthusiastic love for holy 
nature which pervades most of his productions, and above all, his 
greatest poem, ^ The Alps.^ Ilis elegy, ' Auf den Tod Marianen^s,^ 
possesses great merit. If in his novels, such as * Usong,' ^ Alfred,^ 
'Fabius,' and ^ Cato,' we find here and there stylistic imperfections, 
we must attribute them partly to the neglected state of our lan- 
guage at that time, partly to the fact of his being a Swiss ; this 
accounts for his phraseology not being always free from certain 
peculiarities inherent in the Swiss idiom. 
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Doris. 

The light of day is almost gone, How the green night of leafy trees 

The purple in the west that shone Invites the dreams of careless ease, 

Is fading to a greyer hue: And cradles the contented soul; 

The moon uplifts her silver horns, Recalls the ambitious ways of thought 

The cool night strews her slumber-coras. To fasten on so homely cot. 

And slakes the thirsty earth with d^w. And make a life of love'its whole. 

Come, Doris, to these beeches come, Speak, Doris, feels thy conscious heart. 

Let us the quiet dimness roam. The throbbing of no gentle smart. 

Where nothing stirs but you and I, Dearer than plans of palaced pride? 

Save when the west winds gentle breath Gaze not thine cjgs, with softer glance. 

Is heard the wavering boughs beneath, Glides not thy blood in swifter dance, 

Which strives to beckon silently. Bounds not thy bosom, —by my side. 

W. Tatlok. 

Harsdorfeb (Georg Philip), 1607 — 1658). A fertile prose 
writer of his age, and possessing that extraordinary erudition which 
enabled him to draw largely from foreign sources, and thus to 
enrich his own creations. His so-called ' Gesprachspiele/ form a 
sort of conversational encyclopedia, in which subjects of endless 
variety, derived from home and foreign literature, are discussed in 
a conversational form, and seasoned here and there with remarks 
made in verse. Harsdorfer founded, in the year 1644, with his 
friend Clay, in his native town, Niiremberg, a literary institution, 
under the name of * Der gekronte Blumenorden an der Pegnitz/ 
(the crowned flower-order of the Pegnitz) ; its object being to revive 
the idyllic era of the past, and to cultivate poetry and the German 
language. 

Institutions similar to it existed at the same time in Italv, 
France, Spain, and England ; Sidney and Spencer favouring these 
idyllic tendencies in the last-named country, 

Heermann (Johannes), 1585 — 1647. Enjoyed a high reputation 
among his contemporaries, both for his German and Latin poems. 
Opitz and Gryphius greatly appreciated his talents. His best 
sacred poems are contained in his 'Devoti Musica,' words pub- 
lished at Leipzig, in 1636. He also wrote * Sonntags und Fest- 
evangelia,^ a collection of lyric poems. 

HOFMANSWALDAXT (CHRISTIAN HoFMANN VOn), 1618 — 1679. Bom 

at Breslau, in the year 1618, received his early education in his 
native town, studied afterwards at the University of Leyden, and, 
after having travelled through several European countries, became a 
member of the Senate of his native town, where he was much 
esteemed. He died in the year 1679. 

The influence of Opitz, exercised on Hofmanswaldau at an early 
age, did not make the latter abandon the road he had traced out 
for himself. Taking, at first, the modern Italians for prototypes, 
he soon returned to the Ancients, studied Ovid above all, and strove 
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by divesting the poetry of his days of its didactic character, to 
infuse into it more freedom. 

In applying himself chiefly to the form, and in aiming only at 
producing effect, by dazzling metaphors, or honeyed language, his 
style becomes inflated and verbose to excess. Many of his verses 
have never been published. Others, including sacred odes, wedding 
poems, and epitaphs, appeared shortly before his death, under the 
title of ' Deutsche Uebersetzungen und Gedichte.' Breslau, 
1678-9. 

His epic poem, ' Der Deutsche Krieg,' has never been published. 
Not to weary the reader, I give here but a short specimen of Hof- 
manswaldau^s style. The words are supposed to be directed by 
Eva von Trott to Duke ^ Henry of Brunswick^ : — 

* Konnt ich in Honigseim mir meinen Mund verkehren 
Konnt ich in Schwanen doch verkleiden meine Brust, 
Konnt ich als Balsam doch auf deinem Schoss zerfliessen,'&c., &c., &c. 

HuTTEN (IIlrich von) 1488 — 1523. Born at his paternal 
castle of Steckelberg, near Fulda. He was one of the staunchest 
and most energetic defenders of civil and religious freedom, and 
acquired his literary fame principally by his Latin satirical 
writings, contained in the * epistolae obscurorum virorum,' and can 
on that account hardly be claimed as one of our national writers. 

The German poem he wrote in 1520, a few years before his death, 
is more remarkable for virulence of language than aesthetic merit; 
it is entitled : ^ Klage und Vermahnung,^ and has, like other of 
his prose writings and poetical essays, been published by A. 
Schreiber, under the title of *Klagered Hutteni an alle hohe 
und niedere Stande.^ Gervinus gives an eloquent account of 
Hutten^s character, in his celebrated * Literaturgeschichte,' vol. ii. 
p. 429. 

Lanoe (Samuel Gotthold), 1711 — 1781. The contemporaiy 
of Bodmer, Breitinger, Hagedorn, and Kleist. He translated 
Horace, and published ^ Horazische Oden,* also ^ Learned and Fa- 
miliar Letters,* containing his correspondence with the above- 
mentioned authors. 

Leibnitz (Gottfrid Wilhelm von.) Born at Leipsig, in the 
year 1646, studied at that town and at the university of Jena. 
His profound knowledge of mathematics, metaphysical sciences, 
history, political economy, and his linguistic attainments, procured 
him at an early age the place of councillor in the chancellery of 
Mayence. 
Afterwards employed as ambassador, in the most important 
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diplomatic missions abroad, his position brought Him into contact 
with eminent men of all countries. After his return from his 
travels, he was made librarian at Hanover in 1676, received for his 
services various distinctions from many European powers, and was 
raised to the nobility by the Emperor of Austria, 1711. He died 
at Hanover, 1 716. The greater number of his works were written 
in French and Latin, though himself a great advocate for the cul- 
tivation of the German language as shown in his essay, ' Unvor- 
greifliche Gedanken betreffend die Ausiibung und Verbesserung 
der deutschen Sprache,' in which he deprecates the bad example 
set from above, remarking that German had not been raised to its 
level, ' nicht durchgehend erhoben worden sei,' His German 
works were collected by Guhrauer, under^ the title, * Leibnitz's 
deutsche Schriften.^ Berlin; 1838 — 40, 2 vol. The result of his ety- 
mological researches are contained in Eccard's 'Leibnitii Col- 
lectanea Etymologica, 1817,' of which we possess also another edi- 
tion by Lindner (Dessau, 1831 . Eccard's edition contains the 
essay, * Unvorgreifliche Gedanken betreffend die Ausiibung und 
Verbesserung der deutschen Sprache,' already alluded to. 

Leibnitz's influence on our literature was very great. His high 
mathematical attainments, in which he was so conspicuous, were 
duly appreciated by Malesherbes and Newton ; he is considered 
to have been the inventor of the differential calculus, and to have 
solved important problems in the science of optics. 

In his philosophical work (Th^odic^e), Essai de Th^odicee, 
1717, he combated Locke's theories on empiricism, and opened a 
new field for metaphysical enquiries. He was also occupied (though 
unsucessfuUy) in creating an universal language, ' Pasigraphy.' 
The monument over his grave in Hanover, bears the simple 
inscription — * Ossa Leibnitii.' 

LicHTWER (Magnus Gottfried), 1719 — 1783. One of the 
most acute critical writers, of whom Lessing remarks, that his pro- 
ductions possessed the rare merit of perfection, as soon as they 
were issued from his fertile mind, to such a degree, that the most 
sagacious critic could not have detected a fault therein. 

He is known also as a fabulist, didactic poet, and writer of novels. 
Among his works, we mention, ^ Das Recht der Vernunft,' ' Der 
kleine Toffel,' ' Der Vater und die drei Sohne,' * Der Kobold,' and 
* Die seltsamen Menschen.' 

Liscow (Christian Lxtdwig), 1701 — 1760. An acute satirist, 
whose productions were much relished at the time they appeared, but 
have now lost their interest. His attacks were principally directed 
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against Gottsched, and a certain Sivers and Philippi, two obscure 
writers. His works have been published at Berlin by Karl Miiller. 

LoGAu (Friedrich von), 1604 — 1655. Celebrated for his epi- 
grammatic writings contained in a work published 1654. In 
graphical description, sentiment, conciseness, and ease, his style is 
considered superior even to that of Opitz, Flemming, and Gryphius, 
the representatives of the same school. Ramler and Lessing re- 
published his best epigrams in 1759. 

LoHENSTEiN (Daniel Caspar von), 1635 — 1683. The contem- 
porary of Hofmannswaldau, and greatly admired at a time when 
the foreign element ruled supreme over our literature. Lohenstein 
was one of the unworthy promoters of that anti-national tendency, 
of which his three dramas, ^ Ibrahim Bassa,' ^ Agrippina,' and 
^Epicharis^ bear witness ; for these productions are but the excres- 
cences of our literature. 

Moscherosch (Hans Michel), 1600 — 1669. His principal 
work, ' Gesichte Philanders von Sittenwald,^ contains a satirical 
allusion to the defects of his age ; he castigates therein the prevail- 
ing tendency for exclusively classical studies ; but in doing so, 
fiUs his work with so many citations from both classical and foreign 
writers, that the reproach directed against his contemporaries 
applies equally to himself. His first work contains the ^ Sieben 
Gesichte^ (visions), ' Schergenteufel,' * Weltwesen,' ' Venusnarren,' 
^Todtenheer,^ ^Letztes Gericht,' * HoUenkinder,^ and ' Hofschule.' 

MosER (Justus), 1720 — 1794. An essay writer of distinction. 
His ^ History of Osnabriick ^ shows great research on the part of 
the compiler. He also was one of the few who opposed the anti- 
national tendencies of the writers of his age. 

MosHEiM (JoH. LoRENZ.), 1695 — 1755. A distinguished divine 
and great classical scholar. His principal works are his ' Eccle- 
siastical History,' translated into English, * Moral Lessons deduced 
from Scripture,' and his ^Sermons,' which are distinguished for 
elegance of style, and possess the highest literary merit. 

Mylius (Christoph.), 1712 — 1754. A great naturalist, and 
recommended by Haller to George II., in order to form part of a 
scientific mission, which that king wanted to send to America. He 
died in London. His writings were collected by Lessing, and pub- 
lished in Berlin, in the year 1754. 

Opitz (Martin), 1597 — 1639. Martin Opitz was one of the 
few writers of his time who endeavoured to infuse a fresh spirit 
into our literature ; his efforts ought to be the more appreciated 
when we consider what an amount of moral courage it required 
to face the many obstacles impeding the ipatno\\^ ^w^ xis}c\^ 
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exertions of our zealous countryman. Opitz became the founder 
of what has been called subsequently the Silesian school. His 
writings, although inferior in depth of conception and boldness of 
imagery, are remarkable for a correctness and vigour of style which 
excite our admiration. After having occupied for some time a 
professorship in the Gymnasium of Weissenberg, the Emperor 
Maximilian II. conferred on him the rank of knighthood and the 
title of Martin Opitz von Boberfeld. He died of the plague in the 
year 1639. Of his didactic poems, in which he chiefly excelled, 
we give the following: — 

* AuF DEN Anfano des 162l«^'» Jahres/ 

Wer dieses alte Jahr will reclit und wohl vollenden, 

Und nach dem neuen sich zu guter Stunde wenden ; 

Der lege von sich weg der Eitelkeit Bcgicr, 

Die nicht hieher gchort und lobe Gott mit mir. 

Es schwingc, wer da will, die sterblichen Gedanken 

Hoch Uber seine Kraft! Ich will mit nichten wanken 

In dieser grossen Fluth ; will preisen eifersvoll 

Den, dessen Weg kcin Mensch ergriinden kann noch solL 

Er hat ana lauter Nichts znm ersten woUcn machen 

Durch seines Wortes Kraft den Ursprung aller Sachen, 

Den Klumpen der Natur: In dieser schweren Last 

Lag alles, was jetzt ist, vermischet eingefasst. 

Die Sonne fuhr noch nicht mit ihren raschcn Pferden, 

Der Mond nahm noch nicht ab, der schone Ban der Erden 

Hing noch nicht in der Luft, und das fischreiche Meer 

Lief noch mit seiner Fluth nicht um die Felder her, 

Das Land stand unbewohnt, die See war nicht zu schifien, 

Der Luft gebrach ihr Licht, und alle Dinge schliefen; 

Es stritten wider sich, nass, trocken, warm und kalt, 

Der ungemachte Klos lag od' und ungestalt. 

Drauf kam der helle Schein, liess nichts nicht mehr verborgen, 

Auf Gottes Anbcfehl. Er hat den klaren Morgen 

Und Abend abgetheilt, und Weiss vom Schwarz getrennt, 

Die Einstemiss die Nacht, das Licht den Tag genennt; 

Er hat rund um sich her das Wasser ausgespreitet. 

Den kostlichen Falast des Himmels zubereitet, 

Den Donner, Reif und Schnee, der Wolken blaues Zelt, 

Ost, Norden, Siid und West in seinen Dienst bestellt. 

Ein jedes that scin Amt: die Strome mussten fliessen 

An ihrem Ufer her, die Biiche sich ergiessen, 

Der frischen Brunnen Quell entspringet unvcrhofft 

Mit licblichem Gerausch aus tiefer Felsenkluft. 

Die Thaler griinetcn, das Erdreich stund umgeben 

Mit Blamen, trag sein Obst, das Feld die siissen Rebcn. 

Und Oel und reifes Kom, und Krauter mannigfalt; 

Die Baume schlugen aus, die Hiigel warden Wald. 

Es wuchse glcichfalls auch tief in dem Schoos der Erden 

Das, welches halben wir znm meisten Feinde werden, 

Das Gold, der Bergo Mark, Stahl, Silber, Kupfer, Blei, 

Der kostliche Demant, und Steine mancherlei. 

Die Sonne setzte sich auf ihren goldnen Wagen, 

Der Monde kam hervor, die Luft fing an zu tragen 

Das schone Firmament, die Sterne gingen auf ; 

Ein jeglicher bckam sein Ziel und rechten Lauf. 

Das Meer ward auch besetzt, das Heer der Fische schwommon 

In Wasscrn klein und gross; der Wallfisch musste kommea 

Und spielen auf der See; der Krebs kroch an das Land, 

Dor Hecht ging auf den Grund, die Muschel in den Sand. 

Ver Vogel leichtes Volk hub ems\g aiii\x Tv\%ie,w, 

Zn singcn in der Luft, und in dcxistiWcn'^u'si^viL*, 
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Ein jedcs kam wohin, und branchte seine Bnb, 

Die Tarteltaube nahin den Weg zur Ulme zu. 

Die Schwalbe war bemiiht, ihr artlichs Haus zu bauen, 

Der griine Papagei sicb sclber zn beschauen ; 

Dor Adlcr schwang sicli liocb, die schone Nachtigall 

Liess horen ihre Kunst durch Wald, Fold, Berg, und Tlial. 

£s gingen Yieh und Wild vermiscbet ohne Sclieucn, 

Das Schaf trat bei dem Wolf, die Gemse l)ci dem Leucn ; 

Die Kuh lief in das Gras, der Hirsch in seincn Wald, 

Sie lebten allesammt bei vollem Anfentbalt. 

Und dies aus Gottes Kraft. Noch ein Thicr war zu machen, 

Der Vogt, der Oberherr und Pfleger dieser Sachen: 

Der Mensch; den schuf cr aucb sein recbtes Ebenbild, 

Mit aller Uerrlichkeit yollkommen und crfullt. 

Und da die andern Thier* ihr Antlitz niederdrehen, 

Schuf er den Menschen recht, den Himmel anzusehen, 

Zu schauen an den Ort, nach dem er trachten soli. 

Er stund gerccht vor Gott, war aller Weisbeit vol!. 

O welcber Mensch vermag den Menschen zu beschreibcn, 

Und kann so ilberhoch die engen Sinne treiben! 

Komm dn, und leite mich, zu reden mit Bedacbt, 

O Seele der Natur, du hast ihn auch gcmacbtl 

O cdles Wundcrthier, zur Weishcit auserkohren, 

Voll Geist, voU Lufr, vol! Gott, vom Himmel selbst gebobrcn, 

Du Hcrr, du Ebenbild und Auszug dieser Welt, 

Der unter sich den Lauf der hohcn Sonne stcUt ! 

Du weisc Kreatur, du hast alsbald erkennet 

Gefliigel, Fisch und Wald, ein jedes rccht genennet. 

Acli hattest du doch nicht so groblich dich befleckt, 

Und in der Siinden Wustdie hohe Zier vcrsteckt! 

Knn hast du, da du jetzt in diescm schnoden Leben 

Mit deiiics Lt'i!)es Last und Kerker gchst umgeben. 

So fcurigen Verstand ; wie wird dein heller Schein 

Nach dieser Zeit so hoch, so ganz vollkommen seyn. . 

Pyra (Jacob Emmanuel), 1714 — 1744. One of the opponents 
of the Gottsched theories, who, with his poetical genius, would, 
without doubt, have attained a high position in our literature, but 
for his early death. His poems have been collected by Lange, and 
published at Ziirich, 1745. 

PuFFENDORF (Samuel), bom in a village near Chemnitz (Saxony), 
in the year 1631. He lectured as professor in several universities, 
entered the Swedish service in 1686, and ultimately that of 
Brandenburg. Shortly before his death, which took place in the 
year 1694, he was raised to the nobility. PuflFendorf opened a 
new path to jurisprudence, and laid, in Germany, the foundation 
for a scientific treatment of the Law of Nations. His views on this 
subject, which were adopted in all civilised countries, are propounded 
in his work : *Einleitung zu der Historic der vomehmsten Staaten so 
jetziger Zeit in Europa sichbefinden, Frankfort-am-Main, 1682.' 

Babener (Gotthold Wilhelm), 1714 — 1771. A zealous pro- 
moter of our literature, to which he, with his contemporaries, 
Gellert and Gartner, wished to impart a purer taste. His satirical 
letters, in which he attacks the infirmities of the age, show great 
powers of observation. In one of these letters, \ve ^ilyc^^^'^^ ^^^^ 
soundest views on education, and slxows coucIwsvn A^ \isy« \\. wv^a5^ 
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to be carried on in the universities. His advice in this respect, 
although given more than a century ago, might still prove useful to 
those entrusted with this important branch. Among his more 
entertaining writings, we mention 'Das Madchen vom ersten 
April/ *Das Deutsche Worterbuch,' *Klims Todtenliste/ and 
* Die Sprichworter des Pansa/ 

Rachel (Joachim), 1618 — 1669. The most celebrated satirist 
of his time, and, above all, distinguished for the high aesthetic merit 
of his writings. Several of his satires are translations or imitations 
of Juvenal and Persius. 

Against matrimony, that long-established and highly-respectable 
institution, Rachel, like other writers of that time, seems to have 
principally directed his shafts. His first six satires appeared in the 
year 1664, under the title of * Deutsche satirische Gedichte,^ of 
which various editions appeared in succession ; in modern times we 
mention that of H. Schroder, ' Rachel's Deutsche satirische 
Gedichte, mit dem Leben des Dichters. Altona, 1828.^ 

RiST (Johann), 1607 — 1667. Occupied a prominent position as 
a writer of sacred poetry, and was especially appreciated among his 
contemporaries, by whom he was considered as a 'princeps poetarum 
totium Germanise.' He is deficient, however, in originality and fer- 
tility. Rist wrote at an earlier age love-songs, possessing little merit. 

Second Sunday in Advent. 

Awake, thon careless woiid, awake! Know, what the Lord Himself hath 

The final day shall surely come; spoken 

What Heaven hath fix*d, Time cannot Shall come at last, and not delay; 

shake, Though heaven and earth shall pass 

It cannot sweep away thy doom. away, 

His steadfast word can ne'er be broken. 

ScHEFFLER (Johann), 1624 — 1677. Also known under the 
name of ' Angelas Silesius,^ was distinguished for his devotional 
poetry. In his * Epistle,' called ' Der cherubinische Wandersmann/ 
he propounds doctrines diametrically opposed to those of the 
Silesian school ; they are full of depth and poetical feeling, and 
possess so much literary merit, that in spite of some eccentricities^ 
inherent to his style, Scheffler must be classed among the most 
prominent evangelical lyric writers of the 17th century. 

ScHLEGEL (JoH. Elias), 1718 — 1749. At a very early age 
already he showed a taste for dramatic subjects, by translating the 
*Electra [of Sophocles/ and ^Iphigenia,' by Euripides, into 
German. His best dramas are * Die Trojanerinnen,^ ' Kanut,^ and 
^Herrmann,' Lessiug speaks very highly of his comedies, of 
which we mention * Der Triumpf der guten Frau,' and * Die 
stumme Schonheit.^ The literary merit of these productions is 
not great, when compared with* those of Lessing; but we iniist 
be^r in mind the time at whicSi they "wete vx\\.\»w» 
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ScHLEGEL (JoH. Adolf.), 1721 — 1793. The father of the great 
August Wilhelra von Schlegel. He wrote several hymns, an ode 
to Klopstock, and a poem, * Die Unzufriedenen/ distinguished for 
purity of style and fluency of language. 

ScHUPP (JoHANN Balthasar), 1610 — 1661. A great promoter 
of education during the Thirty Years^ War, a dreary period, and 
most unfavourable for such exertions. He was for some time 
professor of education and history at Giessen, preacher at Ham- 
burg, and subsequently employed in a diplomatic character during 
the peace negociations then taking place at Miiuster, where he 
preached before the assembled deputies his celebrated sermon, called 
* Friedenspredigt.* Schupp^s prose writings are mostly of a didactic 
character; his language, however, is too frequently interspersed 
with foreign words. Among the most readable subjects are 
' Corinna,^ ^ Gedenk daran Hamburg,' * Salomo oder der Regen- 
tenspiegel,' 'Freund in der Noth,' 'Von der Kunst reich zu werden.' 
His minor works are contained in the third volume of his works, 
under the title of ' Staatskram.' 

Spee (Friedrich von), 1591 — 1635. His poems, which are of 
a devotional character, breathe intense fervour and piety; he 
called them * Trutznachtigall,' and in fact they remind us of those 
pure sounds of nature we so much admire in the Minnelieder. In 
1631, appeared his ^ Cautio Criminalism His ^ TrutzhachtigalP has 
been re-published by Clemens Brentano, Hiippe, and Junkmann. 
Spener (Philipp Jacob), 1735 — 1705. Remarkable for his 
theological writings : he was the head of a sectarian community 
which ultimately joined that of the United Brethren, a sect ex- 
pelled from Moravia, and afterwards established at Herrnhutt, in 
Upper Lusatia. Among Spener's writings, we mention his 
' Sermons,' * Insignum Theoria,^ and * Pia Desideria.' 

Sturz (Helfereich Peter), 1736 — 1779. In biographical 
composition he occupies a very prominent place, and evinces the 
elegance of his style in his principal work, ^ Erinnerungen aus dem 
Leben des Grafen von Bernsdorfl^,^ also in the * Die Konigswahl,' 
and * Briefe aus England und Frankreich/ 

Thomasius (Christian), 1655 — 1728. Born at Leipzig, where 
he studied jurisprudence, but which place he was ultimately com- 
pelled to leave in consequence of his theological lectures. He went 
to Halle, attracted there by his lectures, immense crowds, and 
became director of the university of that town. What Spener and 
his disciples had accomplished in matters relating to the church, 
Thomasius effected in the field of literature; their combined aim 
b^ng to emancipate themselves from the pTe\a\\\Xi^T^e.ftka»tec^^^cft.^ 
to re^piuee the form by the spirit. 
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For this purpose, Thomasius founded a German literary period- 
ical, called ' Monatsgesprache (1688 — 1690). He is also said to 
have been a chief contributor to Arnold^s historical work, ' Unpar- 
teiische Kirchen und Ketzerhistorie,' 

Weckherlin (Georg Rudolf), 1584 — 1651. Born at Stuttgardt, 
studied law at Tiibingen, was court-poet in his native town, and, 
after the Thirty Years' War, employed in the German Chancellery 
established at that time in London. He wrote, at an early age, 
love sonnets. The first collection of his poems appeared in the 
year 1618, under the title of ' Zwei Biichlein Oden und Gesange ; ^ 
afterwards his * Geistliche und Weltliche Lieder.' He endeavoured 
to introduce new foreign metrical forms, and was opposed to the 
severe rules laid down in this respect by *Opitz'; his influence 
upon our literature was, however, of a secondary kind. 

Weise (Christian), 1642 — 1708. Chiefly remarkable for his 
praiseworthy exertions in the cause of education. Deviating from 
the path of his predecessors and contemporaries, he was anxious 
to infuse into education a more practical element, to follow nature 
in everything, * to keep the young,' as he used to say, ^ Avithin the 
regions of the shady side,^ until they Avere able to bear the light 
of the sun. Unfortunately he carried his matter-of-fact principles 
too far, and failed in his attempts. His exertions in furtherance of 
our language deserve the special thanks of his countrymen. The 
number of his productions is legion, and comprises dramatic, lyric, 
and satirical subjects. Weise caused many of his plays to be 
acted by the pupils of the Colleges of Weissenfels and Zittau, of 
which he held the mastership for many years. 

Wernicke (Christian), also called Wernighk, and Warneck, 
of whose birth and death nothing certain is known, studied at 
Kiel, in the year 1685, and after having refined his literary taste by 
the study of the classical French and English writers, he, at first 
the partisan of the Hofmanswaldau and Lohenstein school, opposed 
it. Being of opinion, that impartial criticism could only benefit 
literary labours, he pointed out the example set at that time by 
France, where, as he remarks : ' All defects are carefully sifted 
and courteously pointed out.' If living now, Wernicke would 
probably qualify his opinion, and soon find out, that courtesy in 
matters of criticism has not advanced in proportion to our civili- 
zation. Wernicke wrote ten volumes of epigrams under the 
title of ' Ueberschriften,' in which he denounces the idyllic vagaries 
of the ^Pegnitz' shepherds, and the sweetmeat literature of his time. 

Zinkgref (Julius Wilhelm), 1591 — 1635. The intimate friend 
ofOpitz, Tvrote^ under the title of ' Apophthegmata,' with the assist- 
ance of JVfoscherosch, a collection ot Ge\TCL«i.ia. ^li^c.^^^^'^, Y^^N^xfes^ 
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and maxims, evincing considerable spirit of research on the part of 
the author* Among his poems we mention, 'Vermahnung zur 
Tapferkeit ' (exhortation to bravery), written in his native place, 
Heidelberg, during the siege of that town, in which poem he suc- 
cessfully imitated the war-songs of Tyrtseus. Zinkgref had to 
struggle hard during the gloomy time of the Thirty Years' War. 
He died of the plague, then sweeping over poor Germany. 

ZiNZENDORF (NicoLAs LuDWiG, Graf von), 1700 — 1760. The 
founder of the celebrated religious sect of the Moravian brethren 
Ilerrnhuter, was born at Dresden, and received his first instruction 
from his grandmother, Catherine von Gerssdorf, a highly gifted 
lady, and authoress of several sacred hymns. He studied jui'is- 
prudence at Wittenberg; but after his return from a voyage 
through Holland, France, and Switzerland, he devoted himself to 
theological studies, and laid, in 1724, on his estate in Lusatia, the 
foundation of the institution destined to receive the members of 
his sect. It rapidly increased, its founder being indefatigable in 
his exertions. Zinzendorf took holy orders at the University of 
Tiibingen, and was beloved and respected for his exemplary life. 
He died as bishop of the sect he had founded. In modern times, 
his sacred poems have been collected and published by A. Knapp, 
under the title of Geistliche * Gedichte des Graf en von Zinzendorf.' 

Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 

*In Thy presence is fulness of joy; nt Thy right hand there ore pleasures for 

evermore.' — Psalm xvi. 12, 

Great Friend of souls, how well is me, Enough, if Thou art ever near! 

Whene'er Thy love my spirit calms! I know whom Thou will glorify. 

From sorrow's dungeon forth I flee. And raise o'er sun and stars on high, 

And hide me in Thy sheltering arms. Thou lead'st through depths and dark- 

The night of weeping flies away ness here. 
Before the heart-reviving ray 

Of love that heams from out Thy breast! To others, Death seems dark and grim, 

Here is my heaven on earth begun ; But not, Thou life of life, to me; 

Who were not joyful bad he won I know Thou ne'er forsakest him 

In Thee, O God, his joy and rest! Wliose heart and spirit rest in Thee. 

O who would fear his journey's close. 

The world may call herself my foe, If from dark woods and lurking foes, 

So bo it: for I trust her not, He then found safety and release? 

E'en though a friendly face she show, Nay, rather with a joyful heart 

And with her bounties heap my lot. From this dark region I depart. 

In Thee alone I will rejoice ; To thy eternal light and peace. 
Thou art the friend. Lord, of my choice. 

For Thou art true, when friendships fail; O, Friend of souls, then well indeed 

'Mid storms of woe, thy Truth is still Is me, when on Thy love I lean ! 

My anchor; hate me as it will, The world, nor pain, nor death, I heed, 

The world shall o'er me ne'er prevail. Since Thou, my God, my joy hast been. 

O let this peace that Thou hast given, 

Through deserts of the Cross Thou Be but a foretaste of Thy heaven, 

leadest. For goodness infinite is Thine. 

I follow, leaning on Thy hand ; Hence, world, with all thy flattering 

From out the clouds Thy child Thou toys! 

feedest, In God alone lie all my joys;^ 

And giv'st him water from the sand. nch deWgJil, m^ "EmTii^^Ss^ ^^msi^ 
I know Thy wondrous ways will end 

In Jove and blessing, Thou true friend. \i^%x\rE3^, X^^'i- 
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Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 

I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory that shall be revealed in us. — Bom, viii. 18. 



Would'st thou inherit life with Christ on 
high? 
Then count the cost, and know, 
That, here on earth below, 
Thou needs must suffer with thy Lord, 
and die. 
We reach that gain, to which all else 

is loss. 
But through the Cross. 

O think what sorrows Christ Himself 
has known I 

The scorn, and anguish sore, 

The bitter death he bore, 
Ere He ascended to his heavenly throne; 



And deemest thon thou can'st with 

right complain, 
Whate'er thy pain? 

Not e'en the sharpest arrows we can feel, 
Nor keenest pangs, we dare 
With that great bliss compare. 

When God His glory shall on us reveal. 
That shall endure when our brief woes 

are o'er 
For evermore. 

Simon Dach, 1640. 



Evening Hymn. 



The happy sunshine, all is gone. 
The gloomy night comes swiftly on: 
But shine Thou still, O Christ our Light, 
Not let us lose ourselves in night. 



Lord, have we anger'd Thee to-day. 
Remember not our sins, we pray. 
But let Thy mercy o*er them sweep. 
And give us calm and restful sleep. 



We thank Thee, Father, that this day 
Thy angels watch'd around our way. 
And free from harm and vexing fear; 
Have led us on in safety here. 



The day expires; 

My soul desires, 
And pants to see that day. 
When the vexing cares of earth 
Shall be done away. 

The night is here; 
O be Thou near; 
Christ, make it light within: 
Drive away from out my heart 
All the night of sin. 

The sunbeams pale, 

And flee and fail : 
O uncreated Son I 
Let Thy light now shine on us, 
Then oar joy were won. 

All things that move, 
Below, above, 
Now with sleep are blest; 
Work thou still in me, while I 
Calmly in Thee rest. 



Fob the Sick 

When the last agony draws nigh. 

My spirit sinks in bitter fear: 
Courage I I conquer though I die. 
For Christ with Death once wrestled 
here. 
Thy strife of Christ with Death's dark 

power, 
Upholds me in this fearful hour. 



Thy angels guard our sleeping hours. 
And keep afar all evil powers; 
And Thou all pain and mischief ward 
From soul and body, faithful Lord! 

N. Heermann, 1560. 
Evening Hymn. 

When shall the sway 

(3f night and day. 
Cease to rule man thus? 
When that brightest day of days 
Once shall dawn on us. 

Ah I never then 

Her light again 
Jerusalem shall miss. 
For the Lamb shall be her light 
Filling her with bliss. 

Oh! were I there! 

Where all the air 
With lovely sounds is ringing; 
Where the Saints, Thee, O Lord, 
Evermore are singing. 

Lord Jesus, Thou 
My rest art now, 

help me that I come. 
Radiant with Thy light to shine 

In Thy glorious home! 

Frbylinghausbn, 1704. 

AND Dying. 

In faith I hide myself in Thee, 

1 shall not perish in the strife: 
I share Thy war. Thy victory. 

And Death is swallowed up in life. 
Thy strife, O Christ, with Death of yore 
Hath conquer'd, and I fear no more. 

Anon. 
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For the Sick and Dying. VII. 



My God, to Thee I now commend 
My soul: for Thoa, O T^rd, 

Dost live and lore me witliout end. 
And wilt perform thy word. 

To whom else should I make my plea. 
That heavenly life be mine ? 

All souls, O Lord, belong to Thee, 
My soul is also Thine. 

Thou gav'st my spirit at my birth. 
Take back what Thou hast given : 

And with the Lord I served on earth. 
Grant me to live in Heaven. 



Faith spreads her wings; she sees re- 
vealed 

The shining walls above; 
My spirit knows that she is sealed, 

Bedeem'd from death by love. 

Thou, my Deliverer, wast of yore, 
From sin Thou mad'st me free, 

Now, Faithful God, dost Thou once more 
In death deliver me. 

Thou liv'st and lovest without end, 
And dost perform Thy word ; 

My passing soul I now commend 
To Thee, my God, and Lord. 



HiLLEB, 1765. 



The Circumcision of Christ. 
Hymn for New'Year^s-Day, 



* So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.* 

Pscdm, xc. 1 2. 



Eternity! Eternity I 

How long art thou. Eternity! 

And yet to thee, Time hastes away, 

Like as the war-horse to the fray. 

Or swift as couriers homeward go. 

Or ship to port, or shaft from bow. 

Ponder, O Man, Eternity! 

Eternity! Eternity! 
How long art thou, Eternity! 
For, even as on a perfect sphere. 
End nor beginning can appear, 
Even so. Eternity, in thee 
Entrance nor exit can there be. 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity. 

Eternity! Eternity! 
How long art thou. Eternity ! 
A circle infinite art thou. 
Thy centre an Eternal Now. 
Never, we name thy outer bound, 
For never end therein is found. 
Ponder, Man, Eternity! 

Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou. Eternity! 

A little bird with fretting beak. 

Might wear to nought the loftiest peak, 

Though but each thousand years it 

came. 
Yet thou wert then, as now, the same. 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity ! 

Eternity! Eternity! 
How long art thou, Etfemity! 
As long as God is God, so long 
Endure the pains of sin and wrong, 
So long the joys of heaven remaifi; 
lasting joy; O lasting pain! 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity ! 



Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou. Eternity! 

O Man, full oft thy thoughts should 

dwell 
Upon the pains of sin and hell, 
And on the glories of the pure. 
That both beyond all time endure. 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity. 

Eternity! Eternity! 
How long art thou. Eternity ! 
How terrible art thou in woe. 
How fair where joys for ever glow ! 
God*s goodness sheddeth gladness here. 
His justice there wakes bitter fear. 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity! 

Eternity! Eternity! 
How long art thou, Eternity! 
They who lived poor and naked rest 
With God, for ever rich and blest, 
And love and praise the highest good. 
In perfect bliss and gladsome mood. 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity ! 

Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou. Eternity ! 

A moment lasts all joy below, 

Whereby man sinks to endless woe, 

A moment lasts all earthly pain. 

Whereby an endless joy we gain. 

Ponder, O Man, Eternity! 

Eternity! Eternity! 
How long art thou, Eternity! 
Who ponders oft on thee is wise, 
All fleshly lusts will he despise. 
The world finds place with him no 

more; 
The love of vain deli^lvto \i oV\. 
Ponder, O Maii, YA«nv\V^\ 
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Eternity! Eternity! Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou. Eternity ! How long art thou, Eternity! 

Who marks thee well would say to God, Lo, I, Eternity, warn thee, 

Here, jadge, barn, smite mc with thy O Man, that oft thou think on me, 

rod, The sinner's punishment and pain. 

Here let me all thy justice bear. To them who love their Grod, rich gain! 

When time of gnico is past, then spare ! Ponder, O Man, Eternity ! 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity! Wulfpeb, 1648. 

Tuesday in Easier Week. 

Only sec ye that your heart Fix your hearts beyond the skies, 

Rise betimes from earthly lust; Whither ye yourselves would rise. 

Would ye there with Him have part, Louisa Henribtte 

Here obey your Lord and trust. Electress of Brandenburgh] 1653. 



THE VOLKSLIED. 

It has sprung from the people's heart and mind, is the joint 
expression of their weal and woe, and may be traced to a very 
remote period. At all times unfettered, bold and independent in 
character, it had to struggle against the opposing influences of the 
clergy, to whom it was distasteful, even at the time of Charle- 
magne. 

Bearing at first an epic garb, we see it interwoven with the early 
legends of our heroic age and the traditions of the Thiersage. 
Coeval with the Court poetry, which, imbued with loftier aspira- 
tions, moved more within foreign spheres, the Volkslied, whether 
treating historical, domestic, or other subjects, always kept within 
the domain of the fatherland or home. 

It flourished most in the 14th, 15th, or 16th century; from that 
time dates also its lyric character. Many of our greatest poets have 
drawn from this pure spring, and infused the vigour and health, 
with which it is imbued, into their most celebrated creations. We 
shall meet it again among the productions of these writers, to 
whom I shall direct the reader's attention, and confine myself here 
to presenting them with a specimen of the Volkslied pur sangy one 
of a worldly, the other of a sacred, character : — 

Drinking Song. * 

Wein, wein von dem Rein, Machst rotte Wangelein I 

lautter, clauer und vein, DusoeDst, die allzeit pflegen, veindzesein, 

dein varb gibt gar liechten Schein den Augustein 

als cristall und rubein. und die Begein ; 

Du gibst medicein in baiden schaiden kannst da sorg und 

fur trauren ; schenk da ein ! pein, 

Trinckgaot Kiitterlein ! das sy i vergestien teatscb and aach latein. 
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Dcin craft wunder tuot; 

dem zagen gibst du muot, 

dcm argen kargen miltes pluot; 

nan-en machst du fruot. 
All mein unmuot 

laszt du unvcrhnot 

gen ainer raincn frawen guot, 



die mil* mein hertz durchwuot 
mit siieszer, senender, ynneclicher gluot. 
Da mir gepot 
ir miindlin rot 

gar pillich willich, was ich in den tot. 
LoQS hab ich nit, daun jammer und not ! 



In Dulci Jubilo. 



In dulci jubilo 
nu singet und seid fro ! 
Unscrs herzen wunne 

leit in presepio 
Und leuchtet als die sonne 

matris in gremio 

Alpha es et o 

Alpha es et o ! 

O Jhesu parvulc, 
nach dir ist mir so weh ! 
Trost mir mein gemiiete, 

o puer optime 
Durch alle deine gilcte, 

o princeps gloriel 

Trahe me post te! 

Trahe me post te! 



O Patris charitas, 
o nali lenitas 

Wir weren all verlorcn 
per nostra crimina 

So hat er uns erworbcn 
celorum gaudia 
Eya, wer wir da, 
cya, wer wir da I 

Ubi sunt gaudia ? 
Nirgend mehr, denn da, 
Da die engel singen 

nova cantica 
Und die Schellcn klingen 

ia regis curia 
Eya wer wir da, 
Eya, wer wir da I 



THIRD OK CLASSICAL PERIOD. 



GERMANY^S intellectual regeneration shadowed forth with the 
appearance of Opitz, became now more and more apparent; 
but many a Titanic effort was required to remove the still existing 
impediments. Bodmer's and Gottsched's literary contests^ how- 
ever useful in some respects, were not sufficiently sweeping in 
their results, they did not stir up the nation thoroughly; Germany 
wanted that which constitutes the essence of intellectual progress 
everywhere, i,e, national life. Tom by factions within, impeded 
in its onward movement by a crafty priesthood, — the football 
of an aristocracy deficient in patriotism, intellect, and wealth 
— those attributes which constitute its power elsewhere, Ger- 
many oflfered at this time a sad spectacle indeed, and needed a 
master mind, capable of rousing it from its lethargy, and reminding 
it that a nation, in order to be respected by others, must first 
know how to respect itself. We wanted tlie t\^^ xcl'kol fet SJaa 

L 
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occasion, and found him in Frederick of Prussia. Bold enough 
to beard Austria, that antiquated state, which, to do it justice, has 
at all times been the consistent enemy of progress, always and 
everywhere, Prussia's king, in appealing to the martial spirit of 
his countrymen, came forward also as the defender of civil and 
religious liberty; and thus proved a benefactor not only to his own 
country, but to Europe in general. His own cosmopolitan taste 
made him appreciate merit in others, and though from his French 
predilections— the result of his early education — he neglected 
German literature, he gave, nevertheless, a stimulus to mental 
exertions; proving in his own person what may be effected by moral 
courage, tenacity of purpose, and perseverance, be the means how- 
ever so small. 

The peace which followed the seven years^ war, proved beneficial 
to the cultivation of literature, though the progress (owing to the 
wounds inflicted by that long struggle) could be but slow. 
Learning, still confined to the few, gradually penetrated the 
masses. Pedantry and antiquated forms vanished before a refined 
criticism. 

The reforms projected and partially carried out by Joseph II., a 
well-intentioned but feeble-minded monarch, were too much impeded 
to produce during his life-time the desired effect ; and the little he 
accomplished was set aside by his successor Leopold II. It was 
the misfortune of Joseph to have acted in his praiseworthy endea- 
vours without the co-operation of his people, to have obstinately 
relied on his own individual imperial prestige — a fatal error, to which 
must be attributed his failures, disappointments, and sufferings. 

The study of the Greek writers characterising this period, had 
opened a splendid field for philological researches; a science, which 
thanks to the exertions of Friedrich August Wolf, has ever since 
proved increasingly fruitful in results. 

The master-pieces of the great standard writers of England, 
then the home of literature, par excellence, reacted likewise bene- 
ficially on mental life in Germany. Bodmer, Liskow, and Brei- 
tinger drew some sparks from the splendid flame burning on 
Shakespeare's altar. The immortal swan of Avon was understood 
by Lessing, the reformer of our language ; by Herder, so discri- 
minating and refined ; by Leibnitz, the erudite philosopher : by 
Mendelssohn, in whom the deepest philosophy was joined to the 
warmest philanthropy : by Schlegel, whose masterly translation of 
Shakespeare's works is not only a graceful homage paid to the 
transcendant genius of England's greatest writer, but in itself a 
glorioua jmonument of our own literature : by Gothe, who at first 
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rather reluctant in appreciating Shakespeare^s genius, redeemed 
his errors amply : by Schiller, who evinced his appreciation of 
England^s bard in trandating Macbeth : by Weisse, and Biirger, 
who became the interpreters of many of his creations. 

The soul-stirring and homely strains of Burns, Hogg, Allan 
Cunningham, the inimitably graphic style of that photographer pf 
nature, of the human character and history, Walter Scott, in- 
stilled subsequently also a healthy tone into our inflated literature, 
showed that there existed a mental affinity between the two kindred 
nations, proved an antidote to the sickly sentimentalism then per- 
vading Germany, roused its youth to intellectual and patriotic 
pursuits, and originated that remarkable phase so full of enthusiasm 
and impulse, called * Die Sturm-^nd Drangperiodb.* True, we 
moved rather rapidly, convinced, as we were, that increased 
exertions could only compensate for the lethargy of the past. 
Klopstockf Herder J but principally the latter, became the soul of this 
movement. Klopstock's ardour, fanned by his classical studies and 
the reading of our ancient history, gave utterance to his lofty senti- 
ments in * Hermann and Thusnelda,' and in resuscitating the athletic 
figure of the chief of the Cherusci, he reminded Germans that their 
country, in time gone by, was glorious and free. At the touch of 
his lyre, the holy oak-forests, those mute witnesses of the deeds of 
our fathers, bloomed anew ; and through the rustlings of the leaves 
we heard again the sagas of old, and those martial songs, the sweet, 
never-fading wild-flowers of the German heart. Schubert's thrilling 
poem, * Die FUrstengruft/ appealed the more forcibly to the sym- 
pathising heart, because the reflection of his own agony. Friedrich 
von Stolberg's Freiheitsgesang swept thunderlike through Germania, 
and kindled, like Gleim's Kriegslieder so imbued with the spirit 
of the ancient bards, lofty sentiments among the nation. 

Ewald Christian von Blleist depicted nature in words, by 
writing his ^ Friihling,' that sweet flower of the mind. The muse 
of TJz celebrated the great Creator of all, in his soul-stirring ode, 
'An die Gottheit;' whilst the earliest poetical effusion of Schiller bore 
likewise witness to the lofty enthusiasm then prevailing. 

And from this era of mental stir also dates modern German 
philosophy y ushered in by Kant, who placed the edifice on a larger 
basis, brought unity into the various metaphysical systems, and 
thus gave a new impulse to all philosophical speculations. Kant, 
who died in the fear of God, who never wounded a human being, 
whose honourable, spotless life, is the best refutation of the attacks 
made upon him. 

When he appeared, philosophical speculations N^est^ ^%S\:5 ^wol« 
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fused ; the systems of Leibnitz, Wolf, Locke, Newton, Bacon, 
David Hume and Helvetius, had not produced the unity so 
essential in metaphysics, while the excesses of the materialists had 
only brought discredit on these pursuits ; hence the difficulty of 
raising with these scattered materials a new and strong building. 
Kant accomplished this difficult task; his mind, deep, versatile and 
analytical, yet at the same time compact and constructive, 
possessed pre-eminently the genius of organisation ; he collected 
the scattered materials, and, after having classified them, he erected 
that splendid monument of common sense called 'Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft,' a work, in which, setting aside the scepticism of 
Hume on the one hand, and the dogmatism of Wolf on the other, 
he traced out a new road, which, if followed, will finally lead to the 
desired goal. 

But just as in the physical world, everything has its enemy, 
parasite, and antidote, so we see also in the mental regions specu- 
lations counteracted by other ideas diametrically opposed. It is 
most remarkable, that in this case, the town of Konigsberg, where 
the new light had appeared, and from which it was radiating 
in every direction, should at this very time have become the 
centre of sentimentalism, the antidote to Kant's tenets. But so 
it was. 

GoTHE in his * Dichtung und Wahrheit,^ shows in all its rami- 
fications a movement of which Jung Stilling, Lavater, Justus 
Moser, Moritz, Claudius, Bahrdt, Jacobi, Heinse, were the 
representatives par excellence. 

Even Hippel, in whom the romantic . and satirical elements 
were so harmoniously blended, was at first contaminated 
by these noxious influences; but, after having studied the law, 
generally an antidote to dreamy speculations, his mind assumed 
soon the prosy settled mood, resulting from forensic pursuits. The 
ladies, above all, favoured the movement. It was the salt that 
seasoned the evening parties, and gave zest to the cup of tea ; the 
higher their rank, the crazier they felt on the subject. Princess 
Galitzin then staying at Miinster, Juliana von Kriidener, who 
subsequently led a somewhat anti-idyllic life at Paris, and Elisa 
von der Recke, were the fair and chief movers. 

When Cagliostro the charlatan appeared, the mania had reached 
its climax; and but for the exertions of Jean Paul Friedrich Bichter, 
Nicolai, and Tiedge, poor Elisa von der Recke would have be- 
come stark mad. Tiedge kindly conducted her to Italy, and sub- 
mitted her there to a regime the efiects of which proved eminently 
beaeScial. 
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The Kdnigsberg mystic school, confined within a narrow sphere, 
could not, however, arrest the onward movement, which was 
materially, furthered by the formation of literary associations 
in our universities. Halberstadt became, in the year 1771, the 
first central point of the movement. Gleim, the founder of this 
association, was here supported by J. G. Jacobi, Schmidt, Michaelis, 
Heinse, and ultimately by Voss, Wieland, and Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter. These pursuits pro zed most beneficial to mental culture 
in Germany ; but a more direct influence and embracing a much 
wider sphere exercised the 



^GOTTINGER DICHTERBUND,' also called ' HAINBUND.' 

Gottingen, at that time, already occupied, as it does now, a high 
position among the academical seats in Germany. History and 
political economy found there their most eloquent and gifted 
expounders, whilst the classics, interpreted by Heyne and Michaelis, 
attracted the young students in crowds. 

Previous to the founding of the ^Hainbund,' a man of the 
highest literary attainments, and of the most refined taste, 
Heinrich Christian Boie, had founded, under great difficulties, in 
the year 1765, a literary periodical called ' Musenalmanach,^ of 
which Gotter, the dramatic writer, Kastner, the mathematician, 
philosopher and poet, became the first contributors, the number of 
whom was subsequently increased by the most distinguished poets 
of Germany. 

The principal founder, the soul, and the most enthusiastic 
supporter, of the Hainbund, which flourished most from 1772 — 
1774, was Gottfried August Burger^ associated with Holty, Miller, 
Voss, Cramer, Hahn, the two Stolbergs, Leisewitz, Wehrs. 

Its object was to promote literary pursuits, especially poetry, 
among its members, who were in the habit of meeting every 
Saturday, for the purpose of discussing the merits of the poems 
written during the week. 

In order to be a member of this club, it was essential to lead a 
spotless life ; thus the cause of morality could not but gain by such 
associations. 

Biirger, who remained the prominent figure of this poetical 
group^ wrote, at that time, his most celebrated ballads, so de- 
servedly popular for graceful flow of language and purity of 
diction. 
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It was a noble sight, to behold so many young, ardent students, 
full of enthusiasm for their lofty calling, that of raising high the 
literary standard of their country, nobly engaged, at a time 
when life is still full of lofty aspirations and rosy dreams, to see 
them give here the first proofs of that transcendent genius, which 
shone so brightly in many of their subsequent writings. 

But, alas! that beautiful dream lasted but a short time; for when 
their academical studies were completed, the chain was broken, 
and its links scattered over the German fatherland, where their 
loftv dreams vanished before the stern duties and realities of 
Ufe.' 

Mental intercourse between them was, however, for some time 
kept up in the periodicals ^ Musenalmanach ' and ' Deutsche 
Museum/ 

The former, after Boie's departure from Gottingen, was en- 
trusted to the editorship of Voss. The latter, founded in 1776, under 
Boie and Dohm, rose rapidly to the highest literary standing. 

Literary associations in the universities ceased now; but the seeds 
which the young founders had scattered over intellectual Germany 
sprang up rapidly and fruitfully in Konigsberg, Wien, Berlin, 
and ultimately in Weimar and Jena, the two homes of intellect. 

Hamburg, the town where dramatic art was most appreciated and 
cultivated, because expounded there by Lessing, the refined critic, 
and practically displayed by Schroder, became the channel from which 
the literature of the 17th century was conducted into that of the 
18th. Yet all these mental eff'orts were only the dawn of the 
glorious^ morn, which was now to break and shed its long continued 
rays over Germany. The clouds broke as Klopstock appeared. 



KLOPSTOCK. 

With Klopstock began the classical era of Germany, and the slum- 
bering faculties of the nation were roused to new exertions. From 
his genius, emanated the sacred fire which is still burning, and, 
let us hope, will continue so. 

Whilst among the ancients, intellectual culture resulted from the 
political greatness of the nation, the revival of literature in Germany 
dates, strange to say, from a period, when that country was still 
prostrate, both politically and intellectually. We say this ad- 
yiseSiy, for, however beneficial to mental progress, the de^ds of 
Prussia's great king may liave been after \i\si de^tk^ the (xidide- 
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quences were hardly perceptible during his life-time. Klopstock, 
whose mind had been expanded by the study of the ancient 
classical writers, now attempted to instil that spirit into our own 
literature, a bold experiment, requiring a mastermind and a great 
amount of moral courage. Before him already, Winckelmann, by 
the study of ancient sculpture, had awakened among the German 
nation a taste for the fine arts, the hand-maid of literature; for 
the immortal works of art of Greece were the results of refined 
mental culture, and illustrated the lofty conceptions of those 
who, in imparting soul to the cold marble, knew how to repre- 
sent the human form with a skill unattained since, and 
perhaps unattainable ! 

Winckelmann^s aesthetic pursuits reacted thus upon Klopstock, 
whose creative genius skilfully blended the past with the present, 
and patriotically applied the knowledge gained to the requirements 
of his own country, and of his own age. But Klopstock was more 
than a genius, patriot, and reformer, he was a virtuous man, a 
man of God. Never did sentiments of piety flow from a purer 
source, never were they expressed with greater sincerity and 
fervour, never breathed forth in more harmonious language. A 
profound scholar, he did not delight in ostentatiously displaying 
his vast erudition; with him the classical element was the 
leaven imperceptibly diffused throughout his works. It was the 
salt that seasoned his ' Messiah,' and imparted vigour to his 
immortal odes, in which his genius shone so conspicuously. And 
what a bright example he set to his contemporaries ! The high- 
minded and the virtuous flocked around him, whilst he proved, in 
his person, that the noblest attributes of a man of genius consist 
in spreading the greatest] possible amount of good among his 
fellow-men. 

He has been reproached, and not without reason, for too much 
exuberance of sentiment. His language, always pure and intense, 
is at times deficient in that simplicity which distinguishes that of 
his successors. Many of his imitators have carried this tendency 
still further, and revelled in the display of that tearfulness of which 
Jung StiUing, Jacobi, Lavater, Claudius, and others, are the 
melancholy representatives. But, notwithstanding this, Klopstock 
was the guiding-star of a host of eminent writers who followed 
him in rapid succession, and of whom he will always be one of 
the purest omanjents. 

Priederich Gottlieb Klopstock, the son of a magistrate, was born 
on the 2nd of July, 1724, at Quedlinburg. After having received 
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his first education at Friedberg-on-the-Saale, he was sent, in the 
year 1740, to the * Fiirstenschiile, at Pforta, where he devoted himself 
with great ardour to the study of the classical writers, and 
gave here the first proof of his political genius. Milton became 
his favourite. ' When first I read him/ he writes to Bodmer, 
'he fanned the sacred fire, which Homer had kindled already 
within me, and made me soar heavenwards/ These great proto- 
types he was anxious to follow, and to imitate, if possible, a noble 
ambition, of which he has not proved himself unworthy! He 
resolved to write his ' Messiah !' In 1745, he went to the Univer- 
sity of Jena, in order to prepare for the church; there he 
wrote the first three Cantos of his greatest work, at first in prose, 
and then in hexameters, a metrical form hitherto unknown in 
German poetry. From Jena he went to the University of Leipsic, 
a town where his active mind was likely to find the intellectual 
food it required. His friend Schmidt, having shown to Cramer, 
the Editor of the ' Bremer Beitrage,' Klopstock's first Cantos of 
the ' Messiah/ he was prevailed upon to publish them in that 
critical periodical. They appeared in the beginning of 1748, and 
created immense"sensation. In the same year, he left Leipsic for 
Langensalza, where he had accepted a tutorship ; here he made 
the acquaintance of ' Fanny Schmidt,' the sister of his friend ; but 
his love not being returned, he left that place for Zurich, where he 
spent nine months in the house of his friend Bodmer, who did all 
in his power to dispel the cloud, which disappointed love had spread 
over Klopstock's mind. His early Odes and Elegies bear witness 
to the affection he bore to his ^ Fanny.' His pecuniary circum- 
stances not being brilliant, he afterwards eagerly embraced an offer 
made to him by the Danish Count Bernstorff, who admired 
KlopstocVs genius, and had recommended him to King Fre- 
derick v., of Denmark. 

He accepted the offer, and went to Copenhagen. On his way 
thither, he made, at Hamburg, the acquaintance of his beloved 
' Cidli^ (Meta Moller), of whom he had already heard through 
his friend Giseke, in Brunswick, and who was destined to contribute 
so much to his worldly happiness. He married her in the year 1754. 
After the death of Bernstorff, Klopstock retired to Hamburg, living 
on the pension granted to him by the King of Denmark. In the 
hour of his death, which took place on the 14th of March, 1803, 
he was sustained by those lofty and pious sentiments, which 
animated him through life, and filled his soul with consolation and 
hope of that brighter world, the glory of which his immortal muse 
bad so often celebrated in heaveu.AnB.^\ted ^Acents, His funeral 
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bore touching witness to the respect and love in which he was 
held by high and low. On his coffin, covered M'ith a plain black 
cloth, was placed a book of white metal, surrounded by palm and 
oak leaves. It bore the inscription, written by the great bard for 
his beloved Meta : — 

• NaV war meines Heifer's Rechte Weiterhin im Thai der Nachte 

Sah Sie gleich meia Auge nicht, War mein Better und sein Lichtl* 

The funeral ceremonies were most imposing. His own pious 
thoughts, uttered in his immortal creations, were sung over his 
grave. First, the ' Vater Unser,^ then his hymn : — 

* Wie wird mir dann, o dann mir sein ; 
Wann ich mich ganz des Herm zu freun 
In ihm entschlafen werde.' 

Then followed choruses from * Holy, Holy,' set to music by 
Romberg, and from Mozart's ' Requiem.' 

A passage of the 13th Book of the ' Messiah,' containing an 
account of the death of Mary, the sister of Lazarus, was read over 
his bier, and the mournful ceremony concluded with his glorious 

Resurrection Song. 

Aufersteh'n^ ja auferstehn wirst du, Arise shalt thou, shalt soon arise, 

Mein Staab; nach karzer Buh! My dust that lowly slumbering lies! 

Unsterblich's Leben Immortal life shall He, 

W^ird, der dich schuf, dir geben! Thy great Creator give to thee! 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 

Then his coffin, adorned with^the first offerings of spring, descended 
slowly into the tomb. 

In the silent churchyard of Ottensen lies the good man, his dust 
mingling with that of his beloved ' Meta,' his guardian-angel in 
life, now his companion in death ! 

The name of Klopstock being for ever identified with his greatest 
mental effort, the ' Messiah,* an epic poem in twenty cantos, I have 
given here a portion of it, with a nearly literal translation. Klop- 
stock used here, for the first time, the Greek hexameter, instead of 
the short light metre, which had prevailed hitherto, and the poem, of 
which the first ten cantos, as regards rhythmical harmony, are con- 
sidered the most successful, gains thus compass and flexibility. It re- 
presents the sufferings and death of Christ, and owes its origin partly 
to a dream, which Klopstock had when at school, partly to the 
impression produced on the German bard in reading Milton's 
'Paradise Lost.' It appeared in September, 1773, and reflects 
vividly the author's soul and mind. The subject itself moves 
within a limited sphere, and bears, on this account, more a descrip- 
tive than an epic character: the deficiency oi xe»l e^^xk\.<& x^ti^^x% 
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the poem here and there rather tedious and barren ; but, taking it 
as a whole, we must admire the lofty spirit, fervour, and intensity 
of feeling which it breathes ; and, bearing in mind the period at 
which it was written, we can well alBFord to overlook some of its 
minor defects, and a few theological incongruities, compensated, 
as we are, by so many beautiful passages, expressed with a purity 
of language, and depth of feeling, which will always stamp 
Klopstock's principal epic poem as a standard work in German 
literature, and render immortal the name of its author. 

DER SCHWUR DES MESSIAS.— THE VOW OF THE MESSIAH. 

Christ renews his vow of redeeming mankind. It is evening. Jesus, according to 
his custom, has left Jerusalem, in order to spend the night in prayer, on the Mount 
of Olives. John, who accompanies him, remains behind, at the foot of the mountain, 
near the graves of the Jewish prophets. Mount * Moria,' on which the Temple of 
Solomon was built, is seen in the distance, the glare of the numerous sacrificial fiies 
around being reflected on its summit. 

Gegen die ostliche Seite Jerusalems liegt Towards the eastern side of Jerusalem 

ein Gebirge, lies a mountain, 

Welches auf seinem Gipfel schon oft den Which on its summit often concealed the 

gottlichen Mittler, Bedeemer, 

Wie in das Heilige Gottes verbarg, wenn As in a holy sanctuary, when he lonely 

er einsame Nachte nights 

Unter des Yaters Anschaun emst in Ge- Under his Father's eyes, in constant 

beten durchwachte. prayers did pass, 

Jesus ging nach seinem Gebirg. Der Jesus went to this mount. The pious 

fromme Johannes, John, 

Er nur folgt' ihm dahin bis an die Graber Only follows him thither as far as the 

der Seher, graves of the prophets, 

Wie sein gottlicher Freund, die Nacht im There, like his friend divine, the night in 

Gebete zu bleiben. prayer to spend. 

Und der Mittler erhub sich von dort zu And the Bedeemer arose thence to the top 

dem Gipfel des Berges. of the mount 

Da umgab von dem hohen Moria ihn There, surrounded he was by Moria*8 

Schimmer der Opfer, bright sacrificial fires. 

Die den ewigen Vater noch jetzt im Bilde Symbols reconciling the Holy Father e'en 

versohnten now, 

Bingsnm nahmen ihn Falmen ins Klihle. Bound about the coolness of palin trees 

Gelindere Liifte, received him. Softer breezes, 

Gleich dem Sauseln der Gegenwart Gottes, Like rustling, announcing God's presence, 

umflossen sein Antlitz. fanned his face. 

Und der Seraph, der Jesus zum Dienst' And the Seraph, to serve the Bedeemer on 

auf der Erde gesandt war, earth had been sent, 

Gabriel nennen die Himmlischen ihn, Gabriel, thus he is called by the spirits, 

stand feiernd am Eingange festively stood at the entrance 

Zwoer umdufi;eter Cedern, nnd dachte Of two fragrant cedars, thinking of man's 

dem Heile der Menschen, salvation, 

Und dem Triumphe der Ewigkeit nach, And of eternity's triumph, when now the 

als jetzt der Erloser Bedeemer 

Seinem Vater entgegen vor ihm in Stillem His Father to meet, before him silently 

vorbeigieng. passed 

Gabriel wuszte, dasz nnn die Zeit der Gabriel knew, that now the time df 

Erlosnng herankauL redemption drew near 

Dlese Betrachtung entziickt ihn, er sprach This thought delights him, with a gentler 

mit leiserer Stimme: voice he thus spoke: 

Willst dn die Nacht, o Gottlicher, hier im Wilt thou Bedeemer divine, the night in 

Gebete dzirchwachen? prayer here spend, 

Oder verlangt dein ermiideter Ldb nach Or doe^ xYrj \m^^ fajd^ued l<»g for le- 

Beiaer ErqvdckvmQ ? ii^^losasssx t 
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Soil ich zu deinem nnsterblichen Hanpt Shall I for thy immortal head a conch 

ein Lager bereiten? now prepare ? 

Siehe, schon streckt der Sproszling der Behold, already extend the cedar*s shoot- 

Ceder den griinenden Arm aus, lings, their evergreen arms. 

Und die weiche Stande des Balsams. Am So docs the tender balm-shrub; on the 

Grabe der Seher grave of the prophet 

Wachst dort unten ruhiges Moos in der Tonder grows the silent moss in the 

kiihlenden Erde. cool mother-earth. 

Soil ich davon, o Gottlicher, dir ein Lager Shall I therewith mj master divine a 

bereiten ? couch prepare ? 

Ach wie bist du, Erloser, ermiidet I Wie Alas ! how art thou Redeemer, so tired ! 

viel ertragdt du How much dost thou suffer 

Hier auf der Erd,* aus inniger Liebe zu Here upon earth, from thy inmost love for 

Adams Geschlechtel Adam's race! 

Gubriel sagts. Der Mittler belohnt ihn Thus speaks Gabriel, and Jesus rewards 

mit segnenden Blicken, him with blissful looks, 

StehtvoUErnstaufderHohe des Bergs am Full of earnestness stands He on the top 

naheren Himmel. of the mount, nearer to heaven. 

Dort war Gott. Dort betet' er. Unter There was God. There he prayed. Below 

ihm tonte die Erde, him the earth was sounding, 

Und ein wandelndes Jauchzen durchdrang Far spreading shouts were heard through 

die Pforten des Abgrunds, the gates of the abyss. 

Als sie von ihm tief unten die machtige When they in their depth the mighty 

Stimme vcmahmen. voice did hear. 

Denn sie war es nicht mehr des Fluches For no longer it was the voice of curse, 

Stimme, die Stimme the voice 

Aiigekiindet in Sturm, und in donnerndem Announced in storm, and spoken midst 

Wetter gesprochen, thundering tempest 

Weiche die Erde vemahm. Sie horte des To which the earth now listened. It heard 

Segnenden Eede, • the voice of the Blessed One 

Der mit unsterblicher SchOne sie einst zu Who had once resolved to renew it in its 

verneuen beschlosscn. unfading beauty, 

Bingsum lagen die Hiigel in lieblicher Around were spread the hills in lovely 

Abenddammrung, twilight, 

Gleich als bliihten sie wleder, nach Edens As if blooming again, in Eden's image 

Bilde geschaffen. created. 

Jesus redete, Er und der Yatcr durch- Jesus spoke : He and the Father seized 

schauten den Inhalt the meaning 

Granzlos ; diesz nurvermagdes Menschen Boundless; tMs can the voice of man only 

Stimme zu sagen : utter: 

Gottlicher Yater, die Tage des Heils, und Father divine, the days of salvation and 

des ewigen Bundes • our covenant 

Nahen sich mir, die Tage zu groszeren Do now approach, the days selected for 

Werken erkohren, works still greater 

Als die Schopfung, die da mit deinem Than creation, which thou with thy Son 

Sohne vollbrachtest. hast accomplished. 

Sie Yerklaren sich mir so schon und herr- They shine upon me, as lovely, as splendid 

lichy als damals, as they did once 

Da wir der Zeiten Beih durchschauten. When we pierced generations and the days 

die Tage der Zuknnft, of the future, 

Durch mein gottliches Schaun bezeichnet. My eye divine discerned, and saw more 

nnd glanzender sahen. brightly. 

Dir nnr ist es bekannt, mit was vor Thou only knowest it, with what concord 

Einmuth wir damals, we then, 

Du« mein Yater, und ich, nnd der Geist Thou, my Father, and I, and the Spirit, the 
. die Eriosnng beschlosscn. work of redemption resolved on. 

In der Stille der Ewigheit, cinsam^ nnd 'Midst eternity's silence, lonely, and with- 

ohno Geschopfe, out any creatures 

Waren wir bei einander. YoU nnsrer Around, were we together. Full of our 

gottlichen Liebe, love divine, 

Sahen wir anf die Menschen, die noch We looked down npon men, unborn yet. 

nicht waren, herunter. 

Edens selige Kinder, ach nnsre Geschopfe, Eden's happy children, alas, our crea- 

wie elend tures, how wretched 

Waren i^e, sonst nnsterblich, nun Staub, They were, oivce Vmxa<(»c\a^ "oss^ ^»&\i^«3Ck^ 

nnd GDtstelU ron der SUnde. ditfiguied \>y ami 
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Vater, ich sah ihr Elend, da meine Thra- Father, I saw their misery, and thou my 

ncn. Da sprachst du : tears. Thoa saidst: 

Lasset der Gotthcit Bild in dem Menschen Let the image of God renew mankind 

von ncuem una schaffen! again. 

Also beschlossen wir unser Gehcimnisz, Thus we projected onr secret compact, 

das Blut dor Versohnung, that is, the blood of redemption 

Und die Schopfung der Menschen verncut To create mankind, renewed in thy image 

zu dem ewigen Bildel eternal! 

Uier erkohr ich mich selbst, die gottliche Here I offered myself, the mission divine 

That zu vollenden. to accomplish. 

Ewiger Vater, das weiszt du, das wissen Father eternal, thou knowest it, the hea- 

dio Himmel, wie innig vens also did know, how much 

Mich seit diesem EntschluEz nach mciner I, since this resolve, for lowliness have 

Erniedrung verlangte ! longed ! 

Erde, wie oft warst du, in deiner niedrigen Earth, far away, how often wast thou in 

Feme thy distance 

Mein erwahltes, gelicbtcres Augcnmerk! My aim, selected [and cherished! And 

Und o Kanaan, thou Canaan 

Heiliges Land, wie oft hing unvcrwendet Holy land, how often I fixed my eyes 

mein Auge 

An dem Iliigel, den ich von des Bundes On that hill, which full of the blood of the 

Blute schon voll sah ! covenant, I beheld already. 

Und wie bebt mir mein Herz von siiszen. Oh, how trembles my heart with sweet and 

wallenden Frcuden, inmost joy! 

Dasz ich so lange schon Mensch bin, dasz That man's form I have borne so long, 

schon so viele Gerechte and that of the just so many 

Sich mir sammeln, und nun bald alio Around me gather, and now soon all races 

Geschlechtcr der Menschen of men 

Mir sich heiligen werden. Hier lieg* ich, Will worship me. Here I am. Father 

gottlicher Vater, Divine, 

Ncch nach deinem Bilde geschmiickt mit Made stiU in thy image, adorned with the 

den Ziigen der Menscheit, features of mankind, 

Betend vor dir: bald aber, ach bald wird Praying before Thee: but soon, soon alas, 

dein todtend Gericht mich thy deadly judgment 

Blutend entstellen, und unter den Staub Will deface me in blood, or bury 'mongst 

der Todten begraben. the dust of the dead. 

Schon, o Richter der Welt, schon hor *ich Already, O Judge of the world, already I 

fern dich, und einsam hear them afar off and lonely 

Kommen, und unerbittlich in dcinen Him- Advance, and inexorably along thy Hea- 

mein dahergehn. vens proceed. 

Schon durchdtingt mich ein Schauer, dem Already I'm seized with holy awe. By 

ganzen Geistcrgesclilechte the whole world of spirits 

Unempfindbar, und wenn du sie auch mit Unfelt, even if thou in the wrath of thy 

dem Zome der Gottheit Godhead 

Todtetest unempfindbar. Ich seh den Should st kill; yes, unfelt by them, I see 

nachtlichen Garten the garden of night spread before me 

Schon vor mir liegen, sinkc vor dir in Already, and I bow down before Thee 

niedrigen Staub bin, in dust. 

Lieg, und bet\ und winde mich, Vater, im Here I kneel and pray, writhing, 

Todesschweisze. Father, in the sweat of agony. 

Siehe, da bin ich, mein Vater. Ich will Behold, here I am, my Father. I am 

des Allmachtigen ZUrnen, ready, O God, 

Deine Gerichte will ich mit tiefem Gehor- And thy judgments also deeply obedient to 

sam ertragen. suffer. 

Du hist ewig! Kein endlicher Geist hat Thou art eternal! No mortal spirit ever 

das Zijrnen der Gottheit thought of the wrath of Godhead, 

Keinerje den Unendlichcn, todtend mit None ever of the 'Infinite' killing with 

ewigem Tode, death eternal. 

Ganz gedacht, und keiner cmpfunden. (Been fully mindful of), and no one yet 

Gott nur vermochte felt. God only was able 

Gott zu versohnen. Erhebe dich, Richter To reconcile God. Arise, O Judge of the 

der Welt! Hierbinich! earth! Here I am! 

Tod to mich, nimm mein ewiges Opfcr zu Kill me; accept as reconciliation, my 

deiner Versohnung. sacrifices eternal. 

Noch bin ich frei, noch kann ich dich I am still free. I still can entreat Thee; 
biUen; so tbut sich dexHimoiQl ^\!A\avs^\s,ks^\s& 
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Mit Miriaden von Seraphim auf, und fiihrct With myriads of angels, and leads me 

mich jaachzend, rejoicing, 

Vater, zurQck in Triumph zu deinem er- O Father, back in triumph before Thy 

habenen Throne ! throne so lofty; 

Abcr ich will leiden, was keine Seraphim But suffer will I what no seraph con- 

fassen, ceives, 

Was kein denkender Cherub in tiefen What no thinking cherub, in deep medi- 

Betrachtungen einsieht, tations, can seize. 

Ich will leiden, den furchbarsten Tod, ich I will suffer the dreariest death; yes, 

Ewiger, leiden! suffer. Eternal! 

Weiter sagt'er, und sprach : Ich hebe gen Thus continuing, he said : I lift up to 

Himmel mein Haupt auf, heaven my head, 

Mcinc Hand in die Wolken, und schwore My hand to the clouds, and swear to Thee 

dir bei mir selber, by Myself, 

Der ich Gott bin, wie du: Ich will die Who am God, like Thyself : I will redeem 

Menschen erlosen, mankind. 

Jesus sprach*s, und crhub sich. In seincm Jesus said this, and rose. Sublime was his 

Antlitz war Hoheit, countenance, 

Seelenruh,' und Ernst, und Erbarmung, Full of peace, earnestness, pity, whilst 

als er vor Gott stand. standing before God's presence, 

Aber unhorbar den Engeln, nur sich und Unheard by angels, only by God and the 

dem Sohne vemommen, Son, 

Sprach der ewige Vater, uud wandte sein Spoke the eternal Father, and turned 

schauendes Antlitz away His face 

Nach dem Versohnerhin: Ich breite mein Towards the Redeemer: I spread my 

Haupt durch die Himmel, countenance through heavens, 

Meinen Arm aus durch die Unendlichkeit, My arm through eternity, and say: I am 

sage : Ich bin 

Ewig! und schwore dir, Sohn: Ich will Eternal! and swear to Thee, Son, I will 

die Siinde vergeben. forgive sins. 

Also sprach er, und schwieg. Indem die This he said, and was silent. Whilst the 

Ewigen sprachen. Eternal thus spoke. 

Ging durch die ganze Natur ein ehrfurchts- It seemed as if a solemn thrill had seized 

voiles Erbeben. all nature. 

Seelen, die jetzo wurden, noch nicht zu- Souls fast sprung into being, yet without 

denken begannen, thought, 

Zitterten, und empfanden zuerst. Ein Trembled, and felt for the first time. A 

gewaltiger Schauer feeling of awe 

Faszte den Seraph, ihm schlug sein Herz, Seized tiie Seraph; his heart beat and 

und um ihn lag wartcnd, around him lay waiting, 

Wie vor dem nahen Gewitter die Erde, Just like earth, his silent globe, when 

sein schwcigender Weltkreis. tempest is threatening. 

Sanftes Entziicken kam allein in der Gentle rapture, only felt by the future 

kiinftigen Christen Christian 

Seelen, und siiszbetaubend GefUhl dcs Souls ; feeling ineffably sweet of life 

ewigen Lebens. eternal. 

Aber sinnlos, und zur Verzweiflung nur But, senseless, and only feeling the sting 

noch empfindlich, of despair, 

Sinnlos, wider Gott was zu denken, ent- Unable to raise any thoughts against God, 

stiirztcn im Abgrund in the abyss below 

Ihren Throncn die Geister der HoUe. Da The spirits of hell were hurled from their 

jeder dahinsank, thrones. Thus falling, 

Stiirzt auf jeden ein Pels, brach unter Each was buried under a rock; and the 

jedcm die Tiefe. depth below gave 

Ungestiim ein, und donnernd erklang die Suddenly way, whilsta thundering echo did 

unterste Holle. shake hell in its inmost foundations ! 

The AuTiiOH. 

The genius of Klopstock, so transcendant in Jhis greatest poem, 
from which we have just given an extract, showed itself still 
moi'e conspicuously in his ^Odes,' be it that he poured out his 
sentiments in praise of friendship, as in Wingolf; of love, as in his 
' Ode to Fanny/ be it f;hat he was celebrating the return of sijrin^ 
in his poem * der Zurchersee/ or gave utteraxice to AiXio^^XoSte^ ^^\3iiCv- 
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ments which anim ated his own German heart in Hermann und Thusnelda 
a poem, by which, in reviving the glorious past, he reminded his 
countrymen of their patriotic duties. 

An Gott. 

Ein stiller Schauer deiner AUgegenwart Nicht hent erst sahst da meiner mir 
Erschuttert, Gott, mich. Sanfter erbcbt lange Zeit, 

mein Herz, Die Augenblickc, weinend voriibergeh'n! 

Und mein Gebein. Ich fiihl', icb fUhr es, Du bist es, der da warst ; Jehova 

Dass da aach bier, wo ich weine, Gott, bist. Heissest da ! aber ich Staab vom Staubel 

Von deinem Antlitz wandelt, Uncnd- Staab, and aach ewig! denn die Un- 

licher, sterbliche, 

Dein Blick, der Seher, durch mein eroffnet Die da mir, Gott, gabst, gabst du zar 

Herz. Ewigkeit! 

Sey vor ihm heilig, Herz, sey heilig, Ibr haachtest dn, dein Bild zu schaffen, 

Secle, vom ewigen Hauch entsprongenl Hohe Begierden nach Rah and Gliickeinl 

Verirrt mich Tauschung? oder ist Ein drangend Heerl Doch Eine ward 

wirklich wahr! herrlicher 

Was ein Gedanke leise dem andern sagt? "^or alien andernl Eine ward Konigin 

Empfindang, bist da wahr, als diirft* ich Der andern alle, deines Bildes 

Frei mit dem Schopfer der Seelereden? Letzter and gottlichster Zag, die Liebe! 

Gedanken Gottes, welcho der Ewige, ^^^ ^^^^s' ^^ selber, doch als der Ewige; 

Der Weis' itzt denketl wenn ihr den Es fuhlen jaachzend, welche da himmlisch 

menschlichen schafst, 

Gedanken ziimet: o wo sollen ^'^^ lio^ien Engel deines Bildes 

Sie vor each, Gottes Gedanken hinflieh'n? XiCtzten und gottlichsten Zug, die Liebe 1 

Eloh'n sie zam Abgnind; siehe, so seyd ^^® %rx\h&t da Adam tief in sein Herz 
ihr da! hinein! 

Und wenn sie bebend in das Unendlicho ^^^^ seinem Denken von der Vollkommen- 
Hineilten, auch im Unbegrenzten, ^®^^> 

Wart ihr, Allwissende, sic za schaaeni ^^^"^ aasgeschaffen, ihn^ goschafFcn, 

Brachtest du, Gott, ihfti der Menschen 

Und wenn sic Flugel nahmen der Sera- Matter! 

Und aufwarts flogen, in die Versamm- ^^® gT'^^^^^^ ^^^ *"^^ ^^®^ ^"^ ™®^" 

langen H®" hmem I 

Hoch in's Geton, in's Hallelaja, ^^^h meinem Denken von der Vollkom- 

In die Gcsange der Harfenspieler; ^ menhcit, ^ 

Ganz aasgeschaffen, mir geschafTen, 

Aach da vemahmt ihr, gottliche Hbrer Fuhrst da sie weg, die mein ganzes Herz 

sie, "®°^ ^ 

Flieht denn nicht langer, seyd ihr aach ^ . o t . t. . 

menschlicher, ^^^ °?«^"« Seele ganz sich entgegen 

Flieht nicht J der ewig ist, der weiss es, ,,., i,^^^^^.. , , . . , 

Dass er in engem Bezirk each einschloss. }^}^ "-"f,^ Phiunen, welche sie wemen kann, 

Die voile Seele ganz zastrbmet ! 

Des frohen Zatrau'ns! ach der Berahi- ^^"* ^^ "® °^^''» ^^^ *^^ ^^«^®' ^**» ^®S^ 
gung, 
Dass meine Seele. Gott, mir dir reden darf 1 ^^®S> . durch dein Schicksal, weg, an- 
Dass sich mein Mand vor dir darf offnen, ,^ sichtbar sich . , ^ ^, 

Tone des Menschen herabzustammehi! ^^®™ Aage fortwebt, immer m's Dunklere 

webtl 

Ich wag's and redel Aber da weisst es ^l"' '':^f ,^^^ ^"'S^'^^*^" ^S?^^ , 
jjT* ^«BucD Abernicht wegaas dembangenHerzenI 

Schon lange weisst da, was mein Gebein ttjj v 'aj i,../^ 

verzehrt vjcucm ^^^^ dennoch weisst du, welch em Ge- 

Was, in mein Herz tief hingegossen, a i« ^ ^•t^^'j ®\r*I' a j xwtt^m i. 

Meinen Gedanken ein ewig BUd istl ^' ^^^^P^ ^*^*^«*' '^^^ ™ ^« Wirklich. 
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Erschaffend riefst, dcr, dass du Seelen Nur wenn sie weinet, nicht ganz verstum- 
Fiihlender, und fur einander schufest! met. 

Das weisst du, Schopfer! Aber dein Gib sieden Armen,dieichvollUnschuld 
Schicksal trennt oft, 

Die Seelen, die du so fur einander schufst, In meiner Kindheit, dir zu dem Himmcl 
Dein hohes unerforschtes Schicksal, hob, 

Dunkel fiir uns, doch anbetungswiirdigl "VVenn ich, mit heisser Stim voll Andacht 

Dir um die ewige Ruhe flehte. 
Das Leben gleichet gegen die Ewigkeit 
Dem schneUen Hauche, welcher dem Stre- Mit Einem Winke gibst du, und nimmst 

benden du ja 

Entfliesst; mit ihm entfloss die Seele, Dem Wurm, dem Stundcn sind, wie Jahr- 

Die der Unendlichkeit ewig nachstromtl hunderte, 

Sein kurzes Gliick; dem "Wurm, der 
Einst lost des Schicksals Yater in Rlar- Mensch heisst, 

heit auf, Jahriget, blUhct, verbliiht und abfullt. 

Was Labyrinth war; Schicksal ist dann 

nicht mehr I Von ihr geliebct, will ich die Tagcnd 

Ach dann, bei trnnknem Wiedersehen schon 

Giebst du die Seelen einander wieder! Und selig nennen! will ich ihr hinmilisch 

Bild 
Gedanke, werth der SeeP und der Ewig- Mit unverwandten Angen anschau'n, 
keiti Euhe nur das, und nur Gliick das nennen. 

Werth, auch den bangsten Schmerz zu be- 

sanftigen ! "Was sie mir zuwinkt I Aber, o frommcr , 

Dich denktmein Geist in deiner Grosse; Dich auch, o der du ferner und hohcr 
Aber ich fuhle zu schr das Leben, wohnst, 

Als unsre Tugend, will ich reiner, 
Das ich hier lebe ! Gleich der IJnsterb- Unbekannt, Gott nur bemerket, diren ! 
lichkeit, 
Dehnt, was ein Hauch war, furchterlich Von ihr geliebet, will ich dir feuriger 

mirsichaus! Entgegenjauchzen 1 Will ich mein voiles 

Ich sch', ich sehe meine Schmerzen, Herz, 

Grenzenlos dunkel, vor mir verbreitetl In heissem Hallelujalicdem, 

Ewiger Vater, vor dir crgiessen I 
Lass, Gott, diess Leben, leicht wie den 

Hauch entfliehn 1 Dann, wenn sie mit mir deinen erhabnen 

Nein, das nicht! Gib mir, die du mir gleich Euhm 

erschufsti Gen Himmel weinet, betet, mit schwiQi- 

Ach, gib sie mir, dir leicht zu geben! mendem 

Gib sie dem bebenden, bangen Herzen! Entziicktem Auge; will ich mit ihr 

Hier schon das hoherc Leben fiihlenl 
Dem siissen Schauer, der ihr entgegen 

wallt I Das Lied vom Mittler, trunken in ihrem 

Dem stillen Stammeln der, die unsterblich Arm 

ist. Von reiner Wollust sing' ich erhabner dann 

Und sprachlos ihr Gefiihl zu sagen, Den Guten, welche gleich uns lieben. 

Christen wie wir sind, wie wir empfinden ! 

On Mbta. — Sib Schlaft. 

She sleeps 1 O slumber, from thy dewy Peace, holy peace, which love and virtue 

wings, shed, 

Distil thy sweetest balm on that pure Inmate of heaven, but rarely found 

heart, below, 

And let her draw from Eden's silvery With thy soft wings, my best-loved Cidly 

springs, shade. 

Those crystal drops that bid aU pain How calm her rest! Then let thy harp 

depart. strings sleep. 

Where the red rose that virgin cheek has Thy budding laurel-wreath will surely 

fled; fade, 

Theregently print thy fragrant touch J If with thy song thou break'st that 

and thou slumber deep. 

Mjldake Dky^^ till ISofc^Sk* 
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Die fbOhen Ghabeb. 

Willkommen, o silbcrner Mond, Und zu dem Hiigd herauf rothlich er 

SchoDcr, stiller Grcfahrte der Nachtl kommt. 
Du entfliehst ? Eilc nicht, bleib' Gcdan- 

kenfreund ! Ihr Edleren, ach es bewachst 

Sehet, er bleibt, das Gcwolk wallte nur hin. Eure Maale schon emstes Moos! 

O wie war gliicklich ich, als ich noch mit 

Des Males Erwachen ist nur euch 

Schoncr noch, wie die Sommemacht, Sahe sich rothen den Tag, schimmem die 

Wenn ihni Thau, hell wie Licht, aus der Nacht ! 
Locke trauft, 

The Dead. 

(Translated by Longfellow). 

How they so softly rest, And they no longer weep. 

All, all the holy dead. Here where complaint is still! 

Unto whose dwelling-place And they no longer feel, 

Now doth thy soul draw near. Here where all gUdness flies! 

How they so softly rest And, by the cypresses 

All in their silent graves, Softly o'ershadowed, 

Deep to corruption Until the angel 

Slowly down-sinking. Calls them, they slumber! 

Die FfttJHLINGSFEIER. 

Nicht in den Ocean der Welten alle Ich bin heraus gegangen anznbeten, 

Will ich mich stiirzen! schweben nicht, Und ich weine? Vergib, vergib 

Wo die ersten Erschaffhen, die Jubelchorc Auch diese Thriine dem EndUchen, 

der Sohne des Lichts, O du, der seyn wird! 

Anbeten, tiefanbeten,undinEntziickung • x j- rr -r i n • xi-"ii 

vcrgehn ! ^^ wirst die Zweifel alle mir enthuUen, 

O du, der mich durch das dnnklc Thai 
Nur um den Tropfen am Eimer, Des Todes fuhren wird I Ich leme dann, 

Um die Erde nur, will ich schweben, und ObeineSeeledasgoldeneWiirmchenhatte. 

anbeten! ^. ^ , ,j « , 

Halleluja! Halleluja! der Tropfe amEhner ^ ^^st du nur gebildeter Staub, 
RannausderHanddesAlUnachtigenauch! Sohn des Mais, so werde dann 

Wieder verniegender Staub, 
Da der Hand des Allmiichtigen ^^^r was sonst der Ewige will! 

Die grosscm Erden entquoUen! ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ j ^ 

Die Strome des Lichts rauschten, und preudenthranen! 

Siebengestirne wurden, p^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

Da entrannest du, Tropfen, der Hand des j,^.^^ ^^^ ^^^, 

Allmachtigen! 

Umwunden wieder, mit Palmen 

Da ein Strom des Lichts rauscht', und 1st meinc Harf umwunden! ich singe dem 

unsrc Sonne worde ! Herrn ! 

EinWogensturz sich stiirzte wie vomFelsen Hier stch ich.* Rund um mich 

Der Wolk' herab, und den Orion gurtetc, 1st AUes Alhnacht! und Wunder Alles! 
Da entrannest du, Tropfen, der Hand des 

Allmachtigen! Mit tiefer Ehrfurcht schau ich die 

. Schbpfung an, 

Wer smd die tausendmal tausend, wer Denn Du 

die Myriaden die, Namenloser, Du ! 

Welche den Tropfen bewohnen, und be- Schufestsie' 

wohnten ? und wer bin ich? 

Hallelujah dem Schaffenden ! mehr wie die Liiftc, die um mich wehn, und sanfte 

Erden, die quollen! Kiihlnng 

Mehr wie die Siebengestirne, die aus Auf mein gliihendes Angesicht haufen, 

Strahlen zusammenstromten! Euch, wunderbare Liiffce, 

Sandte der Herr, der Unendliche! 
Aber du, Friihlingswiirmchen, 

Das griinlich-golden neben mir spielt, Aber itzt werden sie still, kaum athmen 

Du lebst; und hist vielleicht sie. 

Acb nicht misferblich. Die Morgensonne wird scliwiill 
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Wolkenrtromenheranfl Hort ihr Jehova's Doxiner? 

Sichtbar ist, der kommt, der Ewige! Hort ihr ihn? hort ihr ihn, 

Den erschuttemden Donner des Herrnl • 
Kan schweben sie, raoschen sie, wirbeln 

dieWindel Herri Herri GottI 

Wie beugt sich der Waldl wie hebt sich Barmherzig und gnadigl 

. der Strom I Angebetet, gepriesen 

Sichtbar.wieduesSterblichenseyiikannst, Sey dein heiliger Namel 
Ja, das bist da, sichtbar, Unendlicherl 

Und die Grewittcrwinde? sio tragen den 

Der Wald neigt sich, der Strom fliehet, Donner! 

und ich Wie sie rauschcnl wie sie mit laatcr Woge 

Falle nicht auf mein Angesicht? den Wald durchstrbmen! 

Herr ! Herr ! Gott I barmherzig und gnadigl Und nnn sch weigen sie I Lai^g^sam wandelt 

Dn Kaherl erbarme dich meiner! Die schwarze Wolke. 

Ziimest du, HeiT, gel,t ^^^ ^en neucn Zeugcn des Nahen, 

Wed Nacht dem Gewand ist? den fliegenden Strahl? 

Diese Nacht ist Segen der Erde. Hort ihr hoch in den Wolken den Donner 

Vatcr, du zumest nichtl ^q^ Herm? 

Sie kommt. Erquickung auszuschiitten, ?/ ^^*= J^^^,^^ l/f ""^iL a ft. 
Ueber den stkrkenden Halm! ' Und der geschmetterte Wald dampft! 

Ucber die herzerfrenendc Traube 1 au • v* Ti"i.x^i 

Voter, dtt zumest nicht! Abcr nicht nnsre Huttel 

' Unser Vater gebot 

AUes ist still vor dir, du Naherl Seinera Verderber, 

Rings umher ist alles still! Vor unsrer Hutte voruber zu gehn! 

Auch das Wiirmchen, mit (xolde bedeckt, . , , , , 

merkt auf! ^^"> schon rauscht, schon rauscht 

Ist es vielleicht nicht seelenlos? ist es nn- 5'™™?^ und Erde vom gnadigen Regen! 
sterblich? ^^^ ^^*» ^^^® durstcte sie ! die Erd erquickt, 

Und der Himmcl der Scgcusfuir entlastet! 

Ach vermocht* ich dich, Herr, wie ich 

d iirste, zu preisen ! Siche, nnn kommt Jehova nicht mchr im 

Immer herrlicher offenbarest du dich! Wetter, 

Lnmcr dunkler wird die Nacht um dich, In stillem, sanftcm Sauscln 

Und voller von Segen 1 Kommt Jehova, 

Und nnter ihm neigt sich der Bogen des 

Seht ihr den Zengen des Nahen, den FriedensI 
ziickenden Strahl? 

Tub Lake of Zurich. 

Fair is the majesty of all thy works With lips spell-freed by thee. 

On the green earth, O mother nature, fair! Toung Love unfaltering pleads. 

But fairer the glad face 

Enraptured with their view. » • » • 

♦ ♦ ♦ * Delightful thrills against the panting 

heart 

Sweet thy inspiring breath, O cheerful Fame's silver voice, — and immortality 

spring, Is a great thought, well worth 

When the meads cradle thee and thy soft The toil of noble men. 
airs, 
Into the hearts of youths * » • • 

And hearts of virgins glide! 

But sweeter, fairer, more delightful 'tis 

Thou makest Feeling conqueror. Ah! On a friend's arm to know oneself a friend! 

through thee, Nor is the hour so spent 

Fuller, more tremulous heaves each bloom- Unworthy heavon above. 

log breast, -yV. Tatlob. 

These extracts, necessarily limited^ will convey to the reader some 
idea of the elevation of Klopstock's style. * When we read him^' aa^a 

M 
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Menzel, who so well cliaracterises him, 'he appears pedantic; it is 

^ only after having read him, that we acknowledge his genius, for 

then, his two leading ideas. Fatherland and Religion, shine 

forth in their simple dignity, and impress ns with a feeling of the 

sublime. According to him, poetry, in order to become a mighty 

tree, should always strike its roots into the soil of the fatherland, 

and, like all higher literature, find its culminating point in 

religion. 

German Wbitebs ok Klofstock. 

*'Er erweckte zuerst im Deutschen das Gefiihl der inneren Wiirde^ und 
das war der erste Schritt um sich zu dem Gefiilil der Nation zu erheben. 
Am gr5ssten ist sein Yerdienst um die Sprache. Sie war der schrecklicbsten 
Yerwilderung verfallen, und es geh5rte die ganze Willenskraft, das Talent 
und die edle GesinnungElopstocks dazu^ sie wieder zu adeln. Bei einem 
solchen Yersuch ist das Uebermass nicht ganz zu vermeiden, und so geht in 
Elopstock's Oden zuweilen das Erhabene in Schwulst uber ; sein Stil scomiegt 
sich nioht, wie bei Gothe, dem natlirlichen Genius der Sprache an, er be- 
handelt ihn gewaltsam und despotiscb, und doch leitet ihn ein richtiger 
Instinkt^ und diejenigen seiner Gedichte, in denen durch die wehmfithige 
Stimmimg die Harte des Ausdrucks gemildert wird, erregen durch ihre reine 
Form noch immer unsere Bewunderung. — 

Die F&higkeit, das Erhabene in edlen Formen auszudrucken, yerdanken 
wir E[lopstock. Im Messias str5mt doch eine stolze Fluth der Beredsamkeit, 
und zur Yeredlung unserer Sprache hat diese Nachbildung der Antike 
unendlich mehr beigetragen, als die spateren Uebersetzungen, die doch 
niemals aus dem Innem der Sprache herauswuchsen." — Julian Schmidt, Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Literatur, YoL I, p. 8. 

'Ein unsterbliches Yerdienst um unsere Literatur erwarb er sich durch 
seine Meisterschaft auf dem Gebiet der Sprache und Verskunst Er war es, 
der zuerst fiii^s Emste und Erhabene den rechten Ton getroffen und unserer 
Sprache Wortstellungen und Wendungen gewonnen hat, die heutzutage zum 
Gemeingut aller Gebildeten geworden sind. — Klopstock's milder und durch- 
aus im Gemuth ruhender Charakter gab der ganzen Gefuhlsweise seiner Zeit 
eine eigenthiimliche Weichheit und Sentimentalitat. — 

Wie immer auch die Zeiten wechseln oder die Fortschritte zur Yollendung 
sich verdoppehi m5gen, den wahren Freunden der Poesie wird Klopstock stets 
als der begeisterte, von seinem hohen Beruf tief durchdrungene, Hohepriester 
erscheinen, der sein reiches Erbe Freund imd Yaterland dankbar zum Opfer 
brachte.' — Findel, Deutsche National-Literatur, p. 44. 

"Begeistert von dem Gedanken, die Religion durch die Poesie zu verherr- 
lichen und diese wiederum durch eine im grossen Kunststil auszufuhrende 
Darstelluns des Erlosungswerks aus ihrer seltherigen Niedrigkeit zur hoch- 
sten Wlirae zu erheben, war es schon dem Jiinglinge gelungen, sich eine 
BO zu sagen ganz neue poetische Sprache und in ihr das Werkzeug zu 
einer in Deutschland nicht minder neuen Kunstform zu schaffen, die dem 
Alterthum, wie es schien, mit dem glucklichsten Erfolge nacherl^ndeu war. 
Allein Klopstock besass in zu geringem Grade die Gabe, die Gegenstande die 
er dichterisch darstellen woUte, zu verkorpem und sinnlich zu beleben ; auch 
Yei^annte er noch zu sehr, dass gerade die Gattung der Poesie, fUr die er si(^ 
entschieden hatte, vor allem Andern Handlungen und Ereignisse zu ihrem 
Inhalte verlangt. — Eobebstein, Geschichte der deutschen National-Literatar, 
Y. n, p. 1252—1253. 

Klopstock war — was wir durchaus voranstellen mlissen — vor allem seinen 

innersten Kern und Wesen nach deutsch, deutsch an Ernst und an llefe, 

deutsch in Familiensinn und Yaterlandsliebe, deutsch an Einfacheit und 

Wahrheit, deutsch in der Starke des Naturgefiihls und der elegischen Stim- 

Jnung, die von dem deutschen Ij^aiursmii MUTi^xtt^imUch ist. — Yilmab, Qe- 

ecbiohte der deutschen National-L\\ioralur, i^A^I— Aa^, 
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^In Klopstock/ says Lewes ^ we see the three elements of Imitation, 
Christianity, and Nature, all working towards Idealism. The poetry 
of Homer, Pindar, and Ossian lured him almost as much as the 
Psalms of David, and the bards of his fatherland. His odes are 
inspired by this triple love ; some of them are religious, some 
bardic, and some antique. His influence was instantaneous, 
unmense, because it moved with the spirit of the time; if succeed- 
ing years have left him somewhat stranded on the shore, a wreck 
of the pa«t, and not a Uving influence, ..e must not forget the 
services he performed in an age when he stood out as a giant. The 
very enthusiasm he excited, the high and priestly office which he 
gave the poet, as a real Vates, the services he rendered to the 
rebellious German language, will secure for him a grateful recog* 
mtion even among those wearied by his odes and epic/ 

Diametrically opposed to Klopstock, in mental organisation, was 

LESSING, 

who, like a fleeting meteor, appeared in Germany^s literary horizon 
at a' time barrenl lumi^ariL Klopstock's Lrtions, 'however 
beneficial, had not emancipated our language from its foreign thral» 
dom, for in always soaring, eagle-like, towards the regions of his pre- 
dilections — ^the infinite, whither the less mentaUy-gifted could not 
follow him, he lost sight of terra firma, and was, therefore, not under- 
stood by the masses. Lessing, on the other hand, was a man whose 
theories were carried out rapidly, vigorously, sweepingly, like 
thunder following the lightning. His essentially practical nature 
moved within the regions of the people. Whilst his language, 
evincing the most profound erudition, was always lucid, his 
astounding classical knowledge, far from imparting to our literature 
an alien character, infused into it a new element of force and 
beauty, deprived it of the ^Zopf ' (queue), and shed a classical halo 
over it. 

So skilful was he, in this respect, so refined, so discriminating in 
grafting the past upon the present, that both, under his treatment, 
appeared identical; and when we bear in mind the Herculean 
efforts required to struggle through the labyrinth of obstacles he 
met with at this time, we indeed ought to render homage to the man 
who, throwing the light of his genius into that chaos, so thoroughly 
cleared our literary field from the weeds which covered it. * * He 
cured his age of a mental cataract, and shook the basis of 
traditions.' Unlike Kant and his disciples, who, when treating 

* JmjAN Scsmijot's Literai^'QmhiGhU. 
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matters of vital importance, first carefully scrutinised the meansi by 
which to attain their object, Lessing set to work at once, and 
proved the correctness of his views by carrying them out prac- 
tically. 

Lessing's great merit consists in the originality of his views in 
his creativeness. Disdaining to follow the beaten path of his prede- 
cessors^ he opposed everything threadbare, conventional, or pedantic, 
for he possessed the independence of character which, in profiting 
by that which is really meritorious and intrinsically good in foreign 
literature, scorns to submit slavishly to the alien dictum without 
due examination. 

He studied nature from nature, men from men. His erudition 
was astounding, a kind of literary Palmerston ; he cultivated play- 
fully, without any apparent effort, with a rare flexibility of mind, 
almost every branch of knowledge, and earned distinction in all. 

To a precision and clearness of expression, sure to go home 
to the conviction of his readers, he joined the most withering 
sarcasm^ with which he attacked and laid bare unsparingly the 
moral defects of his contemporaries. At once a profound theolo- 
gian, an earnest inquirer into antiquities, fabulist, historian, dramatic 
and aesthetic writer, his astounding versatility and depth of learning 
gained him a preponderating influence on contemporaries, like 
Nicolai, Eamler, Gleim, Mendelssohn, Weisse, Engel, Garve, and 
others. 

His critical Essays evince the lucidity, vigour, and learning of 
the ever-lamented Macaulay. In his celebrated work, * Laokoon,' 
the reflection of a refined mind, he laid down aesthetic laws hitherto 
unknown. In ^ Nathan der Weise,' he displays the philosophy of 
the deep thinker ; in * Minna von Barnhelm,' and ' Emilia 
Gallotti,' we appreciate his genius the more, when we remember 
how utterly neglected our dramatic field was in his time. Finallyi 
in his numerous fables, so replete with sound moral lessons, in his 
withering epigrams, we detect a combination of mental vigour, 
acumen, and erudition unsurpassed ever since ; and we behold in 
Lessing, a man who, after more than a century, still occupies one 
of the highest ranks among German writers. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing , the son of a clergyman, was bom at 
Kamenz, in Lusatia, on the 22nd of January, 1729. Here his 
worthy parents instilled into him those principles of morality 
which guided him through life ; and here he displayed, at an early 
age, the first signs of his splendid intellect, to such a degree as to 
elicit from one of his masters the remark, * That he was a horse 
requiring double rations' (^em^fetSL Qi^a A'^y^^V^. ¥\itter haben 
^mse). 
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From the Fiirstenschule, of Meissen, to which he had been sent 
in 1741, for the purpose of studying classics, mathematics, philo- 
sophy, and philology, Lessing went to the University of Leipsic, 
to study there theology, at the express wish of his father, though 
against the son^s inclinations. The young student, thus thwarted, 
gave himself up to other pursuits, and led such a gay Hfe, that he 
received peremptory orders from his father to return home. Once 
there, a reconciliation was soon effected, and the son allowed to 
return to Leipsic. From this place he went to Berlin, and then to 
Wittenberg, his connexion with dramatic artists in the former 
town having caused another storm at home. 

His passion for the stage was extreme ; gay-humoured, full of 
animal spirits, brilliant wit, he liked the nonchalant ease of the 
actors, and the. prestige attached to their art. His parents objected 
to all this, and refused even to support him. They wanted him to 
pursue his theological studies. But Lessing, however affectionate, 
was too independent in his character to be arrested in his predilec- 
tions. In one of his letters of that period, he writes, ^ I have 
entered into such arrangements with the German booksellers, as to 
provide for my living during the ensuing winter. Others may not 
think so; but what of that? As for my meals, I do not trouble my 
head about them, for I can dine for one groschen^ six pfennige 
(three-halfpence) 1 

His literary activity in Wittenberg was astounding ; he trans- 
lated a portion of Klopstock's * Messiah '; occupied himself with the 
history of the Reformation ; studied Martial and Horace ; corrected 
Jocher's Dictionary; and wrote the epigram, ^Vade Mecum,* 
directed against Lange, in which in withering terms he denounced 
Lange's translation of Horace. All these literary labours did not 
prevent him, however, from devoting his attention to manly 
exercises, riding, fencing, and from launching his epigrammatic 
darts against the professors, citizens, and also the fair daughters of 
the little town of Wittenberg. In 1753, he left this place, and 
went again to Berlin, where he made the acquaintance of the 
author of * Phadon,* Moses Mendelssohn, the distinguished philo- 
sopher, and of Nicolai, with both of whom he entered into the 
most intimate intellectual relations."*^ 

* Leasing, whilst staying at Berlin had a little quarrel with Voltaire, then 
the great star at Frederick's court. Through the instrumentality of the 
French philosophei^s secretary, Bichier de Louvain, Lessing had seen the first 
proofHsheets of Voltaire's * Siecle de Louis XIV,' and been indiscreet enough 
to communicate its contents to Countess B., to whom Voltaire was then offer- 
ing his ' tr^ respectneux hommages.' The countess having meutloued tb& ii&K^\ 
to her admirer, the latter *Be mit en col^re,^ and a violent ^(^^n^ ^c^^^^^ 
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Lessing resumed here his dramatic lahours, the result of which was 
his tragedy, Miss Sarah Sampson^ founded on Kichardson's Clarissa 
Harlowe, and represented with great success in 1755. In the month 
of October, of the same year, he returned to Leipsic; in 1758, we 
meet him again at Berlin, in company with his former literary friends, 
Mendelssohn, Nicolai, and of Ramler, the poet, whose muse 
was principally devoted to the deeds of Frederick the Great. At 
this time Lessing took a very prominent part in the critical 
periodicals, ' Literatur-Briefe,* so justly appreciated for their literary 
merit. 

Tired at last of Berlin, and wanting a change, he accepted, in 
the year 1760, a secretaryship offered to him by Count Tauenzien, 
Governor of Breslau. Here he resumed his gay propensities and 
became fond of cardplaying, an inference we draw from one of 
Mendelssohn's letters, in which, alluding to this subject, he 
■ays 2— 

« Wenn er nicht h5rt, nicht spricht, nicht flihlt, 
Noch sieht— was thut er denn— Er spielt !' 

However, these escapades did not prevent him from finishing a 
portion of his great work, ' Laokoon,' or from writing * Minna von 
Bamhelm.' In 1767, we meet him in Hamburgh, connected in a 
literary capacity with the theatre of this place, then the great centre 
of dramatic art Here he created the * Hamburger Dramaturgic/ 
a highly appreciated critical paper, in which the chief contributor 
attacked the alien tendencies of his age with a force and talent 
which have gained him lastingly the gratitude of all patriotic 
Germans. His connection with the Hamburg theatre lasted but 
two years, after which he resumed his learned studies, the results 
of which were * Antiquarische Briefe,' (1768, 1769), and a 
pamphlet, 'Wiedie AJtenden Tod gebildet,' by which he stirred a 
homet's-nest, leading to a long controversy with Professor 'Elotz.' 
His greatest drama, ^ Emilia Galotti,' appeared in the year 1772, 
and created immense sensation. 

His * Antiquarian Letters/ having attracted the notice of the 
hereditary Prince of Brunswick, he was in the year 1769 offered 
the place of chief librarian to the library of Wolfenbiittel, an offer 
accepted with the greatest eagemesSj because so suitable to his 
taste. Among his literary productions of this period, we mention, 
*Beitrage zur Geschichte und Literatur,' and the 'Fragmoite 
eines Ungenannten.' The latter attributed to Dr. Beimanui a 
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Hambru^ physician, led ultimately to a long controversy between 
Lessing and Dr. Beimarus' friend Goze. 

Lessing's active mind having found in Wolfenbiittel too narrow 
asphercj he went, in 1775, to Vienna; but seeing himself dis- 
appointed in his expectations, he accepted an offer to accompany the 
Duke Leopold of Brunswick, during a tour in Italy. On his 
return he married a widow lady, Mrs. Konig, but his happiness 
did not last long, for, to Lessing's grief (who was much attached 
to her) she died a few years afterwards. His greatest and best 
dramatic work, * Nathan der Weise,' terminated the fertile literary 
career of this extraordinary man, for ' Ernst and Falk,* a conver* 
sation for Freemasons, and ' die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts/ 
were the only productions that followed his great drama. He expired 
on the 6th of February, 1781. * He dies without issue,' says Men- 
delssohn, ' his most faithful friend ; but he has bequeathed us a 
l^acy, which wiU be handed down from posterity to posterity. 
He wrote ' Nathan der Weise.' 

The Group op Laokoon. 
In dilating critically on this exquisite work of Grecian art, Lessingi 
whose views on aesthetics were opposed to those entertained by his 
contemporary Winkelmann, expresses his conviction, that the 
Grecian masters were exclusively guided by the laws of the beau* 
tiful; and that there exist limits in the sphere of the fine arts 
and poetry, which ought not to be infringed. He then propounds 
these views with much fervour, and critical acumen, showing at 
once his refined taste, the complete mastery he exercised over 
the subject treated, and how conscientious he was in those critical 
investigations, which more than any other branch of his astounding 
erudition displayed the rich treasures of his mind to such great 
advantage. 

Es giebt Eenner des Alterthums, darbieten. Dabei setzten sie voraus^ 

welche die Qruppe Laokoon zwar i\k dass wenn es auf die Ehre der Erfin- 

ein Werk giieclLischer Meister, aber dung und des ersten Qedankens an- 

aos der Zeit der Kaiser halten, weil sie komme, die Wahrscheinlichkeit ftir 

fflanben, dass der virgilische Laokoon den Dichter ungleiolT grGsser sei, als 

dabei zum Vorbilde gedient habe. Ich far den Eiinstler. Nur scheinen sie 

will yon den SItem Qelehrten, die die- vereessen zu haben, dass ein dritter 

ser Meinung gewesen sind, nur den FaUm^^lichseL Denn vielleicht hat 

Bartholom&us Marliani, und von den der Dicnter eben so wenig den Kunst- 

neuem den Montfaucbn nennen. Sie ler, als der Kimstler den Dichter naoh-» 

fSEuiden ohne Zweifel zwischen detn geahmt, sondem beide haben aus 

Kunstwerke und der Beschreibung des einerlei alteren Quelle geschdpft. 
Diohters eine so besondere Ueberein- Nach dem Macrobius wiirde Pisan- 

stimmung, dass es ihnen unmSglich der diese altere Quelle sein k6nnen« 

dttnktc^ dass beide von ohngefahr auf Denn als die Werke dieses griechischen 

einerlei Umstande soUtengefaliensein, Dicktera nj>ch. ^oi\:kfiiSi^<&XL \t«x^\^> ^^> 

die sich nichts weniger, ala von selbst es sohuikunOlig, p\im% dccauiaium 
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daaa der RSmer die ganze Eroberung bezeiclm6teineStelledesLykopliron,wo 

und Zerst^rung lUums, sein ganzes diese SchlangendasBeiwort der"Kiii- 

zweites Buch, aus ihm nicht sowohl derfresser" fuhren. Wareraber,dieser 

nachgeahmet, als treulich ubersetzt Umstand, bei den Griechen allgemein 

babe. Ware nua also Pisander auch angenommen, so wurden sich griechi- 

in der Qeschichte des Laokoon Virgils sche Kunstler scbwerlicb erkuhnt ba- 

Vorganger gewesen, so braucbben die ben,vonibmabzuweicben,undscbwer- 

griecbischeu Kunstler ibre Auleitung licb wiirde es sicb getroffen baben, dass 

nicbt aus einem lateiniscben Dicbter sie auf eben die Art wie ein romiscber 

2U bolen, und die Mutbmassung von Dicbter abgewicben waren, wenn sie 

ibremZeitaltergrUndet sicb auf nicbts. diesen Dicbter nicbt gekannt batten, 

Indess wenn icb notbwendig die Mei- wenn sie vielleicbt nicbt den ausdriick- 

nung des Marliani und Montfaucon licbenAuftraggebabt batten, nacbibm 

bebaupten miisste, so wurde icb ibnen zu arbeiten. Auf diesem Punkte, meine 

folgende Ausflucbt leiben. Pisander's icb, miisste man besteben, wenn m^ 

Qedicbte sind verloren ; wie die Ge- den Marliani und Montfaucon vertbei- 

Bcbicbte des Laokoon von ibm erzablt digen wollte. 

worden, lasst sicb mit Gewissbeit nicbt Virgil ist der erste und einzige, wel- 
sagen ; es ist aber wabrscbeinlicb, dass cber sowobl Vater als Kinder von den 
es mit eben den Umstandengescbeben Scblangen umbringen lasst; die Bild- 
sei, von welcben wir nocb jetzt bei bauer tbun dieses gleicbfalls, da sie es 
griecbiscben Scbrift8tellei*n Spuren docb als Griecben nicbt batten tbun 
nnden. Nun kommen aber diese mit soUen : also ist es wabrscbeinlicb, dass 
der Erz&blung des Virgil im gering- sie es auf Yeranlassung des Virgils 
sten nicbt Uberein, sondem der r5- getbanbaben. Icb empfiude sebr wobl, 
miscbe Dicbter muss die griecbiscbe wie viel dieserWabrscbeinlicbkeitzur 
Tradition vSllig nacb seinem Gutdiin- bistoriscben Gewissbeit mangelt. Aber 
kenumsescbmolzen baben. Wie er das da icb aucb nicbts Historiscbes welter 
Ungliick des Laokoon erzablt^ so ist daraus scbliessen will, so glaube icb 
es seine eigene Erfindung; folglicb, wenigstenSjdassmansiealseineHypo- 
wenn die KUnstler in ibrer Vorstel- tbesis kann gelten lassen, nacb welcher 
lung mit ibm barmoniren, so konnen der Criticus seine Betracbtungen an- 
sie nicbt wobl anders, als nacb seiner stellen doxf, Bewiesen oder nicbt be- 
Zeit gelebt und nacb seinem Vorbilde wiesen, dass die Bildbauer dem Virgil 
gearbeitet baben. Quintus Calaber nacbgearbeitet baben; icb will esbloss 
lasst zwar den Laokoon einen gleicben annehmen, um zu seben, wie sie ibm 
Verdacbt, wie Virgil, wider das bol- sodann nacbgearbeitet batten. Ueber 
zeme Pferd bezeigon ; alleiu der Zom das Gescbrei babe icb micb scbon or- 
der Minerva, welcben sicb dieser da- klart. Vielleicbt, dass micb die wei- 
durcb zuziebet, aussert sicb bei ihm tere Vergleicbung auf nicbt weniger 
ganz anders. Die Erde erbebt unter unterricbtende Bemerkungen leitet. 
dem wamenden Trojaner; Scbrecken Der Einfall, den Vater mit seinen bei- 
und Angst iiberfallen ibn; ein bren- den Sobnen durcb die morderiscben 
nender Scbmerz tobet in seinen Augen ; Scblangen in einen Knoten zu scbiirzen, 
seinGebim leidet; er raset; er ver- ist unstreitig ein sebr glUcklicber Ein- 
blindet. fall, der von einer ungemein maleri- 
Erst, da er, blind, nocb nicbt auf- scben Pbantasie zeuget. Wem geb5rt 
b5rt, die Verbrennung des bolzemen er? DemDicbter, oder den Kunstlem? 
Pferdes anzuratben, sendet Minerva Montfaucon will ibn bei dem Dicbter 
zwei scbrecklicbe Dracben, die aber nicbt finden. Aber icb meine, Mont- 
blos die Kinder des Laokoon ergreifen. faucon bat den Dicbter nicbt aufmerk- 
Umsonst strecken diese die Hande sam genug gelesen. 

nacb ibrem Vater aus ; der arme blinde ^ ..,. . 

Mann kann ibnen nicbt belfen ; sie Laocoonta petun?,Tt7rimum parva daorum 

weraen zerneiscnt, imd die bcblangen Corpora natoram serpens amplexas nterque 

scbliipfen in die Erde. Dem Laokoon Implicat et miseros morsu depascitur artus. 

selbst gescbiebt von ibnen nicbts ; und Post ipsum, auxilio subeuntem et tela ferentem 

dass dieser Umstand dem Quintus Compiuntjspirisqueligantingentibus ." 

nicbt eigen^ sondem vielmebr allge- Der Dicbter bat die Scblangen von 

/Z2eij3 angenommen miissegewesenaein, einer wunderbaren L&nge geachildert 
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^e haben die Knaben umstrickt, und dem EOrper zeigen wollten. Denn um 
da der Yater ihnen zu Hiilfe kdmmt, diese bemerken zu k^nnen, mussten 
ergreifen sie auch ihn (corripiunt). die Haupttheile so frei sein als m6g- 
Nach. ihrer Grosse kounten sie sich lich, und durchaus musste kein aussrer 
nicht auf einmal von den Knaben los- Druck auf sie wirken, welche das Spiel 
winden ; es musste also einen Augen- der leidenden Nerven und arbeitenden 
bliok geben, da sie den Yater mit iliren Miiskeln verandern und schwacben 
E6pfen und Yordertheilen schon an- k5nnte. Die doppelten Windungen 
gefallen batten, und mit ihren Hinter- der Scblaugen wurden den ganzen Leib 
tb^ilen die Knaben nocb verscblungen verdeckt baben, und jene scbmerzlicbe 
bielten. Dieser Augenblick ist in der Einziebung des Unterleibes, welcbe so 
Fortscbreitung des poetiscben Gemal- sebr ausdriickend ist, wurde unsicbt- 
des nothwendig ; der Dicbter lasst ibn bar geblieben sein. Was man Uber, 
sattsam empfinden ; nur ibn auszu- oder unter, oder zwiscben den Win- 
malen, dazu war jetzt die Zeit nicbt. dungen, von dem Leibe nocb erblickt 
Dass ihn die alten Ausleger auch wirk- batte, wiirde unter Pressuugen und 
lich empfunden haben, scbeinet eiiie Aufschwellungen erscbienen sein, die 
Stelle des Donatus zu bezetisen. Wie nicbt von dem innem Scbmerze, son- 
viel weniger wird er den Kunstlem dern der aussern Last gewirketworden. 
entwiscbt sein, in deren verstandiges Der eben so oft umscblungene Hals 
Auge alles, was ihnen vortheilhaft wiirde die pyramidalische Zuspitzung 
werden kann, so schnell und deutlich der Gruppe, welche dem Auge so an- 
einleuchtet ? In den Windungen selbst, genebm ist, ganzlich verdorben haben ; 
mit welchen der Dicbter die Schlangen und die aus dieser Wulst ins Freie 
um den Laokoon fuhret, vermeidet er hinausragenden spitzen Schlangen- 
sebr sorgfaltig die Arme, um den Han- kdpfe batten einen so pl5tzlichen Ab- 
den alle Wirksamkeit zu lassen. fall vonMensur gemacht, dass die Form 

.** Ille simul manibus tcndit divellere nodes.** dea Ganzen ausserst anstossig gewor- 

Hierin mussten ihm die KUnstler den ware. Es giebt Zeichner, welche 
nothwendig fol^en. Nichts giebt mehr unverstandig genug gewesen »ind, sich 
Ausdruck und Leben, als die Bewegung demungeachtet an den Dicbter zu bin- 
der Hande; im Affecte besonders, ist den. Was denn aber auch daraus ge- 
das sprechendste Gesicht ohne sie un- worden ist, lasst sich unter andern aus 
bedeutend. Arme, durch die Ringe einem Blatte des Franz Cleyn mit Ab- 
der Schlangen fest an den Korper ge- scheu erkennen. 
schlossen, wurden Frost und Tod liber Die alten Bildhauer Ubei'saben es 
die ganze Gruppe verbreitet haben. mit einem Blicke, dass ibre Kunst bier 
Also sehen wir sie, an der Haupt6gur eine ganzliche Abanderung erfordere. 
sowobl als an den Nebenfiguren, in Sie verlegten alle Windungen von dem 
volliger Thatigkeit, und da am meisten Leibe und Halse, um die Schenkel und 
bescbaftiget^ wo gegenwartig der hef- piisse. Hierkonnten diese Windungen, 
tigste Schmerz ist. Weiter aber auch dem Ausdmcke unbeschadet^ so viel 
nichts, als diese Freiheit der Arme, decken und pressen als nothig war. 
fenden die KUnstler zutraglich, in An- jjier erregten sie zugleich die Idee der 
sebungderYerstrickungderScblangen, gehemmten Flucht und einer Art von 
von dem Dicbter zu entlehnen. Yirgil Unbeweglichkeit, die der kunstliohen 
BLsst die Schlangen doppelt um den Fortdauer des namlichen Zustandes 
Leib, und doppelt um den Hals des sebr vortheilhaft ist. Ich weiss nicht, 
Laokoon sich winden, und boch mit ^ie es gekommen, dass die Kunstrich- 
ihren K6pfen uber ihn herausragen. ter diese Yerschiedenheit, welche sich 
"Bis medium amplexi, bis coUo squamea in den Windungen der Schlangen zwi- 
circum schen dem Kunstwerke und der Be- 

Terga dati, superant capite et cervicibus schreibung des Dichters so deutlich 
*^*"**' zeiget, ganzlich mit "Stillschweigen 

Dieses BildfmietunsereEinbildungs- ubergangen haben. Sie erbebet die 
kraft Yortreffich ; die edelsten Theile Weisheit der KUnstler eben so sebr 
sind bis zum Ersticken gepresst, und als die andere, auf die sie alle fallen, 
das Gift gebet gerade nach dem Ge- die sie aber nicht sowobl anzupreisen 
sichie, Demungeaditet war es kein wagen, als vielmehr nur zu entschul- 
Bild fUr KUnstler, welche die Wirkun- digen Buchen. la\i m«i^c^ ^^ ^.«t- 
gen des Qiftflfir iu2d des Soiuuerzea in 8olueden)ie\lm&ene^«^^v^x>^^ ^^^ 
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dls Laokoon ist in seinem priester- "Vlrgily oderhabeesnicht ;sdn Leiden 

lichen Ornate, und in der Qruppe er- ist mr an jedem Theile seines Edrpers 

scheinet er, mit beiden seinen Sdhuen, einmal so sichtbar, wie das andere. 

y511ig nackend. Man sagt, es gebe Die Stime ist mit der priesterlichen 

Leate, welche eine grosse Ungereimt- Binde flir sie \unbunden, aber nicht 

heit darin fanden, dass ein KSnigsaohn, umhiillt. Ja sie hindert nicht allein 

ein Priester, bei einem Opfer, nackend nicht, diese Binde; sie verst&rkt auch 

Yorgestellt werde. Und diesen Leuten noch den Begriff, den wir uns von dem 

antworten Kenner der Eunst in allem UnglUcke des Leidenden machen. 

Emste, dass es allerdings ein Fehler «« «* . -^^ * » 

widePdas Uebliche sei, dass aber di^ ^^^^^^ same vittas atroque veneno.' 

EUnstler dazu gezwungen worden, weil Nichts hilft ihm seine priesterliohe 

sie ihren Figuren keine anstandige WUrde ; selbst das Zeichen derselben, 

Eieidung geben kOnnen. Die Bildhaue- das ihm iiberall Ansehen und Yereh- 

rei, sagen sie, k5nne keine Stoffe nach- rung verschafift, wird von dem giftigen 

ahmen; dicke Falten machten eine G^ifer durchnetzt und entheiligt. Aber 

tible Wirkung ; aus zwei Unbequem- diesen Nebenbegriff musste der Artist 

Hchkeiten habe man also die geringste aufgebeo, wenn das Hauptwerk nidit 

"wfthlen, und lieber gegen die Wahrheit leiden soUte. Hatte er dem Laokoon 

selbst verstossen, als in den Gewan- auch nur diese Binde gelassen, so 

dem tadelhaft werden miissen. Wenn wurde er den Ausdruck um ein grosses 

die alten Artisten bei dem Einwurfe geschwacht haben. Die Stime vn,Te 

lachen wixrden, so weiss ich nicht^ was zum Theil verdeckt worden, und die 

sie ssu der Beantwortimg sagen dtirf- Stime ist der Sitz des Ausdruckes. 

ten. Man kann die Kunst nicht tiefer Wie er also dort bei dem Schreien den 

herabsetzen, als es dadurch geschieht. Ausdruck der SchSnheit aufopferte, so 

Denn gesetzt, die Sculptiur k($nnte die opferte er hier das Uebliche dem Aua- 

verscmedenen Stoffe eben so gut nach- drucke auf. Ueberhaupt war das Ueb- 

ahmen, als dieMalerei: wiirde sodann liche bei den Alten eine sehr gering- 

Laokoon nothwendig bekleidet sein sohatzige Sache. Sie fuhlten, (uss die 

miissen ? Wilrden wir unter dieser hSchste Bestimmung ihrer Eunst sie 

Bekleidung nichts verlieren ? Hat ein auf die vSUige Entbehrung desselben 

Gewand, das Werk sklavischer Stande, fiihrte. Schonheit ist diese hdchste 

eben so yiel SchSnheit als das Werk Bestimmung; Noth erfand die Elei- 

der ewigen Weisheit, ein organisirter der, und was hat die Eimst mit der 

EdrperT Erfordert es einerlei Fahig- Noth zu thun ? Ich gebe es zu, dass 

keiten, ist es einerlei Yerdienst, bringt es auch eine SchSnheit der Bekleidung 

es einerlei Ehre, jenes oder diesen giebt; aber was ist sie gegen die 

nachzuahmen ? Wollen imsere Augen Schdnheit der menschlichen Form 1 

nur getauscht sein, und ist es ihnen Und wird der, der das Gr5ssere errei- 

gleichyiel, womit sie getauscht wer- ohen kann, sioh mit dem Eleinem ba- 

den? Bei dem Dichter ist ein Gte wand gniigen? Ich fUrchte sehr, der voH- 

kein Gewand; es verdeckt nichts ; un- kommenste Meister in Gewandem 

sere Einbildungskraft sieht iiberall zeigt duroh diese Geschicklichkeit 

hindurch. Laokoon habe es bei dem selbst, woran es ihm fehlt.* 

We shall now give a specimeii of his genius as a dramatic 
writer, and have for this purpose selected an extract firom^his most 
celebrated work. 



♦ * The admirable analytical sagacity with which the boundaries of each art 
are distinguished opens here a vast field of criticism. The clear and piercing 
glance thrown over the fog and vapour of critical prejudice, has the aid of keen 
wit and opposite learning in the demolition of grave absurdities. The book 
is made up of digressions, yet they are so well planned as to form constitoMit 
parts. He tacks away from the port^only to fill the sails with wind; and gains 
the summit of a mountain bv winding round it> whera direot aaoent womd be 

iDimctic&Ue.'fm^EDmBvmsi Bsyibw, IS46. 
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'Nathan der Weise/ 

In this tragedy, the subject of which is partly derived from a 
Hebrew tale, called ' The Three Rings,' Lessing, above a petty, 
persecuting spirit in religious matters, teaches here an excellent 
lesson of tolerance and charity, and reminds the narrow-minded of the 
fundamental law of Christianity, ' Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.' The principal dramatis persona are Nathan the Jew, 
Sultan Saladin, and Conrad the Templer. Nathan's wife and seven 
children having been cruelly massacred at Gaza, his grief and rage 
may be imagined. His first impulse is to revenge their death, but, 
upon reflection, he resigns himself to his fate, exclaiming, * Thy 
will be done.' About the same time, a little Christian orphan girl, 
having been entrusted by a priest to Nathan's care, the latter 
adopts the child, and treats her with all the affection of a father. 
When she has grown up in loveliness and holiness, Nathan is 
obliged to leave for a distant journey, and after his return is 
informed that a fire having, during his absence, broken out in his 
hou^, his beloved adopted child would have perished in the flames, 
had it not been for the devotedness and courage of the young Temp- 
lar, Conrad. The latter, previous to this occurrence, had already 
attracted the attention of Saladin, from a strong resemblance 
he bore to the Sultan's brother, and been set at liberty. This 
resemblance is ultimately explained by the fact of Conrad being 
the child of the Sultan's brother; and ^ Recha* (for such is the 
name of Nathan's adopted child) , turns out to be Conrad's sister. 
The scene, to which I have added a translation, passes between 
Nathan and Saladin, the latter desiring the learned man to give hia 
opinion on the best religion. Nathan, thus pressed, begs before 
doing so, to be permitted to relate a story, which should serve as 
his answer : — 

Nathan. Nathan.* 

Vor granen Jahren lebt' ein Mann in Long, long ago, there lived a man in the 

Osten, East, 

Der einen Ring von unschsltzbarem Werth , Who possessed a ring of inestimable value, 

Ana lieber Hand besasz. Der Stein war Received from dear hands. The stone 

ein was an 

Opal, der hnndert schdne Farben spielte. Opal, reflecting a hnndred bright colours, 

Und hatte die geheim e Kraft, vor Gott And had the secret power in the sight of God 

Und Menschen angenehm zu machen, wer And man, to render him agreeable 

In dieser Zuversicht ihn trug. V7as Wun- V7ho ever should, with this intention, wear 

der, it. No wonder, 

Dass ihn der Mann in Osten darum nie That the man in the East, therefore, never 

Yom Finger liesz; und dieVerfiigung traf. Took it off his finger; and gave directions 

Auf ewig ihn bei seinem Hause zu To keep it as heirloom in his house. 

Eriialten? Nehmlidiso: Er liess den Ring In this way he left the ring 

Yon seinen Sohnen dem Geliebtesten; To him he loved most among his sons; 

* The translation here is purposely literal for the convenience of En^b. 
readers. 
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Und Mtste fest, dan dieser wiedemm Directing, that he should in his tnm 

Dem Ring von seinen Sohnen dcm ver- Beqncath the ring to that son whom 

mache, 

Derihm der Liebste scy; und etets dcr He liked most; and always dearest, that he 

Liebste, Without regard of age, by reason only 
Ohn' Ansehn dcr Geburt, in Krafl allein 

Dei Rings, das Haapt, der FUrst des Of the ring's talisman, should become the 

Hanses werde. head and chief of his house. 

Ventch mich, Sultan! Understand me. Sultan! 

Saladik. Sai^din. 

Ich Teriteb* dich. Weiter! I understand you. Goon! 

Nathan. Nathan. 

So kam nun dieser Ring, yon Sohn za Thus went this ring from son to son, 

Sohn, 

Anf einen Vater endlich von drei Sohnen, Till it fell in share, at List, to a father of 

three sons, 

Die alle drei ihm gleich gehorsam waren. Who, being all three equally obedient to 

him, 

Die alio drei er folglich gleich zu lichen Whom he consequently all three in the 

some degree 

Sich nicht entbrechen konnte. Nur von Could not help loving. Only from time 

Zeit zu Zeit to time 

Schien ihm bald dor, bald dieser, bald Appeared to him now the one, now the 

other, now 

Der dritte, — so wie Jeder sich mit ihm The third, — in proportion as each of them 

Allein befand, und sein ergieszend Herz Happened to be alone with him, and his 

outpouring heart 

Die andem zwei nicht theilten, — ^wUrdiger The two others did not share, — more 

worthy 

Des Ringes; den er dcnn auch cinem Of the ring; which ho then al&o to ever/ 

Jeden one 

Die frommo Schwachheit hatte zn ver- In his kind weakness promised to give. 

sprechen. 

Das ging nun so, so lang es ging. Allein Thus matters went on. But 

Es kam znm Sterben, und der gute Yatcr Death was approaching, and the good 

father 

Kommt in Verlegenheit. £s schmerzt Feels embarrassed. It pains him; to two 

ihn, zwei 

Yon seinen Sohnen, die sich auf sein Wort Of his sons, who in his word 

Verlassen batten, so zu kranken. Was zu Had trusted, thus to cause pain. What's 

thun? to be done? 

£r sendet in geheim zu cinem Kiinstler, He sends secretly for an artist, 

Bci dem er, nach dem Muster seines Of whom he, after the model ring, 

Ringcs, 

Zwei andero bcstellt, und weder Eosten Two others orders, and neither trouble 

Noch Milhe sparen hciszt, sie jeuem Nor expense bids him to spare, so as to 

gleich, make them 

Vollkommen gleich zu machcn. Das Perfectly alike. The artist 

gelingt 

Dem Kiinstler. Da cr ihm die Ringe Succeeds. When the rings are brongi 

bringt, to him, 

Kann selbst der Vater seinen Mustcrring Tiie father even is unable his model rin/ 

Nicht nnterscheiden. Froh und freudig To recognise. Full of joy, calls 

rnfc 

Er seine Sohne, jeden ins bcsondre; He his sons, each separately; 

Giebt jedem ins bcsondre seinen Segen; Bestows his blessing upon each of then 

Und seinen Ring,-— und stirbt. Da horst With his gift->and dies. You hear 

doch, Sultan? Sultan? 

Saladin. Saladin. 

Ich hor; ich bore! Komm mit deinem I hear; I hear! Let's know the er 

Mahrchen 
Nur bald «u Ende. Wird's? Ycur story. Do you hear? 
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Kathak. Nathan. 

Ich bin za Ende. I hftve done. 

Denn was noch folgt, yersteht sich ja von For what follows, may be gaessed. 

selbst. 

Kaam war der Vatcr todt, so koramt ein Scarcely had the father died, when every 

jedcr one arrives 

Mit sdnem Ring, und jeder will dcr Furst With his ring, and every one wants to be 

the prince 

Des Hanses seyn. Man nntersncht, man Ofthehonse. They examine, they quarrel, 

zankt, 

Man klagt. Umsonst; der rechtc Ring They complain. In vain; the right ring 

war nicnt could not 

Erweislich; fast so nnerweislich, als Be found; almost as little, as— 

Uns itzt— der rechte Glaube. True faith. 

Saladik. Saladin. 

Wie? das soil How? is that 

Die Antwort seyn anf meinc Frago? The answer to my question? 

Nathan. Nathan. 

Soil It is only 

Mich blosz entschnldigen^ wcnn ich die To plead my excuse, if I do not 

Rinj^e 

Mir nicht gctran' zn nnterscheiden, die Undertake to distinguish the rings, which 

Der Vater in der Absicht machen liesz, The father caused to be made with a view 

Damit sie nicht zn nntcrscheiden warcn. That they might not be distinguished. 

Saladin. Saladin. 

Bio Ringe! Spiele nicht mit mir! Ich The rings! Trifle not with ns! I 

dachte, thought 

Dass die Religionen, die ich dir That the religions, which I to thee 

Grenannt, doch wohl zn unterschciden Have named, might well be distinguished. 

waren. 

Bis auf die Kleidung; bis auf Speis' und Even in dress; in food and drink I 

TrankI 

Nathan. Nathan. 

Und nur von Seiten ihrer Griinde nicht Yet not by argument. 

Denn griinden alle sich nicht auf Ge- For are they not all based upon history? 

schichte? 

Geschrieben Oder iiberliefcrt! Und Written or received by tradition ! And 

Geschichtc muss doch wohl allein auf Trea History, I should think, in good faith, 

Und Glanben angenommen werden? Ought to be received? Is it not? 

Nicht? 

Nun wessen Treu nnd Glauben zicht man Now, whose good faith do we 

denn 

Am wenigsten in Zweifel? Doch der Doubt least? That of one's 

Seinen? 

Doch deren Blut wir sind? Doch deren Near relatives of onr own blood? Of 

die those who 

Von Kindheit an uns Proben ihrer Liebe From our childhood bestowed upon us 

proofs of their 

Gegeben? die uns nio getauscht, als wo Anection? who have never deceived ns, 

except 

Getauscht zn werden uns heilsamer war? When to be deceived was for our own good ? 

Wie kann ich meinen Vatern weniger. Pray how can I my fathers less 

Als du den deinen glauben? Oder nm- Believe than yon do yours? Or reverse 

gekehrt. the case. 

Eann ich yon dir verlangen, dass dn deine Can I expect from you, that yon 

Yorfahren Liigen strafst, um meinen nicht To your ancestors should give tlie lie, in 

order not 

Zn wiedersprcchen? Oder umgekehrt. To contradict mine? Or reverse the case. 

Das namliche gilt von den Christen. The same applies to the Christians. Is it 

Nicht? not? 
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Saladin. Saladik. 

Bei dem Lebendigen! Der Mann bat ByHeayenl The man is in the right, 

Becht 

Icb nmsz yerstommen. He silences me. 

Nathah. Nathan. 

Lass aaf nnsre Ring, Let ns retom to onr 

Uns wieder kommen. Wie gesagt; die Rings. We said; the sons 

85hne 

Yerklagten sichj and jeder schwor dem Went now to law; and eyerj one before 

Bichter, the judge did swear 

Unmittelbar ans seines Yaters Hand To have received the ring directly 

Den Ring zu haben. Wie anch wahr. From his father*s hands. Sndh was the 

Nacbdem case. After 

£r von ihm lange das Yersprechen schon He from him had long receiyed the promise. 

Gehabt, dcs Ringcs Yorrecht einmal zn The privilege of bis ring once to 

Genieszen. Wie nicht minder wahr. Der Enjoy. And this is also true. The £Either, 

Yater, 

Betheu'rte jeder, konne gegen ihn This each maintained, conld towards him 

Nicht fi^sch gewcsen seyn, und eh' er Not falsely have acted; and rather that he 

dieses this 

Von ihm, von einem solchen lieben Yater, Of him, of so dear a father, 

Argwohnen lass', eh' miisz er seine Bruder, Should suspect, he must his brothers. 

So gem er sonst von ihnen nur das Beste However much he was ready to think 

Bereit sn glauben sey, des falschen Spiels Well of them, accuse of foul 

Bezeihen; and er wolle die Yerrather Flay; and that he would the traitors 

Schon auszufinden wissen ; sich schon Know how to find out; and revenge him- 

rfichen. self. 

Saladin. Saladin. 

Und nun, der Riohter? Mich yerlangt zu Well, and the judge? I should like to 

horen, hear 

Was du den Richter sagen lassest. Sprich! What the judge did say. Go on I 

Nathan. Nathan. 

Der Richter sprach: Wenn ihr mir nun Thus spoke the judge: If you your father 

den Yater not 

Nicht bald zur Stclle schafft, so weis' ich Immediately bring before me, I shall dis- 

euch ^ miss 

Yon mdnem Stuhle. Denkt ihr, dasz ich Your case. Do you think, I am here to 

Rathscl solve 

Zu losen da bin? Oder barret ihr. Riddles? Or do you wait 

Bis dasz der rechte Ring den Mund eroffne? Until the right ring should speak? 

Doch halt! Ich h5re ja, der rechte Ring But stop I I hear the genuine ring 

Besitzt die Wundcrkraft beliebt zu machen. Possesses the power to render agreeable, 

Yor Gott and Menschcn angenebm. Das In the sight of God and man. This must 

musz 

Entscheiden. Dcnn die falschen Ringe Decide! For the fiilse rings could 

werden 

Doch das nicht konnen! Nun, weu lieben Not do this! Now, whom do two of yoa 

zwei 

Yon euch am meisten? Macbt, sagt an! Love most? Come, let us hear! You are 

Ifir schweigt? silent? 

Die Ringe wirken nur zuriick? Und nicht The power ofthe rings reacts? Not on the 

Nach auszen? Jeder lieht sich sclber nur Exterior? Thus every one himself loves 

Am meisten? O so scyd ihr allc drci Most? O, then, you are all three deceived 

Betrogcno Betriiger! Eure Ringe Deceivers! Your three rings 

Sind alle drei nicht edit. Der echtc Ring Are not genuine. The right ring 

Vermuthlich ging verloren. Den Ycrlust Probably was lost. This loss 

Zu bergen, zu ersetzen, liesz der Yater To hide, to replace, the father 

Die drei fiir einen machen. Caused^ instead of one, three to be made. 

Saladin. Saladin. 

llerrlich! Hcrrlich! Excellent! Excellent! 
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Katkak. Kathan. 

Und also fohr der Bichter fort, wenn ihr And thus continued now the judge, if you 

Nicht meinen Bath, statt meines Spruches, Will not accept my advice, instead of my 

wollt: judgment; 

Gtehtnurl Mein Bath ist aher der: ihr You may go. Now^ my advice is: to take 

nehmt 

Die Sache Tollig wie sie liegt Hat von Matters as they are. If every one 

Euch jeder seinen Bing von seinem Vater, Of you got the ring from his father, 

So glauhe jeder sicher seinen Bing Let every one consider it the genuine 

Den echten. Moglich, dass der Vater nun One. Possible, that the father the 

Die lyrannei des einen Bings nicht langer Tyranny of one no longer 

In seinem Hause hat dulden wollenl Wished in his house to tolerate! For 

Und gewisz, certain 

Dass er euch alle drei geliebt und gleich It is that ho all three of you loved equally; 

Geliebt : indem er zwel nicht drUcken Not wishing to wrong two 

mogen, 

Um einem zu begiinstigen. WohlanI To favour one. Well, 

Es eifre jeder seiner unbestochenen, May you but emulate each other 

Von Vorurtheilen frcien Liebe nach! In love free from any prcjudicci 

Es strebe von euch jeder um die Wctto, May every one strive to display 

Die Kraft des Steins in seinem Bing, am The talisman of the ring. 

Tag 

Zn legen. Eomme diescr Erafb mit To show its power by gentleness, 

Sanfinuth, 

Mit herzlicher Vcrtraglichkeit, mit Wohl- The utmost concord, charity, 

thnn, 

Mit imugster Ergebenhcit in Gott, Sincere devotion to God, 

Zn Hiilf ! Und wcnn sich dann der Steine And if then the stone's power 

Erafte 

Bei euem Kindes — Eindcs Eindem Should manifest itself among your chil- 

Sussem ; dren's children ; 

So lad' ich Uber tausend tausend Jahre, I invite you afler a thousand years, 

Sie wiederum vor diesen Stuhl. Da" wird Again before this judgment seat. A wiser 

Ein weisrer Mann auf diesem Stnhio sitzen, Man than I shall then sit on this chair; 

Als ich; und sprechen. Gehtl so sagtc der To give the verdict. Go ! Thus spoke the 

Besdieidne Bichter. Modest judge. 

Lessing's drama^ although polemical, is so tolerant, that the 
impartial-minded ought not object to it. It demonstrates, that all 
religions should be tolerated and respected. The conception is 
bold and philosophical. Nathan's character is a master-piece, he 
himself a fine venerable figure, full of dignity and teaching a lesson 
of toleration. 

We give here a few specimens from Lessing^s Fables. 

Der Lowe und der Hasb. 

Kir> Lowe wiirdigte einen droUigen Hasen seiner naheren Bekanntschaft. 
Aber ist es deun wahr, fragte ihn einst der Hase, dass euch Lowen ein 
elender krahender Hahn so leicht verjagen kann ? 

Allerdings ist es wahr, antwortete der Lowe ; und es ist eiue allgemeine 
Anmerkung, dass wir grossen Thiere durchgangig eine gewisse kleine Schwach- 
heit an uns haben. So wirst du von dem Elephanten gehSrt haben, dass 
ihm das Grunzen eines Schweines Schauder und Entsetzen erwecket. — 

Wahrhaftig 'i unterbrach ihn der Hase. Ja, nun begreife ich aucb, warum 
wir Hasen uns so entsetzlich vor den Huuden fiirchteu. 

Der Esbl und das Jagdpperd. 

Ein Esel vergass sich, mit einem Jagdpferde um die Wette zu laufen* 
Die Probe fiel erbarmlich aus, und der Esel -word a\iB^e\%i^i\i\,. \^ me^^ 
nun wohl, aagte der Eael, woran es gelegen hat. Ich. txaA. m\t n^x «v\A%«i. 
[taoBten einea Dom in den Fusa, und der Bchmexa^t laich. iio^\i. 
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Eniscbuldigen Sie mich, saste der E[anzelredner Liederhoid, wenn meine 
heutige Predigt nicht so grlindlich und erbaulich war, als man sie von dem 
glUcUiohen Nachahmer eines Mosbeims und ZoUikofers erwartet batte. Icb 
babe, wie Sie bdren, einen beisem Hals, und zwar scbon seit acbt Tagen. 

Deb Affe und der Fuchs. 

Kenne mir ein so gescbicktes Tbier, dem icb nicbt nacbabmen kSnnie ! 
So prablte der Affe ^egen den Fucbs. Der Fucbs aber erwiederte : Und du, 
nenne mir ein so geringscbatziges Tbier, dem es einfallen kdnnte, dir nacb- 
zuabmen. 

Scbrifbsteller meiner Nation ! — Muss iob micb nocb deutlicber erklaren ? 

Die Kaohtigall umd der Habicht. 

Ein Habicbt scboss auf eine NacbtigalL Da du so lieblicb singst, spracb 
er ; wie vortrefilicb wirst du scbmecken. 

War es bobniscbe Bosbeit, oder war es Einfall, was der Habicbt sagte ? 
Icb weis es nicbt. 

Gestem aber borte icb sagen : Dieses Frauenzimmer, das so unvergleicblicb 
dicbtet, muss es nicbt ein dlerliebstes Frauenzimmer sein ? — Und das war 
gewiss Einfalt. 

Der Fuchs und der Storch. 

Erzable mir docb etwas von den fremden Landern, die du alle geseben 
bast, sagte der Fucbs zu dem weit gereiseten Storcbe. 

Hierauf fing der Storcb an, ihm jede Lacbe und jede feucbte Wiese zu 
nennen, wo er die scbmackbaftesten Wiirmer und die fettesten Froscbe ge- 
scbmauset batte. — 

Sie sind lange in Paris gewesen, mein HerrJ Wo speiset man da am 
besten ? Welcne Weine baben Sie da am meisten uacb Ibrem Gescbmacke 
gefunden ? 

Der Sixer ukd das Kalb. 

Ein starker Stier zersplitterte mit seinen Homem, indem er sicb durcb 
die niedere StalltbUre drangte, die oberste Pfoste. Sieb einmal, Hirte, scbrie 
ein junges Kalb ; solcben Schaden tbue icb dir nicbt. — Wie lieb ware es 
mir, versetzte dieser, wenn du ibn thun kSnntest. 

Die Spracbe des Kalbes ist die Spracbe der kleinen Pbilosopben. "Der 
bose Bayle, wie mancbe recbtscbaffene Seele bat er mit seinen verwegenen 
Zweifeln geargert !" — ibr Herren, wir gern woUen wir uns argem lassen, 
wenn jeder von Eucb ein Bayle werden kann ! 

Der Dornstrauch. 

Aber sage mir docb, fragte die Weide den Domstraucb, warum du nacb 
den Kleidern des vorbeigebenden Menscben so begierig bist ? Was wiUst 
du damit? Was k6nnen sie dir helfenl 

Nicbts ! sagte der Domstraucb, Icb will sie ibm aucb nicbt nebmen ; icb 
will sie ibm nur zerreissen. 

Der Stachelreim. 

Erast, der gem so neu als eigenthUmlicb spricbt, 
Nennt einen Stachelreim sein leidig Sinngedicbt. 
Die Reime bor' icb wobl, den Stacbel fubl' icb nicbt. 

HiNZ UND KUNZ. 

Sinz : Was docb die Grossen Alles essen ! 

Gar Vogelnester, eins, zebu Tbaler wertb. 
Kunz : Was ? Kester ? HaV icb docb gehSrt, 

Dafis mancbe Land und Leute fressen. 
Jlinz : Kann sein^ kann sein, Gevattersmann 

Bei Nestem ^ugeu &\q doism &u. 
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On a Man in a Gibbet. 

He rests in peace when the wind does cease, 
Hier mht er wenn der Wind nicht weht. 

The following is very malicious^ and could, I am sure, only refer 
to the ladies of Lessing's time. 

There is but one bad woman ! 
With a groan each man assents 
And thinks that one his own. 

Ein einzig bSses Weib lebt hochstens in der Welt ; 
Knr schlimm, dasz jeder sein's fur dieses Einz'ge hali 

John Smith forsakes his awl at last 

For literary squabbles, styles himself poet, but his trade 

Remains the same ; he cobbles, 

Es hat der Schuster Franz zum Dichter sich entzlickt 
Was er als Schuster that, das thut er noch ; er flickt. 

The Cellar, a protection from the Thunder Storm. 
Was meint ihr ? Ich suchte den Donner zu fliehen 1 
Ihr irrt euch ; ich suche den Wein. 

Lessing's Advice to Critics. 

Be gentle and encouraging towards the Beginner, admire with doubt, doubt 
with admiration the Master, be repulsive and determined towards the Scribbler, 
contemptuous towards the Brag, and as bitter as possible with the Intriguer ! 

Critical Bemarks on Lessing and his Writings. 

' What Wieland did for poetry, Lessing performed for German 
prose. He gave it ease and strength, combining pellucid clearness 
of expression with profundity of thought. He has the clearness of 
Leibnitz, with a variety and consummate finish of style which his 
predecessor wanted. He works out his thoughts with the precision 
and polish of sculptured marble. Yet the labour is not visible, for 
he leaves on them no mark of the chisel. With regard to his 
poetical gifts, he himself remarked, that he did not feel within 
himself ^ the living spring working its way out, by its own strength, 
or shooting forth in pure, fresh, and glowing streams.' 

The true bent of his mind was not towards the creative art, but 
towards the investigations of its laws, and in this department he is 
a giant. It is true, that even in his criticism something of the 
same coldness is perceptible, which we feel in his poetry. He does 
not readily warm into enthusiasm; he is too rigidly demonstrative, 
too anxious, to be the Euclid of criticism. 

In Emilia Galotti, we see wit, eloquence, an appearance of 
symmetry and strong reasoning, yet it is essentially prosaic. Nathan 
der TVeise a great work of art, flowed more naturally from the 
heart of Lessing; for it was the poetical development of certaia 
ideas of reli^ous toleration, which lay at t\ie \)o\Xotcl ^S. ^ Sx& 
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philosophy ; in painting Nathan he painted himself, or his friend 
Moses Mendelssohn. There is a certain pure idyllic tone of serene 
wisdom, a Brahmin-like character about it, which will always render 
it pleasing, but we cannot regard it with the same admiration 
with which it seems to be viewed in Germany. — Quarterly 
Review^ 1836. 

* We hear, in listening to him an animated conversation, in which, 
one thought, as it were, awaits another, draws out another, is 
relieved, prompted, corrected, developed by another; ideas follow 
each other playfully in rapid succession, and yet so convincing, 
penetrating and eloquent are they, that we are carried away as 
if by enchantment. We cannot help taking part in the conversation. 
We speak with such precision, clearness, and vivacity, as we never 
did before. Interruption and refutation, concession, limitation, 
or objection, questions and answers, doubts or expressions, follow 
each other rapidly, there is no idle thought, no ornamenting 
period, no superfluous word, nothing, which only half-expressed, 
leaves doubt in the mind of the hearer; every thing is, as it were, 
identified with our very self. See how Lessing's style created 
our interest, even for objects which are beyond our reach, and 
treat specifically on scientific objects. Who cares for Cardanus? 
Who for Simon Lemnius, who for the long-forgotten fable theory 
of Batteux. Yet see how they excite our interest, after Lessing 
has taken them in hand, and how we are fascinated by hia 
style, and how gratified we feel after having read them to the end. 
It is this, which during the last eighty years has rendered Lessing's 
prose the unreached model of that kind of style, it represents the 
arguing about objects, just as Goethe's prose is the equally match- 
less model of conversing with objects.* — Vilmar's Geschichie der 
deutschen National Liter aiur. 

Minna von BARNHELAf . 

Hier finden wir ganz den lebhaften raschen Dialog der alteren Stiicke 
Lessing's wieder, ohne Ziererei und Senlenzen, ohne Pathos und Schwerl^Ulig- 
keit, wir finden eine meisterhafte Anlage, eine fast durchaus rasche, bewegte, 
dem Ziel entgegendrangende Handlung. — 

Spezifisch erhaben iiber seine Zeit wurde das StUck dadurch, dass es zum- 
Hintergrund die gfossen weltbewegenden Begebenheiten des siebenjahrigen 
Krieges hatte, und zum Inhalte ein nicht bloss gemachtes und ersonnenes, 
sondem ein wahres Leben. 

Wir betrachten Minna von Bamhelm mit Becht als unser erstes IfaiionaZ- 
5wAwtfw«<ttc^, alsein Volksdrama und als das bedeutendste Muster der Behand- 
lung historisoher Stoffe. — ^VhiMAR's deutsche Liter atur-Geschichtef p. 523. 

EmHiIA Galotti. 

Den Stoff des StUckes bildet, wie Lessing sich selbst ausdruckt, die alte 
rSmische Qeschichte dor Virginia in veranderter GestsJt. Den GteschiohtB* 
^^oif iiAtAJber der Dichter in die ueuere S^it verlegb imd mit ganz anderen 
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Yerhaltnissen umgeben; als Ort der Handlong hat er aber das Land der 
G^egensatzej Italien gelassen, was nur zu rechtfertigen ist ; denn es treten hier 
ja die entgegengesetztesteu Charaktere auf, der leichtbewegliche, feingebildete 
Prinz neben der rauhenTugend des nur dem Ruf derEhre folgenden Odoardo ; 
der ai^istige, geschmeidige, wohldienerische Hofmann Marinelli neben dem 
schronen, biedem Appiani ; die einfache, reine und liebenswiirdige Emili^^ 
welche schon die blosse Fnrcht vor Verfiihrung in den Tod treibt, neben der 
verf&hrten \md treulos verlassenen, stolzen und rachslichtigen Orsina, die 
uns deutlicb genug die Gefahr vor Augen stellt, welcher Emilia ausgesetzt ist. 
Ob wohl Emilia dieser Gefahr zu widerstehen vermocht hatte 1 "Wir sind 
geneigt, diese Frage zu bejahen, Emilia selbst aber glaubt nicht daran ; sie 
fdhlt zu sehr die Maoht dieses liebenswUrdigen Yerfilhrers, sie fuhlt, dass ihre 
Sinne erwacht sind, sie hat im Geiste und Herzen schon die Unschuld ver- 
loren und wahlt nun lieber, um einer grSsseren Schuld zu entgehen, freiwillig 
den Tod. Sie fallt nun nicht als unschuldiges Opfer ; das Gtefiihl der Schuld 
ist der tragische Moment ihres Unterganges. So sehen wir aus diesem Stiicke 
die reinste sittliche Weltanschauung hervorleuchten. — Findel. Klassiache Pe- 
riode der detUschen National'Literatv/ry p. 102 — 103. 

Laoeoon. 

Lessing's Laokoon gab dem kunstlerischen Frinzip eine ganz neue Wen- 
dung. Er zeigte, dass die echte Kunst eine Trennung der Gattungen ver- 
lange, imd dass die Dichtkunst nicht^ wie man bisher angenommen, auf die 
Qesetze der Plastik zuriickzufuhren sei, sondem ein in vieler Beziehung ent- 

fegengesetztes Lebensprinzip enthalte. Die Plastik versinnlicht mhende 
iustande, die Poesie soli die Seele in der Bewegung, in der Thatigkeit zeigen. 
Die Griechen lehrten in ihr, dass die Kunstform nicht eine willkiirHche Hegel 
sei, sondem aus der Beobachtung der menschlichen Einbildungskrafb hervor- 
gehen miisse. — J. Schmidt. Literatur-Oeschichtef p. 12. 

WIELAND. 

This gifted writer, the follower of Boccacio and Ariosto, the 
representative of the so-called Encyclopedians, has been severely 
judged, and deservedly condemlned, for the lax spirit that pervades 
his early productions. 

Wieland, intellectual, impressionable, petted by Gothe himself 
and by the highest in society, and surroimded by influences cal- 
culated to favour such tendencies, did not use worthily those 
gifts which Providence bestows for a wise purpose. He unfortunately 
considered Greece, with its lofty traditions, beautiful athletic form, 
refined mental culture, as the source from which he might derive 
food to gratify the perverse appetite of his contemporarieis, and 
especially that of the upper classes of German society. Unlike 
ELlopstock and Lessing, the early stars of our classical age, who, 
though distinct from each other in mental organisation, always 
remained thoroughly German in feeling, Wieland delights in 
moving .in foreign spheres, and this alien stream running its 
troubled waters through all his writings, deprives them of that 
which should constitute the essence of a nation^s literature, purity, 
and national character. Light, bold, dazzling, entertaining, stirrings 
WieUhd introduces into our sober langa^e, «dl eSSscs^^Rfe^** 
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element unknown before. * Humoursome, imposing,' says Menzel, 
' he cut off relentlessly the pig-tails of the Philistines, stripped the 
blushing muse of her hoop-petticoat, and taught the honest 
Germans of his day not to spend their time in playing with lambs 
in an ideal world, like their predecessors the pastoral poets, but 
by banishing the unnatural, to discover nature as it is, and to let 
the limbs restored to liberty move easily, firmly, and in harmony. 

' What Winkelmann did for the plastic arts, Wieland achieved 
for poetry. He taught us by the example of the Greeks, to re- 
acknowledge and reproduce the beauty of nature.' 

Here we see much palliated, but we question, whether these 
idyllic amusements, these ideal lambs to which Menzel objects, 
are not preferable to the gilded abominations of the salo7is of that 
time, and to the wolves in sheep's clothing who frequented them. 

Let us, however, in candour admit, that Wieland's maturer 
productions considerably redeemed the errors of his earlier days. 
German in heart, though alien in mind, his exemplary private 
life silenced and reconciled in the sequel his most inveterate 
opponents. 

Christoph Wieland was born on the 5th September, 1733, at 
Oberholzheim near Biberach, where his father, a Lutheran 
clergyman, attended to his son's first instruction. The boy shewed; 
at an early age already great abilities, for when only seven yeafs old 
he could read his Cornelius Nepos with facility. His ultimate stay 
at the Grammar School in Biberach, and at the celebrated 
academy of Klosterbergen afibrded him the opportunity of pursuing 
his favourite study, that of the classical writers, without, however, 
neglecting modern literature. In the year 1750 he went to the 
university of Tiibingen, carrying in his heart the recollection 
of one Sophia von Guttermann, a lady who had then produced a 
great impression on the young student. ^How often do these 
happy days of innocence occur to my mind,' he writes in one of 
his letters, ' for nothing can indemnify us for the loss of those 
unspeakably pure sensations which early love raises within the 
heart.' It was natural that a lover of Wieland's mind should 
vent his feelings in poetry, for from this period date ' Von der 
Natur der Dinge oder die voUkommenste Welt,' and the epic 
poem, Hermann. Bodmer was so much struck with the poem 
that he offered to the author his hospitality at Zurich. This 
afforded the latter a welcome opportunity of devoting himself to 
literary labours exclusively, whilst his correspondence with men 
like Klopstock, Gellert, Hagedorn, and Haller, acted as an 
incentive. Before leaving Tubingen he had in 1753 written *Zehn 
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moralisclie Briefe/ 'Antiovid' and 'Moralische Erzahlungen/ Then 
followed an epic poem ' Der gepriifte Abraham ,Mn imitation of 
Bodmer's 'NoSchide/ About this time, he had the grief to hear 
that Sophia had been joined in marriage to another, and this disap- 
pointment spread for some time a gloom over his mind. Like a true 
philosopher, however, he got over it ; abandoned for ever his Ele- 
giacs, and his Schwarmerei, and became a matter-of-fact author, viz., 
he began to write dramas, the first being ' Lady Jane Grey,^ a tra- 
gedy, much criticised at the time by Lessing. In the year 1759, we 
find him occupying a tutorship at Bonn, and in the following year 
we meet him in his native town of Biberach'as director of the chan- 
celry, an oflSce by no means suited to his taste. In the neighbour- 
hood of Biberach there resided at this time his old love, Sophia, now 
Madame Delaroche ; but Wieland, for the sake of his former affec- 
tion, forgave the wrong inflicted on him, and lived afterwards with 
both on friendly terms. He studied the French and English 
standard writers, and his works now followed each other in rapid 
succession, among them * Komische Erzahlungen,' the novel ' Don 
Sylvio and Rosalva,' ' Der neue Amadis,' 'Agathon,^ 'Musarion,' 
but above all, translations from Shakespeare, possessing great 
literary merit. After having, in 1764, been permanently appointed 
director to the chancelry, he married on the 7th November, 1765, 
the daughter of an Augsburg merchant. Let us hear what he 
says on this interesting subject himself. *I have just taken a 
wife,' he writes ' or rather a little bit of a wife ; she is very small 
indeed, but very gentle and amiable, and being very strongly 
recommended to me, I have taken her at once.* She was not very 
intellectual, but an excellent wife, and an affectionate mother, 
presenting Wieland with numerous children, and making him a 
happy paterfamilias. In the year 1769 he accepted the first pro- 
fessorship in Erfurt, wrote his dialogues of ^Diogenes,* ^Combabus,' 
the * Golden Mirror,' or the 'Kiugs of Scheschian.' His liigli repu- 
tation attracting at the same time the attention of Amelia of 
Weimar, that highly gifted princess appointed him a tutor to her 
two sons in the year 1772. In the year 1774, appeared his novel 
'die Geschichte der Abderiten,^ one of the best he ever wrote, which 
gives in humourous language a description of the petty prejudices 
of our small German towns. Wieland makes Greece the theatre 
of his subject, but he evidently alludes to adventures which had 
occurred during his stay at Erfurt and Biberach. 

Beloved and respected, he passed a happy and intellectual 
life, partly in Weimar, partly on his estate Osmannstadt, where 
lie died on the 20th January, 1813. Sixteeiv m^Tc&^«t^ ^S. ^^ 
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lodge Amelia carried his body to its final resting-place, wliere lie 
lies near liis beloved wife, who had preceded him by several years, 
and close to the grave of his first friend, Sophia Brentano. A 
simple monument erected over his tomb bears the folio wixig 
inscription written by himself : — 

^ Lieb Tind Freundschafb umschlang die verwandten Seelen im Leben, 
Und ihr Sterbliches deckt dieser gemeinsame Stein.' 

We shall now give a short abstract of his principal work — 

Oberon. 

This romantic epic, in twelve cantos, appeared in the year 17^3^* 
Based on the old French romance, ' Huon de Bordeaux,' it is co -*^" 
posed of three distinct parts, and describes first the adventu^^c'es 
of Huon ; secondly, his love to Rezia, the emperor^s daughter ; a^ "^^ad 
finally, the reconciliation of Titania with Oberon, the three pan^"^ 
being intimately connected with each other. Huon, son and heir^ ^^ 
the brave Siegewin, once duke of Guyenne, has, in order to reven, ^® 
his younger brother, challenged to a mortal combat, Chariot, t ^® 
son of Charlemagne, and killed him in the encounter. The fath^^^» 
full of grief and determined to punish Huon, charges him with* — * 
mission which, according to all human calculations, must have cc^^*^ 
him his life; he orders him to proceed to Babylon, enter t^^^® 
Kaliph^s palace, and during the banquet, cut off in the Kalipl^*^ ^ 
presence, the head of him who should sit on his left side. Havii^====^ 
done so, he was to embrace the young princess as his bride ; afte^ =^^* 
wards to kneel down in the Eastern fashion before the astonish^^*^ 
guests, and desire the Kaliph to make him a present of four of h— ^^ 
molar teeth, and a handful of hair out of his grey beard. 

ZevLg bin nach Babylon, und in der fest- Sich nicht versah, vor deiner Kiihnh^^^ 

lichen Stunde, starrt, 

"Wenn der Khalif, im. Staat, an seiner Ta- So wirf dich an der goldnen Lehne ^. 

felrunde Vor seinem Stuhle hin, nach Morgenland^ -^ 
Hit seinen Emim sich beim hohen Mahl Art, 

vergniigt, Und, zum Geschenk fur nkich, das unst^^^^'^^ 
Tritt bin und schlage dera, der ihm zur Freundscbaft krone, 

Linken liegfc, Erbitte dir von ihm vier seiner Backei*::^^ ^ 
Den Kopf ab, dass sein Blut die Tafel zahne 

iiberspritze, Und eino Handvoll Haar' aus sein 
Ist dies gethan, so nabe zuchtig dich grauen Bart. 

Ber Erbin seines Throns, zunachst an sei- 

nem Sitze 6eh bin und wie gesagt, eh* da aufis 
Und kiiss' als deine Braut sie dreimal yollzogen, 

5fientlich. Was ich dir bier von Wort su Wort gebol^ 

Ist deine Wiederkunft unmittelbarer Toi 

Und wenn dann der Khalif, der einer Wir bleiben iibrigens in Gnaden dir 

solchen Scene wogen. 

Id. seiner eignen Gegenwart 

Huon thw sets put; being well aware of his doom^ and meet::^^ 
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on his road to Babylon, Scherasmin, formerly esquire in the service 
of his father, who leaves now his solitude to share Huongs dangers. 
One evening they arrive at a grove, the abode of Oberon, king of 
the Elves. Scherasmin, knowing this locality, warns his young 
friend not to go into the forest, for fear of being changed into a stag, 
sach being the fate of those who should enter the wood. But 
Huon persists ; fearlessly crosses the forest but, when meeting 
Oberon, he, followed by the latter, seeks refuge in a nunnery, which 
they enter all three at the same time. Oberon, in the possession of 
an enchanted bugle-horn, begins now to blow, which causes nuns 
and monks to whirl about until quite tired ; then a beautiful dwarf 
advances, saying, * Fear nothing, for I punish only the wicked, 
not those, who like yourself, are pure of heart.^ 

Ich liebte dich Yon deioer Eindheit an, Wo Pflicht und Ehre ruft, fragst da nicht 

Und was ich Gates dir bestimme, Eleisch und Blat, 

An keinem Adamskind hab ich es je ge- Hast Glaaben an dich selbst, hast in der 

than! Priifang Math: 

I>em Perz ist rein, dein Wandel ohne So kann mein Scbatz dir niemals fehlen, 

Kriunme, Denn meine Strafgewalt trifift nur befleckte 

Seelen. — 

Having said this, the dwarf, cognizant of i;he^bngerous errand, 
presents Huon with an ivory bugle, and desireiflnm to make use 
of it only in cases of emergency, the eflfect, as already seen 
before, being to make everybody, except himself, dance and 
jump about, as if mad, and thus become unable of doing any harm. 
In cases of great need, Huon was to sound it with^H iiis might, 
when the dwarf would come to his rescue. 

Brtont mit lieblichem Ton von einem Doch, lassest da's mit Macht erschallen, 

sanflen Haach So ist's ein Eaf, and ich erscheine dir. 

Sein schneckengleich gewandner Baach, 

Und draoten dir mit Schwert and Lanzen Dann siehst du mich,und war' ichtaus^ad 

Zehntansend Mann, sie fangen an za Meilen 

tanzen Von dir entfemt, za deinem. Beistand c^«b.' 

tlnd tanzen ohne Bast im Wirbel, wie du Nur spare solchen Buf, bis hochste Noth 
hier dich dringt. 

£in Beispiel sahst, bis sie zu Boden fallen ; 

^ Receive also this goblet,^ he adds, ' for in the hands of an 
honest man, nectar will flow therefrom inexhaustibly ; but, when 
touched by the wicked, this precious source will cease to flow/ 

Aach diesen Becher niram, der sich mit Doeh bringt ein Schalk ihn an des Mondes 

Weine fuUet, Band, 

Bobald ein Biedermann ihn an die Lippen So wird der Becher leer und gliiht ihm in 

bringt; der Hand. 

l>er Qaeu versieget nie, woraus sein Nek- 
. . tar quillet: 

Huon gratefully accepts these gifts, and with the first tints of the 
morning light, he and his companion leave the dwarf, the latter first 
eSiowing him the road they were to take, Indei^^ixdiesi^Ss.^ ^S, ^^ 
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promptings of duty to fulfil the emperor's orders, there was another 
object drawing Huon irresistibly to Babylon, for, according to a 
dream he once had, he was to meet there a lovely princess. After 
having sustained various adventures with knights, kobolds, and 
giants, they arrive at Bagdad, just when the sultan's lovely 
daughter is to be married by compulsion to Babikan, the prince of 
the Druses. But people will probably ask, why does Rezia, — for 
this is the name of the princess — object to the prince ? On account 
of a dream. * How strange,' exclaim Huon and Scherasmin, 
when informed that Bezia once dreamt that she whilst one 
day in the forest, had been followed by Babikan, who had 
assumed the shape of a deer; that, in her anxiety to flee from him, 
she had rushed down a steep mountain, and in the climax of her 
terror met a beautiful dwarf, seated in a phaeton, drawn by young 
lions. The dwarf holding a lily in his hand, had been sitting near 
a gentleman whose blue eyes and long flaxen hair evidently showed 
that he was not of Asiatic origin; but that, notwithstandiiig, he 
had produced an impression on the heart of the young princess. 

Der Zwerg in seiner kleinen Hand Scin blaaes Aug* und langes gelbes Haar 

Hielt einen bliih'nden Lilienstangel, Verrieth, dass Asien nicht sein Greburts- 
Und ihm zur Seite sass cin fremder jungcr land war; 

Fant, Doch, wo er immer hergekommen, 

In Ritterschmuck, schijn, wie ein barer Genug, ihr Herzchen ward beim ersten 

Eugel ; Biick genommen. 

Let us add here, that these particulars are told them by the 
good old hostess, who, grateful for the opportunity of having a 
little chat, enters into all the details at great length, and con- 
cludes by informing Huon and his companion that the marriage 
was to take place on the following day. ' Never ! ' exclaims 
the former. "^ 

Eh* dies geschieht, fuhr Hiion rasch hernus, Der Hitter und der Zwerg sind, glaabt 
Eh' soU das grossc Bad der Schopfung xnir, aach vom Schmaus. 

stillc stehen ! 

The old lady much struck with the energy of the young 
stranger, now finds, upon closer examination, that he also has 
beautiful blue eyes, long flaxen hair, and that the Arabic he 
speaks, is not of the purest accent. The strangers, feeling tired, 
retire to their room, and the good old lady in passing their 
door, a short time afterwards (for I do not think that she lis- 
tened at the keyhole — women never do) hears the name of Bezia 
often pronounced, for Huon and Scherasmin are conversing on 
the strange coincidence of these dreams, and begin to hope 
that Charlemagne^s mission, far from proving detrimental, is 
likelf to see Huon's most ardent wishes fulfilled ; for the very vir^ 
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who once appeared to him in a dream^ was, ifc appears^ no other than 
the beautiful princess herself, and the same lady whose bridegroom 
Charlemagne had ordered him to kill. He feels very bewildered. 

Dass Alles so sicli schickt, und dass auch Und doch, spricht Huon, hat*8 die Alte 

sie im Traum, nicht erf'undcn ; 

Wie Ihr in sie, in Each entbrannte, Den Knoten hat das Schicksal sclbst ge- 
So etwas glaubte man ja seinen Augen wunden. 

kaum ! 

Matters are now drawing to a conclusion. The Kaliph, his 
Emir, and daughter, are sittiug at table. Huon enters, cuts oflF the 
bridegroom^s head, and imprints the three kisses on the maid's rosy 
lips. Then follows a scene that baffles description ; but the bugle- 
hom being put into requisition, their wrath only vents itself in wild 
capers. Huon's mission being only half fulfilled, extracts then the 
molar teeth and the grey hair, and when both are pulled out, a terrific 
uproar ensues, against which even the sounds of the bugle do not 
seem to avail. Oberon appears, delivers them and conducts them to 
the shore of Ascalon. Here he bids them farewell, after having en 
joined them to speed their flight, so as not to be overtaken by the 
enraged sultan. They are told also that they would find a ship in 
the harbour which in six or seven days would take them to Lepanto ; 
another to Salerno, from which place they were to proceed to 
Home. ' But,^ adds the dwarf, ' do not marry until the pope has 
given his sanction. 

Und tief, o Hiion, sex's in deinen Sinn gc- Dass der verbotnen siissen Friicht 

pragt, Euch ja nicht vor der Zeit geliiste ! 

So lange bis der fromme Papst Sylvester Denn wisset, dass im Nu, da ihr davon 

Auf eurer Herzen Bund des Himmels versiicht, 

Weihung legt, Sich Oberon von ench auf ewig trennen 

Bctrachtet each als Bruder und als Sch wo- ni Ussle. 

ster. 

Huon, however, naturally impatient, and at the risk of dispen- 
sing with the pope^s blessing, does not follow this advice, and, 
wooing thus, incurs the displeasure of Oberon; his gifts lose 
also their talismanic properties. After many trials and adven- 
tures in which they prove their mutual love, Oberon forgives 
the offence at a time when his reconciliation with his own wife 
Titania takes place. They then enter the harbour of fortune, 
Bezia having changed her name for that of Amanda, and return 
finally to the court of Charlemagne, to live there in happiness 
and peace for many a year. 

* MUSARION,' 

Or the philosophy of the"^ graces, a I'poem, sparkling, stirring, 
appealing to the'passions within, though * legereraent soui^oudre.' q\jl 
the top, has all the defects and merits o£ "VIi^\au.^'^ igto^^>assaa»* i^ 
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We meet here ' Mnsarion/ somewhat outr^e in her tastes, whose 
charms hare caused Phanias, and his two friends the philosophers, 
Kleanth and Teophron^ to make a combined declaration of love, 
the more intense because treble. 

Musarion treats the philosophers rather contemptuously, if she 

really did utter the following words : — 

Nun, bei Dianen ! Freund, 

Die Liebe macht bei dir sehr klagliche Qeberden ; 

Sie sprioht so weinerlich, dass mir^s unmoglich scheint, 

In diesen Ton jemals gestimmt zu werden. 

Die hohe Schwarmerei taugt meiner Seele nicht, 

So wenig als Theophron's Augenweide 

Mein Element ist neit're sanfte Freude, 

TDnd alles zeigt sich mir in rosenfarVnem Licht ! 

Ich liebe dich mit diesem aanften Triebe, 

Der Zephyrn gleich das Herz in leichte Wellen setzt, 

Nie Stiirm' erregt, nie peinigt, stets ergotzt ; 

Wie ich die Qrazien, wie ioh die Musen liebe, 

So lieb ich dich, &c., &c^ &o. 

And then she proceeds, and expresses her sentiments in lan- 
guage too fervent to be repeated here. 

Criticisms on Wieland. 

* If in Klopstock we have the representative of German idealism, 
in Wieland we have the representation of German realism^ 
Wieland is sensuous, where Klopstock is super-sensuous; rational, 
where Klopstock is sentimental; philosophy and history rule his 
muse, as religion and music ruled that of Klopstock; and he is 
eminently didactic, where Klopstock is eminently lyrical. 

Wieland had a marked preference for the later classics, and 
the French and Italian poets, as Klopstock had for the northern and 
English. Voltaire was, to Wieland, what Young was to Klopstock. 
Even on English ground the same]contrast is observable. Wieland 
takes up Shaftesbury and Shakespeare ; Klopstock, — Young, 
Richardson, and Milton. Klopstock was ' terribly in earnest,* 
as Kemble said of Kean ; Wieland was a gay, light, wandering 
nature, incapable of any profound earnestness. If we have called 
one the German Wordsworth, we may call the other, in the 
same loose way, the German Moore.^ — G. H. Lewes. Life of 
Goethe. Vol I. p. 252. 

Goethe, in speaking of Oberon, says : ' The gold and crystal con- 
tained therein, will remain as long as Germany shall kniow how to' 
appreciate the masterpieces of poetry.' 

* He possessed, among all, the finest natural disposition. He 
had already cultivated his mind in those regions, so pleasing to 
the young; but, when disappointed by what we call experience, 
and by his contact with the world and women, be embraced the 
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fbslj and pleased Mmself and others in the conflict of both worlds^ 
where, between the humourous and serious, his talent shews itself 
b^t in light skirmishes. *' Er besasz unter alien das schonste Natu- 
rell. Er hatte sich friiher in jenen ideellen Regionen ausgebildet, 
wo die Jugend so gem verweilt; da ihm aber diese durch das, was 
man Erfahrung nennt, durch Begegnisse an Welt und Weibem, 
verleidet wurden, so warf er sich auf die Seite des Wirklichen, 
und gefiel sich und andern im Widerstreite beider Welten, wo sich 
Bwischen^ Scherz und Ernst, im leichten Gefecht, sein Talent am 
allerschonsten zeigt. — Aus Goethe's Dichtung und Wakrheit. 

' It was Wieland/ says Menzel, ' who transported into our 
Grerman woods and Gothic cities, the light spirit of Athens, though 
not without an admixture of the still greater levity and playfulness 
of French genius. 

^ Far from being the seducer of a nation, Wieland has rather 
brought back a people, already corrupted by the gallomania, to 
decency and moderation, to cheerful, social enjoyment; for only 
ihQ later writers, under cover of lofty sensibilities, circulated 
the poison of that morbid sentimentalism so entirely foreign to 
the sound heart of Wieland.' 

HEEDER. 
More painstaking than a genius, this great and good man, upon 
■whom Hamann, the 'Magus of the North,' had exercised so 
beneficial an influence, possessed, in a lesser degree, the intuitive 
qualities of the mind. Whilst in Lessing we see the stamp of a 
strong-willed individuality, we detect in Herder's production often 
want of method and decision. The tone of sober reasoning in his 
poems, mostly of a didactic lyrical character, frequently mars, if 
we except a few among them, the interest of the reader, anxious 
to see in poetry the field on which the imagination may roam 
about at pleasure^ and where we see vivid description and beauty of 
language harmoniously blended. Herder, on the other hand, 
possessed, in a high degree, the faculty of identifying himself with 
the spirit of foreign nations. His ' Stimmen der Volker,* a well 
translated collection of the poems of different nations, reflect the 
image of humanity in all its purity. Here the nations pass in 
succession before our eyes, we hear their voices, their spirit is under 
the hand of the mental sculptor, infrised, as it were^ into ours. 
In his ' Cid,' published after his death, we have a free translation 
of Spanish popular Romances, celebrating the deeds of that hero, 
and in his greatest work, *Ideen zur Philosophic der Geschichte 
d«r Henschheit/ he points put tb^ duties of mm, ^wov.^ ^Saai^^ 
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by observing the immutable laws of nature, we have the best guide 
to lead us through the intricacies of life. To history he assigns 
therein a sphere unknown before ; the various nations are brought 
before us, we breathe their very soul, and obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their characters. He judges them with impartiality, 
and defends, at the same time, the cause of humanity so enthu- 
siastically and convincingly, as to recommend this work to the 
study of the statesman and philosopher. Works having for 
immediate object the happiness of the human race, should more 
especially attract our attention, and prompt us to carry out the 
good intentions of the philanthropist. Writers of eminence, like 
Bossuet, Voltaire, de Sismondi, Thierry, Hume, Gibbon, and 
Schiller, in treating the same subjects, confined themselves more 
to those nations who had played a prominent part in the annals of 
mankind; but Herder made it his study to trace universal history, 
to watch the development, progress and decline of nations, what- 
ever their race, climate, or mental standard, with a view of im- 
pressing on those more favoured by nature, or more mentally 
gifted, the duty of improving the condition of their fellow-men, 
and thus to testify their gratitude towards Providence which created 
nothing in vain, however apparently inferior it may appear to the 
human understanding; or, to use Herder's own words: — 

" Wer die Sache des Menschengeschlechts als seine betrachtet, 
Nimmt an der Go tier Geschaft, nimmt am Verhangnisse Theil." 

Herder points out the rocks on which the state- vessels had been 
wrecked, teaches a lesson to the present and future generation, and 
shows that the highest and noblest aspirations of man are those 
which tend to the promoting of religion, civilization, and humanity. 
His watchword was humanity, his mission to kindle lofty feelings, 
to make men mindful of their origin, and by pointing out the 
image of their own godhead, draw them from a terrestrial to a 
higher sphere. To be a man, in the highest meaning of the sense, 
was Herder's aim throughout his life. * He has been misunderstood 
by opposing parties,' says Jean Paul, ^and not without reason, 
for he was not a star of the first magnitude, but rather a constel- 
lation. If not a poet, he was more, a poem himself, the purest 
Indo-Grecian epic of modem times. Greece he valued most; 
and though his poetical cosmopolitan taste made him cultivate 
also other fields, he, like a second Odysseus, after haying returned 
from his long pilgrimage, returned with all the intensity of his first 
enthusiastic love to the beautiful soil of ancient Hellas 1 Hence 
hia respect for everything Grecian, for every phase of Grecian life* 
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Few men possessed, in the same degree^ that high-bred mental 
culture, the * Grand Seigneur' erudition, as Herder did. For whilst 
most writers delight in pursuing that which is rare and unknown 
in science, Herder received the broad streams of every knowledge 
in his heaven-reflected ocean. To the boldest freedom of thought 
and expression he united the utmost religious fervour. Never did 
he in his predilections for ancient Greece say or write anything 
wounding to the religious susceptibilities of his own contempo- 
raries. He indignantly denounced everything immoral, from 
whatever quarter it might proceed. He was a northern oak, its 
branches consisting of various symbolic plants, a fortress covered 
with flowers. His sweetest voice was that of love, be it in address- 
ing a child, sympathizing with the afflicted^ or pouring out his 
sentiments in a poem. At once hero and child, he, in this respect, 
resembles Hamann, who stands before us in his dark niche' his 
brow surrounded with an eternal halo. His works," which can 
only be fully understood by his own contemporaries, contained 
the maxims of Socrates and Horace, harmoniously blended. Too 
much judged in detail, his great merit will be weighed hereafter in 
its totality in the diamond-scales of posterity.' 

Herder was born on the 25th of August, 1744, at Mohrungen, 
where his father, an humble schoolmaster, imparted to his son a 
strictly religious instruction. The excellent lessons instilled into 
his young mind by an afiectionate mother left an indelible im- 
pression thereiui and made him always venerate the memory of 
those who had sown the good seed. So great was his love of 
learning at this time already, that, when in the year 1760, the 
Rev. Mr. Trescho engaged him as secretary, he was compelled, by 
a serious inflammation of the eyes, caused by over-study, to 
relinquish his place. On this occasion, he made the acquaintance 
of a Russian surgeon, who, struck with young Herder^s intelligence, 
offered to send him, at his own expense, to the university of 
Konigsberg, a proposal gratefully accepted by the latter. His 
health, however, not allowing him to pursue his medical studies, 
he embraced theology, but, owing to his great poverty, he had to 
struggle against many obstacles. Appointed, in the year 1763, 
to the Collegium Fridericianum, he was enabled to attend 
lectures, and especially those of Kant, on astronomy and natural 
sciences. Kant's tenets did not attract him. Hamann, who 
exercised so great an influence on Herder, taught him English, and 
made him acquainted vrith Shakespeare and Ossian. His father, 
having died in 1763, young Herder took holy orders, and 
became, a year later, director of the cathedral school of Riga, 
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where his leisure permitted him to devote himself heart and soul 
to literary labours. In the year 1767, appeared 'Fragmente zur 
deutschen Literatur/ folloAved by * Kritische Walder.* His active 
mind always stirring him on to new exertions, with a view of 
founding ultimately an academy, he determined to visit France, 
Holland, England, and Germany, in order to study the educa- 
tional systems in those countries. This voyage, in which 
he was nearly shipwrecked, left a deep impression on his raind. 
At Paris he made the acquaintance of Diderot : he then accompa- 
nied, in the capacity of chaplain, the Prince of Holstein-Eutin; 
made at Darmstadt the acquaintance of Merck, and through the 
latter that of Caroline Plachsland, a lady destined to become after- 
wards his wife, A quarrel which he had with the governor of the 
Prince of Holstein induced him to give up his place ; this hap- 
pened at Strasburgh, where he also underwent an unsuccessful 
operation, and became acquainted with young Gothe, to whom 
he gave every encouragement. After having, in the year 1771, 
received an appointment as court-chaplain in Biickeburg, he 
married his beloved Caroline, and settled in 1775, in Wei- 
mar, at that time the rendezvous of all that was eminent in 
literature. Wieland, Knebel, and Einsiedel, attracted him more 
than Gothe and Schiller, in fact, his relations with the two latter 
had never been of an intimate character. His literary labours at 
that period include the * Volkslieder,' ' Lieder der Liebe,' ' vom 
Geist der hebraischen Poesie,' and the first three volumes of his most 
celebrated work, ' Ideen zur Philosophic der Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit.' In the year 1 801, he was raised to the rank of nobility by 
the elector of Bavaria. His infirmities increased, and he died on 
the 18th December, 1803. 

The following translation from his greatest work, *^ Ideen zur 
Philosophic der Geschichte des Menschheit/ will, I trust, be accept- 
able to the reader: — 

On the Earliest Cultuee of Greece. 

The first seat of the Grecian muses was towards the north east, 
Thrace. Orpheus, the first who humanised the wild Pelasgiani 
and introduced those religious rites so long in practice, came fror 
Thrace. The first mountains of the Muses were those of Thessal 
Olympus, Helikon, Parnassus, Pindus. Here was the oldest seat 
their religion, wisdom, music, and poetry. Here lived the first G 
cian bards, here civilized societies sprung up first ; on this spot 
lyre and cythara were invented; all that which refined subseque 
the Grecian mind, received here il^ &t«t ^1ia^« There is 
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a spring, hill, river or grove in Thessaly and Boeotia^ countries so 
little distinguished in modern times, for mental vitality, that has 
not been celebrated and immortalized by lofty poetry. Here flowed 
the Penneus, here was the pleasant Tempe; here Apollo lived as 
shepherd, and the giants erected their mountains. At the foot of 
Helikon, Hesiod received his legends from the mouth of the 
Muses themselves; in shorty here it was where Grecian culture 
found a first home; from this spot originated the purer Greek 
dialect spread subsequently among the various Hellenic tribes. 
The Grecian language, so uncultivated at firsts contained then 
already the first germs of its ultimate perfection. It was no mere 
fabric of hieroglyphics, not a number of abruptly detached syllables, 
like the language on the other side of the Mongolian mountains. 
The more flexible voices of the nations of the Caucasus produced 
that easy modulation to which their love of music knew how to 
give shape. 

Words were connected more gracefully, and sounds became rhyth- 
mical. The language flowed in a fuller stream, its imagery assumed 
more harmony, and it became graceful in its movement, like 
dancing; hence, that characteristic feature in the Greek language, 
which did not owe its origin to compulsion, but sprang, like a living 
form of nature, from graceful movements, songs, history, and, finally, 
from the free and animated intercourse between the various tribes 
and colonies. The northern nations of Europe were not equally 
favoured in their culture. There exists ho language on the other 
side of the Ganges, no old form of the Aramaic dialect on this side of 
the Gan ge s, which possess the flexibility and easy flow of the Grecian. 
The Grecian language is, as it were, exceptionally created by 
songs ; for singing and poetry, and an early custom of leading an 
independent life, have made it the universal language of the Muses. 

The Mythology of the Greeks is derived from different countries, 
and from those legends, believed in by the nation, and either trans- 
mitted to them traditionally, or the result of the thinking mind, 
which endeavours to explain the wonders of the world, and give 
shape to human society. However primitive and modernised the 
hymns of Orpheus of old may be, they are, nevertheless, the imita- 
tions of those living worships and addresses to nature inherent in 
primitive nations. 

And how much easier and more pleasantly grew Grecian mytho- 
logy after having, in the course of time, divested itself, in its 
hymns, of the fetters of adjectives, and replaced them by my- 
thological legends, as shown in the songs of Homer? In 
the Cosmologies, also, the old uncouth legends of the past were, . 
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in the course of time, more condensed, and replaced by other 
songs in praise of those human heroes and ancestors^ ulti- 
mately connected with their own gods. The old narrators of 
'Theogonies' had fortunately introduced into the pedigrees of 
their gods and heroes such beautiful and telling allegories, that 
the wise men of a later period had only to extend and connect 
them with their own lofty conceptions, to produce a new web of 
beautiful thoughts. For this reason, even the epic singers aban- 
doned, in time, their threadbare legends of created gods. Heaven 
assaulters, and the deeds of Hercules, collecting in their stead 
objects destined for the use of man. 

Among the latter, we must, in the first place, cite Homery the 
father of all the Grecian poets and wise men who lived after him. 
Fortunately, his scattered songs were collected in proper time, and 
divided into two parts, which, even after a thousand years, form 
an indestructible palace of gods and heroes. People have 
endeavoured to explain, just as we would a wonder of nature, 
the origin of Homer, who, after all, was but a child of nature, a 
happy singer of the Ionian coast. Many a poet of equal stamp, who 
might have contended for the same glory that surrounds Homer 
exclusively, may have perished. The subject he treats may appear 
trifling, according to our views; yet his gods and heroes, with their 
manners and passions, are the same as we see them described in 
the legends of his own time ; equally primitive appears his 
knowledge of natural science, of geography, and his moral 
and political theories. Yet the truth and wisdom shown 
in amalgamating all the objects within his sphere to a living 
whole; the firm and vigorous tone he imparts to every indi- 
vidual feature of his immortal pictures ; the easy and graceful 
manner in which he judges the various characters, and describes 
their vices and virtues, their prosperity and adversity ; the melody 
which, in his always-changing poems, flows without ceasing from 
his eloquent lips, is breathed into every word he utters ; — all this 
will live for ever with his immortal songs. This it is which renders 
Homer unattained and unattainable, and worthy of immortality, 
if anything here below can be immoital. 

UeBER GrIECHENLANDS FRiiHESTE KULTOR. 

Der erste Sitz der griechischen Musen war gegen Thracien zu, nordSstlich. 
Aus Thracien kam Orpheus, der den verwilderten Pelasgern zuerst ein mensch- 
liches Leben gab, una jene Religionsgebrauche einfuhrte, die so welt umher 
und so lange galten. Die ersten Berge der Musen waren Thessaliens Beige^ 
der Olympus, Helikon, Parnassus, Pindus. Hier war der alteste Sitz ihrer 
Religion, Weltweisheit, Musik und Dichtkunst. Hier lebten die ersten grie- 
cit/schen Earden ; MerbUdeteneio\x^Q«c€>tQfTi%<^vtt»teuQes^lsohalten; die 
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Lyraund Cithara ward hier erfunden, und allem, was naohher der Geist der 
Griechen ausschuf, die erste Gestalt angebildet. In Thessalien und Bdotien, 
die in spHtem Zeiten durch Geistesarbeiten sich so wenie^ hervorgethan haben, 
ist kein Quell, kein Fluss, kein Hligel, kein Hain, der nicnt durch Dichtungea 
bekannt und in ibnen verewigt ware. Hier floss der Peneus ; bier war das 
angenehme Tempe ; hier wandelte Apoll als Schafer, und die Riesen thiirmten 
ihre Berge. Am Fusse des Helikon lernte noch Hesiodus seine Sagen aus dem 
Munde der Musen ; kurz hier hat sich zuerst die griechische Kultur einhei- 
misch gebildet, so wie auch von hier aus durch die Stamme der Hellenen die 
reinere griechische Sprache in ihren Hauntdialekten ausgin^. 

Yon rohen. Anfangen ging die griechische Sprache aus ; aber diese Anfange 
enthielten schon Keime zu dem, was aus ihr werden sollte und werden konnto. 
Sie war kein Hieroglyphen-Machwerk, keine Reihe hervorgestossner einzelner 
Sylben, wie die Sprachen jenseits der mongolischen Berge. Biegsamere, leich- 
tare Organe brachten imter den Yolkem des Kaukasus eine leichtere Modula- 
tion hervor, die von der geselligen Liebe zur Tonkunst gar bald in Form 
gebracht werden konnte. Sanfter wurden die Worte gebunden, die Tone zum 
fehythmus geordnet. Die Sprache floss in einem voUem Strom, die Bilder 
derselben in eine angenehme Harmonic ; sie stie^en sogar zum Wohllaute eines 
Tanzes. Und so ward jenes einzige Geprage der griechischen Sprache, das 
nicht von stummen Gesetzen erpresst, das durch Musik und Tanz, durch Ge- 
sang und Geschichte, endlich durch den plauderhaften. freien Umgang vieler 
Stamme und Kolonien, wie eine lebendige Form der Natur, entstanden war. 
Die nordischen Volker Europens batten bei ihrer Bildung dies Gliick nicht. 
Keine Sprache jenseits des Ganges hat die Biegsamkeit una den sanften Fort- 
fluss der griechischen Mundart ; kein aramaischer Dialekt diesseits des £u- 
phrats hatte ihn in seinen alten Gestalten. Nur die griechische Sprache ist 
wie durch Gesang entstanden ; denn Gesang imd Dicntkunst und ein friiher 
Gebrauch des freien Lebens hat sie zur Musensprache der Welt gebildet. 

Die Mythologie der Griechen floss aus Sagen verschiedener Gegenden zu- 
sammen, die Glaube df s Volkes, Erzahlungen der Stamme von ihren Urvatem, 
oder die ersten Versuche denkender Kopfe waren, sich die Wunder der Welt 
zu erklaren, und der menschlichen Gtesellschaft Gestalt zu geben. So unacht 
und neugeformt unsre Hymnen des alten Orpheus sein m6gen ; so sind sie 
immer doch Nachbilder von jenen lebendigen Anbetungen und Griissen an die 
Natur, die alle Volker auf der ersten Stufe der Bildung lieben. Und wie an- 
genehm-leichter wurde die griechische Mythologie, da sie mit der Zeit auch in 
den Hymnen selbst die Fesseln blosser Bei worte abwarf, und dafiir, wie in den 
Homerischen Gesangen, Fabeln der Gotter erzahlte. Auch in den Kosmogo- 
nieen zog man mit der Zeit die alten harten Ursagen naher zusammen, und 
sang dafiir mensohliche Helden und Stammvater, die man dicht an jene und 
an die Gestalten der GKJtter kniipfte. Gliicklicher Weise batten die alten 
Theogonieen-Erzahler in die Stammtafeln ihrer Gotter und Helden so treffende, 
8ch5ne Allegorien gebracht, dass wenn die spatem Weisen die Bedeutung der- 
selben nur ausspinnen und ihre feinen Ideen daran kniipfen wollten, ein neues 
schSnes Gewebe ward. Daher verliessen selbst die epischen Sanger mit der 
Zeit ihre oft gebrauchten Sagen von Gdttererzeugungen, HiiAmelsstiirmemy 
Thaten des Herkules u. s. w., und sangen dafiir menschlichere Gbgenstande zimi 
menschlichen Gebrauche. 

Vor alien ist unter diesen Homer beriihmt, der Vater allor griechischen 
Dichter und Weisen, die nach ihm lebten. Durch ein gliickliches Schicksal 
wurden seine zerstreuten Gesange zur rechten Zeit gesammelt, und zu einem 
zweifaghen Ganzen vereint, das, wie ein unzerstorbarer Pallast der G5tter und 
Helden, auch nach Jahrtausenden glanzet. Wie man ein Wunder der Natur 
zu erklS.ren strebt ; so hat man sich Miihe ^egeben, das Werden Homers zu 
erklaren, der doch nichts als ein Kind der Natur war, ein gliicklicher Sanger 
der jonischen Kuste. So manche seiner Art m5gen untergegangen seyn, die 
ihm theilweise den Ruhm streitig machen k5nnteu, in welchem er jetzt als ein 
EinzigBr lebt. Zwar sind die Gegenstande, die er besingt, Kleinigkeiten nach 
unsrer Weise ; seine Gutter und Helden mit ihren Sitteu und L&\dsic^s^V^\^\^ 
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Bind keine andern, als die ihm die Sase seiner und der vergangenen Zeiten dar- 
bot ; eben so eingeschrankt ist aucn seine Natur- und Erdkenntniss, seine 
Moral und Staatslehre. Aber die Wahrheit und Weisheit, mit der er alle Oc« 
^enstande seiner Welt zu einem lebendigen Qanzen verwebt ; der feste Umriss 
jedes seiner ZUge in Jeder Person seiner unsterblichen Gemalde ; die unange- 
strengte sanfte Art, in welcber er alle Charaktere sieht, und ibre Laster und 
Tugenden, ibre QlUcks- unlCUnglUcksfalle erzUhlt ; die Musik endlicb, die in 
so abwecbselnden grossen Gedicbten unaufbdrlicb von seinen Lippen strSmt, 
und iedem Bilde, jedem Elange seiner Worte eingebaucbt, mit seinen Gesangen 
gleicn ewig lebet ; sie sinds, die in der Qeschicbte der Menscbbeit den Homer 
zum Einzigen seiner Art und der Unsterblicbkeit wiirdig macben, wenn etiros 
auf Erden unsterblicb seyn kann. 

Extract frou Herder's "Cid." 



Trauernd tief sass Don Diego 
Wohl war keiner je so traurig ; 
GramyoU dacbt' er Tag und Nachte 
Kor an seines Hauses ISchmach. 

An die Schmach des edlen, alten, 
Tapfem Hauses der von Lainez, 
Das die Inigos an Kuhme, 
Die Abarcos iibertraf. 



Tief gekranket, schwach vor Alter, 
EUblt er nahe sich dem Grabe, 
Da indess sein Freund Don Gormaz 
Ohne Gegner triumphirt. 

Sender Schlaf und sender Speise 
Schlaget er die Augen uieder, 
Tritt nicht iiber seine Schwelle, 
Spricht mit seinen Freunden nicht. 



In tbis melancholy mood, he sends for his sons, and Bodrigo, 
the youngest, pledges his word to revenge the disgrace brought 
upon their family. He leaves, meets Don Gormaz, the author of 
Don Diego's misery, and slays him. *Ist gerettet uns're Ehre?* 
asks the father of the son, on his return. ' Edler Vater, er ist 
todt/ replies the latter, full of grief. 

* Weinend knieete Bodrigo 
Eiissend seines Yater^s Hande, 
Weinend kiisste Don Diego 
Seines SobnesAngesicbt. 



Da8 uenschlichb Herz. 



In ein Gewebe wanden 

Die Gotter Freud' und Schmerz, 
Sie webten und erfanden 

Ein armes Menschenherz. 

Du armes Herz gewebet 
Aus Lust und Traurigkeit, 

Weisst du, was dich belebet, 
Ist's Freude, ist es Leid ? 

Die Gottin selbst der Liebe 

Sah es bedauemd an ; 
O zweifelhafte Triebe, 

Die dieses Herz gewann. 



In Wunscben nnr und Sebnen 
Wohnt seine Seligkeit, 

Und selbst der Freude Thranen 
Yerkiindigen ihm Leid. 

Schnell trat ihr holder Enabe 
Hinzu mit seinem Ffeil ; 

Auf, meine beste Gabe, 
Sie werde ihm zu Theil ! 

Ein unbezwingbar Streben 

Sei Liebe dir, o Herz, 
Und Liebe sei dein Leben 

Und Freude sei dein Schmen. 



Das Saitensfiel, 

like, 'der Regenbogen,' *das Fliichtigste/ *der Wald und der 
Wanderer,' belong to his most appreciated poems. * YiThence,* he 
asks therein, ' sprang the charm exercised by music ; was it imitation 
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of natural sounds, or love, the expression of the deepest sensa- 
tion of the human heart ? No, the spirit of the universe is one of 
harmony. The universe itself, the concentration of harmony, 
but the highest and deepest is to be found in the human heart. 



Das Saitbnspiel. 



Was singt in each, ihr Saiten ? 
Was tont in eurem Schall ? 
Bist da es, klagenreiche 
•Greliebte Nachtigali ? 
Die, als sie meinem Herzen 
Wehklagete so zart, 
Yielleicht im letzten Seufzer 
Zam Silberlaate ward. 

Was spricht in euch, ihr Saiten ? 
Was singt in earem Schall ? 
Betriigst du mich, o Ldebe, 
Mit siissem Wiederhall ? 
Da Tauscherin der Herzen, 
Geliebter Lippen Tand, 
Bist da yielleicht in Tone, 
Du FlUchtige, verbannt ? 

Es spricht mit starkrer Stimme, 
Es dringet mir ans Herz ; 
£s weckt mit Zaubergriifen 
Den langst entschlafnen Schmerz. 
Da bebst in mir, o Seele, 
Wirst selbst ein Saitenspiel — - 
In welches Geistes Uanden ? 
Voll zitterndem G^fuhL 

Es schwebet aas den Saiten ; 
Es lispelt mir ins Ohr. 
Der Geist der Harmonieen, 
Der Weltgeist tritt hervor. 



" Ich bin es, der die Wesen, 
In ihre Hulle zwang, 
Und sie mit Zaabertonen 
Des Wohlgefuhls durchdrang.** 

" In raaher Felsenhohle 
Bin ich dir Wiederhall ; 
Im Ton der kleinen Kehle 
Gesang der Nachtigall. 
Ich bins, der in der Klage 
Dein Herz zum Mitleid riihrt, 
Und in der Andacht Choren 
Es aaf zum Hinunel fiihrt." 

** Ich stimmeto die Welten 
In Einen Wunderklang, 
Zu Seelen flossen Seelen, 
Ein ew'ger Chorgesang. 
Vom zarten Ton beweget, 
Darchangstet sich dein Herz 
Und fiihlt der Schmerzen Freude, 
Der Freude siissen Schmerz." 

Verhall', o lied, ich hbre 
Der ganzen Schopfung Lied, 
Das Seelen fest an Seelen, 
Zu Herzen Herzen zieht. 
In Ein Gefuhl verschlungea 
Sind wir ein ewig All ; 
In Einen Ton verklungen 
Der Gottheit Wiederhall. 



Der fruhb Tod. 

Friih Morgens ging ein Madchen in den Gkirten, sich einen Kranz zu sam- 
meln aus schonen Rosen. Sie standen alle noch in ihrer Knospe da, geschlos- 
sen Oder halbgeschlossen) des Morgenthaues duftende Kelche. " Noch will ich 
euch nicht brechen" sagte das Madchen. " Erst soil euch die Sonne 6ffnen : 
so werdet ihr sch5ner prangen und starker duften." Sie kam am Mittage und 
sah die schdnsten Bosen — vom Wurm zerfressen, vom Strahl der Sonne ge- 
beugt, erblasst und welkend. Das Madchen weinte liber ihre Thorheit, und 
am folgenden Morgen sammelte sie sich ihren Kranz friih. 

Seine liebsten Sender ruft Gott friih aus diesem Leben, ehe der Strahl der 
Sonne sie sticht, ehe der Wurm sie beriihrt. Das Paradies der Kinder ist eine 
hohe Stufe der Herrlichkeit ; der gerechteste Fromme kann sie nicht betre- 
ten, denn seine Seele ist befleckt gewesen. 



Cbitioisms on Hebdeb. 

**Er fand eine leere und nuchteme Zeit vor, in der es mehr darauf ankam, 
mit seinem Instinkt das Sch5ne von alien Seiten aufzuspUren, als durchgrei- 
fende Prinzipien geltend zu machen. In diesem Sinne hat er sehr bedeutend 
und im Ganzen vortheilhaft gewirkt, ja seine unmittelbare Wirkaa«ika\t»'^«si 
grSsser als die Lessing^s."*— Julian Schmidt, Lit. OeschxchUy^.\^. 
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Die "Stimmen der V61ker" lehrten uns auf die dunkeln Laute der Natur 
lauschen, in denen, weDn man sie unbefangen gewahren lasst, sich immer 
etwas vom Bild der reinon Menschheit zeigen muss. — J. Schmidt, p. 17. 

Seine Fahigkeit ist der Universalismua in der grossartigsten, damals noch 
Ton keinem Menschen auf Erden erreichten, ja von keiner nur gedachten und 
begriffenen Weise ; eine Fahigkeit, durch welche er weit iiber die Grenzen 
des Qebietes hinaus, in welchem wir uns gegenwartig bewegen, wirksam war. 
— ViLMAR, p. 653. 

"Herder war kein Dichter, — er war etwas weit erhabener und besser als ein 
Poet ; er war selbst ein Gedicht, ein indisch-griechisches Epos, von einem der 
reinsten G6tter geschaffen." — Jean Paul Richtbr. 

Gothe, in writing to his friend Meyer, speaks thus, of Herder's 

' Brief iiber Humanitat.' 

Durch das Ganze schnurrt wieder die alte halbwahre Philisterleier, ^ dasa 
die Kiinste das Sittengesetz anerkennen und sich ihm unterordnen soUen! 
Das Erste haben sie immer gethan und mlissen es thun, weil ihre Gesetze so 
gut als das Sittengesetz aus der Vemunft entspringen; thaten sie aber das 
Zweite, so -waren sie verloren, und es ware besser, dass man ihnen gleich einen 
Muhlstein an den Hals binge, und sie ersaufte, als dass man sie nach und nach 
ins Nutzlich platte absterben liesse. 

"Der siebente Band", says Gothb in a letter to Schiller in alluding to 
Herder^s *Briefe Uber Humanitat*, scheint mir vortrefflich gesehen, gedacht 
und geschrieben; der achte macht einem nicht wohl, und es ist dem Verfas- 
ser auch nicht wohl gewesen,da er ihn schrieb. Eine gewisse Zuruckhaltung, 
eine gewisse Vorsicht, ein Drehen \md Wenden, ein Ignoriren, ein kargliches 
Yertheilen von Lob und Tadel, macht besonders das, was er von deutscher 
literatur sagt, ausserst mager 

" Wenn man von Schriften wie von Handlungen, nicht mit einer liebevollen 
Theilnahme, nicht mit einem gewissen partheiischen Enthusiasmus spricht^ 
so bleibt so wenig daran, dass es der Bede gar nicht werth ist. Lust, Freude^ 
Theilnahme an den Dingen ist das einzige Reelle, und was wieder Realitat her- 
vorbringt ; alles andere ist eitel und vereitelt nur.** 

Der eine grosse Gedanke, dass die Menschheit einer unendlichen Verwand- 
lung fahig sei, weil in ihr der Geist der Gottheit lebe; dieser unerschiitter- 
liche Glaube an das Hohere in der Menschheit beseligte und begeisterte ihn, 
Mensch zu sein im schonsten Streben und Wirken,— Humanitat^ das war sei- 
nes Lebens Ziel und Kern. — ^Findel, Lit. OeschichtCf p. 192. 



JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH EICHTER. 

This writer, an enigma not solved yet, bears, in my humble 
opinion, a striking resemblance, in a literary point of view, to 
Turner, the celebated English painter. The latter, after having 
traced out his subject in general outlines, thrown in his cha- 
racters in apparently wild confusion, and covered the whole with 
the veil of his own phantastic imagination, leaves you to find your 
way through the mist-enveloped sphere, and to detect, amidst the 
nebulae, the aesthetic beauties of the scenery. At first you are 
puzzled, bewildered, and apparently lost in the haze. But, never 
mind, go on steadily, for in proportion, as you persevere, you will 
be rewarded for your labour. Do you see that red speck in yonder 
foggy distance ? No ! Look again ! Ah, now I see it, what can 
it be? Wait a little. And you do wait, for there is nothing 
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like patience in this world. The little speck becomes gradually 
more distinct, and when the fleeting clouds have cleared it, you 
begin to discern the objects around, the purple-tinted mass dis- 
appears^ and^ all at once^ flashes out in beauty and dazzling majesty 
a sea of light ; for what you have been watching all the time is 
Grod's glorious and blessed sun, and now it has risen, and the veil 
has disappeared, and the landscape, in all its vernal freshness and 
charm, is spread before you. Green hills, golden fields, and shady 
forests, nature divine is wide awake — and her children; yes, all 
her children, are busy around, and celebrate their author with 
songs of praise, and the flowers — for they also are full of senti- 
ment—weep for joy, and their diamond tears moisten the holy* 
earth that gave them birth. Now, what we thus have seen in 
Turner's paintings, we discover also in Jean Paul's writings. Kef 
also, our eccentric countryman, delights in roaming about in a 
chaotic and cloudy sphere ; yet, when examining the subject closer 
we discover the hidden beauties with which his writings abound, 
his genius being the sun that brightens up his literary landscape. 
At once witty, humorous, pathetic, and dazzlingly graphic, he 
draws in turn from his reader the merry laughter, and the silent, 
sympathizing tear. He appeals essentially to the tender feelings 
of the heart. His language bears that sweetly dreatny character, 
the ' Schwarmerische,^ always sure to strike a chord in the German 
heart. He is dazzling, yet thoughtful, merry and melancholy, 
erudite and superficial, graphic and fascinating; and, above all, 
always moral and pure. Madame Herder thus speaks of him : — 
' His perpetual cheerful youthful temper, his fun and humour, the 
animation with which he treats every subject, always imparts to it 
new life. Herder differed from Richter in his appreciation of 
women, thinking that he represented them as melancholy and. 
desponding. He valued his genius far above the spiritless produc- 
tions of the time, which only aimed at the outer form; for Richter, 
compared with his contemporaries, stood upon a high elevation, 
and Herder would willingly have exchanged all his aesthetical 
forms for the living virtue, the feeling heart and the perennial 
creative genius of Richter, who knew how to impart always new 
life, truth and reality into the declining misunderstood vocation of 
the poet.' 

The deep and marked peculiarity of his nature were never 
brought into fuller exercise, than by Richter in the formation and 
management of his little school. That which to men of rich 
endowments is usually a vexing and wearisome employment, the 
daily routine of instructing children iu the elemenU oi\LXi<^Mi\s&^> 
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became to him a source of elevating and ennobling thought. His 
jnode of instruction was the opposite of that which as he believed 
"he had himself suflFered. In his little school there was no learning 
by heart, no committing to memory the thoughts of others ; but 
every child was expected to use its own powers. His instruction, 
directed to create a desire for self-study, led the pupil to self- 
knowledge. Above all; and with all, he directed their tender, 
innocent hearts to a Father in heaven, for he said : ^ There can be no 
better companion to the heart of children, throughout their whole 
life, than the ever-present thought of God and immortality.' 
'There are only three ways of becoming happier,* he continues 
' The first leads upwards, far beyond the vault of life, where the 
exterior world, with its wolf-dens, charnel-houses, and lightning- 
conductors are no longer visible, where everything below appears 
like a neglected child. The second is, to fall down from those 
spheres, to establish oneself snugly in some furrow, so that, 
in looking from one's comfortable nest, one no longer sees the 
wolf-dens, the charnel-houses, and poles, but only waving corn- 
fields, each ear of which is a tree giving shelter to the little 
bird in its furrow, and acting both as parasol and umbrella. The 
third, and by far the most judicious mode of living, is to use 
alternately the one and the other.^* 

Jean Paul Friedrich Uichterf was bom at Wunsiedel, a small 
town in Bavaria, on the 20th March, 1763. His father, a worthy 
clergyman of the old school, instructed his son according to his 
own notions, which, although somewhat tedious, by no means 
damped the ardour of young Kichter, who, once prepared, went in 
the year 1779, to the Gymnasium of Hof, where his mind could 
move in a wider sphere. Here the wonderful rhetorical powers of the 
young student soon became troublesome to the Superior of that 
establishment. At the University of Leipsic, whither he went 
shortly before his father^s death, in 1780, young Richter had to 
encounter many difficulties ; his poverty being so great that, for 
a considerable time, he had to live on milk and bread; yet 
he struggled on, and his delight was great, indeed, when 
he received one day, from a bookseller, the sum of sixteen louis. 
d'or, in payment for some satirical essays written and published 

* Herder on Jean Paul, Tai£i Magadne^ 1854. 

t If in connection with Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, we mention here Ernst 
Wagner (1769-1812), the author of ' Wilibald's Ansichten des Lebens,' «di* 
reisend^n Maler,' ' die Reisen aas der Fremde in die Heimath,' and ' Isidore' 
it is not on account of the literarv merit of these novels, but because the 
mental efforts of Wagner, encouraged by Richter, deserve to be notic»Dd in Aa 
age wbiob was less prolific than tl^ preasnt in novel writers* 
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under the title of Gronlandische Processe. His extreme poverty 
compelled him, however, in the year 1784, to leave Leipsic 
and to accept a tutorship at Toepen, an occupation by no means 
suiting his inclinations. He left it to stay with his mother in 
Hof, continuing, meanwhile, his literary occupations, and trusting 
hopefully in a brighter future. At last it came, the clouds 
began to break, in proportion as his labours became appreciated. 
In rapid succession appeared now *Die Unsichtbare Loge,* 1793, 
* Hesperus,' 1795, 'Siebenkas, 1794-96 — the proceeds from which 
enabled him to alleviate the sufferings of a beloved mother, not 
destined to enjoy much longer the happiness of witnessing the rising 
fame of her dear son, for she died in 1797. In the same year, 
he went to Weimar, at that time the centre of German literature 
and learning, where Madame von Kalb, to whom he has erected a 
monument in ' Titan,^ his most celebrated work, and a young, 
pretty Swiss widow, Amelia von Berlepsch, bestowed their atten- 
tions upon him. Herder and Wieland received him equally well ; 
Schiller and Gothe more reservedly. From Weimar he went to 
Berlin, where the gifted Caroline Meyer became his wife. 

Bichter, of a humble origin, had always a foible for the upper 
classes ; he liked a scented atmosphere, and became, in turn, the 
favourite of the gentle sex. At Berlin, in that intellectual circle, 
of which Henrietta Herz and Bachel Levin were at that time the 
principal ornaments, he was considered as a kind of literary oracle. 
The ladies, according to Mrs. Herz, felt grateful to him for having 
in his works devoted so much attention to them, and for having 
understood them so well ; above all, did those of the upper 
classes thank him, for having described them in a much more 
idealic character than they really possess. (I beg to remind the 
fair reader, that the sentiments expressed here, from which, I am 
sure, every gallant man dissents are those of Henrietta Herz, who 
evidently must have been neglected by Eichter.) 

This arose from the fact of his not having at first had an oppor* 
tunity of knowing them. His imagination, therefore, followed its 
flight, and when afterwards, he made their acquaintance, the 
illusion was kept up by them so skilfully, as to deceive him, and 
for this reason he always judged them wrongly. 

After his marriage, he went to Weimar, where Herder received 
him hospitably; thence to Memmingen, Coburg, and finally to 
Baireuth, where, respected and beloved by all who knew him, 
he lived for many years the happy life of a paterfamilias. The loss 
of a beloved son, however, who died in 1821, interrupted this 
dnxnestio hapjpines9> and produced a laatiug im^git^mQU Tx\w:iV\ts^^ 
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His eye-sight began also to fail, and whilst preoccupied with the 
publication of all his works, he died on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1825. 

Amongst Richter's writings, the highest rank is occupied by 

* Titan,' 

in which he draws a faithful picture of a man who, by education, 
had developed to the highest state of perfection the inherent 
qualities of the mind. The work forcibly appeals to the German 
heart, imbued as it is with that sweetly dreamy character, called 
Schwarmerei, sarcastically termed by Heine, * Blode Jugendeselei.' 

The Principalities of Hohenflies and Haarhaar, engaged in a 
dynastic conflict, find, in the worthless noblemen, de Bouverot and 
Don Caspar de Caesara, two selfish and wicked supporters of their 
respective interests. 

The former, a well-educated villain, acting in behalf of the 
Haarhaar family, accompanies Prince Luigi, supposed to be the 
only scion of the Hohenflies branch, to Italy, for the purpose of 
ruining him there. Don Caspar, a disappointed man, because 
unsuccessful in obtaining the hand of a Haarhaar princess, is 
instrumental in concealing the existence of Luigi's brother Albano, 
causes the former secretly and foully to be disposed of, and has the 
latter brought up tpgether with his daughter Linda, in order to 
create a mutual attachment between them. After the death of Al- 
bano's mother, however, Albano is entrusted to the care of a Herr von 
Wahrwitz, in whose house he receives an education suited to his 
princely rank. Richter has bestowed great care in portraying 
these two characters. In Linda we see now a proud, fiery, 
fireedom-loving woman, full of aesthetic aspirations, given to meta^ 
physics, in fact, the beau ideal of the ' blue stocking' par excel- 
lencef a plant which, alas ! grows but too luxuriantly on the Teutonic 
soil. In Albano, we have a combination of the high-soaring, 
heroic youth, full of lofty resolves and daring, versed in all manly 
and athletic exercises, yet of a poetical dreamy disposition, a man, 
longing for the mysteriously sublime and hopelessly unattain- 
able', for that tearfulness which delights in pallid moonlight 
reveries and romance; in fact, one of those eccentric ideals adapted 
to the imagination of him who created them. Albano has, at last, 
succeeded in overcoming Linda's pride, and the marriage is on 
the point of being celebrated, when an unpleasant intermezzo, in 
the persons of Roquirol and his sister Liane, interrupts the lovers^ 
feiicitj; for it appears that. Liane had formerly been acquainted 
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with Albano^ and now^ being faded and damaged, raises her prior 
claims. We have no time to dwell here at greater length on the 
other characters drawn in the novel, such as Minister Froulav and 
Councillor Roeger, two essentially Teutonic plants. Suffice it to 
say, that Albano^ after having twice failed in his matrimonial 
choice, after having witnessed the death of both Linda and Liane, 
and wept over their graves, finally finds concentrated in Idoine 
those quaUties which constitute true happiness. Thus^ purified by 
reverses, and possessing a perfect knowledge of man and the world, 
he now mounts the throne, with her whom he has chosen for 
a companion, endeavouring to make his subjects happy, to be ^ ein 
vaterlich gesinnter Fiirst,' as the phrase runs in Germany; and 
to exercise a beneficial influence on those numerous little German 
princes, whose liberality, with a few exceptions, is proportionate to 
the extent of their respective dominions. 

The novel, based on Richter's own history and experience, is 
deficient in action; the figures selected here and there, and at 
different epochs, appear to be forced in ; thus the want of unity 
renders the work wearisome to those who are not acquainted 
with the incidents and characters alluded to by the author. In 
this respect, it bears a close analogy to Goethe's Wilhelm Meister.' 

The * Unsichthare Loge * (invisible lodge), strongly reflects the 
mystic element, then so much pervading the German spheres. 
Homage is here paid to the Secret Orders, concealed from the light 
of day, holding their * Vehmgericht-like assemblies under ground.* 

The principal hero, not destined to see the glorious light of the 
sun on earth, awaits it confidently in a brighter world; and for 
this reason, death is a relief to him. 

In ' Hesperus ^^ or 45 Hundsposttage,Richter is anxious to convey, 
in highly poetical language, a lesson on education. 

It breathes, perhaps more than any other of his writings, 
the whole soulfulness, sweet melancholy, and child-like innocence, 
for which they are so distinguished. Evidently based on his own 
experience, his own life; it also reflects the warmth of his kind 
heart, and that splendid humour, to which even those against 
whom it is directed, willingly submit, because of its innocuous 
character. 

We must give here 

EXTRABLATT tBER TSOHTBBVOLLE HaUSEB. 

' Das Haus des Ministers war ein ofifner Buchladen, dessen Werke (die 
TOchter) man da lesen, aber nicht mit nach Hause nehmen konnte. Obgleich 
die funf anderen TSchter in fiiaf Privatbibliotheken als Weiber standeni 
und eine in der Erde zu Maienthal die Kindereien deali^\>^Tk&^^tw^^^^^ ^^ 
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waren doch in diesem Tdchter-Handelshaus noch drei Freiexemplare fiiy 
gute Freunde fell. Der Minister gab bei den Ziehungen aus der Aemter- 
Lotterie gern seine TScbter zu Pramien fUr grosse Gewinnate und Treffer her. 
Wem Gott ein Amt gibt, dem gibt er, wenn nicht Verstand, doch eine Frau. 
In einem tochter-reiclien Hause miissen, wie in der Peterskirche, Beichtstuble 
fiir alle Nationeu, fiir alle Charaktere, fUr alle Fehler stehen, damit die Tech- 
ier als Beichtmiitter darin sitzen iind von Allem absolviren, bloss die Ehelo- 
Bigkeit ausgenommon. loh babe oft als Naturforscher die weisen Anstalten 
der Natur zur Verbreitung der Tochter und Krauter bewundert ; ist'a nicht 
eine weise Einrichtung, sagt' ich zum naturhistorischen G5ze, dass die Natur 
gerade den Madchen, die zu ihrem Leben einen reichen mineraliscben Boden 
brauchen, etwas Anhakelndes gibt, womit sie sich an elende Ehe-Finken 
setzen, die sie an fette Oerter tragen ? So bemerkt Linne, wie Sie wissen, 
dass Samenarten, die nur in fetter Erde fortkommen, Hakchen anhaben, um 
sich leichter an's Vieh zu hangen, dass sie in denl Stall und Diinger tragt 
Wunderbar streuet die Natur durch den Wind — Vater und Mutter miissen 
ihn machen — T5chter uttd Fichtensamen in die urbaren Forstplatze hin. 
Wer bemerkt nicht die Endabsicht, dass manche Tochter darum von der 
Natur gewisse Beize in benannten Zahlen hat, damit irgeud ein Landsasse, ein 
infulirter Abt, ein Cardinaldiaconus, ein apanagirter Prinz oder ein blosser 
Land-Edelmann herkomme und besagte Beizende nehme und als Brautfuhrer 
oder englischer Brautvater sie schon ganz fertig irgend einem sonstigen 
Tropfen ubergebe, als eine auf den Kauf gemachte Frau 1 Und finden wir 
bei den Heidelbeeren eine geringere Voraorge der Natur ? Merket nicht der- 
selbe Linn6 in derselben Abhandlung an, dass sie in einen uahrenden Safb 
gehiillt sind, damit sie den Fuchs anreizen, sie zu fressen, worauf der 
Schelm — ^verdauen kann er sie nicht — so gut er weiss, ihr Samann wird? — 
mein Innerstes ist emsthafber, als ihr meint, die Eltem argem mich, die 
Seelenverkaufer sind ; die Tdchter dauem mich, die Negersklavinnen werden 
— ach, ist's denn ein Wunder, wenn die Tochter, 'die auf dem westindischen 
Markte tanzen, lachen, reden, singen mussten, um vom Herrn einer Plantage 
heimgefuhrt zu werden, wenn diese, sag' ich, ebcDSO sklavisch behandelt wer- 
den, als sie verkauft und eingekauft warden 1 Ihr armen Lammer. — Und 
doch, ihr seid eben no arg wie eure Schaf-Miitter und Vater — was soil man 
mit seinem Enthusiasmus fiir euer G^chlecht machen, wenn man durch 
deutsche Stadte reiset und wo jeder Beichste oder Vornehmste, und wenu er 
ein weitlaufiger Anverwandter vom Teufel selbst ware, auf dreissig Hauser 
mit dem Finger zeigen und sagen kann : ' Ich weiss nicht, soil ich aus dem 
perlfarbenen oder nussfarbenen oder stahlgriinen Hause eine heirathen : 
offen sind die Kaufladen alle ! ' — Wie, ihr Madchen, ist denn euer Herz so 
wenig werth, dass ihr's wie alte Kleider, nach jeder Mode, nach jeder Brust 
zuschneidet, und wird's denn wie eine sinesische Kugel bald gross bald win- 
zig, um in eines mannlichen Herzens Kugelform und Ehering-Futteral ein- 
zupassen ? — *Es muss wohl, wenn man nicht sitzen bleiben will, wie die heilige 
N. N.,' antworten mir die, denen ich nicht antworte, weil ich mich mit Veiv 
achtung wegwende von ihnen, um der sogenannten heiligen N. N. zu sagea : 
* Verlassene, aber Geduldige ! Verkannte und Verbliihte ! Erinnere diet 
der Zeiten nicht, wo du noch auf bessere hofiftest, als die jetzigen, und bereue 
den edien Stolz deines Herzens nie ! Es ist nicht aUemal Fflicht, zu heirathen, 
aber es ist allemal Pflicht, sich nichts zu vergeben, auf Kosten der Ehre nie 

flucklich zu werden und Ehelosigkeit nicht durch Ehrlosigkeit zu vermeiden. 
Jnbewunderte, einsame Heldin ! in deiner letzten Stunde, wo das anse 
Leben und die vorigen GUter und Geriiste des Lebens in Triimmer zersc}ila- 

fen voraus hinunterfallen, in jener Stunde wirst du Uber dein ausgeleertes 
leben hinschauen, es werden zwar keine Kinder, kein Gatte, keine nassen 
Augen darin stehen, aber in der leeren Dammerung wird einsam eine grosse 
holde, englisch-lachelnde, strahlende, gottliche und zu den GdttHchen aufstei- 

Eide Gestalt schweben imd dir winken^ mit ihr aufzusteigen — o steige joit 
mfs clid Gestalt ist deine Tugend.' 

» 
• , ._. ..,'•: ...'..■-.••■ . ....•■ . ■ >. . . ► -V •....-•«...■ . • '.J*; 
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SlEBENKAS, 

replete with excellently-drawn characters, showing Jean Paul as a 
keen observer of the manners of his age, and intended as an anti<^ 
dote to the philosophical tenets propounded by Kant, of whom Jean 
Paul was a strenuous opponent. It reflects, at the same time, 
his own character, — chaotic, fanciful, contradictory. The 
' Briefe and Bevorstehender Lebenslauf,' are also an attack upon 
Kant and Schlegel, in their aesthetic capacity. The ^ Kampaner- 
thal' bears an essentially philosophical character. In the * Flegel- 
jahre,' he draws one of his favourite characters, that in which the 
high-soaring idealism of the young enthusiast is marred by dry and 
insipid reality. 

Among his satirical writings, we mention the ' Geschichte des 
Schulmeisterlein's Wuz,' * Quintus Fixlein,^ *Der Jubelsenior,' 
'Die Fibel,' 'Der Comet,' ^ Blumen-Frucht-und Dornenstiicke,' 
fuU of sparkling humour and freshness; Mie Vorschule der ^sthe- 
tick,' the result of his acquaintance with Fichte, Schleiermacher, 
Schlegel, Tieck, and Bernhardi, a work brilliantly written, but, 
like his other productions, disconnected and paradoxical, of which 
we shall now give some extracts. 

Vorschule der Aesthetik. 

§ 1. Nichts bringt die Eigenthiimlichkeit der Menschen mehr zur Sprache 
als die Wirkung, welche die Dichtkunst auf sie macht. 

§ 2. Wer hat mehr die Wirklichkeit bis in ihre tiefsten Tlialer, und bis auf 
das Wiirmclien darin verfolgt und beleuchtet. als das Zwillingsgestirn der 
Poesie, Homer und Shakespeare 1 Wie die bildende und zeichnende Kunst 
ewig in der Schule der Natur arbeitet : so waren die reichsten Dichter von 
jeher die anhanglichsten, fleissigsten Kinder, um das Bildniss der Mutter 
Natur andern Kindem mit neuen Aehnlichkeiten zu iibergeben. Will man 
sich einen grossten Dichter denken, so vergSnne man einem Genius die Seelen- 
wanderung durch alle V61ker, und alle Zeiten und Zustande, \md lasse ihn 
alle Kiisten der Welt umschiffen; welche hShere, kiihnere Zeichnungen ihrer 
nnendlichen Gestalt wUrd' er entwerfen und mitbringen ! Die Dichter der 
Alton waren friiher Geschaftsmanner und Krieger als Sanger ; und besonders 
muszten sich die groszen EpopSen-Dichter aller Zeiten mit dem Steuerruder 
in den Wellen des Lebens erst kraftig Hben, ehe sie den Pinsel, der die Fahrt 
abzeichnet in die Hande bekamen. So Camoens, Dante, Milton, etc. Wie 
warden nicht Shakespeare und noch mehr Cervantes vom Leben durch wiihlt 
imd gepflUgt und gefurcht, bevor in beiden der Blumensaame ihrer poetischen 
Flora durchbrach unJ aufwuchs ! 

§ 3. Keinen wirklichen Charakter kann der Dichter — auch der komische — 
aufl der Natur annehmen, ohne ihn, wie der jiingste Tag die Lebendigen, mi 
terwandeln fUr H5Ile oder Hinimel. 

Die Natur ist f iir den Menschen in ewiger Mensch-werdung b^riffen, bis 
ck)gar auf ihre Gestalt, die Sonne hat f Iir ihn ein Vollgesicht, der halbe Mofird 
ein HjJlbgesicht, die Sterne doch Augen, alles lebt den Lebendigen. 

Giebt es denn nicht Nachrichten, welche una tnir auf Dichter-Flitgebx 
M6mtii*«i kohneii ? , :^:- 
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§ 6. Das erosse unzerstdrliche Wunder ist der Menschen Glauben an 
Wunder, una die grdsste Geistererscheinung ist die unsrer Qeisterfurcht in 
einem hOlzernen Leben vol! Mechanik. 

Wenn der Nihilist das Besondere in das Allgemeine durchsichtig zerlasset 
^und der Materialist das Allgemeine in das Besondere versteinert und 
verknSchert : — so muss die lebendige Poesie eine solche Vereinigung beider 
verstehen und erreichen, dass jedes Individuum sich in ihr wieder findet, und 
folglich, da Individ uen sich einander ausschliessen, jedes nur sein Besonderes 
in einem Allgemeinen, kurz, dass sie dem Monde abnlich wird, welcher Nachts 
dem einen Wanderer im Walde von Gipfel zu Gipfel nachfolgt, zu gleicher 
Zeit auch einem andem von Welle zu Welle, und so jedem, indess er bloss 
seinen grossen Bogengang am Himmel zieht, aber doch am Ende wirklich um 
die Erde und um die Wanderer auch. 

§ 7. Die Phantasie ist die Welt-Seele der Seele und der Elementargeist 
der iibrigen Krafte. Wenn der Witz das spielende Anagramm der Natur ist; 
so ist die Phantasie das Hieroglyphen-Alphabet derselben, wovon sie mit 
wenigen Bildern ausgesprochen wird. Die Phantasie macht alle Theile zu 
Ganzen — statt dass die Ubrigen Krafte und die Erfahrung aus dem Naturbuche 
nur Blatter reissen, — und alle Welttheile zu Welten, sie totalisiret alles, auch 
das unendliche All. — Sie f iihrt gleichsam das Absolute und das Unendliche 
der Yemunft naher und anschaulicher vor den sterbiichen Menschen. 

§ 8. Wie kdnnte denn ein Genie nur einen Monat, geschweige Jahrtausende 
lang, von der ungleichartigen Menge erduldet oder gar erhoben werden, ohne 
irsend eine ausgemachte Familienahnlichkeit mit ihr ? Bei mauchen Werken 
g^t's den Menschen so, wie man von der Clavicula Salomonis erzahlt : sie 
&sen darin zuf allig, ohne im Geringsten eine Geistererscheinung zu bezwecken, 
und plotzlich tritt der zornige Geist vor sie aus der Luft. 

§ 10. Schiller ist, wenn nicht der Akkord, doch der Leitton zwischen 
brittischer und deutscher Poesie, und ira GJanzen ein potentiirter verklarter 
Young, mit philosophischen und dramatischen Uebergewicht. — Tieck ist ein 
schouer barocker Blumen-Mischling der altdeutschen und neudeutschen 
Zeit, wiewohl mehr den genialen Empfangern als Gebern verwandt. Wieland 
ist ein Orangenbaum franzdsischer Bliiten und deutscher Friichte zugleich. 
Gdthens hoher Baum treibt die Wurzel in Deutschland, und senkt den 
Bluteniiberhang hiniiber ins griechische Klima. — Herder ist ein reicher 
blumiger Isthmus zwischen Morgenland und Griechenland. 

§ 12. Der rechte Genius beruhigt sich von innen, nicht das hochauffahrende 
Wogen, sondern die glatte Tiefe spiegelt die Welt. — Diese Besonnenheit des 
Dichters, welche man bei den Philosophen am liebsten voraussetzt, bekraftigt 
die Verwandtschaft beider. In wenigen Dichtern und Philosophen leuchtet 
sie aber so hell, als in Platon, der eben beides war; yon seinen scharfen 
Charakteren an bis zu seinen Hymnen und Ideen hinauf, diesen Sternbildem 
eines unterirdischen Himmels. Man begreift die Moglichkeit, wie m^ 
zwanzig Anf ange seiner Republik nach seinem Tode finden konnte,\wenn man 
im Phadrus die besonnene spielende Kritik erwagt, womit Sokrates den 
Hymnus auf die Liebe zergliedert. 

§ 13. Das Machtigste im Dichter, welches seinen Werken die gute und die 
bSse Seele einblaset, ist gerade das Unbewusste. Daher wird ein grosser wie 
Shakespeare Schatze ofthen und geben, welche er, so wenig wie sein K6rper- 
herz selber, sehen konnte, da die gSttliche Weisheit immer ihr All in der 
schlafenden Pflanze und im Thierinstinkt auspragt und in der beweglichen 
Seele auspricht. Ueberhaupt sieht die Besonnenheit nicht das Sehen, sondern 
nur das abgespiegelte oder zergliederte Auge ; imd das Spiegeln spiegelt sich 
nicht. Waren wir uns unserer ganz bewusst, so waren wir imsere Sch5pfer 
Und schrankenlos. Ein unausloschliches Gbfiihl stellet in uns etwas dunklea^ 
was nicht - unser Geschdp^ sondern unser Schdpfer ist^ Uber alle unsre 
Geschdpfe. So treten wir, wie es Gott auf Sinai oofahl, vor ihn mit einer 
Decke Uber den Augen. 

So wohnt schon in irdischen, ja erdigen Herzen etwas ihnen fremdes, wie 
Auf dem Harze die Korallen-Insel, welche vielleicht die firiihsten Sohdpfung- 
Wasser absetzteiu 
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§14. Ja der Genius musz, schon als Kind, die neue Welt mit andem 
G^fuhlen als andere aufgenommen und daraus das Gewebe der kiinftigen 
BlUten anders gesponnen haben, well ohue den frtihem Unterschied kein 
gewachseuer denkbar ware. Eine Melodie geht durch alle Absatze des Lebens- 
liedes. Nur die Hussere Form der Dichter in augenblicklicher Anspannung; 
aber den Geist und Stoff tragi er durch ein halbes Leben, und in ihm ist 
entweder jeder Gedanke Gedicht oder gar keiDer. 

§ 15. Ueberall macht der Genius das Leben frei und den Tod sch5n ; auf 
seiner Eugel sehen wir, wie auf dem Meer, die tragenden Segel friiher, als das 
schwere Schiff. Auf diese Weise versohnet, ja vermahlt er — wie die Liebe 
und die Jugend — das unbehiilflicbe Leben mit dem atherischen Sinn, so wie 
am Ufer eines stillen Wassers der aussere und der abgespiegelte Baum aus 
Einer Wurzel nach zwei Himmeln zu wachsen scbeinen. 

§ 16. Zehn fremde Kdnige erbaten und erhielten in Athen das BUrgerrecht ; 
alle Jahrhunderte nach dessen Verfalle haben nicht zehn Dichter- Kdnige auf- 
zufuhren, welche darin das poetische BUrgerrecht errungen hatten. 

Die Philosophie war (bei den Griechen) kein Brod-, sondern ein Lebens- 
studium, und aer Schiller alterte in den Garten der Lehrer. 

Der Mensch war (bei den Griechen) inniger in den Dichter eingewebt, und 
dieser in jenen, und ein Aeschylus gedachte auf seiner Grabschiift nur seiner 
kriegerischen Siege ; und wiederum ein Sophokles erhielt fUr seine poetischen 
(in der Antigone) eine Feldherrnstelleauf Samos und fiir die Feier seiner Leiche 
baten die Athener den belagerten Lysauder um einen Waffenstillstand. 

§17. Mit der Mythologie war den Griechen eine vergotterte Natur, eine 
poetische Gottesstadt sogleich gegeben, welche sie bloss zu bewohnen, und 
zu bevolkern, nicht aber erst zu erbauen brauchten. Sie konnten da ver- 
kdrpem, wo wir nur abbilden oder gar abstrahiren ; da vergSttem, wo wir 
kaum beseelen, \md konnten mit G5ttem die Berge, und die Haine, und die 
Str6me fiillen und heiligen, denen wir miihsam personifizirende Seelen ein- 
blasen. Sie gewannen den grosseu Yorzug, dass alle ihre Kdi*per lebendig und 
veredelt, und alle ihre Geister verkSrpert waren. 

§ 19. Ihr (der Griechen) hSchster Gott wurde, ob er gleich den Donner in 
der Hand hatte, stets heiter abgebildet. — In der wirklichen Welt sind Eben- 
mass, Heiterkeit. Sch5nheit, Buhe wechselnd fiir einander Mittel und Folgen ; 
in der poetischen ist jene frohe Ruhe sogar ein Theil, oder eine Bedingung 
der Sch5nheit. 

Der griechische zartere Sinn fand vor Gott nicht die enge Klage, welche in 
keinen ffimmel, sondern ins dunkle Land der Tauschung gehort, aber wohl 
die Freude anstandig, welche ja der Unendliche mit den Endlichen theilen 
kimn. 

Wie driickt nun der Grieche die Freude in seiner Dichtkimst Aus 1 — Wie 
an seinen Gdtter-Bildem : durch Buhe. Wie diese hohen Gestalten vor der 
Welt ruhen und schauen : so muss der Dichter und sein Zuhorer vor ihr 
stehen, seelig unverandert von der Yeranderlichkeit. 

§ 20. Die Griechen geben den G^ttem das GlUck, den Menschen die 
Tugend. 

§ 21. Der Deutsche, zumalim 19 ten Jahrhundert, ist im Stande, gegen alle 
Nationen — seine eigne verkannte ausgenommen — unparteiisch zu sein. 

Der Musenberg der Griechen stand gerade auf der Morgenseite in BlUte ; 
die Schdnsten einfachsten Menschen-Verhaltnisse, imd Verwickeluugen der 
Tapferzeit^ der Liebe, der Aufopferung, des GlUcks und UnglUcks, nahmen 
die GlUcklichen weg, und liessen den spatem Dichtem bios deren Wieder- 
holung ubrig, und £e missliche Darstellung der kiinstlichem. 

§ 22. Ist Dichten Weissagen : so ist Romantisches das Ahnen einer grdsse- 
ren Zukunft als hienieden Kaiun hat ; die romantischen Bluthen schwimmen 
tim uns, wie nie gesehene Saamenarten durch das allverbindende Meer aus 
der neuen Welt, noch ehe sie gefunden war, an Norwegens Strand anschwam- 
xnen. 

Dem Indier lebt die Blume mehr, als dem Nordmann ein Mensch. Nun rechnet 
noch seinKlima dazu, diese Uppige Brautnacht der NatutMnddfiisiliv^^T^^^^ 
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wie eine Biene, im honigvoUen Tulpenkelche ruhend, laue Weste wiegen, iind 
der im slissen Schwanken ausniht. Eben darum musste die indische Bomantik 
mehr in dem SinneDzauber zergehen ; und weun Mondschem und Ton-Verhall 
Charaktere und Sinnbilder anderer romantischer Arten sind : so mag der dmikle 
Wohlduft die indische bezeichnen. 

Die einzige Maria adelt alle Weiber romantisch ; daher eine Venus nur 
schdn, aber eine Madonna romantisch sein kann. 

§ 24. Jeder erinnere sich aus seiner Kindheit des Qeheimnisses, womit man 
die 12 heiligen Nachte nannte, besonders die Christnacht, wo Erde und Him- 
mel, wie Kinder und Erwachsene, einander ihre Thiiren zu ofifuen schieneu 
zur gemeinschaftlichen Feier der grdssten Geburt, indess die bdsen Glister in 
der Feme zogen und schreckten. 

§ 27. Da wir keine Kraft anschauend kennen, als unsere ; und da Stimme 
gleichsam die Parole des Lebens ist : so ist es begreiflicher, warum gerade das 
Ohr das Erhabene der Kraft bezeichnet. Eine schnelle Yergleichung unserer 
Tdne mit fremdenmuss man nicht ganz dabei ausschliessen. Sogar die Stille 
kann erhaben werden, die eines hoch still schwebenden Raubvogels, die vor 
dem grossen Meersturm, die nach dem grossen Blitze vor dem Donner. 

Die optische Erhabenheit ruhet auf Extension, aber nur der ein^rbigen. 
Eine unabsehliche, aiigebaute Land-Ebene weicht dem grauen, stillen Meere, 
obgleich jene optisch intensiv dem Auge mehr Licht darreicht, und obgleich 
dieses so gut als jene an der Wolke aufh5i*t, so ware einem Obelisken durch 
gros.<5e Farben-Flecke seine halbe Grosse wegzimehmen. — Jede neue Earbe 
beginnt einen neuen Gegenstand. 

Weder die Mitte, noch die Spitze der Pyramide ist erhaben, sondem die 
Bahn des Blickes. 

§ 28. Wenn Sancho eine Nacht hindurch sich Uber einem seichten Graben 
in der Schwebe erhielt, weil er voraussetzte, ein Abgrund gaffe unter ihm; so 
ist bei dieser Voraussetzung seine Anstrengung recht verstandig ; und er ware 
gerade erst toU, wenn er die Zerschmetterung wagte. Warum lachen wir 
gleichwohl 1 — Wir leihen seinem Bestreben unsere Einsicht und Ansicht, imd 
erzeugen durch einen solchen Widerspruch die unendliche Ungereimtheit ; zu 
dieser Uebertragung wird unsere Phaiitasie, die hier, wie bei dem Erhabenen, 
der Mittler zwischen Innem und Aeussem ist, ebenfalls wie bei dem Erhabe- 
nen nur durch die sinnliche Anschaulichkeit des Irrthums vermocht. Unser 
Selbsttrug, womit wir dem fremden Bestreben eine entgegengesetzte Kennt- 
niss unterlegen, macht es eben zu jenem Minimum des Yerstsmdes, zu jenem 
angeschauten Unverstande, woriiber wir lachen, so dass also das Komische^ 
wie das Erhabene, nie im Objekte wohnt, sondem im Subjekte. 

Daher kSnnen wir eine und dieselbe innere und aussere Handlung belachen 
Oder billigen, je nachdem wir unser Unterschieben anbringen k5nnen oder 
nicht. Niemand lacht liber den wahnsinnigen Patienten, der sich fiir einen 
Kaufmann und seinen Arzt fiir den Schuldner halt ; eben so wenig lacht man 
tiber den Arzt, der ihn zu heilen sucht. Wenn hingegen in Footers Industrie- 
rittem ausserlich ganz dasselbe geschieht, nur dass innerlich der Patient so 
vemiinftig ist wie der Arzt : so lachen wir dennoch, wenn der wahre Kaufmann 
die Bezahlung wirklicher Waaren von einem Arzte erwartet, bei welchem die 
Diebin derselben die Schuldforderung fiir eine fixe Idee ausgegeben. Beiden 
vemiinftigen Mannem legen wir zu ihren Handlungen durch die Tauschung 
des Komischen unsere Kenntniss der Betriigerei bei. Da man aber fragen 
muss, warum imterlegen wir nicht jedem anerkannten Irrthume und Unver- 
stimd jene Folie, die inn zum Komischen erhellt ; so ist die Antwort: bios die 
Allmacht und Schnelle der sinnlichen Anschauung sswingt ims in dieses Irr- 
spiel hinein. Wenn z. B. in Hogarth's reisenden Komodianten das Trocknen 
der Striimpfe an Wolken lachen macht: so dringt uns die sinnliche P15tzlich- 
keit des Widerspruchs zwischen Mittel und Zweck den fliichtigen Qlauben 
auf, dass ein Mensch wahre Kegenwolken zu Trockenseilen gebrauche. Dem 
Kom5dianten selber und spater auch uns ist das Trocknen an einer festen 
Seheinwolke nichts Lacherliches. 
, ^ 29. Das Beich der Satyre stdsst an das Beick des Komus ; aber jedeskigt 
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andere Einwohner tind Friichte. Juvenal, Persius und ihres Qleichen stellen 
lyrisch den ersten moralischen Unwillen uber das Laster dar, mithin machen 
sie uns emst und erheben ; selber die zufalligen Eontraste ihrer Malerei ver- 
scbliessen dem Lachen durch Bitterkeit den Mund. Hingegen das Komische 
treibt mit dem Kleinen des Unverstandes sein poetisches Spiel und macht 
heiter und frei. Die verspottete Unmoralitat ist kein Schein, aber die ver- 
lachte Ungereimtheit ist ein halber. Thorheit ist zu schuldlos und unver- 
standig fur den Schlag der Satyre, so wie das Laster zu hasslich fiir den 
Eitzel des Lachens, obgleich an jener die unmoralische Seite verhdhut und an 
diesem die unverstandige belacht werden mag. Schon die Sprache setzt Hohn, 
Spotty Stachelschrift^ Hohnlachen scharf dem Scherzen, Lacnen, Lustigmachen 
entgegen. 

. § 30. Der Elementargeist der komischen Lust-Elemente ist der Qenuss 
dreier in Einer Anschauung vor- und festgehaltenen Gedankenreihen, 1) der 
eignen wahreu Reihe, 2) der fremden wahren und 3) der fremden von uns 
UDtergelegten illusorischen. Die Auschaulichkeit zwingt uns zum Hintiber- 
und Heriiber-Wechselspiel mit diesen drei einander gegenstrebenden Reihen, 
aber dieser Zwang verliert durch die Unvereinbarkeit sich in eine heitere 
Willkiir. Das Komische ist also der Genuss oder die Phantasie und Poesie 
des ganz fiir das Freie entbundnen Yerstandes, welcher sich an drei Schluss- 
oder Blumenketten spielend entwickelt, und daran hin und wieder tanzt. 

§ 32. Onkel Toby's Feldziige machen, nicht etwa den Onkel lacherlich oder 
liudwig Xiy. allein, sondem sie sind die Allegorie aller menschlichen Lieb- 
haberei und des in jedem Menschenkopfe wie in einem Hutfutberal auf be- 
wahrten Kindkopfes, der, so vielgehausig er auch sei, doch zuweilen sich nackt 
in's Freie erhebt und im Alter oft allein auf dem Menschen mit dem Haar- 
silber steht. 

Diese Totalitat kann sich daher eben so gut symbolisch in Theilen aus- 
Bprechen — z. B. in Gozzi, Sterne, Voltaire, Rabelais — als durch die grosse 
Antithese des Lebens selber. Shakespeare, der Einzige, trite hier mit seinen 
Biesengliedem hervor ; ja in Hamlet, so wie in einigen seiner melancholischen 
Narren, treibt er hinter einer wahnsinnigen Maske diese Welt-Yerachtimg am 
hdchsten. Cervantes,— dessen Genius zu gross war, zu einem langen Spasse 
fiber eine zufallige Verriickung und eine gemeine Einfalt—fuhrt, vielleicht mit 
weniger Bewusstsein als Shakespeare, die himioristische Partdlele zwischen 
Bealismus und Idealismus, zwischen Leib und Seele vor dem Angesichte der 
imendlichen Gleichung durch ; und sein Zwillingsgestirn der Thorheit steht 
Uber dem ganzen Menschengeschlecht. Swift's Gulliver — in Stil weniger, im 
Geiste menr humoristisch als seinMahrchen — steht hoch auf dem tarpejischen 
Feken, von welchem dieser Geist das Menschengeschlecht hinunterwirft. 

§ 33. Wie Luther im schlimmen Sinne unsem Willen eine lex inversa 
nennt: so ist es der Humor im guten ; und seine H511enfahrt bahnt ihm die 
Himmelfahrt. Er gleicht dem V ogel Merops, welcher zwar dem Himmel den 
Schwanz zukehrt, aber doch in dieser Richtung in den Himmel auffliegt. Die- 
ser Gaukler trinkt, auf dem Eopfe tanzend, den Nektar hinaufwarts. 

Wenn der Mensch, wie die alte Theologie that, aus der liberirdischen Welt 
«af die irdische herunterschauet, so zieht diese klein und eitel dahin ; wenn er 
mit der kleinen, wie der Humor thut, die unendliche ausmisst und verknlipft^ 
so entsteht jenes Lachen, worin noch ein Schmerz und eine Grdsse ist. Daher, 
so wie die griechische Dichtkunst heiter machte im G^gentheil der moder- 
nen : so macht der Humor zum Theil emst im G^gensatze des alten Scherzes ; 
er geht auf dem niedrigen Sockus, aber oft mit der tragischen Maske, wenig- 
stcnos in der Hand. Die Alten waren zu lebenslustig zur humoristischen 
Lebens-Yerachtung. Dieser imterlegte Ernst gibt sich in den altdeutschen 
Possenspielen dadurch kund, dass gewShnlich der Teufel der Hanswurst ist. 
SSne bedeutende Idee ! den Teufel, cds die wahre verkehrte Welt der gdttlichen 
Welt^ als den grossen Welt-Schatten, der eben dadurch die Figur des Licht- 
Kdrpers abzeichnet^ kann ich mir leioht als den grossten Humoristen und 
''whimsical man" gedenken. 

Man kami den Homer, aber nicht den Shakespeare travestiren; denn das 
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Kleine steht zwar dem Erhabenen, aber nicht dem Pathetiscben vernichtend 
entgegen. 

Der Humor erfreuet sich oft geradezu an seinen Widerspriichen und an Un- 
moglichkeiten, z, B. in Tieck's Zerbino, worin die bandelnden Personen sich 
zuletzt nur fur gescbriebene und fur Nonense balien, und wo sie die Leser 
auf die BUhne und die Biihne unter den Pressbengel zieben. 

§ 36. Es giebt einen Ernst fUr alle ; aber nur einen Humor ftir wenige, 
und darum, weil dieser einen poetischen Geist und dann einen frei und phi- 
losopbisch gebildeten begehrt, der statt des leeren Gescbmacks die honere 
Weltanscbauung mitbringt. 

§ 37. Die Laune bat tausend krumme Wege, die Ironie nur einen geraden, 
wie der Ernst. 

" Herr, sagt' icb zum Herm mit einiger Ebrerbietung (er war Mitarbeiter 
an fiinf Zeitungen und Arbeiter an einer), icb wollte, er ware dem wasser- 
scheuen Kerl verniinftig ausgewicben, und nicbt in's Bein gefabren,— denn 
icb scboss ibn darauf nieder, ob er gleicb vielleicbt einer meiner besten 
Hunde war — : so hatte die Welt nocb eine der besten Hundsnasen mebr, 
die je darin gescbnuppert. Icb kann scbworen, Herr, die gate Ars (so scbrieb 
er sicb gem lateiniscb) war fiir das gemacbt, was sie trieb. Konnte der 
Hund, icb fi*age, mir nicbt bier im Blumen-Garten nacbspringen, durch Ro- 
sen, durcb Nelken, durcb Tulpen, durch Levkojen, und seine Nase blieb kalt 
gegen alles und sein Sohwanz sebr rubig? — Hunde, sagt er oft, baben ihre 
beiden Nasenlocber fiir ganz andere Sachen. Nun zeige ibm aber ein Mann, 
der ibn erforscben will, etwas anderes, von weitem einen Maulwurf in der 
Falle bangeud, einen Bettler (seinen Erbfeind) unter der Gartenthiire, oder 
Sie, DTieinen Freund, herein tretend — was meinen Sie, was meine seel. Ars 
that? — Icb kann mir das leicbt denkeu, sagte der Herr — Gewiss, sagt* ich, 
er rezensierte auf der Stelle, Freund ! " 

§ 38. Swift besass die Kunst, eine Ebrenpforte zierlicb mit Nesseln zu 
uberhangen und zu verkleiden, am besten. 

§ 39. Auf dem Uebergange vom episcben Komus zum dramatiscben be* 
gegnen wir sogleicb dem Unterscbiede, dass, so viele grosse und kleine 
komische Epiker, Cervantes, Swift, Ario.st, Voltaire, Steele, Lafontaine, 
Fielding keine oder scblecbte Komodien macben konnten; und dass umge- 
kebrt grosse Lustspieldicbter als scblecbte Ironiker aufzufUbren sind, z. B. 
Holberg in seinen prosaiscben Aufsatzen, Foote in seinem StUcke, ''die 
Redner". 

Wie in der Ironie der Dicbter den Thoren spielt, so muss im Drama der 
Tbor sicb und den Dicbter spielen. In sofem ist der komiscbe Dramati- 
ker gerade aus dem Grunde objektiver, aus welcbem der tragiscbe lyriscber 
wird. 

Es ist fiir Kotzebue Scbade, dass er zu viel Witz und zu viel unpoeti- 
scbe Nebenricbtungen bat, um uns nocb viel bessere Lustspiele zu geben, 
als einige seiner guten sind. 

§41. Wie ist das Niedrig-Komiscbe darzustellen obne Gemeinbeit ? — ^ 
Nur durcb Verse. — Wie der Kothum des Metrums Menscb und Wort und 
Zuschauer in eine Welt boberer Freibeiten erhebt : so giebt aucb der Sockus 
des komiscben Versbaues dem Autor die poetiscbe Maskenfreibeit einer Ivri- 
scben Emiedrigung, welcbe in der Prosa gleicbsam am Menscben wider- 
steben wiirde. 

§ 42. Jeder von uns darf obne Eitelkeit sagen, er sei verstandig, verniinf- 
tig, er babe Phantasie, Gefiihl, Gescbmaok; aber keiner darf sagen, erbabe 
Witz; so wie man sicb Starke, Gesimdheit, Gelenkigkeit des Korpers 
zuerkennen kann, aber nicbt Scbonbeit. ' Beides aus denselben Grunaen : 
namlicb Witz und Scbonbeit sind an sicb Vorziige, scbon obne den Grad; 
aber Vemunft, Pbantasie, so wie korperlicbe Starke u. s. w. zeicbnen nur 
einen Besitzer ungewohnlicber Grade aus — ; zweitens sind Witz und Scbon- 
beit gesellige Krafte und Triumpbe (denn was gewanne ein witziger Einsied- 
ler oder eine scbone Einsiedlerin ? ) ; und Siege des Ge&llens kann man nicht 
Belher als sein eigener Eilbote Uberbringen, obne imterwegs gescblagen cu 
werden. 
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Der Wits findet das Yerhaltniss der Aehnlicbkeit, derSoharfsinn findet das 
Verhaltniss der Unahnlichkeit, der Tiefsinn findet trotz allem Scheine ganz* 
liche Gleichheit. Ueberraschung, welche man sonst noch als Zeichen und 
G^eschenk des Witzes vorrechnet, unterscheidet dessen Schaffen wenig von 
dem Schaffen anderer Krafbe, des Scharf-, des Tiefsinns, derPhantasie u. s. w.; 

{'ede uberrascht duroh das ihrige, der Witz noch mehr durch seines, weil seine 
>unten Fliigelzwerge leichter iind schneller vor das Auge springen. Verlierfc 
aber zweimal gelesener Witz zugleich mit der Ueberraschung seinen 
Werthi 

§ 44. Die alteste reinste Art des Witzes ist die des unbildlichen durch den 
Yerstand. Zu dieser Ellasse gehort der spartische und attische Witz ; z. B. 
folgender des Eato: ^'es ist besser, wenn ein Jiingling roth als blass wird; 
Soldaten, die auf dem Marsche die H^nde, und in den Schlachten die Fusse 
bewegen iind die lauter schnarchen als schreien"— oder der Witz jener sparti* 
schen Mutter: "komme entweder mit oder auf dem Schilde". — Der astheti- 
ache Schein aus einem gleichwohl unbildlichen Yergleichpuukt entsteht bloss 
durch die taschen- und wortspielerische Geschwindigkeit der Sprache, welche 
halbe, Drittel-, Yiertel-Aehnlichkeiten zu Gleichheiten maoht, weil fur beide 
Ein 2jeichen des Pradikats gefunden wird. 

§ 49. Wie das Innere unseres Leibes das Innerste unsers geistigen Innem^ 
Zom imd Liebe nachbildet, und die Leidenschaften Krankheiten warden, so 
spiegelt das kdr^rliche Aeussere das geistige. Kein Yolk schlittelt den 
^opf zum Ja. Die Metaphem aller Y51ker (diese Sprachmenschwerdungen 
der Natur) gleichen sich und keiner nennt den Irrthum Licht und die Wmlt^ 
heit Finstemiss. So wie es kein absolutes Zeichen giebt — denn jedes ist 
auch eine Sache — so giebt es im Endlichen keine absolute Sache, sondem 
jede bedeutet und bezeichnet ; wie im Menschen das g5ttliche Ebenbild, so in 
der Natur, das menschliche. Der Mensch wohnt hier auf einer Geisterinsel, 
nichts ist leblos und imbedeutend. Stimmen ohne Gestalten, G^talten, 
welche schweigen^ gehdren vielleicht zusammen, und wir sollen ahnen ; denn 
alias zeigt uber die Geisterinsel hiniiber in ein fremdes Meer hinaus. 

Wie wenig poetisch und musikalisch wir gegen Indier sind, beweiset unsere 
Herabsetzung der Nase selber, welche iiber ihren Namen sich selber rlimpft, 
als sei sie der Pranger des Gesichts; und besonders unsere Armuth an 
GJeruchsworten bei unserem Reichthume der Zunge. Denn wir haben nur den 
abstossenden Pol (Gestank) nicht einmal den anziehenden ; denn Dufb ist zu 
optisch, Geruch zu zweideutig und Wohlgeruch erst eindeutig. 

§ 50. Jede Sprache ist in Eiicksicht geistiger Beziehungen ein Wdrterbuch 
erblasseter Metaphem. 

So wie sich der Mensch absondert von der Welt, die Unsichtbarkeit von 
ier Sichtbarkeit : so muss sein Witz beseelen, obwol noch nicht verkSrpern ; 
sein Ich leiht er dem AH, sein Leben der Materie um ihn her ; nur aber, dass 
BT — da ihm sein Ich selber nur in G«stalt eines sich regenden Leibes erscheint 
— folglich auch an die fremde Welt nichts anderes oder geistigeres auszu- 
theilen hat als Glieder, Augen, Ajrme, Fusse, doch aber lebendige, beseelte. 
Personification ist die erste poetische Figur, die der Wilde macht, worauf die 
BCetapher als die verkiirzte Personification erscheint; indess mit beiden 
Tropen will er so wenig den Schein haben, als ob er hier besonders nach 
Adelung und Batteux stilisire, so wenig als ein Zomiger seinen Fluch als 
Ausrufzeichen und ein Liebender seinen Kuss als Gedankenstrich anbringt. 
Jedes Bild ist hier ein wunderth&tiges Heiligenbild voll Gottheit ; seine Worte 
sind Bilder-Statuen, seine Statuen sind Menschen, und Menschen sind es. 
Der Nordamerikaner glaubt, dass der Seele des Yerstorbenen die Seele 
seiner Pfeile nachziehe. 

§ 63. Wo die Anstrengung sichtbar ist, da war sie vergeblich ; und gesuchter 
Witz kann so wenig fur gefundnen gelten, als der Jagdhundfiir das 
Wildpret. 

The limits to wWch this work from its extent is necessarily 
reduced^ do not permit me to translate the ^hoVe jgitec^eidSm!^ ^x)^-^^:^) 

p 
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but I give here a few paragraphs^ were it only to show, that 
Jean Paul's style, notwithstanding the opinions to the contrary, 
is trans-lateable. 

ExTRAOiB FBOic Jean Paul's Yobschule dbb Aestetik ; 

^ 1. Nothing brings out more forcibly the peculiarities of man, than the 
impressions made upon him by poetry. 

§ 2. Who has ever more searched and sifted reality to its inmost core and 
thrown light thereon, without disregarding the smallest worm, than those 
co-related twin-stars of poetry Homer and Shakespeare ? 

Just as the fine arts, sculpture and painting, work etemallv in the school 
of nature, so have the most nchly endowed poets at all times been the most 
assiduous and most affectionately attached children, in order to transmit to 
other children the image of mother nature under an aspect new, yet analogous. 
If we want to create in our minds the greatest poet, let us fancy a senius en- 
gaged in a transmigration over the domain of souls belonging to ah nations^ 
to all ages, and to every condition, would he not, in circumnavigating eveiy 
coast of the world, sketch and carry home a more lofty and bolder picture 
of its infinite form 1 The poets of old were warriors and men of business be- 
fore being singers, and the great epic writers of all ages, in steering through 
the shoa£ of life, were above all compelled to practise themselves first with a 
strong arm in the use of the helm, before being entrusted with the pencil 
which sketched the outlines of their intended journey. 

To wit, Camoens, Dante, Milton. How much was not Shakespeare, and still 
more Cervantes, stirred up, ploughed and harrowed over, before in either of 
them the seeds of their poetical flora could pierce through the soil and 
grow up? 

§ 3. Nature presents to man the aspect of eternal humanifyin^. Its 
very form, the sun and moon show their full or half faces, the stars theur eyes, 
for everything is animated to the living. 

Are there no other news but those conveyed on the poet's wings 1 

§ 10. Schiller, if not the accord, is the leading sound between British and 
German poetry, and on the whole a mighty and exalted Yoimg, possessing 
only more weight as regards philosophy and dramatic art. 

Tieck is a beautiful quaint hybrid flower of the old and modem German 
age, but more co-related to the recipients than to the donors. Wieland is an 
orange tree, at once full of French blossoms and German fruit. G^the*s lof^ 
tree is rooted in Germany, and inclines, during the transformation of its 
blossoms, towards the Grecian clime. Herder is a rich flower-covered isthmus 
between the East and Greece. 

§ 13. That which is most powerful in a poet and instils into his creations a 
good or evil spirit, is precisely the unconscious. Hence a genius like Shake- 
speare, is sure to open and bestow treasures, unseen to him, like his own 
physical heart, because divine wisdom stamps its essence on the slumbering 
plant; on the animal's instinct; and utters it through the moving souL Calm 
reflection does not make us cognisant of the power of sight, but only makes 
us see the reflected or analysed eye, and the reflected does not reflect itself^ 
If entirely conscious of ourselves, we should be our own creators and not know 
any bounds. Some inextinguishable mysterious feeling within us places that 
which is not our own creature, but our Creator, above all created Beings. 
Thus we appear before Gk>d, as He commanded on Mount Sinai, with band- 
aged eyes. 

Cbitioisms on Jean Pattl. 

<'Durch die satirischen Elemente hat sich wolJean Paul sein Publicum nidit 
erworben — es ist das Unschuldige, das Herdich, das SehnsuchtsvoUe, das Weh- 
miithige seiner Schilderungen, es sind die Lichtblicke, die Meteore, die Blitie, 
die er uns entgegenwirft, oder richtiger gesagt, es ist das bunte Feuerwerk, 
welcbea er in dem milden Dunkeldet Sommemaoht in tausend sprUhendeOy 
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gaukelnden Busohen, Garben und Eadem Yor una spielen IfissV — VUmcM's 
Jjiteraturaeschichte, p. 661. 

Das Runmlichste, was wir Jean Paul nachsagen miissen, and was ihn mit 
den edelsten Mannem der Nation in eine Reihe stellt, ist der Adel seiner 
Gesinnung, seine reine Tugend und das Feuer edler Leidenschaft, der ethische 
Ingrimm gegen das Laster, jene erhabenen Eigenschafben des Charaktersy die er 
Torz&glich mit Schiller getneilt hat. Auch Jean Paul stellt wie Schiller die 
Tugend immer dem Las^r gegeniiber und das Becht dem Unrecht. Es ist 
&st kein Gebrechen der Zeit, das sein Scharfblick nicht entdeckt, yor dem 
sein liebreicher Sinn nicht freundlich gewamt, das sein geistToller Spott 
nicht trefiend gegeisselt hatte. Es ist aber auoh nichts Unschuldiges und 
SchSnes, und keine Tugend dieser Zeit, die Jean Paul nicht erkannt und in 
r&hrenden Bildem zu Mustem aufgestellt hatte. 

Er fand an Allem die licht und die dunkle Seite heraus und es gibt wenige 
ZeitgenoBsen, die ihre Zeit so fein beobachtet und so aufrichtig aufgefasst 
haben. — Menzel's LUercUur-Geschichte, 

La m61ancolie continuelle de son langage devient quelquefois fatiguante. 
Lorsque Timagination nous balance trop long temps dans le vague, ik 
la fin les couleurs se confondent k nos regards, les contours s*effacent, et il ne 
reste de ce qu'on a lu qu'un retentissement." — Madame de StdU. 

''Wenn seine Werke auch nicht Uberm&ssig viel Bildung enthalten, so sind 
9ie doch gebildet : das Ganze ist wie das Einzelne, und iun&;ekehrt ; kurz er ist 

fertig. Ueberhaupt lasst er sich fast nie herab, die Personen darzu- 

stellen, genug, dass er sie sich denkt und zuweilen eine treffende Bemerkung 

fiber sie sa^ Sein Schmuck besteht in bleiemen Arabesken im 

NUmberger Stil."— /Vwc^ric^ SMegel. 1798. S. 131. 



GOTHE. 

In approaching the two most prominent figures of our classical age, 
Oothe and Schiller^ in standing at the foot of that lofty monument^ 
one of the noblest ever raised by the genius of man, in beholding 
their majestic figures side by side, their brows encircled with the 
same laurel-crown, half-hidden in those regions, from which they 
drew their divine inspirations, I feel, more than ever, my own un- 
worthmess and inability to convey adequately, in a language not 
my own, all that their transcendant genius created. For no trans- 
lation can ever adequately render those hallowed feelings, which, 
associated with the most cherished reminiscences of our childhood, 
are, at the same time, identified with the native sounds, in which 
they were uttered, for a language and music are the mirrors of a 
nation's souL No ; these sentiments essentially belong to the soil 
whence they sprang; they are the sweet echo of the golden time of 
youth, with all its ideal aspirations, in all its vernal aspects, of vigorous 
manhood, with its sterner duties, preoccupations, anxieties, and 
disappointments ; and they were the comfort of that green old age 
of (j6the, upon which the past reflected itself once more in all its 
pristine glow, before the cold hand of death took him from among 
us in the fulness of his immortal fame. We say that all this, their 
lires and their works, exclusively, belong to t\ie\aiidLoi^^\t\svx!^x 
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to the soil where these sentiments were kindled^ and with whicli 
their whole beings are indissolubly united. And now let us speak 
of them separately. 

Upon Gothe, fortune had bestowed its richest gifts, both intel- 
lectually and physically. Hufeland, one of the most eminent 
physicians that Germany ever produced^ who had devoted himself 
principally to the study of the vital faculties of man, asserts that 
he never had seen a man in whom physical and mental organisa- 
tion presented a higher state of perfection, and in whom they were 
more harmoniously blended. Owing to this wonderful hiurmonj 
between body and mind, Gothe, was able to keep his imagination 
always under control, and to maintain an equal balance between 
both. His mental era, begun in the year 1775, dates from 
the period called that of Sturm und Drang (storm and impulse), 
inaugurated by Herder. Drawing, like his worthy predecessor, his 
inspirations from the classical soil of Italy and Greece, his im- 
mense intellectual fecundity made him find the necessary food, 
even in regions neglected by nature and barren in great historical 
traditions. His inward fire would make him derive liis 
poetical inspirations from the cold marble itself, and infuse into it 
the glow of his own imagination. A plant, an insect, a tree, a 
picture or statue, would suggest to him an ideal, which, once dressed 
in the poetical garb, testified to his genius; for the fecundity of 
his master-mind made him find the materials always and every* 
where; his heart and soul being the inexhaustible inner mine 
from which he drew. If the intrinsic merit of poetry is to be 
judged by its true and only test, namely, by the impressions it 
produces on the educated and uneducated, then we say that the 
poetry of Gothe ranks highest in Grerman literature, and if erer 
there was a poet to whom the immortal lines in his greatest 
creation aptly apply, it was to him who wrote : — 

Werlasst den Storm za Leidenschaften WerpflucktdieanbedentendgrCtnenBlStter 
wiithen ? Zom Ehrenkranz Y erdiensten jeder Art? 

Das Abendroth im ernsten Sinne gliih'n? Wer sichert den Olymp, vereinet (Jotter? 

Wer schiittet alle schonea Fruhlings- Des Menschen Eiaft, im Dichter offea* 
bluthen bart. 

Anf der Geliebten Pfade hin? 

Yes; he was the living manifestation of poetry, of that soulfrdness 
uttered in words, proceeding from, and going to the kindred 
feelings of the human heart, the electric fluid running from sonl 
to soul, the spark divine kindling all that is good, genaronii 
sympathetic, lofty, and harmonious within us, the ray, emanating 
from heaven itself, the manifestation of our divine natora 

Unlike Schiller, who exclusively drew his inspirations from ib6 
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ideal world, Gothe's mental eye found in divine nature the element 
required. ' I received, at first/ as he himself tells us, ' my impres- 
sions inwardly, such as they presented themselves vividly to the 
imagination, and then I set boldly to work to give them an aesthetic 
garb, so that, in presenting them to others, I might produce 
analc^ous impressions. It is only in my minor poems where I 
could present the subject in its unity that I departed from that 
line of conduct.' 

He was, though possessing the gift of poetry intuitively, essen- 
tially a poet by education, struggling nobly and not without self- 
sacrifice to acquire placidity and imperturbable calmness; he was 
like a stream pursuing its course steadily and evenly until it 
mixes with the boundless ocean. Gothe was the great painter of 
nature, of nature in its purity, with its immutable laws prescribed 
by the Eternal, dating from chaos, lasting to Eternity— of nature, 
not as it is often seen, through the prisma of man^s imagination, 
who lays his sacrilegious hands on the pure daughter of 
heaven, distorts and defiles her, but of nature dressed in the primi- 
tive garb, with which the Eternal invested it, wearing the bright 
crown with which he adorned it, from time to time. 

It was this love of genuineness, this desire to give to all his 
ideal conceptions a real form which constitutes at once the charac- 
ter and merit of his poetry. He expresses it himself in the following 
lines: 



Iminer haV ich nnr gesclirieben, 
Wie ich fUhle, wie ich's meine, 
Und so spalt' ich mich, ihrLieben, 
Und bin immerfort der Eine. 



Dear friends, always haye I written, 
What I thought and felt in me; 
Bat, though thus myself dividing, 
Always one I meant to be. 



Different opinions have been expressed of Gothe's genius, com- 
pared with that of his noble contemporary Schiller. The contest 
has been long and barren. We must not forget that, possessing a 
different mental organisation, they ought to be judged sepa- 
rately, and that each, cultivating the field of poetry equally well 
within his own sphere, started from a different point, reached the 
same aim, occupied the same throne. ' Gothe's mastermind,' 
as Gervinus so well expresses it, * was the very personification of 
intnitive perfection, whilst Schiller had to win all his mental battles 
by his persevering exertions.' 

G5the marched towards his aim instinctively, leisurely, and 
deliberately, whilst Schiller had to steer through a world of difiSi- 
enlties before reaching it. Gothe never going out of his way, but 
allowing the world to come up to meet him; Schiller always 
anxious, painstaking, and eager to meet the worlds Qotlie ^t\^.^<« 
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ouslj avoiding everything interfering witli his ease and comfort', 
fortune constantly smiling upon him, Schiller always struggling 
against difficulties and adversities. Oothe calmly and collectedly 
clinging to the past : Schiller active, stirring, creating, revelling in 
the future. Gothe taking for his motto, * delay, hesitation ;' Schiller 
that of ' action and decision/ Gothe always keeping a balance 
between body and mind ; Schiller paying the penalty for his great 
mental efforts and consuming enthusiasm with an untimely death. 
Oothe, like a river of the mountain, pursuing an uneven, tmsteady 
course; Schiller, the wild stream, rushing heedlessly onwards to 
mingle its waters with the infinite ocean. Gothe, never aiming 
beyond that which pure nature placed within his reach; Schiller, 
overstepping these bounds, soaring towards the infinite, the ideal 
world. Gothe, moving within a sphere of realities; Schiller, using, 
in the pursuit of his labours, history and philosophy to promote the 
great cause of progress and liberty, always knowing how to strike 
the right chord in the nation's heart; Gothe breathing the atmos* 
phere of the court, never overstepping his limits, and clinging to 
his conservative notions. 

Yet, however distinct in their pursuits, character, and organisa* 
tion, they may have been, Germany will always consider them as 
her two mental gladiators, whose brows are encircled with the 
same immortal laurel, whose names will be uttered by their 
countrymen with veneration and respect, as long as the name of 
Germany shall last, and even beyond that time, for their genius 
belongs to mankind. And if that genius has been appreciated 
more in this country than anywhere else, it is because in reading 
the works of Germany's greatest writers, the chords of kindred 
hearts are struck and vibrate with the same emotions just as the 
langaage of England's greatest bard appeals with equal force to 
the German soul and mind. 

Before speaking of his works, let us say a few words of his life. 

Johann Wolfgang Gothe was bom on the 28th of August, 1749, 
at Frankfort on the Main. He was then in reality what mothers 
in their fondness always believe their children to be, i,e., a re- 
markably fine child, giving, when only three years old, already 
unmistakeable proofs of intellectual precocity. The love of the 
beautiful was then already so strongly developed in him, that the 
sight of an ugly child would make him cry; Little Wolfgang 
would only see pretty faces, a taste which, be it admitted, did not 
leave him even at a very advanced age. His mother, the daughter 
of the old-fashioned periwigged and whimsical town-councillor^ 
Textor, delighted in story-telling, in which she was a great adept/ 
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the child^s own lively imagination supplying frequently the neces- 
sary material. Oothe's father had, in his mode of instructing^ 
adopted the excellent method of exercising his son's reasoning 
faculties. Wolfgang made rapid progress in Latin^ and at the age 
of eight, his general knowledge was truly astonishing. That he 
appreciated the parental instruction results from the following 
lines : — 

* Yom Yater haV ich die Natar, Yom Miitterchen die Frohnator 

Bes Lebens emstes Fuhren, Und Lnst zum Fabaliren.' 

The seven years' war having begun in 1 756, the boy's lively imagin- 
ation found ample food in the military spectacles of which the old 
busy town of Frankfort had become the theatre, for the French 
had taken possession of it, and thus interrupted the regularity 
reigning in Gothe's parental home. With their departure in 1761, 
however, the former order of things was re-established. Gothe 
had at this time read with his sister Cornelia, Klopstock's 
Messiah ; it had left a deep impression on his mind, and the 
influence of a Miss Klettenberg, a friend of his mother and a highly 
accomplished lady, had also acted favourably both on his heart 
and intellect. His literary productions of that early period bear the 
stamp of his religious preoccupations, but not to the extent of 
making him renounce all worldly pursuits. He had at this 
time fallen in love with the sister of one of his friends ; but 
the afifair came to nothing in consequence of some equivocal trans- 
action in which the brother of the young lady was implicated. 
The recollection of his first love remained, however, lastingly 
engraven on his heart, and has vented itself in some of his greatest 
subsequent works. 

We meet this character in all its pristine purity and loveliness 
in * Klarchen,^ in ' Gretchen,* and again in ^ Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit.' The father, angry at these escapades, was glad to see his 
son commence, in the year 1765, his academical studies at the 
university of Leipsic, where, under the celebrated Professor Bohme, 
he was to study the law. Madame Bohme and young Mr. 
Schlosser exercised here a salutary influence on his intellect and 
manners. Here he fell again in love with his friend's sister, and 
this connection being also severed, the disappomtment caused him 
a severe illness, wbich compelled him to return home, where 
thanks to his mother's affection and care, he was soon restored to 
health. During his short residence under the parental roof, he 
devoted himself to the study of alchemy, ultimately so useful to 
him, and went, in the year 1770, to Strasburg for the purpose 
df resuming his studies. 
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• He was now turned twenty ;' says Lewes, in his excellent 
history of the life of Gothe, ' and a more magnificent youth never 
perhaps entered the Strasburg gates. Long before he was cele- 
brated, he was likened to an Apollo ; when he entered a 
restaurant, the people laid down their knives and forks to stare at 
him. Pictures and busts give a very feeble indication of that 
which was most striking in his appearance. They only give the 
style of feature ; nor are they very accurate even in mere form. 
The features were large and liberally cut, as in the fine sweeping 
Unes of Greek art. The brow lofty and massive, from beneath 
which shone large lustrous eyes of marvellous beauty, their pupils 
being of almost unexampled size ; the slightly aquiline nose was 
large and finely cut ; the mouth full, with a short arched upper 
lip, very expressive; the chin and jaw boldly proportioned, and 
the head resting on a fine muscular neck : details, which are, after 
all, but the inventory of his appearance^ and give no clear image 
of it. In stature, he was rather above the middle size; but 
although not really tall, he had the aspect of a tall man, and is 
usually so described, because his presence was very imposing. 

Gothe studied at first, jurisprudence with eagerness, though 
he in one of his letters compares it to Merseburg beer, the very 
sight of which makes one shudder at first, but which one swallows 
readily enough after having once tasted it. His favourite company 
here were the medical students whom he met at dinner, and 
among them Jung Stilling, and Franz Lerse. Jung Stilling was 
a man of strong religious feelings, Gothe respected him much, and 
subsequently rendered a graceful homage to his excellent character 
in the Autobiography published under the title of ' Heinrich 
Stilling^s Leben.' To Lerse, less mentally gifted, Gothe has 
erected a lasting monument in his Gotz von Berlichingen. Gothe, 
besides attending lectures on anatomy, devoted his leisure hours in 
Strasburg also to riding and fencing. An event of great import* 
ance to him was his acquaintance with Herder about this time, 
who had come to Strasburg to consult an oculist. * He is a 
good fellow,' the latter used to say in speaking of Gothe, • but 
rather wayward ' (spatzenhaft). Herder directed Gothe's attention 
to the Bible and Hebrew ; and pointed out to him the high aim 
of the poet, Ossian. Homer, and Shakespeare, became his favourite 
authors, whilst the reading of Goldsmith's 'Vicar of Wakefield' 
gave him a foretaste of the blessings of domestic life witneswd 
at the house of the Reverend Mr. Brion, in Sesenheim, wboee 
daughter !Frederica, then only sixteen years of age, filled his heart 
with love. The intensity of this attachment ending again vudoxtdr 
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nately, we see typified in several of his literary productions of that 
time, such as ' Willkommen und Abschied/ ' an die Erwahlte^ das 
Mailied/ etc. etc. The poor girl was worthy of a better fate. In 
1771 he left Strasburg to return to Frankfort. Frederica's fisure- 
well letter nearly broke his heart, for he now felt the loss he had 
sustained irredeemably. * Her image/ he writes, ' was always 
present to my mind, I felt that I had lost her for ever, and, worst 
of all, I could not find any excuse for my own conduct. Margaret 
had been snatched from me, Anna had abandoned me, but here I 
felt that I had stabbed the most excellent of all hearts.' The 
study of Shakespeare occupied him at this time, and in one of the 
meetings of the Shakespeare Club, he, in an eloquent oration paid 
homage to the genius of the immortal bard, confessing that after 
having read and understood him, he felt like a man bom blind, to 
whom sight had suddenly been restored. Of the few of Oothe^s 
acquaintances of this time, we must mention here ' Merck ^ a man 
of the most cultivated mind and soundest judgment, whose 
friendship on that account proved highly beneficial to Gothe. In 
the spring 1772, the latter went to ' Wetzlar ' for the purpose of 
acquiring there some practical knowledge of the law. He had 
finished ' Gotz von Berlichingen.' Frederica still occupied a place 
in his heart, but there was ample room left for others, and 
Charlotte Buff was this time to fill a part of it. We often meet her 
in his writings, under the name of Lotte or Lottchen, a name 
somewhat less anti-euphonic than Buff. 

Betrothed to Mr. Kestner of the Hanoverian legation, Oothe 
had met her at a country ball, and fallen in love with her, for it 
appears that, without being beautiful, she was a most fascinating 
girl. Mr. Jerusalem, a friend of Gothe, and son of the venerable 
abbot of Reddagshausen, had also had a love affair with a lady he 
could never expect to call his own. Jerusalem with his large, soft 
blue eyes, his long flowing hair, was the beau-ideal of the Teutonic 
Schwarmer, but his melancholy ultimately led to the committal of 
suicide. The affinity of circumstances had established a sym* 
pathetic tie between the two lovers, and furnished Gothe with 
materials for one of his early works, ' Werther's Leiden.' 

Gothe^s presence in Wetzlar having now become inconvenient, 
he left that town for a tour, after which he returned to Frankfort 
to resume his legal and literary occupations. In the latter place, 
he became a contributor to the ' Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen,' 
finished his Gotz von Berlichingen, and collected materials for 
Werther's Leiden. 

After this episode of tears and sighs, ^Si\cVk»xd \^\xi%\i2is&s!^ 
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again/ his returning spirits vented themselves in various Carnival 
plays, and in a satire called ' Gbtter, Helden und Wieland/ in which 
he castigated the latter. Another love affair with a Fniulein Anna 
Sibylla Miinch, of Frankfort, ended again in smoke. At her sug- 
gestion, he wrote ' Clavigo, a tragedy evidently bearing the stamp 
of hurry, and drawing upon him the severe criticism of his friend 
Merck. About the same time he made the acquaintance of Lavater, 
the celebrated physiognomist, whom he accompanied to Ems, and 
whose cheerful, gentlemanly appearance and refined manners 
formed a great contrast to those of Basedow, the celebrated 
reformer of education, who was then staying at Frankfort, and 
with whom Gbthe, so aristocratic in his tastes, had, notwithstand- 
ing the dissimilarity of their characters, entered into intellectual 
relations. The charm of Gothe's manners, and his great intellec- 
tual faculties did, at this time^ also strongly impress Jacobi, the 
philosopher, and Heinse, the author of ^ Ardinghello.^ ' You must 
come and see him, in order to appreciate him ;' writes the former 
to Wieland; whilst Heinse, in a letter to Gleim^ thus speaks of 
him : * Gothe was with us ; a beautiful youth of twenty-five, all 
genius and strength from head to foot ; his heart full of feeling, his 
soul full of fire and eagle-winged. I know no man in the whole 
history of literature that can be compared to him in fulness and 
completeness of genius.^ It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
with such qualities Gothe should have produced impressions upon 
the hearts of the fair sex, for in the year 1774, we find him again 
wounded by Cupid's arrows. Fraulein Elizabeth Schonemann, 
known in his writings as Lily, was this time the selected of his 
heart. The daughter of a rich banker, this sweet girl, then 
only sixteen years of age, was not destined, owing to the opposi- 
tion of her sister, to become his companion through life ; but there 
is no doubt that this time a deep and lasting impression had been 
produced on Gothe heart. ' My love for her,' he says, in a letter 
to Eckermann, whilst preparing his autobiography, * was such, that 
even now, whilst writing this narrative, the remembrance of that 
painfully happy period of my life is as vivid as ever.' 

Gothe having now become tired of Frankfort, eagerly accepted 
an invitation of the young duke of Saxe-Weimar. On the 7th of 
November, 1775, he arrived in the capital of the little princi- 
pality, then twenty-six years of age. 

Weimar, the capital of the small duchy, bearing the same name, 
is situated in the valley of the Ilm, a streamlet taking its source in 
the Thiiringian forest. It was at that time the dentre of all that 
ia intellectual and refined in Germany, and its gentle ruler, the 
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accomplished and amiable ducbess Amelia, a princess of the house 
of the Guelpbs, and widow when only nineteen years of age, 
discharged her mother's duties well. She had shown much tact 
and judgment in the selection of men like Wieland^ and von 
Knebel^ who were the instructors of her sons, and in surrounding 
her court with men of genius, like Einsiedel^ von Seckendorf, Bode, 
Bertuch^ Musaus, Herder. Gothe, and Schiller. Weimar had 
become the modem Athens of Germany. Carl August, worthy of 
this noble example, proved in his person that a prince, whatever 
be the size of his dominions, may, if possessed of intellect, heart 
and will, confer benefits on his country. It was natural that this 
sphere should prove genial to a man of Gothe's mind and predilec- 
tions. His appearance in Weimar created immense sensation. As 
usual, he became the great favourite of the fair sex. We shall not 
dwell here on his gaieties, escapades, his drinking, riding, and 
hunting parties, the pranks and eccentricities to which he and his 
young princely friend abandoned themselves. They, no doubt, led 
a gay life, and this eflfervescence only ceased after Gothe's nomina* 
tion to the rank of privy councillor, and after his having become 
acquainted with Frau von Stein, a lady of great accomplishments 
had refinement. His literary labours had been sadly interrupted 
by these irregularities, but now he was to begin a new chapter in his 
life. In August, 1779, he left with the young duke for Switzer- 
land, and when returning at the end of the same year, he devoted 
himself to his official duties, and to the promoting of agriculture, 
arts, and sciences, in his own country, without however neglecting 
his literary labours. To this period belong ' Briefe aus der Schweiz,' 
* die Fischerin,' and the opera ' Scherz, List und Rache.' The study 
of art, however, attracted his mind principally ; and, anxious to see 
the land of his dreams, in order to draw from the classical suil 
those sublime inspirations of which his subsequent mental achieve-' 
ments bear witness, he left on the 30th September, 1786, for Italy. 
He was. then in the full development of manhood, panting for 
knowledge. He saw Venice, Rome, and Naples. Here, amidst the 
immortal works of art, the imperishable monuments of the genius 
of man, his soul could revel in the glorious traditions of the past; 
here he could inspire himself with those noble thoughts, infused into 
some of his greatest creations, * Egmont,^ * Torquato Tasso,' ' Faust,' 
that treble halo round his immortal brow. Thus immeasurably 
improved, he returned home in the year 1788. * Egmont,' * Iphi- 
genia auf Tauris,^ 'Torquato Tasso,' followed each other in rapid 
mccession. His relations with Frau von Stein had ceased, because 
tiiat noble-minded lady felt indignant at Gdthe.'fk eQ»xA\xs^^^^ix^ 
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a Miss y ulpius. He began the study of Kant's critic of pore reason^ 
not agreeing in every respect with the tenets of that great philoso- 
pher, who drew his materials too exclusively from the world of the 
senses, whilst Gothe derived them from the souL His acquaintance 
with Schiller followed these philosophical pursuits^ which did not 
prevent him from publishing^ at the same time^ treatises on the 
metamorphosis of plants ; a work much attacked then, but highly 
appreciated now, in which he was anxious to show that it was the 
result of long and conscientious studies. 

In June, 1790, Gothe joined the duke of Weimar, then staying 
at the Prussian camp in Silesia^ but by no means relished 
the din and bustle of military life. He found time to write there a 
comic opera, and an essay on the development of animals. During 
the year 1791, which was spent very quietly, the duchess Amelia 
founded her Friday conversazione, attended by Gothe, Herder, 
Bertuch, Bdttiger, Hufeland, Bode, the stars par excellence of that 
era of intellectual pursuits. In 1792, 65the accompanied the duke 
in his campaign in Champagne, and after his return, undertook 
again the direction of the Weimar theatre. During these dramatic 
preparations, he wrote the * Grosz Kophta,' ' der Biirgergeneral,^ 
'die Aufgeregten,' ' Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten,' 
devoted himself to scientific researches, and prepared ' Reineke 
Fuchs.' 

From the year 1794, date those friendly and intellectual relations 
vnth Schiller, the residts of which proved highly beneficial to 
them, and to the literary world; for a mental interchange between 
men of such transcendant genius could not but promote the cause 
of literature, and cause emulation among those eager to follow the 
example. 

* For me it was like the setting-in of returning spring,' says 
GSthe, * when the seed springs up young, and the branches shoot 
forth their buds.' 

Upon Schiller the impression produced was dififerent. Much 
younger in years and experience, and of a totally diflFerent mental 
organization, he expressed his doubts that their natures, so dia- 
metrically opposed, should ever coalesce. The sequel, bowever, 
has pfroved that these apprehensions were erroneous. The corre- 
spondence between the immortal writers — a masterpiece of compo- 
sition, draws a faithfrd picture of their characters, and is highly to 
be recommended in an sesthetic point of view. 

The publication of the ' Xenien,' a critical periodical, sn^ested 
to Gothe by Martials, and the result of his intimacy vnth Schiller 
Jbad for object to encourage true g^ni\is, but unsparingly to condemn 
all that was shallow and hypocti\ica\. 
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It was a glorious struggle of emulation between two kindred 
minds^ and produced splendid fruits; for some of Gothe's finest 
ballads date from this period (' Erlkonig/ ^ Braut von Corinth/ 
*Gott und die Bajadere/) 'Wilhelm Meister/ begun in 1777, 
appeared now in 1790, it was rapidly followed by * Herrmann und 
Dorothea/ the former being a picture of worldly life, the latter the 
pore reflection of the German home circle. A dangerous illness, 
which befell him in the year 1801, interrupted his literary activity. 
His translations from Voltaire's 'Mahomet und Tancred,' and 
* Winkelmann und sein Jahrhundert ' belong to this period. Schil- 
ler's death, which took place in 1805, affected him greatly. No 
one had the courage at first to convey to him the intelligence. 
From the countenances of those around him, he saw that some- 
thing had occurred, and he was deeply affected when a lady 
informed him of the melancholy event. ' He is dead/ he said, in a 
£Ednt voice, and overcome by his feeling, wept bitterly. The loss 
he had sustained was irreparable. ' Half of my very existence 
is gone,^ he writes, in a letter to his dear friend Zelter. ^ My 
diary is a blank; the white pages intimate the blank in my 
existence — I take no interest in anything.^ In the year 1808, 
appeared the work of his life, the brightest star in the literature of 
Germany — * Faust/ a year later, the • Wahlverwandtschaften.' 

His health now began to give way, his hearing became im* 
paired, yet his intellect retained its former lucidity and vigour. 
The picturesque scenery around Ilmenau, and the bracing air of the 
hills surrounding it, apparently revived him. Hence it became his 
&vourite resort. Thither he repaired on his eighty-second birth- 
day, to spend it in retirement. After having mounted to the very 
top of those heights, beholding once more the little romantic wood- 
hut snugly concealed among the shrubs, where, in company with 
so many friends dear to his memory, but, alas 1 departed, he had 
spent BO many happy hours, and in reading once more what he, in 
times gone by, had written in pencil : — 



Ueber alien Gipfein ist Bah, 

In alien Wipfeln spurest da 

Kaam einen Haach, 

Die Yoglein schweigen im Walde, 

Warte nar, balde 

Bnhertdaauchl 



Hashed on the hill 

Is the breeze; 
Scarce by the zephyr 

The trees 
Softly are pressed; 
The wdodbird 's asleep on the bongh, 
Wait, then, and thoa 
Soon wilt find rest. — ^Bowbino^ 



Then the past, with its joys and sorrows, its soaring aspirations 
and withered hopes, passed once more, like a beautiful dream, before 
the old man^s mind, and, as if foreboding hi& v^'gto^jJo&XL^ ^ssA^ 
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he, melanclioly, with tears in his eyes, repeated the two kst 
verses : — 

Ja, warte ntir, balde Be patient, weary heart — ^anon 

Ruhest du aachi Thou, too, shalt be at peace! 

On the 16th of March^ 1832^ he was taken ill. It became evident 
that his last hour was approaching. Ottilie, one of his relatives, be- 
stowed upon him the most tender care. Her name was always on 
his lips. The serenity of his mind never left him. A little before 
his death, he became feverish. Look at that lovely face^ he said, 
and then, ' Light, light ! more light !' These were his last words. 
He then continued making signs, and ^ at half past twelve,' says 
Lewes, in his graphic account of the great man's last moments, ' he 
composed himself in the comer of his chair. The watcher placed 
a finger on her lip to intimate that he was asleep. If sleep it was^ 
it was a sleep in which a life glided from the world. He woke no 
more.' 

Let us now speak of his works. ' Gotz von Berlichingen,* the 
first, appeared in the year 1771. It contains the history of Gott- 
fried von Berlichingen of the iron hand, the Burgrave of the six- 
teenth century, who united in his person the qualities of Bayard, 
the knight * sans peur et sansreproche,^ to the freebooting propensi- 
ties of a hero of the Faustrecht era. Ardently attached to his 
emperor, and fighting his battles right gallantly, Gotz devoted 
himself also to pursuits of a more questionable character, by 
stopping travellers on the highroad, especially if he knew them to 
be the oppressors of the weak, and carried on, at the same time, his 
feuds against the bishops of Bamberg and Mayence. These con- 
tests, so full of historical interest, Gothe describes most graphically 
in his historical drama. The fact of its being a national subject 
could not but heighten the interest felt by the public at the time 
when it appeared, a period proverbially barren in national literary 
productions. There is a Shakespearian touch in this work, which, 
notwithstanding some remarks expressed to the contrary, cannot 
be denied. Gothe deviated here from the beaten path of his pre- 
decessors, and, instead of merely confining himself to imitate 
Shakespeare, he, as Yilmar tells us, ' raised here enthusiastically 
a subject derived &om the ancient national past, and treated it in- 
dependently, though in the spirit of the great bard. No other 
work of the author possesses, in the same degree, the spirit of ob- 
servation which knows how to identify itself, and to assimilate its 
own individuality with the subject treated, as Gotz von Berlichingen 
did. 'It is because Gothe did not, in harmony with the require-^ 
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ments of modem culture and criticism, oppose the past^ but em- 
braced it with fervour, because he bleuded the olden with modern 
times^ not attempting to represent the former in an idealic light, 
but making it speak for itself in its cheerful or gloomy mood, in its 
love and hatred; it is because he brought before us the great 
national movement of the sixteenth century, and made us judge 
its actors, not by their words, but by their deeds ; the the 
nation, in reading the drama, identified itself with the events on 
which it bears, recognising therein its own manners and those 
of its ancestors; the work found, on that account, an echo in the 
nation's heart, just as the great epics of antiquity had struck a 
similar chord in the national soul/ We are precluded from giving 
here many extracts of this great work, but we cannot refrain from 
pointing out two scenes full of dramatic interest, and stirringly 
graphic. The first is, that passing in the gipsy tent, sombre, yet 
beautifid, like one of those pictures of Bembrandt, iu which the 
gleams of light make the dark figures around appear still more 
gloomy. The second, of which we add a short extract, represents 
the secret tribunal (Vehmgericht), where Adelheid, the murderess 
of her husband, stands before the inexorable midnight judges of 
the middle age. 



(^GdtZf in einem finstem, engen Gewolbe. jEltester, Schworst da zn dem Gott der 

Die Bichter des hcimlichen Gerichts, alle Wahrheit, dass da die Wahrheit klagst? 

yennammt.) Kldger. Ichschwore. 

^littler, Bichter des heimlicheli Ge- JEltester, VSTurde es falsch befunden, 

richts, schwort ! auf Strang und Schwert, beutst da deinen Hals der Strafe des 

nnstiaflich za sein, zu richten im Yerhor- Mordes and des Ehebrachs? 

genen, za strafen im Yerborgenen, Gott Kldger, Icb biete. 

gleichl Sind eare Hcrzen rein und eare JEUester, Eare Stimme. (Sie reden 

SRinde, hebt die Anne erapor, raft iiber den heimlich za ihm). 

liissethater: wehel wehel Klitger, Bichter des heimlichen Ote- 

AUe, Wehel Wehel richts, was ist eaer Urtheil iiber Adelheid 

^Itesier. Bafer, beginne das Gericht I von Wei88lingen,bezuchtigt des Ehebrachs 

Eu/er. Ich, Bufer, rufc die Klage gegen and Mordes? 

den Missetiiater. DessHerz rein ist, dessen JEltester. Sterben soil sie! Sterben des 

Hande rein sind za schworen auf Strang bittern, doppelten Todes mit Strang and 

and Schwert, der klage bei Strang and Dolch, biissen doppelt doppelte Missethat. 

SchwertI Idagel klage! Streckt cure Hande empor undrafetwehe 

Kldger (tritt hervor). Mein Herz ist iiber sie! wehel wehl in die Hande des 

rein von Missethat, meine Hande von an- Bachers! 

schaldigem Blat, verzeih, mir Gott bose Alle, Wehe! Wehel Wehet 

Gedanken and hemme den Weg zam ^Itester. Bacher! Bacherl tritt aaf I 

Willen! Ich hebe meine Hand aof and Backer, (Tritt vor). 

klage, klage, klage. ^Itester. Fass hier Strang and Schwert 

^Itester, Wen klagst da an? sie zu tilgen von dem Angesicht des Him- 

Kl&ger, Klage an aaf Strang and mels binnen acht Tage Zeit. Wo da sie 

Schwert Adelheid von Weisslingen. Sie findest, niedermitihr,inStaab! Bichter, 

hat Ehebrachs sich schaldig gemacht, die ihr richtet im Yerborgenen, Gott 

ihren Mann vergiftet darch ihren Knaben. gleich, bewahrt eaer Herz vor Missethat 

Der Knabe hat sich selbst gerichtet. Der and eare Hand vor anschaldigem Blut. 
Ibnn ist todt. 
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It is remarkable^ that^ shortly after the publication of Gotz yon 
Berlichingen, a drama so full of genuine national life, and evincing 
BO much mental vigour on the part of its author^ Gothe should have 
written a novel so deficient in this respect We allude to — 

'Werthbr's Leiden/ 

A work in which the prevailing tendencies of the age are faith- 
fully reflected^ and, on that account, created an immense sen- 
aation throughout Germany. Sentimentalism reigned supreme 
at that time. Germany was in its tearful mood. Various asso- 
ciations and orders had sprung up in every direction for the pur- 
suit of something mysteriously sublime, yet hopelessly unattainable. 
The mind was unsettled by the pursuit of an indefinite aim, and 
our universities had caught the prevailing mania. It did not spare 
Gothe, but having fortunately vented itself in • Werther's Leiden,' 
the cure became perfect. The iacidents referred to in * Werther' 
are intimately interwoven with the events of his own life. We 
have, in our biographical sketchy already alluded to this subject, 
and repeat only here that young Mr. Jerusalem, the son of the 
celebrated divine, had^ in consequence of an unfortunate love, 
committed suicide in the town of Wetzlar. The melancholy event 
had reacted upon Gothe's mind^ whose own heart-affair bore some 
analogy to that of this wretched youth, though, happily, it did 
not drive him to the committal of a similar crime. The effect 
of Werther was prodigious. 'That nameless interest,* remarks 
Carlyle, ' the blind struggle of a soul in bondage, that high, 
sad, longing discontent, which was agitating every bosom, had 
driven Gothe almost to despair; all felt it; he alone could give it 
voice, and here lies the secret of his popularity; in his deep sus- 
ceptive heart he felt a thousand times more keenly what every one 
was feeling ; with the creative gift which belonged to him as a poet, 
he^ bodied it forth into visible shape, gave it a local habitation and 
a name ; and so made himself the spokesman of his generation.' 

Werther is but the cry of that dim-rooted pain under which all 
thoughtful men of a certain age were languishing ; it paints the 
misery, it passionately utters the complaints, and the heart and 
voice, all over Europe, at once respond to it. 

The characters in this novel would have appeared less genuine had 
they not been copied from life, and it is evident that the suffer- 
ings described therein, were at one time keenly felt by the author 
himself. It created a sensation not only in Germany, but through" 
out Europe, because the sound struck a chord in the hearts of 
an those who love. 
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We can only cursorily allude to other productions of Gothe, 
comparatively of little merit, dating from the same period, such 
as * Stella/ • Vater Brei/ * Satyros/ ' der Jahrmarkt zu Plunders- 
weilern/ in order to speak at greater length of those creations 
embodying the lofty aspirations kindled on the classical soil of 
Italy, the first of which is 

'Iphigenia aup Tauris.' 

In this remarkable work^ Gothe has admirably blended the 
traditions of the classical past with the manners and predilec- 
tions of his own time. It is the most perfect Grecian creation 
wrapt in a Teutonic garb, remarkable alike for depth, purity, and 
exquisite beauty of language. ' Iphige^ia ' marks a period in 
Obthe's literary career. The wild stream which in 'Werther' 
overstepped its borders, had re-entered its bed to flow on, hencefor- 
ward, calmly and placidly. The poem is based on the well-known 
Grecian legend of Iphigenia, who, on the point of being sacrificed 
at Aulis, is borne away by Diana to the inhospitable shore of 
Scythia, where she becomes a priestess of that goddess. Orestes, her 
brother, tormented by the furies for having committed matricide, 
and driven to madness, arrives with his friend Pylades, in Scythia, 
whither he had proceeded to get possession of the image of Diana, 
which, once obtained, would, acccording to the Delphic oracle, 
restore him to reason. Gothe exquisitely describes in this poem 
the softening influence of Iphigenia, whose angelic form, appears 
as the purest impersonification of her sex. A guardian angel 
to her afSicted brother, she devotes herself with a sister's afiection to 
all the duties of a woman, spreading peace and happiness around 
her, and finally, by her unremitting care, restoring her brother to 
reason. She is the truest type of her own sex, proving in her 
own person, the truth contained in the immortal lines of 
the bard, 

Ehret die Fraucn, sie flechten und weben 
Himmlische Kosen ins irdische Leben. 

In G others 'Iphigenia,' however, we see no longer the dark-eyed 
fanatical priestess, as described in ' Euripides,* shrinking from no 
sacrifice to fulfil the duties of her mission, but a gentle, tearful, 
German lady, aux yeux bleus, who allows her feelings to get the 
better of the stem exigencies of her awful calling; showing a 
want of passion which more than one critic has objected to. 
Listen to the following lines, in which the longings after her 
distant home, and those dear to her, are uppermost in the heart 
of this priestess of the stern goddess. 

Q 
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So xnanches Jahr bewahrt mich hier Weh dem, der fern von Eltem und 6e- 

verborgen scliwistern 

Ein hoher Wille, dem ich mich ergebe; Ein einsam Leben fuhrtl Ihm zehrt 
Doch immer bin icb, wie im ersten, der Gram 

fremd. Das nachste Gliick vor seinen Lippen . 
Denn ach mich treunt das Meer von den weg, 

Geliebten Ihm schwarmen abwarts die Gedanken 

Und an dem Ufer steh* ich lange Tage, Nach seines Vaters Hallen, wo die 
Das Land der Griechen mit der Seele Sonne 

suchend; Zuerst den Hinmiel vor ihm an&chloss, 
Doch gegen meine Seufzer bringt die wo 

Welle Sich Mitgebome spielend fest nnd fester 

Nor dumpfeXonebransendnur heriiber. Mit sanften Banden an einander kniipf- 

ten. 

Egmont. 

Gothe, to whom history always appeared to possess a subordi- 
nate character, wished to trace in Egmont a picture of a hero, of hw 
own creation. Gotz von BerUchingen moving in a monarchical 
sphere, had found therein the necessary food for his aspirations, while 
Egmont is always in antagonism with the political atmosphere 
he breathes. It is an essentially ideal character ; a knight in the 
full sense of the meaning, devoted to his king; a trusty friend, 
with love and freedom burning within his heart. Idolized by 
the people, whose cause he had espoused, among whom his com- 
manding figure and his winning manners readily found partisans, 
he, in the frankness of his heart, not heeding the warnings 
of a devoted friend, trusts in the honour of a prince, and 
accomplishes thus his ruin. ' Clarchen,' the humble peasant-girl, 
upon whose brow nature itself had impressed the stamp of the 
nobility of the heart, clings to him she loves even unto death. 
This character, the most prominent in the drama, is drawn with a 
master's hand. There is a halo spread round the sweet figure of 
this guardian angel of a man in misfortune, for her very being is 
identified with that of Egmont. To her the grave has no terrors; 
for a woman's love is boundless, and the intense soulfulness infused 
into this character, leaves no doubt that Gothe traced here, as he 
was wont to do, an episode of his own life, of his own disappointed 
early love in Sesenheim. 

Philip II. of Spain has sent the Duke of Alva to the Netherlands 
to rule that land with a sterner hand than Queen Margaret had 
done. The ascendancy acquired by the Prince of Orange and 
Coimt Egmont over the public mind, causes Philip to suspect the 
latter of favouring Protestantism. Egmont, enjoying the implicit 
confidence of his Royal Mistress, is the idol of (the citizens of 
Brussels. The storm is gathering, and the Prince of Orange, 
anxious for the safety oi Ma ftieud, N^ixA^ eiwdeavours to make him 
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leave the country before the arrival of Alva. Egmont is determined 
to remain at Brussels and to stand by its brave citizens; but love 
has also something to do with this resolve; for he is attached to 
Clarchen, the daughter of an humble [citizen. Alva arrives, and 
his presence spreads terror around. Fearing to arrest Egmont, 
the Spanish General sends his son Ferdinand with a message to the 
Count, inviting him to the castle; and Ferdinand, not suspecting 
his father's treachery,''prevails on Egmont to accept the invitation. 
Here an interview takes place between them, and when Egmont, 
in the frankness of his heart, expresses himself warmly on the poli- 
tical aspect of affairs, he is arrested, imprisoned, and condemned to 
death. Abandoned by everybody, he finds in Clarchen his only 
comforter. She vainly rouses the citizens to rebellion, remind- 
ing them of their former enthusiasm for Count Egmont; but 
cowardice reigns supreme. We give here Egmont' s soliloquy in 
his prison, dimly lighted by a lamp. Resting on a couch, in anti- 
cipation of his execution, the past like a beautiful dream passes 
once more before his imagination^ and he exclaims : — 

Alter Freund ! itnmer getreuer Schlaf, fliehst du mich auch wie die iibrigen 
Freimde ? Wie willig senktest du dich auf mein freies Haupt herunter, und 
kUhltest wie ein schoner Myrtenkranz der Liebe meine Schlafe©! Mitten 
unter Waffen, auf der Woge des Lebens, ruht' ich leicht athmend, wie ein 
aufquellender Knabe, in deinen Armen. Wenn Sturme durch Zweige und 
Blatter saus'ten, Ast und Wipfel sich knirrend bewegten, blieb innerst doch 
der Kern des Herzens ungeregt. Was schiittelt dich nun ] was erschiittert 
den festen treuen Sinn? Ich fuhl's, es ist.der Klang der Mordaxt, die an 
meiner Wurzel nascht. Noch steh' ich aufrecht, und ein innrer Schauer 
durchfahrt mich. Ja, sie iiberwindet, die verratherische Gewalt; sie 
tintergrabt den festen hohen Stamm, und eh' die Rinde dorrt, stUrzt krachend 
und zerchmetternd deine Kjrone. 

Old friend, ever faithful sleep, dost thou abandon me like all my other 
friends ] How willingly didst thou descend once on my head, when I was free, 
cooling my temples with love's fair laurel-wreath. Gently breathing like a 
lovely youth I reposed on. the waves of hfe amidst the clang of arms. While 
storms were raging through the branches, and leaves, and bough, and crowns 
were violently shaken, my inmost heart remained unmoved. What is it 
that makes me tremble now, and causes the firm soul to quiver 1 

I hear the sound of the destroying axe, gnawing at the root. I am still 
erect, and an inward shudder seizes me. 

Yes, the treacherous power is victorious, it undermines the high and firm 
stem, and before the bark is withered, the crown gives way and lies crushed 
on the ground. 

He then proceeds to express more forcibly that nameless longing 
felt by a man who conscious of his strength, and disengaged of the 
fetters which have restrained him, enters the world full of lofty 
aspirations and noble resolves. 

In's Feld, wo aus der Erde dampfend lede nachste Wohlthat den ^<C1a.i^w^^Ma.^ 
doroh die HimxaeJ wehead ftUe Segen der Ocstime \xna umm\.\«m\ ^^^^:t^ 
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dem erdgebornen Riesen gleich, von der Beruhrung unsrer Mutter kraftiger 
uns in die H5he reiszen ; wo wir die Menschheifc ganz, uud menschliche 
Begier in alien Adeni f iihlen ; wo das Verlangen vorzudringen, zu besiegen, 
zu erhaschen, seine Faust zu brauchen, zu besitzen, zu erobern, durch die 
Seelo des jungen Jagers glliht : wo der Soldat sein angebornes Recht auf alle 
Welt mit raschem Schritt sich anmaszt, und in fiirchterlicher Freiheit wie 
ein Hagelwetter durch Wiese, Feld undj Wald verderbend streicht, und keine 
Grenzen kennt^ die Menschenhand gezogen. 

TORQUATO TasSO. 

The dramatis personse in this drama are, Alphonso, Duke of Fer- 
rara, Leonora d'Este, sister of the duke, Leonora Sanvitale, Countess 
of Scandiano, Torquato Tasso, and Antonio Montecattino, Secretary 
of State. TassOj the poet, full of soaring aspirations, forms here a 
striking contrast to Antonio, the man of the world. The former has 
fallen in love with Leonora d'Este, called here always Princess, her 
friend appearing under the name of Leonora. The first act passes 
in the garden of the country palace of Belriquardo. The princess 
and Leonora have placed wreathes on the busts of the epic poets 
Virgil and Ariosto, and feel happy in this charming retreat, which 
calls back to the mind of the princess the happy scenes of her 
childhood. She exclaims : — 

Wir konnen anser sein und stundenlang Here we possess ourselves back into 
Uds in die gold'ne Zeit der Dichter traumen, The golden age which poets sing, 
Und dieses neue Griin und diese Sonne And the fresh green and this bright son 

Bringt das Gefiihl mir jener Zeit zuriick. recall 

The feelings of those times.* 

The princess loves Tasso, but," knowing what she owes to her 
rank, she stifles the ardent feelings within her heart. Alfonso 
enters, followed by Tasso, who presents his * Jerusalem Delivered' 
to the duke, the poet's manners shewing already the sad mental 
storm which subsequently was to burst out so fiercely. The prin- 
cess, to acknowledge the genius of the poet, wishes to place the 
laurel on his own brow, to which Tasso, however, objects. 

O hebt ihn auf, ihr Gotter, und verklart Take it away; 

Ihn zwischen Wolken, dass er hoch und O take, ye gods, this glory from my brow! 

hoher Hide it again in clonds ! Bear it aloft 

Und unerreichbar schwebe I dass mein To heights all unattainable, that still 

Leben My whole of life for this great recompenoe 

Nach diesem Ziel ein ewig Wandeln sei. Bo one eternal course. 

Antonio, jealous of the favour enjoyed by Tasso, wounds the 
feelings of the latter by some ironical remarks, made in allusion to 
his beiDg crowned by the side of Ariosto. 

Wcr neben diesen Mann sich wagen darf Who Tcntures near this man to pl*w 
Verdient fiir seine Kiihnheit schon den himself, 
Kranz. Even for his boldness may deserve • 

crown. 



The English text is taken from BlacfcuoocCs Ediu.MogawaeN^J^X^X!^* 
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Thus the seeds of enmity are sown between them. In the 
second Act, we see the Princess endeavouring to heal the poet's 
wounded feelings, but in vain. There is now a barrier between the 
two which seems insurmountable, and the poet thus gives utter- 
ance to these feelings : — 

This man possesses all in which I fail, May possess much, mar, in hcstowinf^, be 

Except the graces, they never stood at his Most bountiful, but never will a friend, 

cradle; Or loved disciple on his bosom rest. 
And he whom the sweet sisters visit not 

In this interview, the Princess conceals her attachment with 
consummate skill, evincing the refined tact of the true lady, 
who has always a fitting remark to make, and endeavours to sober 
down the impassioned language of the poet. Conscious of the influ- 
ence thus exercised, she remarks : — 

Willst da genau erfahren was sich ziemt, Wouldst thou define exactly what is 
So frage nur bei edlen Frauen an. fitting, 

Thou shouldst apply, methinks, to noble 
women. 

These words are still sounding in the poet's ear, who, calmed, 
endeavours to bring about a reconciliation with Antonio, but the 
latter receives his advances coldly. Hard words are exchanged 
on either side; and when Tasso, in his fiery passion, has just 
challenged his adversary to combat, Alfonso, the duke, enters. 
Having heard of what has passed, and angry at finding his hospi- 
tality violated in his own castle, Tasso is told to consider himself a 
prisoner. Then follows a scene between Antonio and Alfonso, in 
which the diplomatist shews himself in his true colours. Released, 
through the intercession of the princess, Tasso determines to 
proceed to Bome, but in a moment of ungovernable passion 
he, in taking leave, forgets himself, and is disdainfully repulsed by 
the Princess. The duke, witness of this unpleasant finale, now 
orders Tasso, on the plea of insanity, to be imprisoned. Entrusted 
to the guardianship of Antonio, the latter, forgetting his former 
enmity, feels, from this moment, for the unhappy poet only 
pity and friendship. Thus ends the career of this great poet, who 
consoles himself in his misfortune with the reflection that, though 
deprived of everything, the tear to weep, and the speech to give 
utterance to the feelings of his heart still remained to him. 

Sie liess im Schmerz mir Melodie nnd Rede Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qua! 
Die tie&te Fulle meiner Noth zu klagen; yerstummt, 

Gab mir ein Gott zu singcn, wie ich leide. 

Tasso is a dramatic poem, in which the chief character is beau- 
tifully, but perhaps not quite correctly, drawn. The hero, as 
well as all the other figuz'es do not seem to \\a\e ft^xww^^toxsi^^ 
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classical soil. We are here again reminded of Weimar, witt its 
Gothe-episodes ; efforts are made to blend the Teutonic with the 
southern element ; hence the constant psychological conflict between 
characters naturally opposed to one another. The peevish, awk- 
ward, irresolute Tasso is not of southern growth ; the imrestrained 
frankness, the charming abandon shown by the princess and 
Eleanor, whose conversation reflects all the hidden secrets of the 
woman's heart, and brings before us love in its purest form, bear 
evidently a German stamp. This Antonio, at first cold, reserved, 
but too much tutored to shew openly his enmity towards his adver- 
sary, appearing finally before us in a sympathetic character, this 
Italian, actually ^ schwarming,' in the true German style, has 
something unreal in it, which must strike those acquainted with the 
workings of the human heart. Yet, we must confess that great 
aesthetic skill has been bestowed upon each character taken sepa- 
rately, whilst the purity and beauty of language in which the 
sentiments are uttered, will always render this dramatic poem a 
work worthy of imitation. 

We cannot refrain from giving a few lines, relating to the con- 
versation between the princess and Leonora, in which the former 
pours out the feelings of her suffering heart in a manner calcu- 
lated to awaken our sympathy with a lady in whom the feeling of 
duty conquers even that of love. How beautiful the following 
words addressed by Leonora to her friend : — 

Wohl ist 8ie schon die Welt I in ihren 'The world is beautifal! In its wide circoiti 

Weiten How much of good is stirring here and 
Bewegt sich so viel Gates hin nnd her I there I 

Ach, dass es imnier nur um einen Schritt Alas! that it should ever seem re- 
Von uns sich zu entfemen scheint, moved 

Und unsere bange Sehnsucht durch das Just one step off I Throughout the whole 

Leben of life, 

Auch Schritt vor Schritt bis nach dcm Step after step, it leads our sick desire 

Grabe lockt. E'en to the grave; so rarely do men find 

So selten ist es, dass die Menschen finden, What yet seem'd destined for them— » 
Was ihnen doch bestimmt gewcsen scheint, rarely held, 

So selten dass sie das erhalten, was auch What once the hand has fortunately 

einmal clasped, 

Die begliickte Hand ergriff. What has been given us, rends itself away, 

Es reisst sich los, was erst sich uns ergab, And what we clutch'd, we let loose 
Wir lassen los, was wir begierig fassten. again. 

Es giebt ein Gliick, allein wir kennen*s nicht, There is a happiness— we know it not, 

Wir kennen's wohl und wissen*s nicht zu We know it, and we know not how to 
scfaatzen. prize it/ 

* WaHRHEIT und DlCHTUNG ^ 

Is the novel of Gothe's own intellectual life described by himself. 
We follow here his splendid genius in its development year after 
year, are led into the privacy of his own home, and brought into 
contact with that host of gifted men who found in him the 
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noblest pattern* It is interesting to see therein the origin 
of his great mental products, and how an apparently insignifi- 
cant circumstance would furnish his mighty intellect with the neces* 
sary materials for works now admired by posterity. But, in- 
dependently of the stirring interest which the autobiography of a 
man of Gothe's calibre necessarily causes, the work is, at the same 
time, a valuable contribution to the critical literature of Germany, 
containing, as it does, Gothe's own reflections on the character 
and writings of his contemporaries. 

We arvTE here a few of Gothb's "Remarks on German Writers contained 

IN *DlCHTUNa UND WaHRHEIT.' 

Jung Stilling. Belief in G^od, and fidelity towards men, were always his 
dearest companions. Den QIauben an Gott, und die Treue gegen den 
Mensohen, hatte er immer zu seinem kostlichsten Geleit. 

Klofstook. He was small in stature, but well made ; his manner graye 
and measured without being stiff; his conversation well poised and agree- 
able; altogether his presence reminded one of the diplomatist. Er war 
klein von Person, aber gut gebaut ; sein Betragen emst und abgemessen ohne 
steif zu sein ; seine Unterhaltung bestimmt imd angenehm. Im Ganzen 
hatte seine Gegenwart etwas yon der eines Diplomaten. 

Zimmermann. Tall and strongly built, naturally impetuous and straight- 
forward, he had his exterior and conduct perfectly under his control. His 
conversation was varied and highly instructive. Dieser, gross und stark ge- 
baut, von Natur heftig und gerade vor sich hin, hatte doch sein Aeusseres und 
sein Betragen vollig in seiner (Jewalt. Seine Unterredung war mannichfaltig 
und hochst unterrichtend. 

Von Salis. Grave and intellectual. Ein emster, verstandiger Mann. 

Spinoza. The Article Spinoza, in Bayle's Dictionary, made me uncomfort- 
able and distrustful. At first the man is described as an atheist, and his 
tenets as highly objectionable ; but, afterwards, it is admitted, that he was a 
quiet, thoughtftil man, devoted to his studies, communicative,and a good citizen. 
Hence it appeared to me that they had forgotten the scriptural text, " By their 
fruits you shall recognise them ! '* for why should a life, pleasing to God and 
man, spring from pernicious motives] Der Artikel Spinoza, in Bayle's Worter- 
buohe, erregte in mir Unbehagen und Misstrauen. Zuerst wird der Mann als 
Atheist, und seine Meinuugen als hochst verwerflich angegeben, so dann aber 
nigestanden; dass er ein ruhig nachdenkender, und seinen Studien oblie- 
gender Mann, ein guter Staatsbiirger gewesen sei. 

Lbbsing. On Minna von Barnhelm. Distinct from Klopstock and Gleim, 
ho willingly sacrificed his personal dignity, because he thought he might 
regain it whenever he pleased, and found his pleasure in a dissolute public- 
house^ and worldly lifQ. Requiring always a counter-balance to his migbty 
struggling soul, he had gone and entered the suite of General Tauenzien. One 
easily sees how his dramatic work was written between war and peace, hatred 
and inclination. Der, im Gegensatz von Elopstock und Gleim, die pers()nliche 
Wiirde gem wegwarf, weil er sich zutraute, sie jeden Augenblick wieder auf- 
nehmen zu konnen. Gefiel sich in einem zerstreuten Wirthshaus- und Welt- 
kben. Da er gegen sein machtig strebendes IxmeiQ b>\i^\;& qVh %<^^^\^*i!^ 
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Glegengewicht brauohte, so hatte er sich auch la das Gefolge des Genenb 
Tauenzien begeben. Man erkennt leicht^ wie das Stuck zwischen Erieg and 
Frieden, Hass und Neigung erzeugt ist. 

BoDMER. However much painstaking, he has always been theoreticallj 
and practically a child. His Noachide was a perfect symbol of a mighty 
deluge round the German Parnassus. So viel er sich auch bemiihte, ist er doch 
theoretisch und praktisch ein Kind geblieben. Seine Noachide war ein 
voUkommenes Symbol der um den deutschen Pamass angeschwollenen Wasser- 
fluth. 

Brettinger was an able, learned man, ^VL ofjSQmmon_gfinse, to whom, in 
looking well around Kim, all the requirements of poetry did not escape. Brei 
linger war ein tuchtiger, gelehrter, einsichtsvoller Mann, dem, als er sich recht 
umsah, die sammtlichen Erfordernisse einer Dichtung nicht entgingen. 

ScHLOSSER. I found a young, well-built man, with a round, compact ftM 
the features of which were by no means blunt. The shape of his prominent 
forehead, between black eyebrows and cxwls, shewed gravity, severity, periu^ 
obstinacy. Ich fand einen jungen, wohlgebauten Mann, mit einem mnden 
zusammen gefaszten Gesicht, ohne dasz die Ziige desshalb stumpf gewesen 
waren. Die Form seiner gerundeten Stirne zwischen schwarzen Augenbraonen 
und Locken deutete anf Ernst, Strenge und vielleicht Eigensinn. 

Gerstenberg. a fine, but odd talent, painstaking ; whose merit is also 
appreciated ; but, taking him all in all, he causes little pleasure. Ein schSnefl^ 
aber bizarres. Talent nimmt sich auch zusammen ; sein Verdienst wird ge* 
schatzt, macht aber im Ganzen wenig Freude. 

Gleih. Rather verbose, naturally fond of ease, hardly concise enongb, 
even in his war-songs. Weitschweifig, behaglich von Natur, wird kaum einmal 
concis in den Kriegsliedern. 

Eamlbr. More critic, than poet. He begins to collect what the Germans 
have produced in the lyric field, but finding that there is scarcely a poem 
that satisfies him, he thinks he must omit, criticise, and change, in order to 
get things into some shape. 

GoTZ VON Berlichxngen. By taking constant interest in Shakespeare*! 
works, my mind had so much expanded, that the narrow stage, and the short 
time, devoted to a dramatic representation, appeared to me insufficient to 
produce something remarkable. The life of the brave G3tz von Berlichiugen 
described by himself, drove me to the description of historical events. Dtudi 
die fortdauemde Theilnahme an Shakespere's Werken, hatte ich mir den 
Geist so ausgeweitet, dass mir der enge BUhnenraum imd die kurze, einer 
Vorstellung zugemessene Zeit keineswegs hinlanglich schien, um etwas Bedeu* 
tendes vorzutragen. Das Leben dos biedem G5tz von Berlichingen, von ihm 
selbst beschrieben, trieb mich in die historische Behandlungsart. 

Gellert. The veneration and love universally enjoyed by Grellert wbb 
extraordinary. I had often visited him, and been kindly received. Not tall 
in figure, elegant, rather spare, with a look more gentle than sad, with a 
beautiful forehead, and an aquiline nose not too large, a finely cut mouth, a 
pleasing oval face — his presence was agreeable and wished for. Dk 
Verehrung und Liebe, welche Gellert von alien Leuten genoss^ war aIlS8ero^ 
dentlich. Ich hatte ihn schon oft besucht, und war freundlich von ihm 
aufgenommen worden. Nicht gross von Gestalt, zierlich aber nicht hager, 
sanfte, eher traurige Augen, eine sehr schSne Stim, eine nicht Ubertriebeno 
HabiohtBnaae, ein feiner Mund, ein ^e{&.\l\^ea Oval des Gesichts^ Alles maohta 
seiDe Qegenw&vt angenehm und vmnsc\iena^«rV\i. 
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Im Leben kommt es bios auf s Thun an ; das Geniessen and Leiden fiudet 
sich Yon selbst. 

Wie das Erhabene von Dammerung und Nacht, wo sicb die Gestalten ver- 
einigen, gar leicht erzeugt wird, so wird es dagegen vom Tage verscheucht, 
der alles sondert und trennt, und so muss es auch durch jede wachsende £il- 
dung vernichtet werden, wenn es nicht gliicklich genug ist, sich zu dem 
Scbdnen zu fluchten und sich innig mit ihm zu vereinigen, wodurch denn 
beide gleich unsterblich und unverwustlich sind. 

Wir befinden uns in einem Zustande, der, wenn er uns auch niederzuziehen 
und zu drlicken scheint, dennoch Gelegenheit giebt, ja zur Pflicht macht, uns 
zu erheben/und die Absichten der Gottheit dadurch zu erfiillen, dass wir, 
iudem wir von einer Seite uns zu verselbsten genothigt sind, von der andern 
in regehnassigen Pulsen uns zu entselbstigen nicht versaumen. 

Sehen wir wahrend unseres Lebensganges dasjenige von andern goleistet, 
wozu wir selbst friiher cinen Beruf fUhlten, ihn aber, mit manchem andern, 
aufgebeu mussten : dann tritt das schSne Gefiihl ein, dass die Menschheit 
zusammen erst der wahre Meusch ist, und dass der Einzelne nur froh und 
gliicklich sein kann, wenn er den Muth hat, sich im Ganzen zu fuhlen. 

Alle Menschen guter Art empfinden bei zunehmender Bildung, dass sie auf 
der Welt eine doppelte RoUe spielen, eine wirkliche und eine ideelle, und in 
diesem Gefuhl ist der Grund alles Edlen aufzusuchen. Was uns fur eine 
wirkliche zugetheilt sei, erfahren wir nur allzu deutlich; was die zweite 
betrifft, dariiber konnen wir selten in's Klaro kommen. Der Mensch mag 
seine hohere Bestimmung auf Erden oder im Himmel, in der Gegenwaii 
oder in der Zukunft suchen, so bleibt er desshalb doch innerlich einem 
ewigen Schwanken, von aussen einer immer storenden Einwirkun^ ausgesetzt^ 
bis er ein- fur allemal den Entschluss fasst zu erklaren : das Rechte sei das, 
was ihm gemass ist. 

Es sind wenige Biographien, welche einen reinen, ruhigen, staten Fort- 
schritt des Individuums darstellen kSnnen. Unser Leben ist, wie das Ganze 
in dem wir enthalten sind, auf eine unbegreifliche Weise aus Freiheit und 
Nothwendigkeit zusammengesetzt. Unser WoUen ist ein VorausverkUnden 
dessen, was wir unter alien Umstanden thun werden. Diese Umstando aber 
ergreifen uns auf ihre eigne Weise. Das Was liegt in uns, das Wie hangt 
selten von uns ab, nach aem WaiTim dUrfen wir nicht fragen, und desshsub 
verweisst man ims mit Eecht auf s Quia. 

Alles Behagen am Leben ist auf eine regelmassige Wiederkebr der aussem 
Dinge gegriindet, Der Wechsel von Tag und Nacht, der Jahreszeiten, der 
Bliithen und Fruchte, und was uns sonst von Epoche zu Epoche entgegentritt, 
damit wir es geniessen konnen und sollen, diese sind die eigentlichen Trieb- 
fedem des irdischen Lebens. .Te offener wir fUr diese Geniisse sind, desto 
glucklicher fuhlen wir uns ; walzt sich aber die Verschiedenheit dieser Er- 
scheinungen vor uns auf und nieder, ohne dass wir daran Theil nehmen, sind 
wir gegen so holde Anerbietungen unempfanglich : dann tritt das grosste 
Uebel, die schwerste Krankheit ein, man betrachtet das Leben als eine ekel- 
hafte Last. 

Unser physisches sowohl als geselliges Leben, Sitten, Gewohnheiten, Welt- 
klugheit, rhilosophie, Beligion, ja so manches zufallige Ereigniss, alles ruft 
uns zu : dass wir entsagen sollen. So manches was uns innerlich eigenst 
angehdrt, sollen wir nicht nach aussen hervorbilden : was wir von aussen zu 
EigSiUzung unseres Wesens bediirfen, wird uns entzogen, dagegen aber so 
vieles aufgedrungen, das uns so fremd als lastig ist. — Nur wenige Menschen 
giebt es, die solche unertragliche Empfindung vorausahnen und, mn alien 
partiellen Besignationen auszuweichen, sich ein- fur allemal im Ganzen 
resigniren. Diese iiberzeugen sich von dem Ewigen, Nothwendigen, Gesetz- 
lichen, und suchen sich solche Begriffe zu bilden, welche unverwUstlich sind, 
ja durch die Betrachtung des Ver^ngliohen nicht aufgehoben, sondem viel- 
mehr best&tigt werden. 
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Ml8GELLANiEA. 

Die Kunst ruht auf einer Art reliffiosem SiDn, auf einem tiefen unerschiit- 
lichen Ernst ; deswegen sie sich auch so gem mit der Religion vereinigt. Die 
Religion bedarf keines Kunstsinnes, sie ruht auf ihrem eignen Ernst ; sie ver- 
leiht aber auch keinen, so wenig sie Geschmack giebt. 

Die Schonheit ist das hochste Princip und der hochste Zweck der Kunst. 

Der Mensch ist nicht bios ein denkendes, er ist zugleich ein empfindendes 
Wesen. Er ist ein Ganzes, eine Einheit vielfacher, innig verbundner KrSfke, 
und zu diesem Ganzen des Menschen muss das Kunstwerk reden, es muss 
dieser reichen Einheit, dieser einigen Mannigfaltigkeit in ihm entaprechen. 

Es giebt uberall in der Welt solche Manner, denen es um das Gegriindete 
und von da aus um den wahren Fortschritt der Menschheit zu thun ist. Aber 
der Weg den sie einschlagen, der Schritt den sie halten, ist nicht eines Jeden 
Sache ; die eigentlichen Lebemenschen woUen geschwinder gefordert sein 
und deshalb lehnen sie ab und verhindern die Fordemiss dessen, was sie 
eelbst fordem konnte. Die Ernsten miissen deshalb eine stille fast gedriickte 
Kirche bilden, da es vergebens ware, der breiten Tagesfluth sich entgegen zu 
setzen ; standhaft aber musz man seine Stellung zu behaupten suchen, bis die 
Stromung voriibergegangen ist. 

Nichts ist wiederwartiger als die Majoritat : denn sie besteht aus wenigen 
krSftigen Vorgangern, aus Schelmen, die sich accommodiren, aus SchwacheD, 
die sich assimiliren, und der Masse, die nach trollt, ohne nur im mindesten zu 
wissen was sie will. 

Der wimderbarste Irrthum ist derjenige, der sich auf uns selbst und unsere 
Krafte bezieht, dass wir nach einem Ziel streben, das wir nie erreichen kon- 
nen. Und doch, sehr oft, wenn wir uns von dem Beabsichtigten fiir ewig 
getrennt sehen, haben wir schon auf unserm Wege irgend ein anderes Wiin- 
schenswerthes gefunden, etwas uns Gemasses, mit dem uns zu begniigen wir 
eigentlich geboren sind. 

Briefe gehoren imter die wichtigsten Denkmaler, die der einzehie Mensch 
hinterlassen kann. Lebhafte Personen stellen sich schon bei ihren Selbst- 
gesprachen manchmal einen abwesenden Freund als gegenwartig vor, dem sie 
ihre innersten Gesinnungen mittheilen, und so ist auch der Brief eine Art von 
Selbstgesprach. Denn oft wird ein Freund, an den man schreibt, mehr der 
Anlass als der Gegen stand des Briefes. Was uns freut oder schmerzt, driickt 
Oder beschaftigt, los't sich von dem Herzen los, und als dauernde Spuren 
eines Daseins, eines Zustandes sind solche Blatter fiir die Nachwelt immer 
wichtiger, je mehr dem Schreibenden nur der Augenblick vorschwebte, je 
weniger ihm eine Folgezeit in den Sinn kam. 

Man muss die Menschen nur mit dem Kramergewicht, keinesweges mit der 
Goldwage wiegen, wie es, leider, sogar oft Freunde untereinander aus hypo- 
chondrischer Grille und seltsamer Anforderung zu thun pflegen. 

AUe Liebe bezieht sich auf Gegenwart. Die Liebe des Gottlichen strebt 
immer darnach, sich dag Hochste zu vergegenwartigen. 

Das ist die gSttliche Kraft der Liebe, von der man nicht aufhort zu singen 
und zu sagen, dass sie in jedem Augenblick die herrlichen Eigenschaften des 
geliebten Gegenstandes neu hervorbringt, in den kleinsten Theilen ausbildet, 
im Ganzen umfasst, bei Tage nicht rastet, bei Nacht nicht ruht, sich an 
ihrem eignen Werke entziickt, iiber ihre eigne rege Thatigkeit erstaunt, das 
Bekannte immer neu findet, weil es iu jedem Augenblioke, in dem siissesten 
aller Geschafte wieder neu erzeugt wild. Ja^ das Bild der Geliobten kann 
nicht alt werden, denn jeder Moment ist seine Geburtsstunde. 

Wenn die gesunde Natur des Menschen als ein Ganzes wirkt, wenn er sich 
in der Welt als in einem grossen, schonen, wlirdigen und werthen Ganzen 
fiihlt, wenn das harmonische Behagen ihm ein reines, freies EntzUcken ge- 
wahrt ; dann wiirde das WeltaU, wenn es sich selbst empfinden konnte, als 
an sein Ziel gelangt, auf jauchzen und den Gipfel des eignen Werdens und 
Wesens bewundern. Denn wozu dient alle der Aufwand von Sonnen und 
Planetenund Monden, von Sternen und Milchstrassen, von Kometen und 
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NebenfleckeD, von gewordeneniuid werdenden Welten, wenn sich nicht zuletzt 
ein glucklicher Mensch unbewusst seines Daseins erfi*eut. 

Das ist der Vorzug edler Naturen, dass ihr Hinscheiden in hohere Regionen 
segnend wirkt, wie ihr Verweilen auf der Erde ; dass sie uns von dorther, 
gleich Sternen, entgegen leuchten, als Eichtpimkte, wohin wir unsern Lauf 
bei einer nur zu oft durch Sturme unterbrochenen Fahrt zu richton haben ; 
dass Diejenigen, zu denen wir uns als zu WohlwoUenden und Hiilfreichen im 
Leben hinwendeten, nun die sehnsuchtsvollen Blicke nach sich ziehen, als 
Vollendete, Selige, 

Reflexions and Maxims. 

Die grSsste Achtung die ein Autor fiir sein Publikum haben kann, ist, dass 
er niemals bringt was man erwartet, sondern was er selbst, auf der jedesma- 
ligen Stufe eigner und fremder Bildung fur recht und niitzlich halt. 

Der Deutsche hat Freiheit der Gesinnung und daher merkt er nicht, wenn 
es ihm an Geschmacks- und Geistesfreiheit fehlt. 

Sage mir, mit wem du umgehst, so sage ich dir, wer du bist ; weiss ich, 
womit du dich beschaftigst, so weiss ich, was aus dir werden kann, 

TUchtiger, thatiger Mann, verdiene dir und erwarte : 

Von den Grossen — Gnade, 

Von den Machtigen — Gunst, 

Von Thatigen und Guten — Forderung, 

Von der Menge — Neigung, 

Von dem Einzelnen — Liebe. 

Die Menschen kennen einander nicht leicht, selbst mit dem besten Willen 
und Vorsatz ; nun tritt noch der bose Wille hinzu, der Alles entstellt. 

Man sagt : Eitles Eigenlob stinket ; das mag sein ; was aber fremder und 
ungerechter Tadel fiir einen Geruch habe, dafiir hat das Pubhkum keine 
Nase. 

In der jetzigen Zeit soil Niemand schweigen oder nachgeben ; man muss 
reden und sich ruhren, nicht um zu iiberwinden, sondern sich auf seinem 
Posten zu erhalten ; ob bei der Majoritat oder Minoritat, ist ganz gleich- 
gUltig. 

Der Glaube ist ein hauslich, heimlich Capital, wie es ofifentliche Spar- und 
Hiilfskassen giebt, woraus man in Tagen der Noth, Einzelnen ihr BedUrf- 
niss reicht ; hier nimmt der Glaubige sich seine Zinsen im Stillen selbst. 

Unreine Lebensverhaltnisse soil man Niemand wiinschen ; sie sind aber 
far den, der zufallig hinein gerath, Priifsteine des Characters und des Ent- 
schiedensten, was der Mensch vermag. 

Reine mittlere Wirkung zur Voljendung des Guten und Rechten ist sehr 
aelten ; gewohnlich sehen wir Pedanterie, welche zu retardiren, Frechheit, die 
zu Ubereilen strebt. 

Den Stoff sieht Jedermann vor sich, den Gehalt findet nur der, der etwas 
dazu zu thun hat, und die Form ist ein Geheimniss den Meisten. 

Ein geistreicher Mann sagte, die neuere Mystik sei die Dialektik des Her- 
zens, und desswegen mitunter so erstaunenswerth und verfiihrerisch, weil sie 
Dinge zur Sprache bringe, zu denen der Mensch auf dem gewohnlichen Ver- 
stands-, Vernunfts- und Religionswege nicht gelangen wiirde. Wer sich Muth 
und Kraft glaube, sie zu studiren, ohne sich betauben zu lassen, der moge 
sich in diese Hohle des Trophonios versenken, jedoch auf seine eigne 
Gefahr. 

Der Kampf des Alten, Bestehenden, Beharrenden mit Entwicklung, Aus- 
und Umbildung ist immer derselbe. Aus aller Ordnung entsteht zuletzt 
Pedanterie ; um diese los zu werden, zerstort man jene, und es geht eine Zeit 
hin, bis man gewahr wird, dass man wieder Ordnung machen miisse. Classi- 
cismus und Romanticismus, Innungszwang und Gewerbsfreiheit, Festhalten 
imd Zersplittern des Grundbodens : es ist immer derselbe Conflict, der zuletzt 
wieder einen neuen erzeugt. Der grosste Verstand des Regierenden ware 
daher, cjiesen Kampf so zu massigen, dass er ohne "UiAifeigMi^ ^«t evaKo.'^?^ 
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sich in's Gleiche stellto ; dies ist aber den Menschen nicht gegeben, und 
Qott scheint es auch nicht zu wollen. 

£s giebt problematische Naturen die keiner Lage gewachsen sind in der sie 
sich l^iinden und denon keine genug thut. Daraus entsteht der ungeheure 
Widerstreit, der das Leben ohne Genuss verzebrt. 

Es geht uns mifc BUchern wie mit neuen Bekanntschaften. Die erste Zeit 
sind wir hoch vergniigfc, wenn wir im AUgemeinen Uebereinstimmung finden, 
wenn wir uns an irgend einer Hauptseite unserer Exist-enz freundlich beriihrt 
fuhlen ; bei naborer Bekauntschaft treten alsdann erst die DifFerenzan hervor, 
und da ist denn die Hauptsache eines Yemlinftigen Betragens, dass man 
nicht, wie etwa in der Jugend geschieht, sogleich zuriickschaudere, sondem 
dass man gerade das Uebereinstimmende recht fest halte, und sich iiber die 
Differenzen vollkommen auf klare ohne sich desshalb vereinigen zu wollen. 

Ich bin Uberzeugt, dass die Bibel immer sch6ner wird, je mehr man sie 
versteht, d. h. je mehr man einsieht und anschaut, dass jedes Wort, das wir 
allgemein auffassen und im Besondern auf uns anwenden, nach gewissen Um- 
standen, nach Zeit- und Ortsverhaltnissen einen eignen, besondern, unmittel- 
bar individuellen Bezug gehabt hat. 

Wir haben das unabweisliche, taglich zu emeuemde grundemstliche Be- 
streben : das Wort mit dem Empfundenen, Geschauten, (Jedachten, Erfahrnen, 
Imaginirten, Vernunftigen, mSglichst unmittelbar zusammentreffend, zu er- 
fassen. Jeder prlife sich und er wird finden, dass dies viel schwerer sei als 
man denken mSchte ; denn leider sind dem Menschen die Worte gewShnlich 
SuiTOgate ; er denkt und weiss es meistentheils besser als er sich ausspricht, 
Verharren wir aber in dem Bestreben : das Falsche, X3ngeh6rige, Unzulang- 
liche, was sich in uns und Andern entwickeln oder einschleichen kdnn^ 
durch Klarheit und Bedlichkeit auf das m5glichste zu beseitigen ! 

Setzten wir uns an die Stelle anderer Personen, so wlirden Eifersucht und 
Hass wegfalleu, die wir so oft gegen sie empfinden ; und setzten wir Andere 
in unsere Stelle, so wUrde Stolz und Einbildung gar sehr abnehmen. 

Unter mancherlei wunderlichen Albernheiten der Schulen kommt mir keine 
so vollkommen lacherlich vor, als der Streit uber die Aechtheit alter Schriften, 
alter Werke. Ist es denn der Autor oder die Schrift die wir bewundern oder 
tadeln ] ist es immer nur der Autor, den wir vor uns haben ; was kiimmem 
uns die Namen, wenn wir ein Geisteswerk auslegen 1 

Moge das Studiura der griechischen und romischen Literatur immerfort die 
Basis der hohem Bildung bleiben. Chinesische, Indische, Aegyptische Alter- 
thumer sind immer nur Curiositaten ; es ist sehr wohlgethan, sich und die 
Welt damit bekannt zu machen ; zu sittlicher und asthetisoher Bildung aber 
werden sie uns wenig fruchten. 

Wissenschaft konnte man die Kenntniss des AUgemeinen nennen, das ab- 
gezogene Wissen ; Kuhst dagegen ware Wissenschaft zur That verwendet : 
Wissenschaft ware Vernunft, und Kunst ihr Mechanismus, deshalb man sie 
auch praktische Wissenschaft nennen kfinnte. Und so ware denn endlich 
Wissenschaft das Theorem, Kunst das Problem. Vielleicht wird man mir 
einwenden : Man halt die Poesie fiir Kunst, und doch ist sie nicht mechanisch; 
aber ich laugne, dass sie eine Kunst sei ; auch ist sie keine Wissenschaft. 
Kiinste und Wissenschaften erreicht man durch Denken, Poesie nicht ; denn 
diese ist Eingebung ; sie war in der Seele empfangen, als sie sich zueret 
regte. Man soUte sie weder Kimst noch Wissenschaft nennen, sondem 
Genius. 

WiLHELM MeISTER. 

Wilhelm Meister, begun in 1777, and continued for a consider- 
able number of years, has been variously interpreted. Whilst some 
consider it to be the most vigorous expression of man^s longing 
after intellectual culture, otliera have le^toached Go the, and not 
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without reason, for not having selected a figure, more worthy of the 
care bestowed upon its technical treatment. In everything, 
described here, we detect the episodes of the author's own life, the 
manners of German society. The reciprocal relations between the 
different ranks; subjects bearing on education and on drama- 
tic art, pass before us in succession, like an ever-changing pano- 
rama. Gothc dwelt at times rather too long on characters not de- 
serving of being treated sesthetically, and introduced the secrets of 
German social and domestic peculiarities, offering little interest 
to those unacquainted therewith. The work is also objected to 
on account of the senses being frequently appealed to in a manner 
hurtful to the moral feeling. Gothe, be it remembered, gives here 
a faithful picture of real life. He fulfils an aesthetic duty, leaving 
it to the reader to separate the grain from the chaff, and trusting in 
that inner voice which prompts man intuitively to select what is 
good, to reject what is bad. Wilhelm, the hero only in name, 
appears both in a pathetic and humourous character before us. 
Fretful, irresolute, we see him fly from flower to flower, and 
abandon them in succession in the true Gothe-fashion. Mariana 
and Barbara are two figures drawn with a master's hand. Werner 
is a truly Teutonic character whose pedantry we only know how 
to appreciate and relish. The scene in the castle among the actors is 
replete with humour. Philine combines with many defects of her 
sex excellent qualities of the heart, her lively coquettish, ever merry 
nature forming a striking contrast to the austere sentimentalism 
of Aurelia and Melina. Then we have Mignon and the old harper, 
two romantic figures whose soulful strains penetrate th heart and 
sound like an echo heard from afar. We have also philosophical 
discussions, that sauce-piquante of a German novel, somewhat 
tedious, yet promoting our teutonic mental digestion. The 
novel, offers food for every disposition; and reconciled even the 
fervent. It contains also a valuable criticism on Hamlet; and 
was for Schiller to use his own words, * a work, deep, clear, yet 
incomprehensible, like nature itself,^ the spring from which he 
drew his purest inspirations. 

Lord Jeffrey's remarks on Wilhelm Meister have been so ably 
refuted by Lord Cockburn, that we shall say but a few words 
on the subject. Jeffrey who judged the work from an English 
translation, pronounced it to be 'eminently absurd, puerile, and 
deficient alike in taste and composition,' defects which he attri- 
buted to the * comparative newness of original composition among 
the Germans/ and partly ' to the humble condition of the greater 
part of those who write/ When Jeffrey ^xote t\v^!afc\m^'&'>\ia^cKsx^ 
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have been unacquainted with the literature of a nation which long 
before that time had had their Lessing, Mendelssohn, Herder, 
Hamann, etc., whilst, as regards the second objection, we should 
think that the immortal works, written bv those humbler classes 
of his own country, whose mental faculties he so much depre- 
ciates, offer the best refutation of the erroneousness of asser- 
tions based on prejudice. The work contains many chapters 
full of wisdom and practical import. I beg to give here a few 
specimens, with my translation : — 

WlLHELM MbISTER'S WaNDERJAHRE. 

Auf emstem Lebensgrunde zeigt sich das Heilige so schon ; Ernst und 
Heiligkeit massigen die Lust, und nur durch Mdssigung erhalten wir uns. 

Oroase Gedanken und ein reines HerZy das ist's, was wir uns von Gotterbitten 
sollten. 

Denken und Thun, Thun und Denken, das ist die Summe aller Weisheit von 
jeher anerkannt, von jeher geiibt, nicht eingesehen von einem jeden. Beides 
muss wie Aus- und Einathmen sich im Leben ewig fort bin und wieder be- 
wegen ; wie Frage und Antwort sollte eins obne das andere nicbt stattfindeii. 
Wer sich zum Gesetz macht, was einem jeden Neugebornen der Grenius des 
Menschenverstandes heimlich in's Ohr flUstert, das Thun am Denken, das 
Denken am Thu7i zu prUfen, der kann nicht irren, imd irrt er, so wird er sich 
bald auf den rechten Weg zuriickfinden. 

Von druckenden Pflichten kann uns nur die gewissenhafteste Ausfuhrung 
befreien, und was gar nicht aufzalosen ist, uberlassen wir zuletzt Gott als dem 
allbedingenden und allbefreienden Wesen. 

What is holy shows itself in all its beauty when bsised upon what is earnest 
in life ; earnestness and holiness temper pleasure, and by temperance we con- 
tribute to our self-preservation. 

We should pray God to give us lofty thoughts and a pure heart. 

Thinking and acting, acting and thinking, are the essence of all wisdom, 
acknowledged at all times, practised at all times, though not understood by 
every one. Both, like exhaling and inhaling, must perpetually move to and 
fro in life ; like question and answer, the one should not take place without 
the other. Whoever makes it a rule to examine that which the genius of 
human understanding whispers into the ear bf every new-born child, namely, 
to examine actions by thoughts, and thoughts by actions, cannot be mistaken, 
and if he does, he will soon find the right road again. 

Only the most conscientious practice of our duties can soothe and ease the 
difficulties connected therewith, and whatever we cannot solve should be left 
to Providence the all over-ruling and Almighty Being. 

Hermann and Dorothea, 
This poem strikingly shews the wonderful fecundity of a mind 
which, from a subject apparently barren^ could draw materials for a 
splendid work. Gothe treated this subject in his own manner. 
The scene passes in Germany during the late French war. Emi- 
grants pass through a village on the Rhine, a novel sight to these 
peaceful inhabitants, among whom the host of the 'Golden lion 
occapiea, of course^ the moat ^tommeii^, ^Q^Vdow, Here is an 
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opportunity to shew the kindness of their German hearts towards 
the suffering and needy. Many of the emigrants are invited to the 
inn, to taste the sparkling Rhenish wine of our worthy host, who, 
in the course of the conversation, alludes to his own domestic hap- 
piness; and expresses a wish to see his son, just now engaged with 
his mother in distributing charities, complete his happiness by 
marrying. These words are scarcely uttered, when the son enters 
the room, his eye glowing more brightly than usual, and the keen 
observer at once concludes that the young man has been wounded by 
Cupid's arrows ; and so it was, for it appears, that among the 
the sufferers Hermann had seen a lovely peasant girl. He speaks 
now of her with rapture; and during the conversation which follows, 
in which the clergyman of the village, the beau-ideal of the kindly 
Dorfpfarrer, the apothecary, a somewhat prosaic bachelor, and the 
host of the Inn, take part, the respective merits and demerits of ma- 
trimony are severally discussed. Hermann's father speaks of his 
own felicity, but decidedly objects to his son marrying a poor 
peasant-girl. This leads to hard words; in consequence of which 
the son leaves the room in silence. The mother then enters, and, 
hearing of the casus belli, she, as all mothers do, takes the part 
of her son, but meets with a severe rebuff. When she has left the 
room, the pastor and apothecary continue to discuss the subject, 
a fine opportunity for the clergyman to recommend peace, and for the 
apothecary to show his jocular disposition. Then follows a charming 
scene between mother and son, whom she finds in the garden, 
bathed in tears, seated under the old pear-tree. To her he opens 
his heart, telling her that he loves Dorothea, and how he grieves 
at his father's objections. The mother, however, finally succeeds 
in inducing him to appeal once more to the father's heart. Into 
this scene Gothe has thrown all the intensity of his unsurpassed 
soulfulness, and described the busy-body character of the mother 
and wife, as she moves within her domestic sphere, with incom- 
parable truthfulness. When mother and son have returned to the 
room, she finds the guests still engaged in conversation ; but, sup- 
ported by the pastor, she begins the campaign, manoeuvring very 
skilfully. The father remains silent, but does not object to the 
suggestion thrown out by the apothecary to enquire previously 
into the girl's character. Sure of the result, Hermann supports this 
suggestion, and he, with the pastor and apothecary, are soon 
en route for the village where Dorothea lives, forcing their way 
through the crowds of people and carts, a subject, the description of 
which affords 'Gothe a fine opportunity of displaying his match- 
less talent. After having obtained the necessary \xiiox\xx»}i\Qvv.» ^Ocl^-^ 
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return with the welcome news, that all is right respecting 
Dorothea, of which Hermann was sure beforehand, his only fear 
being lest she might have another lover. Then follows the 
meeting near the well, described so charmingly by Gothe. Timidly 
and blushingly the girl thanks him for his and his mother's kind- 
ness towards the poor sufferers. They are sitting close to each 
other, looking down into those bright waters, pure, like the first 
love dwelling within their own hearts. 

Uiid sie sahen gespiegelt ihr Bild in der Lass'mich trinken^sagtedaraufderheitere 

Blaue dcs Himmels JiingliDg; 

Schwanken and nickten sich zu und grusck- Und sie reicht ihm den Knig. Dann roh- 

ten sich freundlich im Spiegel. ten sie beide vertraulich 

Auf die Gef iisse geleknt. 

Before leaving, Hermann informs Dorothea that she is to return 
to his home, from which the poor girl infers that she is to be engaged 
as servant in Hermann's parental home, an offer she gladly accepts. 

In taking leave of her village friends, the marks of attachment 
and love she receives show, more than anything else, how beloved 
she was by them. On their way home, Hermann makes her ac- 
quainted with the persons she will meet in her new abode, and 
when she, with the naivete of a child of nature, asks him about 
her position towards him, she is told by the latter to follow the 
inspirations of her own heart. Meanwhile night has set in; 
and the moon, the silent and eternal witness of love-scenes, has shed 
its pallid light on everything around; and the steeple and houses 
of the quiet village destined to be her future home, are discernible 
in the distance, and when Hermann points out to her the room 
where he lives, their emotion has reached the climax, and the 
the pulsations of their hearts are beating in unison. Meanwhile the 
mother has grown uneasy about the son's not returning home; and 
in her anxiety, is just reproaching both pastor and apothecary for 
having left him alone, when the son arrives, accompanied by 
Dorothea. Now follows a scene in which the naivete of the 
village girl is drawn with a skill of which only Gothe was capable!^ 
and, when the last scruples of the father have been overcome, the 
son sees his most ardent wishes fulfilled. 

G6the, in a few words, has expressed his object in writing this 
remarkable poem. ' I have endeavoured,' he says, * to separate, in 
my epic crucible, that which is purely human in the existence of 
a little German country-place from the dross which envelops it, 
and to reflect, from a small mirror, the great commotions and 
changes of the worldly theatre.' (Ich habe das Reinmenschliche 
der Existenz einer kleineu deutscheu Stadt in dem epischen Tiegel 
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von seineu Schlacken abzuscheiden gesucht und zugleich die grossen 
Bewegungen und Veranderungen des Welttheaters aus einem 
kleinen Spiegel zuriickzuwerfen getrachtet). It is a poem in 
which the every-day incidents of German domestic life are rendered 
with matchless vividness and truthfulness, wherein we see reflected 
the sweetest home-picture, — childhood^ s innocent pleasures, man- 
hood's exertions, toils, and trials. No painter ever gave a truer 
description of the domestic heartji, and of those feelings which, hal- 
lowed by time, and cemented by mutual aflTection, cling to us till 
death. 

Die Wahlverwandtschapten. 

In this novel, the aesthetic merit of which far surpasses Wilhelm 
Meister, we see Gothe again forcing the episodes of his own life, 
not always remarkable for purity, on the attention of his readers. 
' Es enthalt keinen Zug, den ich nicht selbst erfahren,' he says 
himself. The novel describes the struggle between sentiment and 
duty; but we witness the triumph of the latter. Let us pass over 
its contents, and regret that Gothe should have bestowed his trans- 
cendant mental faculties on the representation of the excrescences 
of social life. 

Gothe's Lyrics. 

These gems, drawn from the most precious mines by Germany's 
gifted son, and scattered in profusion over the whole land, now 
form the nation's imperishable legacy, and are the crown of our 
literature. 

Heine, in speaking of these lyrics, says : — ' Diese harmonischen 
Verse umschlingen die Herzen, wie eine zartliche Geliebte. Das 
Wort umarmt dich, wahrend der Gedanke dich kiisst.' 

In the following selection, we have given in some cases the 
English and German versions; and we only regret that the limits of 
this work render it impossible to give a greater number. 

.-- * 

The Wakd£B£R*s Night-song.— (Wandekeb's Nachtlied). 

Der du von dem Himmel bist, Child of Heaven, that soothing cahn^ 
Alles Leid and Schmerzen stillest, On every pain and sorrow pourest, 

Den, der doppelt elend ist, And a doubly-healing balm 
Doppelt mit Erqnickong fiillest, I'indest for him, whose need is sorest. 

Ach, Sch bin des Treibens miide, Oh I I am of life a-weary : 

Was soil all der Schmerz und Lust, What availeth its unrest? 

8&Bser Friede, Pain that findeth no release — 

Komm, ach komni; in meine Brnst! Joy that at the best is dreary? 

Grentle peace. 
Come, oh come into my breast. 
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Another Translation, 

Thou who comcst from on high, Would this constant strife would cease { 

"Who all woes and sorrows stillest, What are pain and raptnre now? 

Who, for two-fold misery, Blissful peace, 

Hearts with two-fold balsam fillest. To my bosom hasten thou. Bowjuhg. 

The very words send peace into the poor sufferer's breast. 

SOBBOW WITHOUT CONSOLATION. 

O wherefore should'st thou try, Seems everything below. 

The tears of lore to dry? To those who have not tears enoQ^ (o 

Nay, let them flow; shed, — 

For didst thou even know. Thou didst rather bid them weep, and 

How barren and how dead seek their comfort so. 

Attouk. 

Scbafbb's Elaqelied. 

Da droben auf jenem Berge An meinem Stabe ^ebogen, 

Da steh ich tausendmal. Und schaue hinab in das ThaL 

The shepherd, following his floek^ descends into the valley, 
where she, the beloved of his heart, once dwelt, and the flowen 
he was wont to offer to her are again blooming in all their vernal 
beauty; but, alas ! she is away, far, far away, perhaps in yonder 
silent land. 

Hinaus in das Land und welter, Yoriiber, ihr Schafe, voriiber! 

YeiUeicht gar liber den See ! Dem Schafer ist gar zu weh. 

What a world of sentiments crowd upon the heart in reading 
this poem, in which the sufferings of love are expressed so 
touchingly. 

SCHAFEBS ElAGELIBD. 

Da droben auf jenem Berge da steh* ich Und Regen, Sturm und Grewitter rerpMB' 

tausendmal, ich unter dem Baum, 

An meinem Stabe gebogen, und schaue Die Thiire dort bleibet verschlossen; dock 

hinab in das Thai. alles ist leider ein Traum. 

Dann folg' ich der weidenden Heerde, £s steht ein Kegenbogen wohl iiber jeiiem 

mein Hiindchen bewahret mir sic. Haus I 

Ich bin herunter gekommen und weiss Sie aber ist weggezogen nnd weit in dtf 

doch selber nicht wie, Land hinaus. 

Da steht yon schonen Blumen die gauze Hinaus in das Land und weiter, Yielleicitt 

Wiese so voU, gar iiber den See; 

Ich breche sie, ohne zu wissen, wem ich Yoriiber ihr Schafe, yoriiber! dem^chiAi^ 

sie geben soil, ist gar so weh. 

The Shepherd's Lament. 

On yonder lofty mountain In rain, and storm, and tempest, 
A thousand times I stand, I tairj beneath the tree. 

And on my staff reclining. But closed remaineth yon portal; 
Look down on the smiling land. 'Tis all but a vision to me. 

My grazing flocks then I follow, ^^S^ ^^^ yonder dwelling. 

My dog protecting them well; There rises a rainbow gay; 

I find myself in the valley, But she from home hath departed, 

But how I scarcely can tell. And wandered &r» far away. 

The whole of the meadow is covered Yes, far away hath she wandered, 

With flowers of beauty rare: Perchance e'en over the sea; 

I pluck them, but pluck them unknowing Move onward, ye E^eep, then, mOTO 
To wliom the offering to bear. onwardi 

"EwW «»A^^ ^Vkss^WdnLurt be. 
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Best. 



Ueber alien Gipfeln ifit Ruh, 

In alien Wipfeln 

Spurest du 

KiEuim einen Hanch, 

Die Voglein schweigen im Walde, 

Warte nur, balde 

Bohest da aucb. 



Peace breathes along the shade 

Of every hill; 

The tree-tops of the glade 

Are hash'd and still} 

All woodland murmurs cease. 

The birds to rest within the brake are 

gone! 
Be patient, weary heart, — anon 
Thou» too, shall be at peace. Kastin. 



JiCt U3 not disturb the sweet peace described here so touchingly. 



GbSANG DBB GeISTBB t^BER DEN WASSBBN. 

Bes Menschen Seele 
Gleicht dem Wasser: 



Vom Himmel kommt es, 
Zum Hinmiel steigt es, 
Und wieder nieder 
Zur Erde muss es 
Ewig wechselnd, 

StrOmt von der hohen 
Steilen Felswand 
Der reine Strahl, 
Dann staubt er lieblich 
In Wolkenwellen 
Zum glatten Fels, 
Und leicht empfttngen, 
Wallt er Terschleiemd, 
Leis rauschend, 
Zur Tlefe nieder. 



Bagen Elippen 
Dem Stnrz entgegen 
Schaumt er unmuthig 
Stufenweise 
Zum Abgrand. 



Im flachen Bette 

Schleicht er das Wiesenthal bin, 

Und in dem glatten See 

Weiden ihr Antlitz 

Alle Gestime. 

Wind ist der Welle 
lieblicher Buhler; 
Wind mischt vom Grund aus 
Schaumende Wogen. 

Seele des Menschen 
Wie gleichst du dem Wasser 
Schicksal des Menschen. 
Wie gleichst du dem Wind. 



The passage, ' Stromt von der hohen' to * Tiefe nieder^' is an 
nnattained masterpiece of descriptive poetry ; it seems as if the 
element itself, in gushing down from its lofty height in gigantic 
columns^ and breaking foamingly on the rocks below into millions 
of particles of milky spray, were here thundering its applause to 
him, who described it so forcibly, so truthfully, and exquisitely. 



Alle das Neigen 
Yon Herzen zu Herzen, 
Ach, wie so eigen 
Schaffet das Schmerzen« 
Wie sou ich fliehen? 



Babtlosb Liebe. 

Walderwarts Ziehen? 
Alles yergebens! 
Krone des X^bens^ 
Gliick olme Buh, 
Liebe, bist du« 



How exquisitely is expressed here the sweetest sensation of the 
human heartj love, called here the crown of life, felicity without 
rest. 

The Swiss Alf. 

Yesterday thy head was brown, as are the Which the aUxmy night hath shaken from 
flowing locks of lovej its robes upon thy brow; 

In the bright blue sky I watch*d thee, And I know that youth and age are bound 
towering, giant-like, above, with such mysterious meaning. 

Now thy summit, white and hoary, glitters As the days are link'd together, one short 
aU with silver snow, dream but intervening. Attoun. 
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Tub Husbandman. 

Lightly doth the furrow fold the golden Blithely plough, and sow as blithely! Here 
grain within its breast, are springs of mortal cheer; 

Deeper shroud, old man, shall cover in thy And when the grave is closing, Hope is 
limbs, when laid at rest. ever standing near. Mabtin. 

Thb Park. 

How beautiful! a garden fair as heaven, The great Creator,— rock, and lake, and 
Flowers of all hues, and smiling in the glade, 

sun, Birds, fishes, and untamed beasts, are here; 

When all was waste and wilderness before ; Your work were all an Eden, but for thia— 
Well do ye imitate, ye gods of earth, Here is no man unconscious of a pan^, 

No perfect sabbath of unbroken rest. Jbid. 



The Bbbezb. 



The mists they are scattered. 
The blue sky looks brightly, 
And Eolus looses 
The wearitome chain ! 
The winds, how they whistle! 



The steersman is busy — 
Hillio-ho! Hillio-ho! 
We dash through the billows. 
They flash far behind us — 
Land! land! boys, again !^i^ 



Meebes-Stillb. — A Calm at Sea. 



Tiefe Stille herrscht im Wasser, 
Ohne Regung ruht das Meer, 

Und bekiimmert sieht der Schifier, 
Glatte Flache rings umher. 

Eeine Luft von keiner Seite ! 

Todesstille fiirchterlich! 
In dor ungeheuren Wcite 

Beget keine Welle sich. 



Lies a calm along the deep, 
Like a mirror sleeps the ocean. 

And the anxious steersman sees 
Bound him neither stir nor motion. 

Not a breath of wind is stirring: 

Dread the hush as of the grave- 
In the weary waste of waters, 
Not the lifting of a wave. — Attodh. 



A night-picture, when stars reflect themselves tremblingly in 
the blue lake, and gentle zephyrs fan the pilots cheek. 

Febfegt Buss. 

All the divine perfections,which, while — ere And she that was so wondrously endow'd, 

Nature in thrift doled out 'mongst many To whom a throng of noble knees were 

a fair, bow'd. 

She shower*d with open hand, thou peer- Gave all — love's perfect gift, her glorious 

less one, on thee! self, to me ! Mabtik. 



Heideroslein. — The Wild Hose 



Sail ein Knab ein Boslein stehn, 
Boslein auf der Haiden, 
War so jung und morgeuschon. 
Lief er schnell es nah zu sehn, 
Sah's mit vielen Freuden, 
Boslein, Boslein, Boslein roth, 
Boslein auf der Haiden! 

Knabe sprach: ich breche dich! 
Boslein auf der Haiden! 
Boslein sprach: ich steche dich. 
Das du ewig denkst an mich, 
Und ich will's nichts leiden, 
Boslein, Boslein, Boslein roth, 
Boslein aof der Haiden! 



A BOT espied, in morning light/ 
A little rosebud blowing; 

*Twas so delicate and bright. 

That he came to feast his sight. 
And wonder at its growingr 

Bosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Bosebud brightly blowing I 

I will gather thee — he'cried — 
Bosebud brightly blowing! 

Then I'll sting thee, it replied. 

And you'll quickly start aside 
With the prickle glowing. 

Bosebud, rosebud, rosebud r^ 
Bosebud bristly blowing I 
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Und der wilde Enabe brach 
8' Roslein auf der Haidon, 
Roslein wehrte sich nnd stach 
Half ibr doch kein Web und Acb, 
Musst es eben leiden. 
Boslein, Roslein, Boslein rotb, 
Boslein auf der Haiden! 



Bat he placVd it from the plain, 
Tbe rosebud brightly blowing! 

It tum'd and stung him, but in yain— 

He regarded not the pain, 
Homewards with it going. 

Bosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud brightlj blowing! 

Mahtin. 



What Gbthe expressed here so inimitably, for no translation can, 
or ever 'will, convey it, appeals to the heart and conscience of 
those who, after having stripped the flower of its purest bloom, 
cruelly leave it to fade and wither on the ground. It is a sad 
picture of many a poor maiden's blighted hopes, the wild rose being 
symbolical of the simple, confiding child of nature. The poem, 
one of the earliest of Gbthe, was already contained in Herder's 
' Yolkerstimmen.' 



On the Lake. 

Auf der Welle blinken 
Tausend schwebende Sterne; 
Weiche Nebel trinken 
Rings die thiirmende Feme; 

Morgenwind umfliigelt 
Die beschattete Budit 
Und im See bespiegelt 
Sich die reifende Irucht. 



On the Sea. 

On the wave is blinking, 
Glimmering sweetly the star. 

Gentle mists are drinking 
Round the horizon afar. 

Morning winds are dancing 

O'er the shadowj bay. 
And the ripe fruits glancing, 

Ocean mirrors in play. i3owRiKG. 



Das Gottliche. 



Edel sei der Mensch 
Hiilfreich und gut! 
Denn das allein 
Unterscheidet ihn ] 
Von alien Wesen 
Die wir kennen. 

Heil den TJnbekannten 
Hohem Wesen 
Die wir ahnen! 
Sein Beispiel lehr* nns 
Jene glauben, 

Denn unfuhlend 

1st die Natur: 

Es leuchtet die Sonne 

Ueber Bose nnd Gute, 

Und dem Verbrecher 

Gliinzen, wie dem Besten 

Der Mond und die Sterne. 

Nur allein der Mensch 
Yermag das Unmogliche; 
Er unterscheidet, 
Wahlet und richtet; 
Er kann dem Augenblick 
Dauer verleihen. 



Wind und Strome, 
Donner und Hagel 
Bauschen ihren Weg 
Und ergrcifen Yoriibereilend, 
Einen um den andern. 



Auch so das Gliick 
Tappt unter die Menge, 
Fasst bald des Knaben 
Locldge Unschuld, 
Bald auch den kahlen 
Schuldigen Scheitel. 



Nach ewigen, ehernen 
Grossen Gesetzen 
Miissen wir alle 
Unseres DaseinsI 
Kreise vollenden. 

Und wir verehren 
Die Unsterblicheo, 
Als wiiren sie Menschen, 
Thaten im Grossen, 
Was der Beste im Eleinen 
Thut Oder mochte. j 
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£r allein darf 
Den Guten lohnen, 
Den Bosen strafbn, 
Heilen and rotten, 
Alles Irrende, Schweifcnde 
Niitzlich verbinden. 



Der edle Mensch 
Sei hilfreich nnd gut! 
Unermudet scha# er 
Das Nutzliche, ^echte, 
Sei uns das Vorbild 
Jener geahnetcn Weisen! 



Nahe des Gbliebten.. 

Ich dcnke Dein, wenn mir der Sonne Ich hore Dich, wenn dort mit dampfem 

Schimmer Banschen 

VomMeerestrahlt; Die Welle steigt. 

Ich denke Dein, wenn sich des Mondcs Im stillen Haine geh' ich oft m lauschen, 

Flimmer Wenn Alles schweigt. 
In Qaellcn malt. 

Ich bin bei Dir, Du seist auch noch w 

Ich sehe Dich, wenn auf dcm fcrnoB feme, 

Wege Dubistmirnahl 

Der Stanb sich hebt ; Die Sonne sinkt, bald leuchten inir die 

In tiefer Nacht, wenn auf dem schmalen Sterne, 

Stege O war'st Du da. 
Der Wand'rcr bebt. 

Retribution. 

He that with tears did never eat his bread. Ye lead us onward into life; ye leave 
He that hath nerer lain through nights' The wretch to fall, then yield him up, in 

long hours, woe, 

Weepinfj in bitter angtiish on his bed — Remorse, and pain, uiiCeasingly to grieve. 
He knows ye not, ye dread celestial powers, For every sin is punished here below. 

Mabtin. 



Another Translation. 



Who never ate with tears his bread, 
Who never through night's heavy hours 
Sat weeping on his lonely bed, — 
He knows yc not, ye heavenly powers! 



Through you the paths of life we gain; 
Yet let poor mortals go astray. 
And then abandon them to pain,— 
E'en here the penalty we pay. Bowbiko- 



Tub King in Thule. 



A King there was in Thule, 

Kept troth unto the grave; 
The maid he loved so truly 

A goblet to him gave. 

And ever set before him 

At banquet was the cup ; 
And saddening thoughts came. o'er him. 

Whene'er he took it up. 

When Death with him had spoken. 
His treasures rang'd he there. 

And all, save one dear token, 
He gifted to his heir. 



Once more to royal wassail 
His peers he summon'd all) 

Around were knight and vassal 
Throng'd in his father's hall. 

Then rose the grand old RoveTi 
Again the cup drain'd he, 

And bravely flung it over 
Into the welt'ring sea. 

He saT^ it flashing, falling. 

And PctMing in the main^ 
Heard Death unto him calling" 

He never drank i^^nl AttouH. 



EBLKdNiG.— The Erl King. 



Wer reitet so spat durch Nacht und Who rides theic so late, through the nigb* 



Wind? 

£s ist der Yater roit seinem Kind; 
Er bat den Knaben wohl in den Arm, 
^r fasst ibn s'cher, er bait ihn warm. 



dark and drefur? 
The father it is with his infant so dear; 
He holdeth the boy tightly chipped in ^ 

arm, 
H<^\io\^'(^^\3assiW4;:|> hA toipiti him 
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"Mein Sohn, was birgst du bo bang 'My son, wherefore seek'st thou thj face 
dein Gesicht? '* thus to hide?* 

Siehst, Vater, da den Erlkonig nicht? ' Look, father, the Erl-king is close bj our 

Den Erlenkonig mit Kron' und Schweif? side, — 

" Mein Sohn, es ist ein Nebelstreif."— Dost see not the Erl-king, with crown and 

with train?' 
* My son, 'tis the mist rising oyer the plain*' 

''Du liebes Kind, komm, geh' mit 'Oh, come, thou dear infant I oh, come thou 
mirl with me! 

Gar scbone Spiele spiel' ich mit dir I Full many a game I will play there with 

Manch bunte Blumen sind an dem Strand ; thee ; 

Meine Mutter hat manch giilden Ge- On my strand, lovely flowers their bios- 
wand." soms uufold. 

My mother shall grace thee with garments 
of gold.' 

Mein Vater^ mein Vater! und hbrest ' My father, my father, and dost thou not 
du nicht, hear. 

Was Eiienkbnig mir leise verspricht? — The words that the Erl-king now breathes 
" Sei mhig, bleibe ruhig, mein Kind ! in my car? ' 

Li diirren Blattern sau^t d» Wind." — ' Be calm, dearest child, 'tis thy fancy de* 

ceiyes — 
'Tis the sad wind that sighs through the 
withering leaves.' 

" Willst, feiner Enabe, du mit mir gehn ? ' Wilt go, then, dear infant, wilt go with me 
Meine Tochter sollen dich warten schon; there? 

Meine Toditer Aihren den nachtlichen My daughters shall tend thee with sisterly 

Beihn, care, 

Und wiegen und tanzen and singen dich My daughters by night their glad festiyal 
ein," keep: 

They 'U dance thee, and rock thee, and 
sing thee to sleep.' 

" Mein Vater, mein Vater, und siehst du ' My father, my father, and dost thou not s ee, 
nicht dort How the Erl-king his daughters has 

Erlkonigs Tochter am diistem Ort?— brought here for me?* 

"Mein Sohn, mein Sohn, ich seh' es genau; ' My darling, my darling, I see it aright, 
Bs scheineti die alten Weiden so grau."— 'Tis the aged grey willows deceiying thy 

sight.' 

"Ich lieb* dich, mich reizt deine • I love thee, I *m charmed by thy beauty, 

schone Gestalt, dear boy I 

Und bist du nicht willig, so branch' ich And if thou 'rt unwilling, then force I '11 

Gewalt." — employ;' 

Mein Vater, mein Vater, jetzt fasst er ' My father, my father, he seizes me fast, 

mich an! FuU sorely the Erl-king has hurt me at 
Erlkonig hat mir cin Leids gcthan! — last.' 

Dem Vater grauset's,erreitetgeschwind. The father now gallops, with terror half 
£r halt im Arme das achzende Kind, wild, 

Erreicht den Hof mit Miihe und Noth; He grasps in his arms the poor shuddering 
Ib eeinen Armcn das Kind war todt. child; 

He reaches his court-yard with toil and 

with dread, 
The child in his arms finds he motionless 
— dead. Bowbing. 

Deb FisoHBB. — Thb Fishebhan. 

Das Wasser rauscht', das Wasser The waters rush'd, the waters rose, 
schwoll^ 

Jffiin Fischer sass darui, A fisherman sat by, 

Sah nach der Angel ruhevoU, While on his line, in. C8lm.x^V^^> 

Kfikl bis ans Herz hinan. He cast \us i^dX\«CL\> ^^«. 
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Und wic cr sitzt, nnd wie er lanscht, 
Theilt sich die Fluth empor; 
Aus dem bewej^ten Wasser ranscht 
Ein feuchtes Weib hervor. 

Sie sang tu ihm, sie sprach zu ihm: 
Was lockst du meine Brut 
Mit Menschenwitz und Menschenlist 
Hinanf in Todosglut? 
AchI wiisstest du, wie's Fischlein ist 
So wohiig auf dem Grund, 
Du stiegst herunter, wie du bist, 
Und wiirdest erst gesund. 

Labt sich die liebo Sonne nicht, 
Dcr Mond sich nicht im Meer? 
Kehrt weUenathmend ibr Gesicht 

Nicht doppelt schoner her? 
Lockt dich der tiefe Himmel nicht, 

Das feuchtverklarte Blau? 
Lockt dich dein eigcn Angesicht, 
Nicht her in ew'gen Thau? 

Das Wasser ranscht*, das Wasser schwoll, 
Netzt* ihm den nackten Fuss; 
Sein Herz wnchs ihm so sehnsuchtSTolI, 
Wie bei der Liebsten Grnss. 
Sie sprach zu ihm, sie sang zu ihm; 
Da war's urn ihn geschehn : 
Halb zog sie ihn, halb sank er bin, 
Und ward nicht mehr gesehn. 



And, as he sat and hearkened there, 
The flood was cleft in twain, 

A d lo! a dripping mermaid fair, 
Sprang from the troubled main. 

She sang to him, and spoke the while, 

Why lurest thou my brood, 
With hnman wit and human guile, 

From out their native flood? 
Oh! couldst thou know how gladly dait 

The fish across the sea. 
Thou wouldst descend e'en as thou ai% 

And truly happy be. 

Do not the Sun and Moon with grace 

Their forms in ocean lave? 
Shines not with twofold charms their 
face. 

When rising from the wave? 
The deep, deep heavens then lure thee 
not, — 

The moist, yet radiant bine, — 
Not thine own form, — to tempt thy lot 

Midst this eternal dew? 

The waters rush'd, the waters rose, 

Wetting his naked feet; 
As if his true love's words were those, 

His heart with longing beat. 
She Fang to him, to him spake she,— 

His doom was fixed, I ween,— 
Half drew she him, and half sank he, 

And ne'er again was seen. Bowsing 



The fascinating influence exercised by the water nymph over her 
victim is here rendered in language^ which seems to substantiate 
the rocking movement of gently-moving waters, and in the words 
'halb zog sie hin, halb sank er hin,' the irresistible power of the 
siren's charms, and the powerlessness to repel her, are inimitably 
expressed. 

We experience a kind of moral giddiness in reading this gem of 
a poem. 

Faust. 

The eternal conflict between Good and Evil going on in the 
physical and moral world, is strikingly exemplified in the old 
legend of ' Dr. Faustus,' the far-famed sorcerer of the 16th century, 
who, impelled by an insatiable thirst for knowledge, first endeavours 
to accomplish his aim by laudably exerting all his mental faculties; 
but on seeing his efforts frustrated, enters into a compact with 
the Evil Spirit, leading him to perdition. The religious pre- 
occupations of the middle age, with its theological controversies, 
so perplexing to the minds of the masses, had left therein a vacuoiDi 
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which even the Reformation itself had not been able to fill up 
entirely. Germany had undergone a great moral operation; but, 
whilst sufiering from its consequences, spirits of all kinds continued 
to float before her feverish imagination, at which we ought not to 
wonder, when we recollect that even Luther himself was not free 
from superstition and belief in demonology and witchcraft. Para- 
celsus and Cornelius Agrippa profited by the prevailing tendencies; 
whilst the spirits of the former expressed themselves exclusively in 
Hebrew, those of the latter could speak any language (leur don- 
naient de toutes les couleurs), both charlatans succeeding in 
making the public swallow their pills. The old legend of ' Dr. 
Faustus,' containing the quintessence of the demonology of the 
age, was published for the first time at Frankfort, by Johann Spiess, 
in the vear 1566. 

Eudolf Widman wrote, in 1599, on the puppet-shows of the 16th 
century, then the favourite theme of the day. In the difi^erent 
versions given of the story, Faust is always represented as a man 
of supernatural powers, derived from the spirits of another world. 
Manlius Virus and Conrad Gessner affirm, that Faust lived at the 
end of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th century, whilst 
Auerbach*s cellar, in Leipsic, bears also documentary evidence of 
his having resided in that town about the year 1525. Before 
Gothe, already the subject had attracted the attention of Lessing, 
who, in his contemporary literature, devotes several chapters to it. 
We shall now give a short version of the old legend first. 

Faust, studying among his books, laments over the vanity of all 
his mental efforts, and not having succeeded by fair means, 
resorts to other modes. At his call appears the Evil Spirit, to 
whom he sells his soul, on condition that all things upon earth 
should be revealed to him. The request being granted, the spirits 
enlighten him on many mysteries in nature, and present him with 
a ring possessing the power of rendering him young, rich, and 
coveted by the fair. Signora Lucretia, of Venice, having disap- 
pointed him in his love, Faust starts for Athens, to demand the 
hand of a lovely princess. Lucretia, when hearing of it, determines 
to prevent this match, and, having been informed by the Evil 
Spirits that Faust's power depends on the talisman of his ring, she 
proceeds to Athens, and arrives there just at the very moment 
when Faust is leading his lovely bride to the hymeneal altar. 
Lucretia, a most formidable amazon, forces her way through the 
crowd, snatches the ring from his finger, and behold ! Faust again 
in his former prosaic state, poor, ragged, and ugly. The surprise 
of the court may be imagined, but the prince^^ ^oti TCL'iiLa^ xs::^ 
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her mind not to marry an old, ugly man^ and Faust is despatched 
in a manner anything but pleasing to his feelings. 

There is another version of the old legend, as given in the old 
puppet-shows. Here again, the desire of getting rich and affianced 
to a lady of rank, induces Faust to sell his soul to the Evil One, called 
here Asteroth, who assumes various shapes, and wants to introduce 
Faust to Judith, the lovely Jewish princess, an offer which the former 
does not, however, accept, remembering that lady's expertness in 
cutting off heads. He also objects to Cleopatra, on account of her 
propensity for swallowing pearls, too expensive a dish for the 
means of poor Faust. Finally, however, he accepts Helen of Sparta, 
the more readily as, according to contract, he, in obtaining her, 
would at the same time acquire a perfect knowledge of Greek, a 
bargain, which, if agreed to between Oxford and Cambridge 
students and the lovely Helens of our own age, might probably 
have the effect of increasing the number of first-class men. Out 
thing, however, is still wanting, namely, a decent coat ; and, having 
obtained this requisite garment for making love, he starts for Troy. 

Here he meets Helen, the beautiful and lovely, with a figure 
splendid like that of Juno j her black hair falling down in long 
ringlets on a swan-like neck; her dark eyes not only speaking 
Greek, but all the known and unknown languages in the universe; 
a mouth chiselled like that of Venus, showing in her sweet 
smile, between those rosy lips, a row of pearls of such exquisitd 
whiteness, that the alabaster of Carrara would have looked yellow 
with jealousy when compared with them. Faust would have been 
primitive indeed, had he objected to such a price. But here we 
had better end the story, for the rest is anything but edifying. 
Other legends of Faust, with which the meetings of the witches on 
the Blocksberg are interwoven, are also in existence. 

' The Faust-fable was familiar to Gothe as a child. In Stras- 
burg, during 1770-1771, he conceived the idea of fusing his personal 
experience into the mould of the old legend; but he wrote nothitig 
of the work until 1774-5, when the ballad of the King of Thule, 
the first monologue, and the first scene with Wagner, were written; 
and during his love affair with Lili, he sketched Gretchen's catas- 
trophe, the scene in the street, the scene in Gretchen's bedroom, 
the scenes between Faust and Mephisto during the walk, and itt 
the street, and the garden scene. In his Swiss journey, he sketched 
the first interview with Mephisto and the compact; also the scene 
before the city gates, the plan of Helena (subsequently much 
modified), the scene between the student and Mephisto, and Auer- 
bacb'a cellar. When in Italy, Ive te«A. oxe« \3cv<fc cM manuscript, 
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and wrote the scenes of the witches' kitchen and the cathedral ; 
also the monologue in the forest. In 1797, the whole was re- 
modelled. Then were added the two Prologues, the Walpurgis 
nighty and the dedication. In 1801, he completed it, as it now 
stands, retouching it perhaps in 1806, when it was published.'* 

In blending with the legend the episodes of his own life, he 
gives us therein not only a faithful picture of the manners of his 
age, and the characters of his contemporaries, but of humanity in 
general, with all its aspirations disappointments, virtues and 
vices. The mediaeval era, from which the Faust legend has sprung, 
could not but attract a mind constituted like that of Gothe, so fond 
of roaming among all that is odd, quaint, rich in hues, ornamental, 
and Gothic, but the want of unity in this work, so replete 
with the deepest philosophical remarks, must be attributed 
to the fragmentary character it bears, to the wide sphere it em- 
braces, and to the various changes that took place whilst he was 
writing it, either in his own relations, or in the social and political 
condition of his country. The great aim of the learned has been 
to find the clue to these fragments, to interpret them correctly, to 
endeavour to represent them in their entirety, and to re-connect the 
threads of a web, spread over more than half-a-century, a task 
which the author himself would not have been able to accomplish. 
Though wanting in unity, we find in this work one great fun- 
damental thought characterizing the whole ; we behold the eternal 
struggle between the aspiring mind and the innate fallibility of 
man, a long-established fact, which must lead him to the conviction 
that, however lofty his aspirations, however sanguine his hopes, 
however daring his presumptions may be, he is constantly taught 
that these aspirations vanish like a dream, that his hopes are 
doomed to disappointment, and that his presumptions are sure to 
be wrecked on that eternal rock, which Providence has wisely 
planted as a boundary between himself and man, in order to teach 
the latter a lesson of humility. 

Dedication. 
Gothe, in his own soulful language, alludes here to those dear 
friends departed before him, with whose hallowed memories his and 
their aspirations and withered hopes are so intimately associated. 

Glcich dner alten, halb verklung'nen Sage, Des Lebens labyrinthisch irren Lauf ; 

Eommt cwte Lieb* und Freundschaft mir Und nennt die Guten, die, urn schone 

heranf ; Stunden 

Der Schmerz wird neu, es wiederholt die Vom Gliick getauscht, ror mir hinwegge- 

•Rlng ft scbwunden. 

* Lewes' lAfe of GotJw. 
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The Theatre Prologue. 

In the market place of a German country-town, an itinerary com. 
pany of actors are preparing for the display of their talent. The 
three pillars of that frail structure, the manager^ poet, and clown, 
are discussing the probable prospects of their enterprise; whilst the 
former looks at it with the eyes of a man of business, the poet, tak- 
ing a loftier view, talks only of fame and immortality, but is told 
by the clown, a shrewd observer, that the public, not caring for 
the one or other, only wants one thing, namely, to be amused. 

In the prologue which follows, Gothe describes the lofly mission 
of the true poet, who endowed with the highest gift bestowed upon 
him by nature, does not use it for a selfish purpose; but, in order 
to rouse within the heart of man all that is noble, generous, and 
elevated, endeavours to infuse into others the harmony which is re- 
flected in his own soul. 

Portion of the Prologue, translated by Doctor Ansteb. 

Wenn die Natar des Fadens ew*ge Lan ge Who then can cheer life's drear monotony 
Gleichgiiltig drehend, auf die Spindel Bestow upon the dead new animation, 

swingt, 
Wenn aller Wesen unharmon'sche Menge Restore the dissonant to harmony, 
Verdriesslich durch einander klingt; And bid the jarring individual be 

Wcr theilt die fliessend immer gleiche A chord, that, in the general consecration, 

Reihe, 
Belebend ab, dass sie sich rhythmisch regt? Bears part with all in musical relation? 
Wer ruft das Einzelne zur allgemciucn Who to the tempest's rage can give a Toice^ 

Weihe 
Wo es in herrlicheu Accorden schlagt? 

Wer lasst den Sturm zu Leidenschaften like human passion ? Bid the serioas 

wiithen? mind 

Das Abendroth im emsten Sinne gluhn? Glow with the colouring of the smuet 

hours? 
Wer schiittet alle schonen Friihlings- Who in the drear path scatters spring's 

bliithen first flowers, 

Auf der GeliebtenPfadehin? When wanders forth the lady of his 

choice? 
WerflichtdieunbedeutendgriinenBUitter Who of the valueless green leaves can 

bind 
A wreath — the artist's proudest orna- 
ment — 
Zum Ehrenkranz Verdiensten jeder Art? Or, round the conquering hero's brow en- 
twined 
The best reward his country can present? 
Whose voice is fame? Who gives us to 
inherit 
Wer sichert den Olymp, vereinet Gtitter? Olympus, and the loved Elysian fields? 
Des Menschen Kraft im Dichter offenbart. The soul of man sublimed — man's soaring 

spirit 
Seen in the poet, gloriously revealed. 

The poet, conscious of his lofty mission^ scorns to be made a 
tool of by the manager^ who looks upon the former only as a means 
to farther ael&sh ends. 
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Poet. 
Go, and elsewhere some fitter servant find! The highest gifts that ever nature gave, 
What! shall the poet squander then away The inalienable birthright of mankind. 
And spend in worthless, worse than idle, The freedom of the independent mind, 
play? And sink into a humble trading slave? 

The Prologue in Heaven, 
wliich follows, contains passages of unsurpassed beauty. What 
more sublime than the words uttered by the three angels in 
addressing the Lord, and alluding to the wonders of his un- 
fathomed power and goodness? 

Thb Lohd. 

The Anqels Erfreut euch der lebendigreichenSchone! 

Dcr Anblick giebt den Engeln Starke, Das Werdende, das cwig wirkt und lebt 

Da keiner Dich ergriinden mag. ^"'t'' y''''^ °"' ^^' ^''^ ^^^^^"^ 

Und alle Deine hohen Werke bchranken, , , t, , . 

Sind herrUch wie am ersten Tag. schwebt. '" ''^^''*"^®°^®' Erschemung 

Befestiget mit dauernden Gedanken. 

The conversation between the Creator and Mephistopheles, 
apparently irreverent has often been objepted to. We must bear in 
mind, however, that mediaeval dramatic poetry necessarily bears the 
stamp of the manners of that age, and that Gothe based his work 
on the Faust-legend of the 16th century. In the first volume of 
my review already, 1 alluded to this subject, and if I refer to it 
again, it is for the purpose of showing that the passages objected 
to in this prologue in heaven ought not to be judged by the stand- 
ard of the religious views entertained now, but by that of the 
manners of the era alluded to. The events in biblical history 
were at that time publicly acted by persons representing the 
Creator, Christ, the Apostles, High Priests, and other characters 
mentioned in scripture. These religious displays taking place in the 
churches, bore at first a very sober character, but degenerated ulti- 
mately into the more worldly Easter and Carnival plays, not always 
of the purest character. The manners of the people — we repeat it — 
were then very primitive, and their tastes unrefined. Mephistopheles, 
in this prologue, only acts his part; he is the incarnation of evil; 
it is the fiend who speaks, but we see here distinctly the barrier 
traced between good and evil ; and, as we detect in the language 
used, unmistakeably the cloven foot, we are the more able to be on 
our guard, for 

Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunkeln Drange 
1st sich des rechten Weges wobl bewusst. 

And in another passage: — 

Hence this companion purposely I give I But ye, the genuine sons of heaven, rejoice. 
Who stirs, excites, and must as devil work. In the full living heauty still rejoice! 

Mephistopheles offers a wager, that he is certain to mislead 
Faust, if entrusted to his tender care, and receives the following 
reply : — 
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Nan gat, es sei dir uberlassen! Enough I it is permitted thee! IMvert 

Zieh' diesen Geist yon seinem Urquell ub, ThiB mortal spirit from his source divine^ 
Und fuhr' iho, kannst da ihn erfassen. And, can'st thoa seize on him, thj power 

exert 
Anf deinem Wege mit herab. To draw him downward, and to make 

him thine. 
Und steh' beschamt, wenn da bekennen Then stand abashed, when baffl'd thoa 

masst: shalt own, 

Ein gater Mensch in aeinem dnnkeln A good man, in the direftil grasp of ill, 

Draoge 
1st sich des rechten Wegcs wohl bewosst. His concionsness of right retaineth still. 

Mus SwimoK. 

MSFHISTOFHXLBa. 

Well, well the wager will be quickly won. Excuse my triumphing with all my soul. 
For my success no fears I entertain, Dust he snail eat, ay, and with relish take, 

And ii my end I finally should gain, As did of yore, my cousin, the old snake. 

Hatwabd. 

Faust in his Study. 
We meet Faust in his study, given up to deep meditation ; his 
mind having vainly roamed among the regions of the infinite^ he 
finds himself arrested by the boundary prescribed to all human 
understanding. Seeing t]ius his hopes frustrated, he looks with 
disdain around him, and vents his bitter disappointment in the 

following soliloquy:- 

Faubt. Faost* 

Here, 'mid these books for many a year 

Habe nun, achi Philosophie, Tve travelled science's masy sphere, 

Juristerey und Medicin, Law, Medicine, and Philosophy, 

Und leider auch Theologie! And thee, also! Theology, 

Durchaus studirt, mit heissem Bemuhn. With study most severe. 

Da steh' ich nun, ich armer Thor! Here stand I now, with all my lore, 

Und bin so klug als wie zuvor; No wiser than I was before. 

Heisse Mogister, heisse Doctor gar, Master yclept and Doctor too, 

Und ziehe schon an die zehn Jahr, I do as other pedants do, 

Herauf, herab und quer und krumm. And up and down, and to and fro, 

Meine Schiiler an der Nase herum — Lead by the nose my scholars slow — 

Und sehe, dass wir nichts wissen konnen! And see how vain is all our lore I 

Dos will mir schier das Herz verbrennen. Which burns me to the very core. 

Zwar bin ich gescheidter als alle die Loffen, True, I am wiser than Wittemberg^s hall 

Doctoren, Mogister, Schreiber und Ffafien ; Can boost with her doctors, priests, parsons 

and all; 

Mich plogen keine Scrupel noch Zweifel, No scruples nor doubts in my bosom dwell, 

Filrchte mich weder vor HoUe noch Teufel, Nor idle fears of devils in hell, — 

Dofur ist mir auch alle Freud* entrissen. But for my wisdom, every joy 

Bilde mir ein, was rechts zn wissen. That sateth others me dotli cloy. 

Bilde mir ein, ich konnte was lehren Nor vainly deem I to understand 

Die Menschen zu bessem und zu bekehren. What passes the grasp of mortal hand, 

Auch hob* ich weder Gut noch Geld, Nor, with delusive boast, pretend 

Noch £hr' und Herrlichkeit der Welt: The manners of the age to mend. 

£s mochte kein Hund so Ifinger leben! Nor money, nor estate have I, 

Drum hab ich mich der Magie ergeben. Nor pomp of life and dignity. 

Ob mir durch Geistes Kraft und Mund Such case no dog might longer live in! 

Nicht manch Geheimniss wiirde kund; Therefore to magic I have given 

Doss ich nicht mehr, mit sauerm Schweiss, My mind, from spirits' mouth to draw 

Zu sagen brauche was ich nicht weiss; Truths passing Nature's vulgar law. 

Doss ich erkenne, was die Welt That I with bitter sweating brow 

Im Innersten zusammen halt. No more may teach what I do not know, 

Schau alle Wirkenskraft und Samen, That I with piercing ken may see 

Und thu' nicht mehr in Worten kromen. The world's indwelling energy. 

The hidden seeds of l3e explore^ 
And deal in words and forms no more. 

J. S. BLA.CKIS* 
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Natural means having thus failed, Faust, in order to acquire 
knowledge^ is determined to attain it at any price. For this purpose^ 
he appeals to the Evil Spirit ; at his summons, the latter appears, 
issuing from a red flame. Alas, the first step to his ruin is made ; 
he feels it instinctively, for he shudders at the sight of the evil one. 

GsiST. Tub Spirit. 

DabinichI — Welch erbarmlich Grauen I am here. What piteous terror seizes 

Fasst Uebermenschen dichl Wo ist der thee? 

SeeleBuf? Thoa, Superhuman! Where's the soul's 

Wo ist die Brust, die eine Welt in sich bold caU, 

erschuf, The breast that in itself a world created, 

Und trug und hegte, die mit Freudebeben Bore, cheriiJi'd, and in joy ecstatical 

ErschwoU, sich uns, den Geistern, gleich Swelled out to equal us, etherial spirits? 

zu heben? Where art thou, Faust, whose voice rung 

Wo bist du, Faust, dess Stimme mir out to me? 

eiklang. Who put forth all thine energies to woo me ? 

Der sich an mich mit aUenKraften-drang? Yet now enveloped in my atmosphere, 

Bist Dn es? der, you meinem Hauch um- Tremblest within thy deepest soul for fear— 

wittert, A terrified and writhing worm. 
In alien Lebenstiefen zittert, 
Bin furchtsam weggekriimmter Wuim! 

Faust. Faust. 

6oU ich dir, Flammenbildung, weichon? Thou shape of flame, I yield not so, 

Ich bin's, bin Faust, bin deines gleichen! In me, in Faust, thine equal know I 

GsiST. Spibit. 

In Lebensfluthen, im Thatensturm In the tide of life, in action's storm 

Wall' ich auf und ab. Up and down I ever float; 

Wehe hin und her I Hover here and there, 

Gebnrt und Grab, The cradle and the tomb, 

Ein ewiges Meer, An eternal ocean, 

Ein wechsclnd Weben, A changeful motion, 

Ein gliihend Leben, A glowing living; 

So schaff, ich am sausendcn Webstuhl der I work at old Time's whirring loom, 

Zeit, A garment of life for the deity weaving. 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 

Faust. Faust. 

Der dn die weite Wdt nmschweifst. Thou that pervadest earth, and air, and sea, 

Geschaftger Geist, wic naJh fiihl ich mich Creative Spirit, how I yearn to thee I 

dirl 

Geist. Spirit. 

Dn gleichst dem Geist, den du begreifst. Mate wert thou to the spirit thou con- 

Nicht mir 1 ceivest, 

But not to me. (^Disappears), 

Faust (sinking down):—* 
Nicht dir? Ich Ebenbild der Gottheit! 

Wem denn? Und nicht einmal dir! 

When the spirit has vanished, Wagner appears, Faust's famulus, 
a cold, heartless, selfish, calculating, pedantic nature. Interrupted 
in his sleep, he comes to inquire after the cause. In the short 
conversation which follows, Wagner's methodic sneaking remarks, 

Unerquicklich wie der Morgenwind Unrefreshing as the foggy breeze 

Der herbstlich durch die diirren Blatter That whistles thro' Su>Yember's leafless 
sauM^ trees. 71. Talbot. 

form a striking contrast to Faust's lofty language, the echo of his 
own soaring mind. 

After Wagner's departure fioUows a soliloquy, ia which the 
intensity of the struggle raging in Faust'a breast is described in 
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language unequalled for beauty and depth. In his hopelessness 
of ever attaining the lofty aim he has in view, and feeling that his 
pact with Mephistopheles must lead to his ruin, yet not strong enough 
to shake oflf the fetters of the evil one, he resolves to die, seizes a 
phial, but when, on the point of emptying its contents,*he hears the 
sound of bells, and a chorus of angels singing the Easter hymn. 

Chobus. 

Christ ist erstandeni Christ is arisen! 

Freude dem Sterblichen, Mortal, aU hail to thee! 

Den die verderblichen. Thou whom mortality, 

Schleichenden, erblichen Earth's sad reality, 

Mangel umwanden. Hold as in prison. 

Anna Swanwick. 

The days of his happy childhood pass once more before his sod; 
he hesitates; one effort more, and he is saved; no, not lost yet! 

Erinnrung halt mich nun mit kindlichem And early memories, fraught with child- 

Gef iihle, like feeling, 

Vom letzen emsten Schritt zuriick. From death's dark threshold now my 

O tonet fort ihr siissen Himmelslieder! steps withhold; 

Die Thrane quillt, die Erde hat mich Oh still sound on, thou sweet celestial 
wicder! strain, 

Tears now are gushing — Earth, I am thine 
again. 



The scene has changed, and &om the close atmosphere of the 
town, we find ourselves transplanted into the country, we are 

Outside the Gate — (Vor dem Thore). 

where we breathe the pure air of heaven, and have an opportunity 
of observing the manners of the German middle classes on a 
Sunday afternoon. Paterfamilias has donned his best suit^ and 
is taking a stroll ; how happy he looks, with his meerschaum pipe 
in his mouth, he is all smiles and cheerfulness (er schmunzelt, 
denn er raucht); near him is his dear spouse beaming with joy, 
and dressed in various colours, a regular rainbow, 'en pro- 
menade/ with a countenance reflecting the kind and affec- 
tionate heart. She is talking to her interesting domestic 
progeny, six dear children succeeding each other like the ' Orgel 
pfeifen/ as we say in Germany. Then comes the servant, with 
the unavoidable baby in her arms^ and the pedestrian group is 
closed by a very ugly * Mops,' * au nez retrousse,' who enjoys the 
airing as much as his master, and testifies his delight by abrupt 
barks and rolling himself on the grass. 

Faust is delighted with the scene around; the aspect of nature 
has restored peace to his soul, and he exclaims — 

Ich hore schon des Dorfs Getiimmel, And hark I the sounds of Tillage mirth 

arise, 
Hier ist des Yolkes wahrer Himmel, This is the people's genuine paradiBc, 

^o/rieden janchzet Gross and Klein: Both great and small send up a joyous 

Ilicr bin ich Mensch, hier darf ich'a BeVn, Xea, 1 wtv «CifiL «i mwv-^ ^^ VWisswu 
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But this soothing feeling is but of short duration ; melancholy 
again spreads over his soul, and the conversation with Wagner, who 
has meanwhile joined him, bears witness to it. Wagner's cold 
remarks strikingly contrast here with Faust's fervent language. 

Zwei Seelen wohnen, achl in meincr Two sonls, alas! are lodged within my 

Brust, breast; 

Die eine will sich von der andern trennen; To quit the first the second struggles ever; 

Die eine halt, in derber Liebeslust, To earth with grappling organs one would 

Sich an die Welt, mit klammemden Or- cling, 

ganen; The other, bursting upwards thro' the 

Die andre hebt gewaltsam sich vom Duft mist, 

Zu den Gefilden hoher Ahnen. To the high regions of our grandsires* 

spring! E. Talbot, 

Suddenly his attention is directed to a black dog, sneaking about 
close to him ; it is the evil spirit re-appearing in the shape of a 
poodle."^ 

Faust then enters his study, followed by his black intruder ; and, 
when taking up the Bible and discussing its contents, the beast, 
feeling an innate antipathy to the Word of God, begins to swell 
with rage to an enormous size. In this soliloquy, Faust's better 
feelings are still struggling with his scepticism, but Mephis- 
topheles, who afterwards takes part in the controversial discus- 
sion, soon settles the theological question according to his 
own fashion. Now he holds Faust tightly within his grasp, and 
the latter, gradually hurried on to perdition, consents to forfeit 
even his soul on condition to enjoy to his heart's content, all 
worldly pleasures. 

Mephistopheles engages to accompany Faust as travelling com- 
panion here on earth, but not without the following proviso :-t- 

Mbphistopheles. 

Ich will mich hier zu deinem Dienst ver- I will myself here to' thy service bind, 

binden, Waiting thy glance, nor sleep nor rest 

Anf deinem Wink nicht rasten und nicht will take — 

mh'n; If that when we ourselves there yonder 

Wenn wu: nns droben wiederfinden, find 

Bo sollst du mir das gleiche thun. Thou unto me a like return shall make. 



To which Faust rejoins : — 



Knox. 



Werd' ich beruhigt je mich auf ein Faul- If ever, with composed mind, 

bett legen Upon a bed of sloth I lay me, 

So sei es gleich um mich gethan ! My further fate with joy 1 leave thee I 

Kannst Da mich mit Genuss betriigen Canst thou with soothing flattery sway me, 

Das sei fur mich der letzte Tag \ That self-complacency I find. 

Die Wette lieb' ich! Canst with engagement then deceive me, 

Meph. Topp ! Then be my latent sand-grain run, 

Faust Und Schlag auf Schlag ) A wager on it I 

Mephistopheles. Done. 
Faust And done, and done. 



* The selection of the poodle has been taken from the old legend \ tha "RsyV 
One was also represented aa a he-goat^ wolf, and setter. 
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We next meet Faust at the University of Leipsic, in company with 
Mephisto, who here, under the mask of friendship, inculcates the 
most perverse notions into Faust's mind ; and, in representing all 
that is hollow or corrupt as the quintessence of perfection, knows 
how to intersperse his subject with remarks on the infirmities of 
the age, full of withering sarcasm. Gothe alludes here to the 
defects of education prevailing at that time in Germany. 

AuERBACH^s Cellar. 

Mephisto, mindful of his promise to let his friend enjoy himself 
to his hearths content, leads him for that purpose to Auerbach's 
drinking vaults. A pretty place for enjoyment he will find here, 
in this far-famed * Keller,^ with its snug and cosy partitions, cott- 
veniently sheltered from the eyes of all intrusive observers, with its 
blackened walls, stale tobacco atmosphere, and huge beer-caski. 
What a noisy scene it offers now ! Students — old and young, red- 
nosed, bespectacled /bemooste Haupter,^ and young, bashM 
* Fiichse,^ in their vari-coloured caps, fill this subterranean abode 
with their shouts and songs, the classical ^ gaudeamus igitur' being 
succeeded by couplets, which, if not always very choice, are sure to 
be sung with that vigour and ensemble, for which the drinking-songs 
of the German students are so proverbial. Faust and Mephisto 
having become the butts of the drinkers* jokes ; the latter soob 
silences them by his smart repartees, and, after having treated 
them with a capital song, ' Es war einmal ein Konig,' etc., full of 
withering irony, gives them also a specimen of his own magu^ 
Having bored a hole into the table, he causes wine of every country 
and variety to flow ad libitum. The guests, of course, enjoy this 
kind of fun very much ; but when they spill the magic nectar, it 
changes, to their astonishment, into a blue flame. Thus cheated, 
they are just on the point of wreaking their displeasure on their 
guests, when, by the same magic influence, confusion and bewilder- 
ment seizes them, in the midst of which Mephisto and Faust 
escape. This first specimen of terrestial happiness not having quite 
satisfied Faust's expectations, he is led by Mephisto to the witches* 
kitchen, the haunt of vice and impurity, like that described ia 
'Macbeth,' where the weird sisters' 'double, double, toil aud 
trouble,' and 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's sting, 

are stirring; bubbling, and boUing, ia order to Ausmah tke magle 
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draught, which, after being emptied to the dregs, is to restore Faust 
to youth, and make him the slave of the worst passions.* 

Meeting with Margaret. 
The description of this character is in itself the purest gem in 
our literature, a ray of sunshine amidst the darkness of guilt, a 
halo round an exquisitely drawn Madonnic picture, the reflection 
of the innate purity of her whose features it represents. First, we 
behold this flower blooming in all its sweetness ; but, alas ! the 
vision passes, and we have to weep over her, when the leaves are 
lying about scattered on the ground, like so many withered hopes, 
and the poor victim is writhing before us in agony and despair. It 
is Sunday morning, and Margaret is returning from church ; she 
has been praying to God, the poor, guileless girl, when she meets 
Faust for the first time. In her endeavours to avoid him, we have 
here already a proof of that mysterious, instinctive feeling, which 
Providence has planted in the breast of the helpless and innocent, to 
i?emind them of being on their guard, and to warn them of approach- 
ing danger. We see the same in the anxious fluttering of the dove 
fearing the descending hawk ; we notice it in the anguish of the 
lamb, when, in the regions above, the eagle having spied out its 
prey, is whirling round in a circle before darting down upon its 
doomed victim. It is, we say, this instinctive antagonism between 
good and evil, this inner voice shouting out ' Beware I ' which has 
seized Margaret in seeing him who was to cause her ruin. 
The first sight of Margaret has kindled, however, only pure 
sentiments of love within Faust's heart, of which the followiug 
line, ' Ich f iihl o Madchen deinen Geist,' etc., bear witness : — 

Maiden, I feel thy spirit haunt the place. To slrew the crisping sand beneath thy 

Breathing of order and abounding grace, tread. 

A? with a mother's voice it prompteth Dear hand! so Godlike in its ministry! 

Uiee, The hut becomes a paradise through 
Daily the cover o'er the board to spread, thee I Akna Swai^wick. 

Margaret, once so cheerful and happy, now sad and melancholy, 
pours out the feelings oppressing her poor heart, in the following 
immortal ballad : — 

Deb KSniq von Thtjle. 

Efl war ein Konig in Thule Es ging ihm nichts dai-iiber. 

Gar treu bis an das Grab, Er leert ihn jeden Schmaus; 

Dem sterbend seine Buhle Die Augen gingen ihm iiber, 

Einen gold*nen Becher gab. So oft er trank daraus. 



♦ This fact is also alluded to in Byron's tragedy, *The Deformed Transfor- 
med J* and in Calderon's *Magico Prodigioso.^ Grimm's deutsche Sagen, p. 
570, *uber Verfcrage mit dem Teufel,' Kerner'^ Gesohichte Besessener neuerer 
Zni p. 163. 
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Und als er kam za sterben, 
Zahlt' er seine Stadt* im Reich, 
Gonnt' Alles seinem Erben, 
Den Becher nicht zugleich. 

Er sass bei'm Konigsmahlc, 
Die Ritter um ibn her, 
Anf hohem Yater-Saale, 
Dort auf dem Schloss am Meer. 



Dort stand der alte Zecher, 
Trank letze Lebensglnt, 
Und warf den heil'gen Becher 
Hinunter in die Flut. 

Er sah ihn stiirzen, trinken 
Und sinken tief in*8 Meer, 
Die Augen thaten ihm sinken, 
Trank nie einen Tropfen mehr. 



Meanwhile, Mephisto's evil spirit has been at work, and the 
serpent, concealed this time in a casket under dazzling je^ds, 
begins to sting. Margaret finds the gem which an unknown hand 
has sent her. Well planned, Mephisto ! there are many of your 
stamp who, by thus appealing to a woman's vanity, have caused 
them often to abandon the path of virtue, and thus led them to 
ruin and perdition. 

In Martha, we see the vile old woman, in whom Faust finds a 
ready instrument for carrying out his designs, who, by her 
fiendish insinuations, instils the poison into Margaret's pure heart. 
Through her instrumentality, a meeting is to take place between 
Margaret and Faust in her garden ; the scene reminding us of that 
exquisite moonlight picture drawn by England's greatest bard. 

Love, at first a spark, has become a flame. The poor innocent girl 
is playing with flowers, those sweet and pure symbols of woman's love. 
Thoughtlessly she pulls out the leaves; the breezes scatter them 
about, to be trodden under foot and crushed, like the hopes of their 
angelic owner. 'Does he love me, or not?' *Jaer liebt mich'l 
she exclaims, when the last remaining leaf has answered affirma- 
tively; and in uttering these words, with an outburst of delight, a 
thrill of sympathy for the maiden's fate is sent through every 
feeling heart. 

After this meeting, she is given up to sweet dreams of love : 
though gone, his image remains engraven on her heart. Here the 
poet draws again an inimitable, truthful picture of Margaret's 
naivete : — 



Du lieber Gott J was so ein Mann 
Nicht alles alles denken kann ! 
Beschamt nur steh* ich vor ihm da, 



Und sag' zu alien Sachen ja. 
Bin doch ein arm unwissend Kind 
Begreife nicht^ was er an mir findH. 



Wood and Cavern. 

Faust is alone, and gives himself up to despair. Mephisto joins him; 
t struggle between them ensues. This scene has justly been con- 
sidered as disconnected with the whole. 



When we meet Margaret again in her lonely chamber, she givei 
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utterance to the tumult of sensations which oppress her, in those 
immortal lines, the finest lyric gem in German literature : — 

'Meine Euhe ist hin.' 
In order fully to appreciate the exquisite beauty of the poem, 
ivliich fills us with sympathy for the unutterable misery of her, who 
has lost that which passes all understanding, to feel all that must 
dave passed within the bosom of this poor victim of the passions of 
man, we must read the poem in the language in which it was writ- 
ten by Germany's greatest bard, and we very much fear, that its 
Bontents can only fully be felt by a German heart. 



Maroabet's Song. 



Meine Ruh' ist hia, 
Mein Herz ist schwer; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 

, Wo ich ihn nicht hab' 
Ist mir das Grab, 
Die ganze Welt 
Ist mir yergallt. 

Mein armer Kopf 
Ist mir yerriickt, 
Mein armer Sinn 
1st mir zerstiickt. 

Meine Ruh' ist bin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 

Nach ihm nor schau* ich 
Zom Fenster hinaus, 
Nach ihm nar geh' ich 
Aus dem Haus. 



Sein hoher Gang, 
Sein* edle Gestalt, 
Seines Mondes X&chein 
Seiner Augen Gewalt. 

Und seiner Bede 
I Zauberfluss, 
Sein Handedmck, 
Und ach sein KussI 

Meine Rah' ist bin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 

Mein Basen drangt 
Sich nach ihm bin, 
Ach diirft* ich fassen 
Und halten ihn! 

Und kiissen ihn 
So wie ich wollt' 
An seinen Kiissen 
Vergehen solltM 



• Ihre Euh' ist hin, vainly she endeavours to subdue the storm 
within her heart, for his dear image dwells therein for ever. 
That she loves him with all the intensity of a woman^s love is 
shown in the second garden-meeting, by her anxious inquiries 
about his religion, a picture not less touching than psychologically 
true. In Faust, a last flash of heavenly light is seen, when, in his 
fervour, he exclaims : ' Wer darf ihn nennen.' 

Wer darf ihn nennen ? 

Und wer bekennen : 

Ich glaub' ihn. 

Wer empfinden 

Und sich nnterwinden 

Za sagen: ich glaub* ihn nicht ? 

Der Allamfasser, 

Der Allerhalter, 

fasst und erhtUt er nicht 

Dich, mich, sich selbst ? 

Woibt sich der Himmel nicht dadroben ? 

liflgt did Erde nicht hiemnten fest ? 



Him who dare name 

And yet proclaim 

Yes, I believe? 

Who that can feelj 

His heart can steal 

To saj, I disbelieve? 

The All-embracer, 

All-sustainer, 

Doth he not embrace, sustain 

Thee, me, himself? 

Lifts not the Heaven its dome above? 

Doth not th« ^Tm-fifc\» ws^Xsiwi^^SiJa.^'^^'^ 
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Und steigen, frenndlieh Uiekend And beaming tonderijr with looks of lore 

Kwige Sterne nicht herauf ? Climb not the everlasting stars on high? 

Schau* ich nicht Aug* in Augo dir, . Are we not gazing at each other's eyes? 

Und drfingt nicht alTes Nature's impenetrable agencies, 

Nach Haupt nnd Heneen dir, Are they not thronging on thy heart and 

brain, 

Und webt in ewigem Gkheimniss Tiewless, or yinble to mortal ken, 

Unsichtbar, dchtbar, neben dir ? Around thee weanng their mysterious 

reign? 

BrfuU' daTOtt dein Hen, so gross es ist. Fill thencie thy heart, how large soe'er 
Und wonn dn ganz in dem Gefuhle selig it be, 

hist, And in the feeling when thou'rt wholly 
Nenn' es dann wie da willst, blest, 

Nenn's Gluck ! Hens ! Liebe ! Gott I Then call it what thou wilt,— Bliss! Heart I 
Ich habe keinen Namen Loye! God ! 

Dafur ! Gefuhl ist alles ; I have no name for it — 'tis feeling alL 

Name ist Schall nnd Bauch, Name is but sound and smoke 

Unmebelnd Himmelsgluth. Shrouding the glow of heaven. A. S. 

^Wer darf ihn nennen?^ Who ventures to utter His name? In 
writing these lines, Gothe has silenced many of his accusers. 

The sentiment, conveyed in these words, implanted intuitively 
in the human soul, has been uttered here in language unsurpassed. 
We are brought into the presence of the Eternal; and, in approach- 
ing with holy awe Him, who reigns from eternity to eternity, we feel 
all the influence of his omnipotence and are reminded of our own 
littleness. We acknowledge how thankful we should be towards that 
great and glorious Being, whose spirit pervades silent and animated 
nature, whose divine mantle enwraps the whole created world in 
its blissful folds, whose voice is heard through the rustling of leaves, 
stirred by vernal breezes, and amidst the thunder of raging 
tempests; who causes the planets to pursufe their spherical course 
from time to time ; who covers the blue vault of heaven with millions 
of glittering stars, whispering nightly down into man's ears, from 
their lofty dome, the words : * We are the beacons of Eternity V who 
makes the sun rise in its glorious beauty, to shed its blissful rays 
on mountains, forests, and dales ; who shows us its departing lights 
when, in its purple-dyed majesty, it descends tremblingly into the 
boundless ocean, spreading a last glow on the hills around^ as if 
sorry to leave though only for a while this beautiful worid — 

* 0, War darf ihn liennen ! ' 

Fall down, man, and worship Him with awe, but with confi-s 
dence and hope, for He is good ! 

She cannot conceal from him the horror which Mephistojhelfea 
causes her, this aversion being symbolical of the antagonism be* 
tween good and evil ; she shudders at his sight, for : 

* He never yet has loved a human soul.' 

and then leaves, after having promised Faust to infefet hiiii at hight. 
She then prepares a sleeping draught for her mother, so as to con- 
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ceal from her the nightly visit. We pasa over a little gossiping 
scene between Margaret and Betsy, in which the uncharitable 
remarks of the latter relating to a frail sister-friend, suggest to 
Margaret very gloomy thoughts, to which she gives vent, after 
Betsy had left her. 

Marg, How stoutly once I could inveigli, I stroYO to blacken it still more, 

If a poor maiden went astray I And did myself securely bless. 

Not words enough my tongue could find Now are the sin, the scandal, mine I 

'Gainst other's sin to speafc my mind. Yes, oh! — what urged me to transgress, 

How black soe'er their fault before, Heayen knows, was good! ah! so divine! 

Margaret puts fresh gathered flowers into a vase standing before 
the image of the Mater Dolorosa. 



Mabgaret, 



Ach neige 

Du Schmerzensreiche 

Dein Antlitz gnadig meiner Noth ! 

Das Schwert im Herzen, 

Hit tausend Schmerzen 

Blickst auf za deines Sohnes Tod. 



Zam Vater blicksi dn, 
Und Seufzer schickst du 
Hinauf um sein' und deine Noth. 



Wer fuhlet 
Wie wiihlet 

Der Schmerz mir ini Gebein ? 

Was mein armes Herz hler banget, 

Was es zittert, was verlanget, 

Weisst nur du, nur du allein! 



Wohin ich immer gehe, 
Wie weh', wie weh', wie wehe 
Wird mir im Busen hier! 
Ich bin, ach! kaum alleine, 
Ich wein*, ich wein', ich weine* 
Das Herz zerbricht in mir. 

Die Scherben ror meinem Fenster, 
Bethaut' ich mit Thranen, ach I 
Als ich am friihen Morgen 
Dir diese Blumen brach. 

Schicn bell in meine Eammer 
Die Sonne friih herauf, 
Sass ich in allem Jammer 
In meinem Betf schon auf. 

Hilfi rette mich von Schmach unci Tod I 

Ach neige, 

Dn Schmerzensreiche, 

Dein Antlitz gnadig meiner Noth! 



Mother of woes diTine, 
Thy gracious brow incline 
On my extremity. 

Keener than pangs of steely 
Did thy pierced bosom feel, 

When thine oplifled eye 
Mark'd thy son's latest breath 

Fade into death. 

Lifting those tearAil eyes 

Unto the Lord on higta| 
Sending thy heavy sighs 

In thy son's misery. 

And thine extremity* 

Who feels what agony 

Blots unceasingly 

111 this poor wasted firame? 

Thou, only thou, canst tell 
Whence such disquiet came, 

Why trembling on it fell, 
What will afford relief, 

Pity my grief. 

Wherever I may go, 

StiU woe, still woe, still woe, 

Deep in my heart doth wake. 
Whenever I 'm alone, 
I moan, I moan, I moan. 

My heart swells nigh to break. 

The flower-pots at my window, 
My tears bedewed in showers, 

As in tlie prime of morning 

For thee I plucked these flowers. 

Ere in my chamber shone 
Clearly the early sun. 
Maddening in misery, 
Up in my bed sat I. 

Helpt death and shame are nigh! 
Mother of woes divine. 
Gracious thy brow incline. 

Look upon me! Kkox. 



864 historical and critical survey 

Margaret at Church. 
Margaret seeks now in prayer her only solace. She has entered 
the old venerable cathedral, where the heart may unburden itself 
of its worldly cares, where a thousand fervent prayers rise to the 
throne of the Almighty, to those blissful regions always open to 
receive the repentant sinner. But not even here is she allowed to 
find the peace she seeks, for the Evil Spirit has followed her 
thither. 

Evil Spibit. 

How diflf*rent, Gretchen, was it once with Lurks in thy sinful heart? 

thee, Is thy prayer utter'd for thy mother's soal, 

When thou, still full of innocence, Who into long, long torment slept throogh 

Cam'st to the altar here, thee? 

And from the small and well conn*d hook Whose blood is on thy threshold? 

Didst lisp thy prayer, And stirs there not already *neath thy 

Half childish sport, heart 

Half God in thy young heart! Another quick'ning pulse, that ever now 

Gretchen ! Tortures itself and thee 

What thoughts are thine? With its foreboding presence? 

What deed of shame Anna Swahwick. 

The sounds of the organ sweep through the holy building, and 
when the chorus repeats : — 

Dies irae, dies ilia Qnidquid latet apparebit 

Solvet saeclum in favilla IS^il inultum remanebit. 

Judex ergo, cum sedebit, 

Margaret, overwhelmed by the emotions which oppress lier 
heart, swoons away. 



Valentine, Margaret's brother, a soldier, has returned home, 
hears of his sister's disgrace, challenges Faust, the author of all 
this misery, and is slain by the latter. The description of the 
rough soldier, having the honour of his sister at heart, is given 
here with exquisite delicacy. 

Walpurgis-night. 

Those writers who expressed their astonishment at Gothe's 
having introduced the Walpurgis-night into Faust, should bear in 
mind, that the author, by selecting this subject, was sure to create 
an interest among a nation so fond of roaming among the tradi- 
tions of the past ; for this predilection for all that is mysterion> 
and supernatural, has rendered ballads like ^ Leonore,' ' der 
wilde Jager,V 'der Erlkonig,^ etc., so justly popular among the 
German people. 

Ghost apparitions at the midnight hour; steel-clad knights 
mounted on black chargers; good and evil spirits; giants and 
dwarfs living in [mountains, woods, and caverns ; fairies rising 
from the deep blue waters, or hovering by moonlight over silent 
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graveyards ; witches riding on broomsticks through the foggy air ; 
huntsmen, giving chase, followed by their hounds, sweeping 
through field and moor when the night is darkest, and the storm 
rages fiercest, — in fact, all that fills us with awe, and sends a thrill 
of horror through the soul — all this is contained in the old legen- 
dary lore of Germany. 

During one of these nights, Mephistopheles and Faust set out 
for the ' Brocken/ the highest elevation in the range of mountains 
called the ' Harz (Hercynian) mountains/ in order to spend there 
the night from the last of April to the first of May ; i, e, the 
Walpurgisnacht, appointed for the meeting of all the spirits 
around. 

The origin of this assembly dates from Charlemagne ; for it is 
related, that the great German emperor, after having vainly 
attempted to convert the Saxons, for the purpose of terrifying 
them, caused men arrayed in wild attire, wearing horns, and 
covered with the skins of beasts, to appear suddenly among them. 
At the sight of these monsters, with firebrands in their hands, the 
poor Saxons, taking them to be demons, took to flight, and then 
gave to their friends a horrifying description of what they had 
seen. 

Since then, the Brocken has enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
collecting onjjthe Walpurgis-night all the witches and ghosts of the 
Harz-mountain, on its grey summit. 

When thrice the brindled cat hath mewed, 

' Black spirits and white, red spirits and grey,' begin their mid- 
night sports, and the moon sheds its silver light over the scene 
around — on those grey stone masses buried for generations among 
the fog and clouds — the legends of old are then repeated once more, 
and strange voices are heard proceeding from the recesses of the 
dark forest of Teutoburg, where the Germanians of old are 
sleeping in their graves overshadowed by their holy oaks, and the 
history of the glorious past (for that of the present is * cine 
sehr traurige Geschichte,' passes before the imagination, and 
we hear the clang of arms, and see the shades of those gigantic 
Teutonic heroes ; and one of the mightiest among them, raises his 
finger, but remains mute, with sorrow in his countenance, as if 
comparing the honoured past with the inglorious present ! 
Faust and Mephisto have arrived in those charmed regions. 

In die Traum- und Zaubersphare Through this dream and magic sphere 

Sind wir, scheint es, eingegangen. Lead us on, thou flickering guide; 

^ Fuhr'nnsgutundmach' dirEhrel Pilot weU our bold career! 

Dass wir vorwarts bald gelangen, That we may, with rapid stride. 

In den w«iten oden Baumen. Gam ^on TCi\oTi% ^wxa w\^^w\^'<^. 
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Trees on trees, how swift they flow! 

How the steadfast granite blocks 
Make obeisance as they go! 
Hark ! the grim, long-snonted rocks, 

How they snort, and how they blowl 
Through the tnrf and through the stones, 

Brook and brooklet speed along. 

Hark the rustling! hark the song! 
Harken, too, lore's plaintiye tones; 
Voices of those heavenly days^ 

When around us and above, 
Like enchantment, mystic days 

Breathed the notes of hope and lore! 
Like the song of olden time, 
Echo's voice repeats the chime, 
* To whit! To whoo!' upon the ear 
The mingled discord sounds more near. 
The owl, the peewit, and the jay 
Wakeful and in voice are they? 
Salamanders in the brake. 
Busy, too, and wide awake ! 
Stout of paunch and long of limb, 
Sporting in the twilight dim ! 
While ttom every rock and slope, 

Snake-like, coil the roots of trees, 
Flinging many a mystic rope 

Us to frighten, us to seizCi 
From rude knots, with life imbued 

Polyp- fangs abroad they spread, 

To snare the wand*rer,'neath our tread* 
Mice, in myriads, thousand-hued. 

Through the heath, and through the 
moss 
Frisk, a gamesome mnltitude; 

Glow-worms flit our path across. 
Swiftly the bowild'ring throng, 
A dazzling escort, whirls along.* 

A.F. 

The sleeping draught given to Margaret's mother on the occa- 
sion of Faust^s visit, has sent the former to her eternal sleep ; 
seduction led to infanticide, and Valentine has been slain by thd 
hand of Faust; Margaret, condemned to death, is now in prisoil* 
Faust feels that he is the only cause of all these crimes ; he is con- 
science-stricken, and his past sinful career passes vividly before hi« 
soul; in his despair and rage, he now reproaches that fiend, Mephis* 
topheles, with being the author of all this misery. 

Great and glorious Spirit, thou who didst vouchsafe to reveal thyself unto 
me, thou who dost know my very heart and soul, why hast thou linked with 
me this base associate, who feeds on mischief, and revels in destruction ? 

A.S. 

Grosser herrlicher Geist, der du mir zu erscheinen wiirdigtest, der du meio 
Herz und meine Seele kennest, warum an den Schandgesellen mich Bchmiedeiii 
der sich am Schaden weidet und an Verbrechen sich letzt ] 

He determines to visit Margaret in her prison, and if possible, to 

* ■ - - ' — ■■■-■- ■ • --... , -_ 

♦ We must pass over a short Intermezzo, called Walpurgis-night Dreain, or 
Oberon's and Titanias golden wedding, following here. It is utterly discon- 
nect with the drama itself. 



8eh* die Banme hinter Baumen, 
Wie sie schncii voriiber ril^cken, 
Und die Klippen, die sich blicken, 
Und die langen Felsennasen, 
Wie sie schnarchen, wie sic blaseni 

Durch die Stcine, dnrch den Rasen 
Eilet Bach und Biichlein nieder. 
Hor' ich Rauschen? hor* ich Lieder? 
Hor' ich holde Liebesklage, 
Stimmen jener Himmelstage? 
Was wir hoflen, was wir liebenl 
Und das Echo, wie die Sage 
Alter Zeiten hallet wieder. 

Uhul Schuhu! tout es naher, 
Kanz und Kibitz nnd der Hahcr, 
Sind sie alle wach geblieben ? 
Sind das Molche durch's Gestrauchc? 
Lange Heine, dickc Bauche ! 
Und die Wurzeln, wie die Schlangen, 
Winden sich aus Fels und Sande, 
Strecken wunderliche Bande, 
Uns zu schrecken, uns zu fangen; 
Aus belebten derben Masern 
Strecken sie Polypenfasern 
Nach dem Wandrer. Und die Mause 
Tausendf arbig, schaarenweise, 
Burch das Moos und durch die Heide! 
Und die Funkenwiirmer fliegen, 
Mit gedrangten Schwarme-Ziigen, 
Zum verwirrenden Geleite. 

Aber sag* mir, oh wir stehen, 
Oder ob wir weiter gehen? 
AUes, alles scheint zu drehen, 
Fels und Baume, die Gesichter 
Schneiden, und die irren Lichter, 
Die sich mehren, die sich blahen. 
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deliver her. Mounted on black horses, he and Mephisto gallop by 

moonlight through a wild scenery — all is silent around^ sare the 

dreary striking of the hammers of workmen occupied in erecting 

the scaffold on which she is to die on the following mornings 

They have now arrived at the prison. 

* * ^ * * -x- •}«• 

There are certain human sufferings which, after having reached 
their climax^ cannot be described in words ; — it is then that our 
very silence conveys an idea of the feelings which oppress the 
heart beating in unison with the misfortunes of a fellow-creature. 
In a miserable dungeon, huddled on a bed of straw, they find 
Margaret, once the lovely spotless girl, now guilty, her forehead 
stamped with crime, Margaret, once singing songs of innocence, 
amidst the flowers of the fields — now repeating other songs — melan- 
choly strains of a withered soul, sounding so wild — so wild. 
Margaret, once smiling with that sweet maiden smile, which in the 
lovely and fair is like a sunbeam sent from heaven to kindle this 
pure and holy flame of love within the hearts of men, now staring 
vacantly before her with another smile, accompanied by that 
sardonic squint, which fills the soul with terror ; for alas, her 
reason has gone — she is raving mad! Would that that 
image were to engrave itself upon the consciences of those, 
who in their heedlessness, forget that the first deviation from 
the path of virtue, so often leads to shame, misery, and crime ! 
They find Margaret on her knees, and we defy any one to read^ 
without the deepest sympathy, the scene which follows, in which 
glimpses of returning reason bring the outpourings of a raving 
mind in still greater contrast before us. 

Dungeon. 

fhust (with a bnnch of keys, and a Flyaway! little bird, fly away! flyaway! 

lamp, before a small iron door.) (Faust opening the lock.) 

A fear, unwonted, o'er my spirit falls ; Ah ! she forebodes not that her lover's neat*, 

Men't concentrated woe o'erwhelms me The clanking chains, the rustling straw to 

here; hear. (He enters.) 

She dwells immured within these dripping Marg, (hiding her face in the bed of 

walls, straw.) 

Her only trespass a delusion dear! Woe! woe! they come! ah bitter 'tis to die. 

And thon dost linger at the fatal door! Faust, (softly.) Hush! hush! be still! I 

Thou dread'st to look upon her face once come to set thee free ! 

more! Marg, (throwing herself at his feet.) 

On! while thou dalliest, draws her death- If thoa art human, feel my misery! 

hour near. Faust, Thou wilt awake the jailor with 

(He seizes the lock. Singing within.) thy cry ! (He grasps the chains to 

My mother, the harlot, unlock them). 

She took me and slew! Marg, (on her knees.) Who, ezetu- 

My father, the scoundrel, tioner, to thee could give 

Hath eaten me too! O^t me this cruel power? 

My sweet little sister To bear me off at midnight's solemn hour! 

Hath aU my bones laid, Be merciful, and spare me! let me live! 

WTiero soft winds arc playingj Is dawn not tim^ cnQ\x^\\^ (jteAy!»S!AA^a!^>^ 
All in the green shade. 
Then became I a wood-hird, and sang 
on the spray, 
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Bin ich doch noch so jang» so jang! I *m still so joung, 

Und soil schon sterben ! So very young, and must so early die! 

Schon war ich anch, and das war mein Fair was I once, hence hath my mia 

Verderbcn. sprang. 

Nah war der Freund, nan ist er weit; My love is now afar, he then was nigh; 

Zerrissen liegt der Kranz, die Blumnn Tom lies the garland, the fair blossoms 

zcrstreiit. strewed. 

Fasse mich iiicht so gewaltsam an! Oh do not seize me with a hand so mde! 

Schone mich! Was hab' ich dir gethan? Spare me! what harm have I e'er done to 

thee? 

Lass mich nicht vergebens flehen, For mercy let me not in vain implore. 

Hab' ich dich doch mein Tage nicht I ne'er have seen thee in my life before! 

gesehen! 

Fau8t, Word ich den Jammer iiber- Faust Can I endure this bitter agonj 
stchen 



Marg, I 'm wholly in thy power. Ah And I am sav'd I 

suffer me Already now the very street I see 

But once again to give my babe the breast. Where the first time I caught a glimpse of 

Through the long night I soothed it and thee; 

caressed; And there, too, is the pleasant garden 

They took it from me but to give me pain ; shade 

And now they say that I my child have Where I and Martha for thy coming staid. 

slain. Faust, (endeavouring to lead her away.) 

Ah, no*er shall I be happy, ne'er again! Come! come away! 

Then they sing songs about me! how Marg. Oh, still delay! 

wicked of the throng! I love to linger where thou slayest. 

A ballad of the olden time ends so, (caressing him.) 

How came they to apply the song? Faust. Oh come ! for if thou dost not 

Faust, (throwing himself on the ground.) haste, 

See, at thy feet, a lover bendeth low Our ling'ring we shall both deplore. 

To loose the bonds of wretchedness and Marg, What dearest! can'st thoa ki^ 

woe. me now no more? 

Marg. (throws herself beside him.) So short a time away from me, and yet 

Oh, let us kneel and move the saints by Love's fond embrace thou could'st so soon 

prayer! forget? 

Look! look! yon stairs below, Why on thy neck so anxious do I feel? 

Under the threshold there, Where formerly a perfect heaven of bliss 

Hell's flames are all a-glow ! From thy dear looks and words would o'er 

Beneath the floor, me steal. 

With hideous noise, Ah ! with what tenderness thou thea 

The devils roar! didst kiss. 

Faust, (aloud.) Grctchcn! GretchenJ Kiss me! 

Marg. (listening.) That was my loved Or I'll kiss thee! (she embraces him.) 

one's voice ! Woe ! woe ! thy lips are cold — are dumh! 

(she springs up, the chains fall off.) Thy love where hast thou left? 

Where is he? I have heard him call, I' m Who hath me of thy love bereft? 

free! (she turns away from his^) 

I will away, there 's none shall hinder me! Faust. Only take courage! dearest '• 

I to his neck will ^y, prithee, come! 

Upon his bosom lie ! Thee to my heart with tenderness HI hol^» 

Gretchen, he call'dl On yonder threshold And cherish thee with ardour thousand 

stood, fold; 

Through all the howling of Hell's fiery I but entreat thee now to follow me. ^ 

flood, Marg. (turning towards him.) And tX^ 

The fiends' dark sneers, their devilish thou he? and art thou really he? 

scorn above, Faust, 'Tis I ! Oh, come ! 

I knew the fond, the blissful tones of love. Marg. Thou wilt strike off my chaii^^ 

Faust. 'Tis I ! And thou wilt take me to l^ine arms again ^ 

Marg. 'Tis thou! Oh say so once again I How comes it that thoa dost not shrinl^ 

(embracing him.) from me? 

'Tis he! 'tis he I where 's now the tortur- And dost thou know, love, whom thoi^ 

ing pain? would'st set free? 

Where are the fetters? where the dun- Faust. Come! come I already night 

geon*B gloom? gins to wane. 
'Tistbout 'tis thou I to save me ihou axt 
come! 
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Marg, Meine Mutter hab* ich umge- 
bracht, 
Mein Kind bab' icb ertrankt. 
War es nicht dir und mir gescbenkt? 
Dir anch — Du bist'sl ich glaub* es kaum. 
Gib deine Hand! Es ist kein TraumI 
Deine liebe Hand! — Ach aber sie ist 

feucbt! 
Wische sie ab I Wie micb daucht, 
Ist Blat dran. 

Acb Gott! Was bast du getbani 
Stecke den Degen ein ; 
Ich bitte dich drum ! 

Faust. Lass das Yergang'ne vergangen 
sein, 
Du bringst mich um. 

Marg, Nein, du musst iibrig bleiben! 
Icb wiU dir die Graber beschreiben, 
Fiir die musst du sorgcn 
Gleich morgen ; 

Der Mutter den besten Platz geben, 
Meinen Bruder sogleich daneben, 
Mich ein wenig bei Seit', 
Nor nicht gar zu weit! 



Marg, I sent my mother to her grave, 
I drown'd my child beneath the wave, 
Was it not given to thee and me — thee, too? 
'Tis thou thyself ! I scarce believe it yet. 
Give me thy hand ! It is no dream! 'Tis 

true! 
Thine own dear hand! But how is this? 

'Tis wet! 
Quick, wipe it off ! It seems like blood. 

Ah, me! 
Whose blood? what hast thou done I put 

up thv sword, 
I pray thee, do! 

Faust, Death is in every word. 

Oh, dearest, let the past forgotten be. 

Marg, Yet, must thou linger here in 
sorrow. 
The graves I will describe to thee. 
And thou must see to them to-morrow. 
Reserve the best place for my mother, 
Close at her side inter my brother, 
Me at some little distance lay, 
But, I entreat thee, not too far away! 



And place my little babe on my right 

breast. 
The little one alone will lie near mc. 
Ah, 'twas a sweet, a precious, joy, of yore. 
To nestle at my side so lovingly ! 
It will be mine no more; ah, never more ! 
I feel as if I forc'd my love on thee, 
As if thou still wert tiirusting me away. 
Yet, 'tis thyself, thy fond, kind looks I see. 

Faust. If thou dost feel 'tis I, then come, 
I pray. 

Marg, What, there? without? 

Faust. Yes, forth in the free air. 

Marg, Ay, if the grave 's without, — ^if 
death lurk there. 
Hence to the everlasting resting place. 
And not one step beyond! Thou 'rt leaving 

me? 
O, Henry! would that I could go with thee I 

Faust. Thou canst ! But will it ! open 
stands the door. 

Marg, I dare not go! Tve nought to 
hope for more. 
What boots it to escape? They lurk for 

me. 
'Tis wretched still to beg from day to day. 
And burthen'd with an evil conscience, too I 
*Tis wretched in a foreign land to stray. 
And they will catch me whatsoe'er I do ! 

Faust. But I will ever bear thee company. 

Marg, Quick! Quick! 

Save thy poor child; 



Keep to the path. 
The brook along 
Over the bridge 
In the wood beyond 
To the left, where the plank is, 
In the pond. 
Seize it at once ! 
It tries to rise. 
It struggles yet ! 
Save it! Oh, save! 
Faust. Collect thy thoughts; one step 

and thou art free! 
Marg, Were we but only past the hill ! 
There sits my mother on a stone. 
Over my brain there falls a chill! 
There sits my mother on a stone. 
Sldwly her head moves to and fro. 
She winks not, drops not, her head droops 

low. 
She slumber*d so long, nor wak'd again. 
That we might be happy, she slumbered 

then. 
Ah! those were pleasant times! 

Faust. Alas ! since here 

No argument avails, nor prayer, nor tear, 
ril venture forcibly to bear thee hence! 
Marg, Loose me ! I will not suffer 
violence. 
Withdraw thy murderous hands, hold not 

so fast; 
I have done all to please thee in the past. 
Faust, Day dawns! My love! My^lovel 



Marg. Tag! Ja, es wird Tag! der letzte Marg, Yes, day draws near, 

Tag dringt herein ; The day of judgment, too, will soon appear. 

Mein Hochzeittag soUt* es sein ! It should have been my bridal! No one tell 

Sag* niemand, dass du schon bei Gretcben That thy poor Marga^^t t\iQ\j.\\3b«.\.^\\ss^'o^ 

warst. too well. 
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Weh meiiiem Kranze! 

Es ist eben geschehn I 

Wir werdea uns wiederschn; 

Aber nicht beim Tanze. 

Die Menge drangt sich, man bort sic nicbt, 

Der Platz, die Gassen 

Konncn sie nicht fassen. 

Die Glocke ruft, das Stabcben bricbt. 

Wie sie mich bindcn und packcn I 

Zum Blutstubl bin ich schon entriickt. 

Schon zuckt nach jedem Nacken 

Die Scharfe, die nach meinem ziickt. 

Stumm liegt die Welt wic das Grab! 

Faust. O wiir* ich nie geboren I 

Meph. Auf I Oder ihr seid verlorea 

Unniitzcs ZugenI Zaudern und Plaudern! 

Meine Pfcrde schaudem 

Der Morgen dammert auf. 
Marg. Was steigt aus dem Boden hcr- 
auf? 

Der! derl 

Was will der an dem beil'gcn Ort ? 

Er will mich! 

Faust, Da soUst lebcn 
Schick ihn fort ! 
Marg, Gericht Gottes! Dir hab* ich 

mich ubergeben ! 
Meph. (zu Faust). Eomm! komra! Ich 
lasse dich mit ihr im Stich. 
Marg, Dein bin ich, Vaterl Rette mich! 

Ihr Engcl! Ihr heiligen Scharen ! 
Lagert euch umber, mich zu bewahren! 
Heinrich ! Mir grant's vor dir. 

Meph, Sie ist gerichtet. 

Stimme (von oben). Ist gerettet. 

Meph. (zu Faust.) Her zu mir I 

(Verschwindet mit Faust.) 

Stimme (von innen verhallend) 
Heinrich! Heinrich! 



Woe to my garland! Its bloom is o*er! 
Though not at the dance, we shall meet 

once more. 
The crowd doth gather, in silence it ndls. 
The squares, the streets, scarce hold tk 

jtbrong. 
The staff is broken,— the death-bdltoll«-T 
They bind and seize me; Tm harried along 
To the seat of blood alidad j I'm boond; 
Quivers each neck as the naked steel 
Quivers on mine the blow to deal. 
The silence of the grave now bxoodi 

around. 

Faust. Would I had ne'er been born! 

Meph. (appears without). Up, or you 're 
lost! 
Vain hesitation! Babbling, quaking! 
My steeds are shivering, Mom is bralido^. 

Marg, What from the floor ascendfttft 
like a ghost? 
Tishe! 'Tishet Him from my poeseaw 

chase ! 
What is his purpose in this holy place? 
It is for me he comethi 

Faust, Thou shalt live! 

Marg, Judgment of God! to thee my 

soul I give 1 
Meph. (to Faust). Come! come! IH 

leave thee here to share her doom. 
Marg, Father, I'm thine! Save me! To 
thee I come! 
Angelic hosts! your downy pinions wave, 
Encamp around me to protect and save! 
Henry ! I shudder now to look on thee! 
Meph. She now is judged! 
Voices {ftom. above). Is saved! 
Meph. (to Faust). Come thou with me I 

(Vanishes with Fauat). 
Voice (from within, dying away). 
Henry! Henry! 
Anna Swanwick. 



FAUST. 
Second Part. 

If in the first part of his celebrated tragedy, Gothe confined him- 
self more to a description of the individual character, and sdected 
Germany for this theatre, he gives us in the second a picture rf 
humanity in general, and blending somewhat capriciously the 
romantic with the classical element, brings before us a number rf 
incidents so varied, embracing so wide a sphere of so fragmentaiy 
a character, and dressed in a garb so symbolical, that the most 
learned have vainly striven to find a clue to all its contents. Bot 
the difficulties of solving this literary problem must needs become 
still more intricate to future inquirers, in proportion as the 
recollection of the events on which it bears shall have been bornfi 
ntway by the ^fleeting clouds of time. These remarks, applying to 
a conaiderahle portion of tTie aecouSi ^«t^, ^^Tioit made here wH* 
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A view of detracting from its intrinsic merit, for in its entirety it 
vill always stand as a splendid monument of Gothe^s transcendant 
genius, being a work in which the treasures of his vast erudition 
ure collected in such profusion, that, although scattered about in 
e\ery direction, every man of intellect will find among the number 
that which pleases or suits him best. If it does not breathe the 
splendid enthusiasm of the first part, the emanation of a mind 
ijien in its full vigour, it bears on the other hand the stamp of 
maturity, and is the result of long experience and observation. 
One might almost say, that it occupies the place assigned to 
Gudrun, the epic poem of antiquity compared with the lay of the 
Nibelungen. The second Faust is in fact the * Nebensonne^ (the 
reflecting ray) of the first. I shall now give a sketch of this 
portion of Faust. 

We meet him again stretched on the green turf of the 
dassical soil, vainly seeking refreshing sleep, until Ariel and the 
j^lves have presented him with that sweet restorer. He rises full 
of vigour, the sun shines in all its splendour; and, in turning round 
to avoid its dazzling rays, he perceives a magnificent rainbow in 
the heavens. (Gothe alludes to his favourite study — the theory 
of colours.) 

Der BficgeU ab das menschliche Bestreben, 
Ihm sinne nach, und du begi-eifst genauer; 
Am fai'b'gen Abglanz haben wir das Leben. 

Then we are transferred to some imperial court. Gothe, the 
courtier, does not tell us which ; but we shall no doubt find it out 
by and by. The members of that court are just now sorejy 
perplexed, for merry carnival is approaching and there is no cash 
to do honour to the occasion; in their distress they apply to 
Mephisto, who, a regular Rothschild of the middle age, soon gets 
the needful, and sarcastically remarks :-r- 

'Wie fiich Verdienst und Gluck rerketten, * Wenn sie den Stein der Weisen h&tten, 
Das fallt den Thoren niemals ein ; Der Weise mangelte dem Stein.' 

The gaieties of the carnival then take place; its represen- 
tatives being so many allegories of the political, intellectual, ai^d 
focial condition of the country. Here we have the boy * Lenker ' 
representing poetry, * Pluto ' stooping to drink from a fiery well 
OB. which occasioii he bums his beard (suggestive of the first 
JPreuch revolution); whilst the fawns and satyrs represent the 
dissolute manners of the age. Mephisto having provided the state 
with money, and thus gained the gratitude of his emperor, 
U raised to the highest position ; his golden ^ Panacea ' having 
improved the body of the state, though loot HkA efin&^c^'o^Q^^. 
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Everybody is happy now, and * apr^s nous le deluge ' has become 
the order of the day. The emperor in the eflfervescence of his 
spirits wanting now a little classical pastime, desires Faust to 
show his magic talents by bringing before him the ghosts of Paris 
and Helen. Here he finds himself out of his depth, for although 
exercising his sway over witches and such like * canaille de Penfer,' 
he has no influence over the heroes of antiquity of either 
sex. There is, however, one chance of accomplishing this feat, 
namely, by descending to the abode of the matrices. 

'Die Mutter sind es!' 

Qottinnen ungekannt 

£nch Sterblichen Yon uns nicht gem genannt.* 

Faust boldly replies 

* Nur immer zu ! wir woUen es ergriinden, 
In deinem Nichts hoff * ich das AH zu finden.' 

Mephisto then presents him with the golden key to the regions 
of space, bids him descend, seize a red-hot tripod,t and not to fail 
to return with the latter, for out of it the classical couple were to 
issue. Faust descends and returns soon afterwards dressed as a 
priest, and, after having pronounced a solemn incantation, Helen 
and Paris, in propria personce, arise from a cloud. At the sight 
of Helen, Faust's heart is seized again with the sweet sensations 
of his early love, and full of enthusiasm, he exclaims : 

Die Wohlgestalt, die mich yoreinst entziickte,^ 

In Zauberspiegelang begliickte 

War nur ein Schaumbild solcher Schone. 

Paris, given to his old pranks, attempts to elope with Helen; 
biit Faust, not relishing this idea, touches him with the golden key. 
An explosion takes place by which Faust falls stunned to the 
ground, and is, in this state, carried away by Mephistopheles into 
his study. When he awakens, we meet again his former pupil 
Wagner, still the cold selfish character of old, who has meanwhile 
taken his degrees, and is at the time occupied in writing his great 
work — 

• The mothers introduced here, are, according to Eckerman, the creating 
and sustaining principle from which all phenomena on the surface of the earth 
proceed. Whatever ceases to breathe, returns in its spiritual nature to them 
and they preserve it until a fit occasion arises to embody it anew. The eternal 
metamorphosis of earthly being — birth and growth, destruction and new 
formation, are all the imceasing care of the mothers ; and as in all which 
receives new light on earth, female influences are most busy, these sustaining 
divinities are thought of as females, and may rightly receive the name oi 
mothers. — Foreign Review, 1840. V. 25. 

t The tripod is allegorical of the holy Triad, in ancient philosophy, of th» 
matrices of Alchemy, Mercurius, Suhur, Sal, and also of the Delphic orade. 
In the key, we might find an allegory ^of natural philosophy, disclosiDg thoae 
elemeuta from wmch truth andb^auV.^ a^tm^. 
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' HOMUNCULUS.' 

A kind of ephemeral beings — demons^ fire-spirits, offsprings of 
the firmament and elements, no creatures like men, but ^ ex con- 
trario et ineongruo,' and versed in the science of alchemy ; also 
called ^ Yulcanales,' as Theophrastus Paracelsus tells us in his work 
' De generatione rerum naturalium/ — Liber, i. page 883. 

Gbthe^s Homunculus is a man whose knowledge is derived from 
the natural sciences of antiquity, a cold, heartless nature, a 
Wagner in fact, whose individuality here is a satirical allusion to 
the philosophical systems of Gbthe's age. Mephisto selects this 
' Elementargeist,' in order that, by his instrumentality, Faust 
may get possession of the beautiful Helen ; but before this can 
be accomplished, it is essential that the Walpurgis-night should 
have taken place. 

The Classical Walpurgis-night. 

We find ourselves on the ancient Pharsalian fields, on which 

Pompey and Caesar had once pitched their camps. Watchfires 

are burning in the vale of horrors, where the witch *Erichto' reigns 

supreme."^ The moon shines bright, and Homunculus, Mephisto- 

pheles, and Faust, descend from the air to begin their midnight 

wanderings among Grifiins, Arimaspians, Sphinxes, Sirens, and 

the whole mythological brother and sisterhood. One Siren advises 

Faust to consult Chiron, the Centaur, about Helen, the object of 

his love ; he finds him near the * Peneios,* where nymphs are 

bathing; Chiron carries him over the river to the plain of Kynos- 

kephalae, where Quintus Flaminius once defeated Philip III; 

thence to * Manto,' the daughter of jEsculapius, in whose company 

he descends to the subterranean abode of Persephone, who alone 

could cure him of his love-sickness. Then we hear of the Spirits 

of nature, Sirens representing the water, Seismos, the earthquake, 

Oreas, nature^s oldest rock : 

' Mein Gebirg* ist alt, 

Steht in urspininglicher Gestalt.' 

A strange and motley world indeed, where GriflSns keep watch 
over the gold, extracted by ants from the inmost recesses of the 
mountain, and Pigmies and Daktyls are fighting for the soil 
on which it grows. Mephisto disappears among Larvas. Thales 
and Anaxagoras, the Grecian philosophers of old, are walking 
about here, and discuss the origin of the elements, a favorite 
topic of theirs ; Thales appeals to Hecate (the moon) to descend, 

* Furialis Erichto. Ovm. Her. xv., 159. Lucak. P/iars. -^i^ 5Q^, ^o^. 

T 
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and shudders when the treble-figured Goddess has made her 
appearance. With Homunculus, the same Grecian philosopher 
proceeds to Nereus, who declining to give him any advice 
refers him to Proteus. Then appear Seagods, Sirens, Nereids, 
and Tritons, on their way to Samothrake, where the Kabirs live, 
and after a little while they return with three of them, for the/owM 
would not come ; three were left in Olympus, and the eighth is 
still to be discovered. 

* Drei haben wir mitgenommen, 
Der vierte woUte nicnt kommen.' 

The Kabirs were mysterious Gods, with whose name the idea 
of very old age was identified, their temple, which only priests could 
enter, was at Memphis, in Egypt, close to the sanctuary of 
Hephsestos, or Phthas ; the Kabirs were worshipped at Samothrake, 
where military bacchanalian-feasts were celebrated in their honour.* 

They were — 

* Klein von Gestalt, Der scheitemden Retter, 

Gross von Gewalt, Uralt verehrte Goiter.' 

At the desire of Thales, Proteus, in the shape of man, leads little 
Homunculus to the sea-shore, in order to make him grow. Galatea, 
proudly seated in her sea-shell, glides on the waves, and Thales 
exclaims : — 

* Heil ! Heil ! auf' s Neue ! Vom SchSnen, Wahren durchdnmgen.«- 

Wie ich mich bliihend freue, Alias ist aus dem Wasser entsprungen!' 

Homunculus, seized with love, and no doubt anxious to cool his 
ardour, throws himself, surrounded by flames, into the sea, where 
he marries Galatea. 

'Alles wird vom Feuer umronnen, 

So herrsche denn Eros, der alles begonnen.' 

(allegorical of the elements being united in love). 

This scene, having no connection with Faust, oflfered Gothe an 
opportunity of displaying his vast classical knowledge, and of 



♦ Schelling : * Die Gottheiten von Samothrake.' Aeschylus wrote a drama 
'The Kabirs,* of which only a few verses still exist; Aeschyli Fragtnenta 
No. 88-98, in Voet. seen. Graec, p. 8. Dindorf. 

Philologists have variously interpreted the origin of the Kabirs. Accord- 
ing to Creuzer, who tells us that Grecian mythology was originally derived 
from India and Egypt, the Kabirs went with the Phenicians to Greece. 
Schelling is of opinion that the name is of Hebrew origin. liobeok refuting 
these notions in his work ' Aglaophamus,' the third volume of which treats 
on the * Kabirs,' and their enigmatical companions, the * Kuretians, Koryban- 
tians, ideal Daktyls,' Telchionians, Kobatians, and Kerkopians, Deycks tells ob, 
that they are Pelasgian primitive Gods, four in number : Kabeiros, Kadmilos, 
Azieros, Axiokersos. 
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bringing the mythological figures of antiquity in endless variety in 
all their aesthetic beauty before the imagination of the reader. 
In introducing the classical Walpurgis-night, Gothe wished to com- 
bine the antic and romantic element, to point out the intimate 
relations between nature and poetry, and, above all, to expose the 
infirmities of his own age. 

Third Act. 

Helen, followed by a chorus of captive Trojan virgins, 
arrives at the Spartan palace, where the treacherous Mene- 
laus, who closely follows her steps, intends to sacrifice her. Me- 
phisto, in the shape of Phorkyas (the aged gate-keeper), tells her, 
that everything is prepared for that purpose; Helen hears it with- 
out trembling, and the fortitude and moral courage she displays on 
that occasion, add to her other matchless physical charms ; for she 
was the loveliest of her sex. Gracefully she steps along with queen- 
like dignity; her figure, cast in nature's most perfect mould, 
being covered with a light blue aerial dress, interwoven with golden 
stars ; she walks with an elastic step, with that aesthetic non- 
chalance and grace, which the artists of antiquity only knew how to 
impart to their heaven-inspired creations ; a girdle of gold-brocade 
of Olympian workmanship, encircles her Juno-like waist ; a laurel- 
wreath, intermixed with gems of intense brilliancy and transparency* 
are the ornaments she wears in her jet-black hair, which falls down 
in long lustrous waves over a swanlike neck, her dark and soulful 
eyes reflecting the storm of sensations within her heart ! 

At the recommendation of Mephisto, she resolves to fly to the 
strong Gothic castle that stands in yonder valley, close to the 
Taygetos ; but no time is to be lost, for already the bugles, an- 
nouncing the arrival of Menelaus, are heard. Queen Helen and 
her fair attendants vanish in the air, and find themselves trans- 
ported to the interior of a castle, where Faust meets them with 
exquisite courtesy, and reproaches Lynceus, the keeper, for having 
neglected to announce their arrival. (This is allegorical to the 
courteous bearing of the Knights of the middle ages towards the 
gentle sex.) Lynceus frankly confesses, that, at the sight of such 
loveliness, he quite forgot his duties (a remark which does credit 
to the courtesy of this classical watchman) : — 

Aug' und Brust ihr zugewendet, Diese SchSnheit, wie sie blendet, 

Sog ich an dem milden Qlanz, Blendete mich Armen ganz. 

Language the refined character of which must be attributed to the 
era in which it was uttered. If the sight of Helen could i^rodxic^ 
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that impression on an old prosaic watchman^ what sensations must 
it not have caused in the inflammable heart of Faust? Indeed^ 
from the marriage^ which soon afterwards took place^ and from the 
fact of his being appointed by her co-regent, we may infer that their 
love was mutual. 

After this happy event, the Chorus falls asleep very a-propos^ and 
Helen and Faust begin quite an idyllic life in this romantic 
abode, among dark grottoes and cozy bowers. To complete their 
happiness, they are blessed with a child, a lovely boy, with a golden 
lyre in his hand, and a halo of light surrounding his angelic 
features. 

This boy, called Euphorion,* at first so gentle, becomes, in 
growing up, quite unmanageable, and talks of nothing but free- 
dom, combat and death. 

* Krieg ist das LosuDgswort.' 

Like a second Icarus, he takes his flight heavenwards, but 
falls down dead at the feet of his parents; his body disap- 
pears; only his lyre and dress are left ; and, whilst the halo 
rises heavenwards, the Chorus repeats a touching funeral song over 
his untimely death : — 

Wussten wir doch kanm zu klagen, AchI znm Erdengliick geborcD, 

Neidend singen wir dein Loos, Hoher Ahnen, grosser Kraft, 

Dir in klar und triiben Tagen Leider friih dir selbst verloren, 

Itied and Muth war schon und gross, Jugendbliithe weggeraffti etc., etc., etc. 

Helen, after having embraced Faust, disappears, home away 
by a cloud, to return to the Hades of Persephone. Her Chorus 
of young nymphs, however, did not follow her, and having ever 
since been incorporated with nature, their sweet voices may be 
heard now among the rustling of leaves, the purling of water- 
brooks, the warbling of birds, or the fairies seen living in flowers, 
or extending their blooming arms in green festoons along the 
hill-side. Often, also, when night sets in, during one of those 
silent, starry summer nights, which make us think of eternity, 
we hear their plaintive strains among secret groves, for the voice 
of Philomel is so soul-stirring, because it contains, pours out 
and re-echoes all the sighs, all the grief, all the tears, of many a 
maiden's ill-requited, disappointed love! 

Gothe has drawn here a charming picture of Helen. She 
appears in all her classical beauty and dignity. 

His Euphorion is evidently an allusion to Lord Byron, to whose 
transcendant genius he wished to pay homage, and the funeral 



♦ Ptolem. Hephoest iv.p 317. 
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verses cited above, in which the Chorus mourns over Euphorion^s 
short career, are unmistakably suggestive of the great bard's early 
death. 

Fourth Act. 

Phorkyas (alias Mephisto), not feeling at ease in his classical 
garb, has thrown it aside, and * Richard is himself again/ We 
meet him now in the fourth act. Faust, standing on a sharply 
projecting rock, has just issued from a cloud, which is sailing in 
an easterly direction, forming, in its transfigurations, the image of 
a lovely woman. At this sight, the recollection of his early love 
for Margaret passes before his soul : — 

* Wie Seelenschonheit steigert sich die holde Form ; 
Lost sich nicht auf, erhebt sich in den Aether hin, 
Und zieht das Beste meines Innem mit sich fort.* 

At this point, Mephisto arrives in his seven-mile boots, and is 
astonished to see Faust in this wilderness, which turns out to be 
the infernal regions of antiquity. Then takes place a learned dis- 
cussion on the origin of the world, a fine opportunity for Gothe to 
display his knowledge of geology and geognosy, to which he had 
devoted several years' study, and also to refute or combat some of 
the erroneous notions on volcanoes, propounded by some of his 
contemporaries. 

Nun haben wir's an einem andem Zipfel, Sie griinden auch hieraaf die rechten 
Was ehmals Grand war, ist nun Gipfel, Lehren, 

Das Unterste in's Oberste za kehren.' 

Faust is then desired by Mephisto to select from among the 
empires before him, some large residence, and to build near it a 
fine castle, where he might enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of 
Kfe. Faust, however, declines this ofier, as well as a proposed 
excursion to the moon, thinking the terrestial globe a sphere large 
enough for the accomplishment of great deeds. 

• Mit nichteni dieser Erdenkreis * Herrschaft gewinn* ich, Eigenthum! 

Gewahrt noch Baum zu grossen Thaten.* Die That ist alles, nichts der Kuhm.* 

Here his mind has evidently taken a practical turn, and the de- 
scription he gives of the constantly renovating power going on in 
the ocean is allegorical of man^s constant struggle with fate. He 
wants activity, should he even seek it at the cannon's mouth, and 
on the battle-field. 

An opportunity soon presents itself. The emperor, already 
illuded to, and supposed to be Charles IV., having, by his misrule 
caused the ruin of his country, a revolution breaks out, and the 
dergy select a new emperor. Mephisto comes to the rescue of the 
.egitimate prince ; and Faust, who, like some of our transatlantic 
i^enerals, does not understand anything about stt«i^^^,x\i^^^\ssN»si 
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battle, gets into a scrape, but is fortunately rescued from the 
superior forces of the enemy by Mephisto, the latter having, with the 
assistance of the water-nymphs, caused a great inundation. Gothe, 
in the description of these historical events, sarcastically alludes 
to the constitution of the late holy Roman-German empire, and espe- 
cially to the encroachments of the clergy, the events as already 
stated referring to the history of Charles IV. 

Fifth Act. 

Faust^s career is now drawing to its close, and all his aspirations 
having proved fruitless, he finds at last, in labour and activity alone, 
that happiness which his soaring and restless mind has vainly 
sought in the intellectual sphere, or by the gratification of worldly 
pleasures. 

The sentiment expressed in this fifth act is the realisation of that 
which has been expressed in the * Prologue in Heaven,' in the first 
part. 

* It is,' says Deycks, * an epilogue which solves, as it were, hy 
enchantment, all complications, by showing the great enigma of life 
in a higher light, and by displaying in the midst of human adver- 
sity, among the clouds of passions, guilt and sin, the eternal hlue 
^ther of heavenly peace and bliss.' 

An open, beautiful country, watered by the sea, extends before 
us. We see a wanderer entering a small cottage snugly concealed 
among shady trees, a chapel close to it. The inmates of the little 
cottage Philemon and Baucis^ once saved the same wanderer from a 
\?atery grave, and now offer him their hospitality. They live in 
fear of a wealthy lord, the possessor of large estates in the neigh- 
bourhood, lest he might disturb their happiness : — 

* Gottlos ist er, ihn gelustet Wie er sich als Nachbar briistet, 
Unseie Hutte, unser Hain; Soil man unterthanig seizu* 

The proprietor of these estates is Faust himself, who has, mean- 
while, grown old, and is now seen walking up and down in his 
garden. Lynceus, the watchman, has just pointed out to him 
some ships in the distance ; they are those of Mephisto, who has 
tried his hand at privateering, and is now returning home from his 
long voyage, laden with rich spoils, obtained in the Mephistophelian 
fashion, i.e.; by piracy. According to his code of laws, freedom 
reigns supreme on the ocean (for Mephisto was a free-trader). 

<Man hat Gewalt, so hat man Eecht, Krieg, Handel und Piraterie, 

Man fragt urn's Was, nnd nicbt urn's Wie, Dreieinig sind sie nicht za trennen/ 
Icb muaste keine ScMffahrt kennen; 
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Ill-natured persons pretend that Gothe alludes here to the mode 
in which England exercised formerly her naval supremacy. 

Faust^ at the sight of all these treasures^ feels no satisfaction ; 
he is discontented with everything around him, and the constant 
ringing of Philemon^s chapel-bell annoys him greatly. Mephisto 
soon puts a stop to it in a summary manner, by burning down both 
chapel and cottage. Then Faust bitterly repents of this wicked 
act, and at midnight he is visited by four grey women, Want^ 
Guilty Misery^ and Care, They want to enter the room, but only 
the fourth succeeds in passing through the keyhole. 

' Die Sorge, sie scbleicht sich dnrch's Scliliisselloch ein.' 

Unspeakable anguish now seizes him; the grey women are 
constantly before his mind; and the very breath of *Care^ has 
rendered him stone-blind. 

He feels that his end is approaching ; and is cognizant of his 
guilt. Oh ! could he but retrace his steps ! 

Eonnt* ich Magie von meinem Pfad Da war's der Miihe werth, ein Mensch xa 

entfernen, sein. 

Die Zauberspriiche ganz nnd gar verier- Das war ich sonst, eh* ich's im Diistern 

nen. suchte. 

Stiind* ich, Nator ! vor dir, ein Mensch Mit Frevelwort mich und die Welt ver- 

allein. fluchte. 

Mephisto appears now with the Lemurs, the ghosts of antiquity, 
represented as skeletons, and orders them to dig a grave in front 
of Faust^s palace. At these sounds, the latter, although blind, 
rejoices, but Mephisto tells him sneeringly: — 

In jeder Art seid ihr vcrloren, 

Die Elemente sind mit nns verschworen, 

Und auf Yemichtung lauft*s hinaas. 

Remarks worthy of the fiend, but which do not prevent Faust 
from still dreaming of enterprises likely to give occupation to 
millions. 

* Nicht sicher zwar, doch thatig frei za wohnen. 
Nur der verdient sich Freiheit, wie das Leben, 
Der taglich sie erobern muss. 

Solch ein Gewimmel mocht ich sehn, Tm Vorgefuhl von solchem hofaen Gliick, 
Anf freiem Grund mit freiem Yolke Geniess ich jetzt den hochsten Augen- 
stehn. blick. 

In uttering these words, he sinks to the ground and expires ; 

*Die Uhr steht still — der Zeiger falltj 
Es ist vorbei!* 

Mephisto vainly endeavours to get possession of Faust's soul; a 
host of angels descends, scattering roses before them. At the sight 
of these representatives of love and innocence, Mephisto and his 
legions fly terrified, and the Seraphim ascend unmolested with 
their burden heavenwards. 
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Here, in the valley of bliss, amidst a sweetly wild scenery : pil- 
grims- with palm branches in their hands, in snow-white beards 
are seen, their countenances beaming with joy, blooming with 
eternal youth. They are wandering about, and sing praises in 
honour of the Eternal — melodies ineflfably sweet — a chorus of 
angels repeating their 

Holy! Holy I Holy I 

Here, among a group of repentant sinners, we meet Margaret. 
She intercedes for Faust, 

Una F<BNiTENnuM (Mabgabbt). 

Neige, neige Der fruh Geliebte, 

Du Strahlenreiche, Nicht mehr Gretrubte, 

Dein Antlitz gnadig meinem Gluck!^ • Er kommt zuriick. 

and while his soul takes its flight to regions higher still, where the 
Eternal sits enthroned on his judgment seat, enshrouded in clouds, 
and a crown of light above, we hear an invisible chorus singing: 

Chorus Mtsticus. 

AUes Yergangliche Das Unbeschreibliche 

Ist nur ein Gleichniss; Hier ist es gethan 

Das Unzulangliche Das Ewig-Weibliche 

Hier wird*8 i&eigniss; Zieht uns hinan. 



'AUes Yergangliche,' i.e., all that is transitory, evanescent, 
perishable,— our hopes, acts, aspirations here below. 

* Ist nur ein Gleichniss,' reminds us by symbol of that which is 
* unverganglich,' namely, God's almighty power — Eternity ! 

* Das Unzulangliche,' knowledge, power, wealth, bodily quaKties, 
worldly pleasures, will not, though momentarily within our grasp, 
perrjUanently satisfy us, because inadequate. 

* Hier wird's Ereigniss,' here, in a better world, it becomes a 
realisation — a fact. 

' Das Unbeschreibliche,' that which no human voice can utter— 
the ineflably holy commingling of soul and Godhead — the return of 
the spark to the heavenly flame whence it issued — the running 
back of the pure crystal drop to the ocean — Eternity ! — the seed 
sown here on earth, springing up in Heaven. 

* Hier ist's gethan,' here only, in this holier, better world, our 
aspirations become reality. 

*Das Ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan.' This is a beautiful 
allusion to the mysterious fascinating influence exercised by wonian 
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upon man ; of woman in her true character, exercising her gentle 
sway, and fulfilling the holy mission assigned to her by the 
Creator — a mission of love, resignation, humility, forgiveness, and 
of that undying aflection, which, as in Margaret's case, manifests 
itself even beyond the grave. 



CEITTCISMS ON FAUST. 

Es wird stets ein wesentliches Verdienst Weisae'a bleiben, den ersten Aniass 
zur literar-historischen Kritik des Faustgedichts gegeben zu haben. Er that 
diess mit der Hinweisung darauf, dass dasselbe unter seinen altern Bestand- 
theilen mehrere Stellen enthalt, in welchen der Erdqeist eine ganz andere 
Bedeutung Faust und Mephistopbeles gegeniiber behauptet, als fast in alien 
spater fiallenden Abschnitten. jDer Erdgeist war es urspriinglich, der Faust's 
sich annahm, seinen brennenden Wunsch nach Befreiung aus der Oede und 
Dumpfheit des Gelehrtenlebens ihm gewahrte, ihm zu diesem Behuf den Me- 
phistopbeles als Begleiter in die "kleine und grosse Welt" zusandte und ihm 
das Gliick freien Genusses der GrSsse und Schonheit der Natur sowie der 
laebe zu Gretchen verlieh, freilich nicht obne durch den hasslichen Gesellen, 
an den er ihn schmiedete, ihm alle seine Gaben'auch wieder zu verleiden, so 
dass ein vollkommenes Gliick Faust mit nichten zu Theil ward. Die Scene 
in Wald imd HShle ("Erhabner Geist, du gabst mir Alles, warum ich bat'* 
u. s. w.) und die ahnliche (obwohl in der jetzigen Form erst spater ausge- 
i^rte), in welcher Faust wegen des TJnglUcks der Geliebten den Mephisto- 
pbeles verflucht, lassen keinen Zweifel daran auf kommen, dass dem Erdgeist 
urspriinglich jene h5here Stellung zugedacht war. Dr. K^btlin. 

The two Pbologubs. 

There are two prologues ; one on the stage, the other in heaven. The 
reason of this I take to lie in the twofold nature of the poem, in the 
two leading subjects to be worked out. The world and the world's ways are 
to be depicted ; the individual soul and its struggles are to be pourtrayed. 
For the former we have the theatre-prologue, because "All the world 's a 
stage, and all the men and women merely players." For the latter, we have 
the prologue in heaven, because heaven is the centre and the goal of all 
struggles, doubts, and reverence ; and because Faust is struggling heayen- 
ward: 

Nicht irdisch ist des Thoren Trank noch Speise 

Ihn treibt die Gahrung in die Feme. Lewes. 

Das Vorspiel beginnt mit dem Chor der Erzengel, die die TJnveranderlich- 
keit und Ewigkeit der Werke Gottes, so wie das ewige, nie gehemmte 
Erschaffen und die Freude an der lehendig reichen Schone in einem Preisge- 
sange feiem. 

Die Engel, die S6hne des Lichts, reichen sich am Throne Gottes die Hand 
xor Yollbringung ihrer Sonnengeschafte ; ihr ewig imermiidliches Wirken 
hemmt die Gewidt des Todes, der am Vemichten seine einzige Freude findet. 
So ist schon hier am An&nge der Eampf des Lichts und derFinsterniss (hier 
als Yemichtimg gedacht) deutlich genug ausgesprochen. Selige Freude 
und heitere Milde leuchtet hier aus den Gesaugen der Engel entgegen. 

DUNTZEB.. 
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MONOLOGTJE. 

Das Wi88en sdbst hat Faust hier gam und gar nicht satt^ sondem nur eine 
bestimmte Art von Wisaen, das todte traaitionelle, " BegriflFe und Worte" 
statt wirklicher Intuition gebende Wissen ; er hofft und wunscht entscliieden, 
durch hShere Geister jetzt zu erfahreu, was er nicht weiss, und so aus der 
traurigen Nothwendigkeit was er nicht weiss lehren zu musaen herauszukom- 
men, nebenbei auch eine hdhere und sch5nere Stellung in der Welt, einen 
Antheil an ihrer Ehre und Herrhchkeit zu gewinnen ; er will nicht der Wis- 
senschaft, sondern nur der leeren Gelehrsamkeit absagen, er ware zu&ieden 
und froh durch Geistes Kraft und Mund zu der bis jetzt vergeblich gesuchten 
wahren Wissenschaft hindurchzudringen. KdeniN. 

• 

CONVEBSATION WITH WaGNER. 

Die Stimmung hier ist ganz dieseibe wie die, welche im ersten Stucke die 
vorherrschende ist. — Denn als Hauptgedanke erscheint auch hier der Gegen- 
satz des wahrhaft Gefiihlten, des lebendig Angeschauten, gegen alles Qe- 
machte und Erkiinstelte, gegen alles bloss ausserSch TJeberlieferte, Angelemte 
nnd Geglaubte, u. s. w. KSsimr. 

Easter-Hymn. 

Die Scene stimmt femer vorziiglich zu Faust's Charakter ; auch sie zeigt 
ihn als den lebendig fiihlenden Menscheriy der mit derselben Unwiderstehlich- 
keit, mit welcher inn so eben der Selbstmordsgedanke erfasste, nun auch von 
8ch5nen Jugendgefuhlen ergriffen wird ; ware Faust nicht dieser so lebendig 
fuhlende Mensch, so wiirde er nicht im Stande sein aus Unmuth schliessliw 
das Aeusserste zu wagen, er muss daher liberall und so auch hier erscheinen 
als dieser erregbare, ergreif bare Gemiithsmensch. KdBTLlN. 

The Scene before the Gate. 

Die kecke, frische Zeichnung des spazierenden Ydlkchens bildet den wun- 
derbarsten Gegensatz zu Faust's sehnslichtiger Unruhe. Unzu&ieden mit 
sich, unerquickt durch ausseres Lob, dessen Nichtigkeit er nur zu tief erkennt, 
mochte er im Glanze der Abendsonne hinschweben Uber Land und Meer. 

" Ich eile fort, ihr ew'ges Licht zu trinken, 
Vor mir den Tag, imd hinter mir die Nacht, 
Den Himmel Uber mir und imter mir die Wellen." 

Das ist die Stimme der reinsten Dichtersehnsucht, keine Spur von damo- 
nischem Wesen. Aber kaum zeigt sich der Pudel, so zieht er auch Faust'fl 
ganze Aufmerksamkeit an. Denn er ist eben der Yersucher, der zu dem 
Menschen tritt. Detkb. 

Faust's Study. (Evil Spirit as a poodle.) 

Er sehnt sich nach der Offenbarung, aber ach ! auch diese geniigt dem mcht, 
dem der Glaube fehlt. Er beginnt mit dem Evangelium Johannis, dessen 
Anfang ihn schon stutzen macht, indem er in den Worten " im Anfange war 
das Wort" an die Stelle des Worts die That setzen zu miissen glaubt, welche 
alles im Leben bewirke. Dem Pudel wirds hierbei schwUl, weil er weiss, dass 
die Sache anders sich verhalte und er durch diese falsche Ansicht an dio 
Unendlichkeit und Ewigkeit Gottes erinnert wird ; er schwellt ea einem 
furchtbaren Ungeheuer auf. Faust bedient sich gegen ihn umsonst des 
Schllissels Salomonis*; durch den g5ttlichen Namen erst wird Mephisto- 
pheles bezwungen imd tritt als fahrender Schiller hinter dem Ofen herrtf^ 

DuNTauoL 



♦ Clavicula Salomonisj see Jean Paul, Vorschule zur AesthetiJt, ii, §.8. 
Forms of incantation in the name of Salomo were already known to antiquifj; 
Bee Flay, Joseph. AfUiqu, viii. 2. 
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So reizt Mephistopheles echt teuflisoh erst Faust's Neugier^ dann die Be- 
ffierde, macht ihm Zauberkiinste vor und schleicht hinweg, da Faust ent- 
schlaft. 



Nun ist Faust gewonnen. Das Leben, wie er es kennt, ist ihm verbasst. 
Er flucbt seinem bessein Selbst, dem schouen Jugendgefiihl der Ostemacht 
der Liebe, dem Glauben, der Hoffnung und Geduld. Mephistopheles schlagt 
ihm den Vertrag vor. Deyks. 

Meeting with Margaret. 

Ueber dieser Scene und ihrer wunderbaren SchSnheit ist von Manchen der 
Hauptzweck des Faust verkannt worden. £s ist eine Tragodie der einfachsten 
Art. [Jnschuld und Arglist, Sinnlichkeit und Liebe, Verfuhrung und Schande, 
Kerker und Rabenstein, die hochste Innigkeit und der tobende Wahnsinn, — 
Alles vereinigt sich hier auf die ungezwungenste Weise zu einem Gemalde 
von erschreckender Wahrheit. Die Farben sind dem wirklichen Leben ent- 
nommen, so dass jeder fUhlt, die Geschichte habe sich schon tausendmal 
zugetragen. Aber ihre Mischung ist so meisterhaft, dass man auch hier die 
unmittdharste Bedehung auf Selhaterlebtes bei Goethe annehmen muss. 
Oretchen, das schuldlose BUrgermadchen in der Stadt mit den alten Stadt- 
mauern und Garten, mit Dom und Marienbild in der Mauerhohle, Brunnen 
und geschwatzigen Nachbarinnen, Gelagen der Soldaten und Monchsranken, 
ist oneubar in Goethe's Jugendwelt und Umgebung zu Hause, und hat von 
seiner ersten, zarten Liebe wohl noch mehr, aJs den Namen. Wie viel, lasst 
sich freihch nicht nachweisen. Deyks. 

Walpurgis-night. — Foreign writers have disapproved of this 
scene being introduced into Faust's drama. They should, however, 
remember, that Gothe wrote it for his countrymen in the first 
place. In bringing this ' entr'acte du diable/ as one might 
call it, he knew perfectly well, that it would find favour with a 
people whose imagination likes to revel in cloudy spheres, and 
whose predilections are essentially of a romantic character. 

The Author. 

Faust soil die urspriingliche Herrlickeit der Natur im wilden Gebirge inne 
warden, und der Dichter ergreift den Anlass, in dem toUen Spuk der ersten 
Mainacht nicht nur gewShnfiches Hexenpack, sondem auch erne Reihe von 
Zeiterachdnungen aufzufiihren. Dieser doppelte Zweck hat grosse Mannig- 
feltigkeit der JFiguren zur Folge, und es fallt nicht selten schwer, die eigent- 
liche Bedeutung derselben aufzufassen. Detes. 

Margaret. 

From this gem in G others tragedy radiates all the power of 
his transcendant genius. Here we have nature in all its purity — 
nature untouched by the sacrilegious hands of man; here we have 
the ideal of love animated with the breath of life, the sweetest 
flower of womanhood, unconscious of its own loveliness, a Kaphaelite 
Madonnic picture full of heavenly beauty, purity, and soulful- 
ness; a pattern held up to all her fair sisters, until — the angel 
has fallen, the bloom departed, the flower w\t\iet^d ^xA X^^^w. 
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crushed 1 Then this poor victim of man's passions appears again, 
but dressed in another garb; and her melancholy, anguish, 
despair, crime, wild ravings, and death, appear now phantom-like 
before the guilty seducer's conscience and a threatening voice 
from above is heard, crying. Beware! Then we see her snow- 
white figure borne away on golden clouds, arising heavenwards, 
towards the abode of peace and bliss, and as the hymns of serapliinis 
are slowly dying away, an ineflFably sweet voice, is heard in which 
gentle reproach, woman's undying affection, and forgiveness, are 
commingling, ' Henry, Henry,' breathes that voice, and the Che- 
rubims answer — ' Saved ! Gerettet! ' The Authos. 



Second Part of Faust. 

Als G5the die klassische Welt mit eigenen Augen geschaut, da begann ein 
zweiter grosser Aufschwung der Poesie, der m der * HetenoC versinnlicht wild. 
Sie ist ganz symbolisch; denn sie driickt nicht ein darstelbares Motiv, 
sondem die Yermahlung der antiken und der gothischen Poesie aus : aber 
dabei ist doch in einzelnen Schilderungen ein farbenreicher, lebensvoller und 
von freudiger Bewegung zittemder KeaJismus. Julian Sohmidi. 



Wie in der Walpurgisnacht die Eomantik zum Antiken fiihrt, so die Helena 
das Antike zur Komantik. 

In ersterer ist mehr das Antike, in letzterer mehr das Bomantische das 
Hervortretende. Das Alterthum — das griechische ist hier allein gemeint— 
gefallt sich in freien gefalligen Formen, das Mittelalter in diisteren, stanen, 
regelrechten Gebilden. Die Sch5nheit des Weibes ist der Glanzpunkt des 
mittelalterlichen Lebens ; zu ihrer Yertheidigung ist jedes Schwerfc bereit. 
Verstand, Reichthum und Gewalt beugen sich vor ihr. Der Ritter iat Ve^ 
ehrer, Diener, W&ohter der Frauen ; die Geliebte ist seine Herrin. 

DtLBTCZKlL 



In the Second Party our objections are not raised by the details; 
but by the body of the poem : it is not the execution, but the whole 
conception, both in respect to the story itself, and to the mode of 
working out that story. What is the consequence ? The conse- 
quence is, that familiarity with Faust removes our objections and 
intensifies our admiration ; but familiarity with the Second Pari 
confiirms our objections, and teaches us why. 

If we remember that all Gothe's works are biographical, are 
parts of his life, and expressions of the various experiences he un- 
derwent, and the various stages of culture he passed through, there 
will be a peculiar interest in examining this product of his old age; 
and at the same time the reader will see the motive which made 
me reserve for this chapter what has to be said on the Second Part^ 
instead of affixing it to the criticism of the First Part; iot indeed 
the two poems are two, not two parts of one poem ; the intenrai 
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between them in conception and treatment is as wide as the inter- 
val of years between their composition. 

Lewes. 

Nicht bios auf Anfang und Ende, sondem auch auf die Mitte 
des Gedichts^ auf seinen ganzen reichen Gesammtinhalt, besonders 
auf die verschiedenen Lebens- und Weltgebiete, die Faust durch- 
wandert, muss man sehn^ w^nn man die Einheit oder die ' Idee ' 
des Werks aussprechen, sie in einen Satz zusammendrangen will. 
Pormiren wir zunachst vorlaufig einen solchen Satz, der freilich sich 
nur erst allgemein fassen laszt^ so ist er folgender. Gothe will in 
der Personlichkeit und Geschichte Faust's einen Charakter, einen 
Menschen darstellen, welcher kraft seiner Natur urspriinglich in 
edler Weise nach dem Hochsten strebt, was der Mensch erstreben 
kanu, welcher aber durch das Misslingen dieses Strebens auf dem 
ideellen Gebiete des Wissens in das reelle Weltleben hinausgetrie- 
ben wird, hier zuerst auf verwerflich und unheilvoU riicksichtlose 
Weise Befriedigung im Weltgenusse sucht, von da an aber kraft 
jener seiner besseren Natur zu einem tiichtigen WoUen und Stre- 
ben sich wieder ermannt, alle Lebensgebiete die seinem Geiste 
etwas Befriedigendes gewahren durchwandert, statt des Genusses 
die That, die selbstthatige fruchtbare Verwendung der Kraft zu 
seinem Ziel erwahlt und ebendarum auch nicht untergeht, sondern 
versohnt und gerettet endigt. Kiirzer : Faust ist der nach allem 
menschlich Schonen strebende, durch die TJnbedingtheit dieses Stre- 
bens in die weite Welt hinausgefiihrte, alle menschlichen Lebensge 
biete wirklich durchmessende, dabei freilich in die Schlingen eines 
genuszsiichtigen weltlichen Treibens verstrickte, aber zur Besinnung 
kommende, den richtigen Weg wieder findeude, deswegen auch der 
Verdammnisz entronnene Mensch. 

Ziehen wir das Endergebnisz: Die tiefempfundenen Bediirfnisse^ 
die hochgehenden Wiinsche, die weitgreifenden, den ganzen Kreis 
des menschlich Erreichbaren durchschreitenden Strebungen und 
Unternehmungen, die dabei hereinbrechenden gefahr- und leid- 
vollen, jedoch der rettenden und versohnenden Riickkehr zum 
wahrhaft Menschlichen wiederum weichenden Ueberstiirzungen und 
Verirrungen eines acht und voll menschlich fiihlenden und stre- 
benden, aber in diesem Streben auf Hemmungen stoszenden, durch 
sie verbitterten, auf das Extrem gewaltsamer Aneigung des ver- 
sagten Lebens- und Weltgenusses getriebenen Charakters, eines 
ganzen und voUen Menschen, der die Befriedigung seines alles 
Menschliche mit leidenschaftlicher Gluth umfassenden Sehnens in 
seiner Zeit -und seiner ' Lage nicht fand, dariiber Zufriedenheit 
Haltung und Maasz verlor, aber auch wieder gewann. Das ist es, 
was Gothe's Faust an uns voriiberfiihrt; und darauf, dasz diez sein 
Inhalt ist, dasz es sich um die Frage nach dem acht und rein 
Menschlichen, dasz es sich um Thaten und Leiden, um Freuden 
und Schmerzen der nach voUer menschheitsgemaszer Befriedi^uu^ 
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strebenden Mensclienbrust handelt^ darauf beruht der unnennbare 
Reiz und Zauber, den das Werk auf alle Geister und Herzen, den 
es insbesondere auf deutsches Gemiith und Naturell mit seinem 
Sehnen nac!i wahrhafter Gefiihls- und allumfassender Geistes- 
befriedigung, den es selbst auf Diejenigen ausiibt, welclien es zu 
freigeisteriseli, ja frivol und gefahrlich erscheinen mag. 

Db. Eostijn. 

GdTHB's OWN Opinion about Faust. 

'Faust's Character, auf der Hohe, wohin die neue Ausbildung aus demalten, 
rohen Yolksmahrchen denselben hervorgehoben hat, stellt einen Mann dar, 
welcher in den allgemeinen Erdeschranken sich ungeduldig und unbehaglich 
fiihlend, den Besitz des h5chsten Wissens, den Genusz der sch5nsten Giiter 
fur unzulanglich achtet, seine Sehnsucht auch nur im mindesten zu be&iedi- 
gen, einen Geist, welcher deshalb nach alien Seiten hin sich wendend, immer 
ungliicklicher zuriickkehrt. Diese G^innung ist dem modemen Wesen so 
analog, dasz mehrere gute ESpfe die Losung einer solchen Aufgabe zu unte^ 
nehmen sich gedrungen fuhlten.' — Kunst und AUerth, vi. S. 200. 

and on another occasion he says : 

* Ich werde erinnert an jene Zeit, wo dieses Werk ersonnen, verfaszt und 
znit ganz eignen Gefuhlen uiedergeschrieben worden. Den Beifall, den es nah 
und fern gefunden, mag es wohl der seltenen Eigenschaft schuldig seyn, dasz 
es fiir immer die Entwickelungsperiode eines Menschengeistes festhalt, der 
von allem, was die Menschheit peinigt, auch gepeinigt, von allem, was sie 
beunruhigt, auch ergriffen, in dem, was sie verabscheut, gleichfalls befangen, 
und durch das, was sie wiinscht, auch beseligt worden. Sehr entfernt sind 
solche Zustande gegenwartig von dem Dichter, auch die Welt hat gewis8e^ 
maszen ganz andere Kampfe zu bestehen ; indessen bleibt doch meistens der 
Menscheuzustand in Freud und Leid sich gleich, und der Letztgebome wird 
immer noch Ursache finden, sich nach demjenigen umzusehn, was vorihm 
genossen und gelitten worden, um sich einigermaszen in das zu schicken, was 
auch ihm bereitet wird. Jenes Gedicht ist seiner Natur nach in einem diis- 
tern Element empfangen, spielt auf einem zwar mannichfaltigen, jedoch bang- 
lichen Schauplatz. 

Letter op G5thb to Wilhelm: v. Humboldt. 

*Es sind iiber sechszig Jahre, dasz die Conception des Faust bei mir jugend« 
lich von vome herein klar, die ganze Reihenfolge hin weniger ausfehrlich 
vorlag. Nun haV ich die Absicht immer sachte neben mir heigehen lassen, 
und nur die mir gerade interessantesten Stellen einzeln durchgearbeitet, so 
dasz im zweitenTheil Liicken blieben, durch ein gleichmasziges hiteresae mit 
dem Uebrigen zu verbinden. Hier trat nun freilich die grosze Schwierigkeit 
ein, dasjenige dutch Vorsatz und Character zu erreichen, was eigentlich der 
freiwilligen, thatigen Natur allein zukommen sollte. Es ware aber nicht ^t, 
wenn es nicht auch nach einem so lange thatig nachdenkenden Leben m6gli<^ 
geworden ware, und ich lasse mich keine Furcht angehen, man werde das 
Aeltere vom Neuem, das Spatere vom Friihem unterscheiden k5nnen ; wel- 
ches wir denn den kiinftigen Lesem zur geneigten Einsicht ubergeben wollen.' 
{Kunst und AeUerth. vi. 3. S. 624.) 

*I believe few persons have read Faust without disappointment. There 
are works which, on a first acquaintance, ravish us with delight : the ideas 
are new ; the form is new ; the execution striking. In the glow of enthn- 
siasm we pronounce the new work a masterpiece. We study it, learn it by 
heart, and somewhat weary our acquaintances by the emphasis of enthusiasm* 
In a few years, or it may be months, the work has become imreadable, and we 
marveJ at our ancient a'lmivation. The ideas are no longer novel ; they ap- 
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pear truisms or perhaps falsisms. The execution is no longer admirable, for 
we have discovered its trick. In familiarizing our minds with it, our admira- 
tion has been slowly strangled by the contempt which familiarity is said to 
breed, but which familiarity only breeds in contemptible minds, or for things 
contemptible. The work then was no masterpiece ? Not in the least.* A 
masterpiece excites no sudden enthusiasm ; it must be studied much and 
long, before it is fully comprehended ; we mast grow up to it, for it will not 
descend to us. Its influence is less sudden, more lasting. Its emphasis 
grows with familiarity. We never become disenchanted ; we grow more and 
more awe-struck at its infinite wealth. We discover no trick, for there is none 
to discover. Homer, Shakespeare, Baphael, Beethoven, Mozart, never storm 
the judgment ; but, once fairly in possession, they retain it with increasing 
influence. I remember looking at the Elgin marbles with an indifierence 
which I was ashamed to avow ; and since then I have stood before them with 
a rapture almost rising into tears. On the other hand, works which now can- 
not detain me a minute before them, excited sudden enthusiasm such as in 
retrospection seems like the boyish taste for unripe apples. With Faust my 
first feeling was disappointment. Not understanding the real nature of the 
work, I thought Gothe had missed his aim, because he did not fulfil my con- 
ceptions. This is the arrogance of criticism. We demand that the Artist, 
wno never thought of us, should work in the direction of our thoughts ! As 
I grew older, and began to read Faust in the original (helped by the dictiona- 
ry), its glory gradually dawned upon my mind. It is now one of those 
works which exercise a fascination to be compared only to the minute and 
inexhaustible love we feel for those long dear to us, every expression having 
a peculiar and, by association, quite mystic influence. Turning over its pages, 
or meeting with a passage quoted, there seems to rise from the verses a 
breath of indefinable sweetness, filling the mind with pleasure, such as when a 
fragment of some well-known melody is wafted from a distance.' Lewes. 



I consider that for the last hundred years, by far the most 
notable of all literary men is Gothe. To that man, too, in a 
strange way, there was given what we may call a life in the divine 
idea of the world: vision of the inward divine mystery: and 
strangely, out of his books, the world rises imaged once more as 
godlike : the workmanship and temple of a God. He illuminated 
all — but in a wild, celestial radiance ; — really a prophecy in those 
most unprophetic times, to my mind, by far the greatest, though 
one of the quietest, among all the great things that have come to 
pass in them. Our chosen specimen of the hero, as a literary man 
MTQuld be this Gothe. And it were a very pleasant plan for me 
here to discourse of his heroism, for I consider him to be a true 
hero ; heroic in what he said and did, and perhaps still more in 

what he did not say and did not do': to me a noble spectacle; a 
great, heroic ancient man, speakiiig and keeping silence as an 
ancient hero, in the guise of a most modern, high-bred, high-culti- 
vated man of letters. We have had no such spectacle; no man 

* *A deduction must be made from the opinion which even the wise express 
of a new book or occurrence. Their opinion gives me tidings of their mood, 
and some vague guess at the new fact, but is nowise to be trusted as the last 
ing relation between that intellect and that thing/ — EflO»&o^. 
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capable of affording such, for the last hundred and fifly years, 
But, at present, such is the general state of knowledge about 
Gothe, it were worse than useless to attempt speaking of him in 
this case. Speak as I might, Gothe^ to the great majority would 
remain problematic^ vain; no impression but a false one, could 
be realised. Him we must leave to future times. 

Thomas Cabltle. 



On the Works of Gothe. 

' In virtue of a genius, such as in modem times has only been 
equalled once or twice, Gothe deserves the epithet of great. Nor 
is it in virtue of genius alone that he deserves the name. Merck 
said of him, that what he lived was more beautiful than what he 
wrote; and his life, amid all its weaknesses and all its errors, 
presents a picture of a certain grandeur of soul, which cannot be 
contemplated unmoved. 

His constant striving was to study nature, so as to see her 
directly^ and not through the mists of fancy, or through the dis- 
tortions of prejudice, — to look at men, and into them, — to appre- 
hend things as they were. 

' In him, as in the man of positive science, an imperious desire 
for reality, controlled the errant facility of imagination. 

^ His style, both in poetry and prose, is subject to the same law. 
It is vivid with images, but it has scarcely any ^ imagery.' Most 
poets describe objects by metaphors or comparisons; Gothe seldom 
tells you what an object is like, he tells you what it is. Shake- 
speare is very unlike Gothe in this respect. The prodigal luxuriance 
of his imagery often entangles, in its overgrowth, the movement 
of his verse. Shakespeare's imagery bubbles up like a perpetual 
spring: to say that it perpetually overflows, is only to say that his 
mind was lured by his own syrens away from the direct path. He 
did not master his Pegasus at all times, but let the wild-careering 
creature take its winged way. Gothe, on the contrary, always 
masters his. Not only does he master it, and ride with calmer, 
more assured grace; he seems so bent on reaching the goal, that 
he scarcely thinks of anything else. 

^ The dominant and persistent characteristic which may be taken 
as the spirit of German literature is idealism, — the tendency to see 
in nature a deeper and higher meaning than she carries in her 
face ; a tendency to disregard matter or form, as the mere body, 
the rude hieroglyph of spirit.* Lewes. 
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ON SCHILLER. 

Words written hy the UUe Prince Consort, so sincerely^ deservedly^ and 

universally lamented, 

Yielfach zeigt sich anf Erden yerschieden Manifold here on earth, and varied are 

der Menschen Bestreben : man's strivings. 

So ist verschieden das 2<iel anch in der Different also the aim which the poet 

Diehter Gesang. pursues, 

Lehrend bilden die Einen den Geist, and Some are forming the mind, while others, 

die Herzen entflammen in high soaring language, 

Andre mit gliihendem Wort» in der 3e- Enow how to kindle the flame deep in the 

geistemng Flng. inmost heart. 

Spielend nmscherzen nns diese und fuhren Playfully hov*ring around us, they lead as 

anf liebliche Auen, to blooming meadows, 

Schildern der Freude Genuss, wecken der Speak of higher enjoyment, and awaken 

Heiterkeit Sinn. a cheerful mind; 

AUes vereint sich in dir, duhochgefeierter All is united in thee, thou praised and 

Sanger I beloved singer I 

N^rung reichst du dcm Geist, riihrend For thou feedest the mind, and touchingly 

ergreifst du das Hers. stirrest the heart. Thb Author. 



Wb now approach the noble figure occupying so prominent a 
place in the literary * Walhalla' of our nation ; him whose writings, 
more than those of any other German author, have been engraren 
upon the mind and instilled into the heart of a nation, he 
understood and loved so well, froin whom he had spnmg, whose 
very soul he breathed, and the chord of whose hearts he knew how 
to make vibrate with the purest, the most patriotic Amotions. 

And if we admire the genius of our immortal Schiller as a writer, 
we love and revere him still more for his private virtues, remem- 
bering that, although surrounded by difficulties of every kind, he 
knew how to overcome them by his own untiring perseverance ; 
for he was the architect of his own fortune, owing everything 
to himself, nothing to favour. He used the splendid genius which 
God had given him for the promoting of everything good, pure, 
and patriotic; remembering that, if it pleases Providence to 
bestow upon some men more mental faculties than upon others, it 
is the bounden duty of those blessed with the heavenly gift, to 
use it for the benefit of their fellow-creatures; hence, Authors 
perverting the gift of writing graphically and stirringly, for an 
unworthy purpose, incur a great responsibility. 

Not so our noble Schiller. ' The ardent zeal,' says Menzel, ' with 
which he combated everything bad and low, the holy enthusiasm 
with which he defended the unalienable rights, the dignity of 
mankind, stamp him also as a great patriot. There is no maxim, 
no sentiment of honour for which we might not fcvi ^ ^^t«,« 
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sponding expression in his numerous writings ; and tliese feelings, 
so eloquently rendered, have become household words, and are 
lastingly identified with the nation's language. Schiller concen- 
trated his whole poetical powers in order to represent the very 
ideals of highmindedness and virtue. Many may have excelled 
him in descriptive powers ; but none knew, in the same degree, 
how to blend so harmoniously the interests of virtue and of 
poetry. Just as we see in Raphael's paintings the beauty of the 
human form matchlessly rendered, so in the same degree we see 
the spirit of moral perfection pervading all the characters deli- 
neated by Schiller.' 

No painter ever imparted more loveliness to the human face; 
no writer more majesty to the human soul. There is something of 
nature's nobility in his heroes, something inspiring us with venera- 
tion and respect. Honour, purity, lofty passion, are their noble 
attributes. We see that touching purity in all its charm in 'Hero 
and Leander,' and in * Fridolin.' We meet that feeling of honour in 
the ' Marquis of Posa,' * Max Piccolomini,' 'William Tell/ in the 
* Taucher,' the * Biirgschaft.^ We admire the fire of noble pasion 
he imparts to the characters of * Johanna von Orleans,^ ' Louise,' 
*Max,^ 'Maria Stuart,' * Ferdinand.' Without the intense ardour of 
this noble passion, nothing great can be accomplished. Schiller's 
poetry is strong fiery wine, his words flames of the noblest senti- 
ments, his ideals the true oflsprings of his noble heart, the emanation 
of the holy fire burning within him. And how beautifully he describes 
the most gentle of all sensations, love. Did there ever exist a poet 
who breathed into the soul of his lovers, love more holy and pure? 
From the first gentle pulsation of the heart, from that first and 
sweetest budding to the all-overpowering outburst of the storm of 
sentiments. Yes, his was a noble nature, hating wrong and 
injustice, embracing all that is lofty and great, he enters the arena 
to fight for the rights of men, never allowing his judgment to be 
bewildered by the ardour of his feelings. Liberty was the most pre- 
cious jewel of his heart. Never did we possess a poet who 
fought the mental combat for right, justice, and freedom, more 
courageously than Schiller; never one who invested the noble 
attributes of mankind with a more poetical garb. Honour be to 
him ! His genius belongs to mankind ! 

Schiller was born on the llth of November, 1759, at Marbach, 
a small town in Wurtemberg. His father, who had been » 
lieutenant in the army, and his affectionate mother, possessed 
of a highly-cultivated mind, instilled into their son^s heart, 
from his earliest days, those excellent precepts, by which 
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he profited so well during his whole spotless life. At Lorch^ a 
small town in Swabia, Schiller received his first instruction from 
a clergyman of the name of Moser. He then was sent to the 
college at Ludwigsburg^ and subsequently to the Karlsschule, in 
Stuttgardtj where^ not being able to pursue his theological studies, 
he devoted himself first to the law, then to medicine. The severe 
discipline of that school not suiting his inclinations, he found some 
relief during the ardent pursuit of his studies, by reading Plutarch, 
^EQopstock's Messiah/ *Gotzvon Berlichingen/ and Wieland's trans- 
lations of Shakspeare. A taste for dramatic writing induced him to 
write * der Student von Nassau/ and * Kosmos von Medicis,' but 
these essays not being to his satisfaction, he destroyed them. 
Then followed ' Der verlome Sohn,' 'The Lost Son,' subsequently 
called ' die Bauber.' In the year 1 780, he left the Karlsschule, and 
became a military surgeon, after having passed his examination. 

In the year 1781, 'die Rauber* played for the first time at 
the Maimheim theatre, were received with extraordinary favour. 
Duke 'Earl,' at whose expense he had been educated, being 
angry on account of Schiller's abandoning his professional pursuits, 
ordered him, under threat of punishment, to write only on 
medical subjects, a proof of the liberal views of that prince. 
Schiller, whose independent character would not submit to such 
rule, fled ib 1782, with a musical teacher, of the name of Streicher, 
to Mannheim, where, but for the kindness of his companion, he 
would have been reduced to actual want. 

He now began to write ' Cabale und Liebe,' and finished his 
'Fiesco'; but the director of the Mannheim theatre refusing to 
have the latter performed, Schiller was compelled to sell the 
MS. to M. Schwan, the bookseller, for a very small sum. 

Shortly afterwards, he received, most Apropos, an invitation from 
Madame von Wolzogen, whose acquaintance he had made at Stutt- 
gardt, and who, hearing of his pecuniary difficulties, kindly offered 
him her hospitality, at an estate called ' Bauerbach,' near Mann- 
heim. Schiller accepted the offer, devoted himself now with 
much ardour to his literary pursuits, finished 'Cabale und 
Liebe/ began ' Don Karlos,' ' Maria Stuart,' * Konradin,' and con- 
conduded, in 1783, with Herr von Dalberg a contract, in conse- 
quence of which he was to write exclusively for the Mannheim 
theatre. 

This was a time of trial in more than one respect, but his 
moral courage sustained him, and made him overcome his difficulties. 
To increase his very scanty income, he published the ' Rhenish 
Thalia/ and was soon afterwards fortunate etvow^ to \si*d!&.^^Cc^ 
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acquaintance of Fran von Kalb, a lady of a very refined taste, 
by whose influence he was presented to the Duke Karl August von 
Weimar, then residing at Darmstadt. Schiller, tired of his con- 
nexion with the Mannheim theatre, accepted gladly, in the year 
1785, an invitation from Theodor Korner's father to come to 
Leipsic, and exercised, in return, a salutary influence on the 
character of young Korner, Germany's patriotic bard. The 
eflFervescence of Schiller's fiery imagination gradually ceased, and 
the stream which so often had overstepped its limits assumed an even 
course. We see this total change in ' Don Karlos,' of which he 
himself says, ' I finished it with a warmer and purer heart.' In 
the year 1787, he went to Weimar, where he was well received by 
Wieland and Herder, but Gothe being then absent in Italy, the 
court paid him but little attention. 

He began now his historical writings, by the history of the 
defection of the Netherlands, but these more serious pursuits did 
not prevent him from making, about the same time, in Kudolstadt, 
the acquaintance of Fraulein von Lengfeld, to whom he became 
ardently attached. 

In order to be near the object of his aflfections, he took 
apartments in Volkstadt, a village near Rudolstadt, and having 
soon afterwards obtained an appointment as professor of history at 
the University of Jena, his ardent wishes were fiflfiUed, and 
Charlotte von Lengfeld became his wife. Previous to his mar- 
riage, he had written to his friend Korner, ' er miisse ein Geschopf 
um sich haben, das ihm gehore, das er gliicklich machen und an 
dessen Seite sich sein eignes erfrischen konne/ 

But this happiness was soon interrupted, by a severe illness 

which he had in the year 1791, His pecuniary circumstances, 

also, being far from brilliant, a pension received from the Duke 

of Augustenburg, alone enabled him to resume his literary 

labours, and devote himself to philosophy, a branch of study greatly 

influencing his subsequent writings. In the summer of the year 

1793, he went with his parents to Swabia. Dr. von Hoven,one of 

his old friends, alludes to the total change which Schiller's whole 

being had undergone during his absence from home, in the 

following terms : — 

"Sein jugendliches Feuer war gemildert, er hatte weit mehr Anttand ia 
seinem Betragen, an die Stelle der vormaligen Nachlassigkeit war eine to- 
standige Eleganz getreten und seine hagere Gestalt, sein blasses krankliohes 
Aussehen voUendete das Interessante seines Anblicks. Leider war der Genuss 
seines Umgangs haufig, fast taglich, durch seine Krankheitsanfalle gestfirt, 
aber in den Stunden des Besserbefindens, in welcher Fiille ergoss sich da der 
Jieiohthum seines Qeistes ! Wie liebevoU zeigte sich sein weiches theilneh- 
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mendes Herz, wie sichtbar drlickte sich in alien seinen Reden und Hand- 
lungen sein edler Charakter aus, wie anstandig war jetzt seine sonst etwas 
ausgelassene Jovialitat, wie wlirdig waren selbst seine Scherze. 

From this time dates also his acquaintance with Wilhelin von 
Humboldt and Gothe, two kindred minds. By the advice of the 
latter, Schiller resumed his poetical labours, interrupted by his 
historical and philosophical pursuits. *Da8 Ideal und Leben,' 
' Die Ideale,' ' Der Spaziergang/ didactic poems of high merit 
were the result. Then followed his ballads, and ' Wallenstein/ in 
the year 1799; in the same year, he went to Weimar, to be near 
Gothe; and here, in the centre of German literature, he wrote * Maria 
Stuart,' ' Die Jungfrau von Orleans/ * Die Braut von Messina/ 
and * Wilhelm TeU.' 

In the spring of 1804, he went to Berlin, where he received 
the most brilliant offers ; but gratitude prompted him to remain 
at Weimar. 

On the 1st of May, 1805, he was seized with fever; the cough 
he had been suffering from for some time became more trouble- 
some. On the 8th his weakness increased ; he began to slumber 
towards the evening, and, when awakening, desired his bed-cur* 
tains to be opened, to see once more the sun, 'damit er die 
Sonne noch einmal sehen konne,^ before that of his own life was 
setting for ever. 

He breathed his last on the 9th of May, 1805. Germany had 
lost one of her noblest sons, but his spirit will live in the works 
created by his immortal genius. There it stands, that lofty monu-* 
ment, upon which Gothe has inscribed, in letters of gold: — 

* He is happy, for he rose from a terrestrial to a higher ex* 
istence. Let us rejoice, that short suffering removed him from 
among the living. He has not felt the infirmities of old age, or 
the decline of mental faculties. He has lived and departed as a. 
man : now, in the n^mories of posterity, he enjoys the advantage 
of appearing eternally vigorous. For man walks among the 
shadows in the shape in which he leaves the world; thus Achilles 
appears to 'us eternally young. It is well for us that he left us 
early. From his very grave, the emanation of his strength fortifijes 
us, exciting within us the desire of continuing for ever what he 
began in love. Thus he will live in the memories of his country- 
men, by that which he has done or wished to do I' 

Es gluhte seine Wange roth und rother Von jenem Glanben, der sich stets erhohter 

Yon jener Jagend, die nns nie verfliegt, Bald kiihn hervor drangt, bald geduldig 
Von jenem Muth, der friiher oder spater schmiegt, 

Den Widerstand der stnmpfen Welt be- Damit das Gute wirke, wachse, fromme, 

giegt; Damit der Tag des ]E«de\xiL«vi^^^\u;)\fis&Sk « 
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UndnuuiclieGdster^dieiniftflimgeniiigeiiy Mit Allem, was wir teh&tsen, eng rer- 

Sein gross Verdienst nnwillig anerkannl, wandt, 

Sie fuhlen sich yon seiner Knft dnich- 80 feiert ihnl denn was dem Mann das 

dningen, Leben 

In leinem Ereise willig festgebannt Nor halb ertheilt, soil gaus die NachweU 

Znm Hochsten hat er sich emporgescfawnn- geben I 

gen, 

Let US now speak of his works^ in the order in which they issued 
from his mind, for,in following here the chronological arrangement, 
we are convinced that the reader will be enabled to form a 
more correct estimate of the great bard's intellectual progress, and 
see reflected in his productions the incidents, aspirations, and pre- 
occupations of his own life, from the dawn to its early but glorious 
setting. 

The Bobbers (Dib Baubeb). 

Performed for the first time at Mannheim, in the year 1782^ were 
received with great enthusiasm by the public, who^ in spite of 
the many incongruities with which this first dramatic work 
abounds, saw therein the sure indication of a rising genius. 
Sprung from an ardent imagination, it was the outburst of a man 
full of lofty aspirations, dissatisfied with the bondage in which he 
was kept, and eager to break it. 



Franz Moor, a villain of the deepest dye, induces, by a foul 
stratagem, his old father, Count Max Moor, to disinherit Carl, his 
younger son, then pursuing his studies at a German university. 
Carl's grief, when informed of his father's decision, knows no 
bounds ; for he loved his father with the affection of a dutiful son. 
In his despair, he declares war against the whole human race, and 
becomes a chief of bandits. Now and then, the voice of conscience 
reminds him of his evil course, but, alas ! it is soon stifled within, 
and thus the transgressor hurried on to his own destruction. One 
night, being with his followers encamped near his father's castle, 
where Amalia, the beloved of bis heart resides, the happy scenes 
of childhood pass once more, like a golden dream, before his soul, 
tears burst from his eyes, and he exclaims : — * Sei mir gegriisst 
Yaterlandserde ! Yaterlandshimmel I Yaterlandsonne I — und 
' Fluren tmd Hiigel tmd Strome und Walder I Seid alle, alle 
mir herzlich gegriiszt! Wie so kostlich weht die Luft von 
meiner Heimath — Gebirgenl Wie stromt balsamische Wonne 
aus euch dem armen Fliichtling entgegen I Die goldenen Maien- 
jahre der Elnabenzeit leben wieder auf in der Seele des Elenden — 
Da warst du so gliicklich, warst so ganz, so wolkenlos heiter — 
und nun, da liegen die Triimmer deiner Entwiirfe/ 
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Franz has meanwhile kept his old father prisoner, in a lonely 
part of the country, where the poor old man is dying the slow 
death of starvation. Here Carl one day finds him. To avenge 
such an atrocity becomes now his only aim. He orders his men to 
attack the castle, and to set fire to it. When the lurid flames, 
rising heavenwards, have enveloped it^ and escape has become im- 
possible, the monster, rather than fall into his brother^s hands^ 
terminates his foul career by committing suicide. 

* Amalia ' is then delivered by Carl, who, considering himself 
unworthy of her, consigns her to death, and then to atone for his 
own misdeeds, gives himself up into the hands of justice. 

' We are alternately shocked and inspired,' says Mr. Carlyle, in 
speaking of the ' Rauber,' * there is a perpetual conflict between 
our understanding and our feelings ; yet the latter, on the whole, 
come off victorious. We part with Carl in pity and sorrow, 
looking less on his misdeeds, than at their frightful expiation.' 

It is natural, that this first dramatic effort of Schiller, written at 
a very early age, should exhibit many defects. The villany of Franz 
is too hideous to be conceived possible. Between ' Amalia' and 
the other dramatis persona exists no connecting link ; she appears 
stiff and mannered, and as if moved by springs. The play is 
deficient in conception ; but German critics have been too severe in 
dealing with this first mental effort, in which we detect already the 
diamond in the rough. Schiller wrote it at a time when his heart 
was overflowing with the fiery enthusiasm belonging to early 
youth, and the work, in spite of its many defects, breathes through- 
out those lofty sentiments, which, however ill-regulated, are sure 
to strike a chord in the human heart. « 

Die Verschworung des Fiesco. — (Fiesco's Conspiracy). 

Andreas Doria, belonging to an old Genoese noble family, is 
anxious to gain the crown for his nephew, Gianettino, a villain of 
the deepest dye. Fiesco, the very type of the ardent Italian, 
energetic and patriotic, determines to rid the country from his 
oppression, and finds in Verrina, the honest republican, a ready 
supporter; but, when the latter discovers in Fiesco ambitious 
designs, Verrina's hatred shows itself as keenly as his friendship, 
and Fiesco becomes the victim of his ambition. Leonora, Fiesco's 
bride, loves with all the intensity of the Italian woman. Her 
Bweet ideal love stands out in bold relief, compared with the sordid 
passions around, and she falls a victim to her devotedness. 
Having, at the outbreak of the rebellion, mixed with the crowd, 
and wearing the hat and mantle of Gianettino, she \^ \si\^\>^^\^l^^ 
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the latter^ and falls by the hands of her own lover. The midnight- 
scene, previous to the outbreak of the rebellion^ is highly exciting. 
All is wrapt in silence, the town veiled in darkness; then strikes 
the hour in measured booms; the signal is given. The lurid flash 
is followed by the cannon^s roar, Bebellion strides dishevelled 
through the streets^ and through the wild-sounding tocsin are 
heard the shout of the combatants, the cries of the wounded 
and dying. Schiller is a great master in the description of histo- 
rical scenes. Having made himself once acquainted with the 
details, his imagination^ so fertile and vivid, knows how to 
apply the different hues, and to breathe life into the subject Here 
we have a true picture of the heroic Fiesco, the honest-minded 
Verrina, the venerable Doria, that sweet figure Leonora^ and of the 
villain Gianettino. The following lines^ in which Leonora ex- 
presses her presentiment of Friesco's success^ are very fine. Over- 
come by her emotions, and dreaming of her prospective happinessi 
she must communicate the secret to her fair companions, who, no 
doubt, will keep it as well as herself. 

Leokobb (begeistert). >^ Und nun xnein ihn zu nennen ! verwegnes, ent- 
setzliches QlUck ! Mein, Genua's grOssten Mann, (mit Anmuth) der yolleiidfit 
sprang aus dem Meissel der unersch^pflichen KUnstlerin, alle Grdssen seines 
Gesclilechts im lieblichsten Schmelze verband. H5ret, Madchen, ich yertrane 
6uch etwas (geheimnissyoll), einen Gedanken : als ich am Altar stand, neben 
Fiesco, seine Hand in meine gelegt, hatte ich den Gedanken, den zu denken 
dem Weibe verboten ist : dieser Fiesco, dessen Hand jetzt in der deinig^ 
liegt ; dein Fiesco — aber still ! dass kein Mann uns belausche wie boch wir 
uns mit dem Abfall seiner VortrefiUchkeit briisten — dieser dein Fiesoo— 
Weh euch, wenn das GefUhl euch nicht h6her wirft ! — wird uns Genua Ton 
Beinen l^rannen erlOsen. 

Cabalb und Libbe. (Plot and Passion). 

Here we have a picture of domestic life. Major Ferdinand has 
fallen in love with Louisa, the daughter of a citizen in a small 
German town. His father, however, not approving of the 
match, wants his son to marry a Lady Milford, whose many 
qualities have also made an impression on Ferdinand's heart. Hii 
love for Louisa being, however, uppermost, the father, proud of 
his birth, and, lest his son should form a mesalliance, sows the 
seeds of strife so successfully, that Ferdinand's love for the humble 
girl changes into jealousy and hatred, and this hatred finally leads 
to his own destruction, that of Louisa, and of him who bad 
caused it. 

Here we have a graphic description of the immorality of court 
life, such as it existed then in Germany, and we recognize, in the 
principal character, an episode of Schiller's own early love. We 
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are of opinion, however, that the quiet domestic sphere of a small 
German town is unsuited to the display of dramatic subjects of 
grandeur. They may be found in our past history, but the present 
is too painfally and monotonously pacific^ to furnish the required 
materials. 

'Cabal and Love/ received with great favour by the public, 
found a ready echo in the nation's heart, because in harmony 
with the political tendencies of the age. The French Convention 
conferred upon Schiller the distinction of honorary citizen ; the 
letter sent to him on that occasion, with a strange disregard for the 
spelling of foreign names, being directed to Monsieur GilUa. 
Schiller himself was not satisfied with his work ; at a later period, 
it caused him great regret, because he did not consider it in har- 
mony with the purer taste displayed in his subsequent writings, 
there remained, therefore, nothing for him but to improve, and 
this he did in 

Don EjiRLos. 

Elizabeth of Valois, the lovely daughter of Henry II. of France, 
has 'been affianced^ against her inclination, to the old tyrant 
Philip II. king of Spain. 

Don Karlos, the son of the latter, affectionately attached to 
Elizabeth from his youth, has just returned from the University, 
and sees now all his prospects blighted. Great political events, 
the Reformation, and the rebellion in the Netherlands, occur at 
this period. Posa, a Spanish nobleman, ardent and liberal- 
minded, is sent by the inhabitants of the Netherlands to Earlos, 
his friend and schoolfellow, in order to invoke the assistance of the 
latter against the cruel oppression of Alba, then marching upon 
Brussels. 

Posa, who finds his friend utterly changed, suffering and broken- 
hearted, thus expresses his grief and surprise : 

So war es nicht, wie ich Don Philipp's Was mass ich glaubeu, theorer Prinz? •— 

Sohn Das ist 

Erwartete. Ein unnaturlich Both Der lowenkiibne Jungling nicht, za dem 

Entziindet sich anf Ihren bleichen Wan- Ein uuterdriicktes Heldcnvolk mich sendet 

gen, u. s. w. u. 8. w. 

Und Ihre Lippen zittem fieberhaft. 

Having ascertained the cause of this melancholy, Posa offers 
to procure him an interview with the queen, — a fine opportunity 
tunity for serving Karlos, aud accomplishing at the same time his 
diplomatic mission. 

When presented to the king, Posa by his manly bearing, his 
lofty eloquence, and by skilfully concealing hi& ^^sgl^^dk^ %st. 
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Earlos (in order to serve the latter the better), produces a favour- 
able impression on Philip^ unaccustomed to such freedom of 
language and independence. 

With gloomy colours, Posa depicts the horrors witnessed in 
Flanders, and tells the king that although now writhing in agony 
and despair^ the people would finally break their bonds and re- 
conquer their sacred rights, 

Sie wollcn pflaiizen fur die Ewigkeit Umsonst ein grosses konigliches Leben 

Und saen Tod? Ein so erzwnngnes Werk Zerstorenden Entwiirfen hingeopfert. 

Wird seines Schopfers Geist nicht Uber- Der Mensch ist mchr, als Sie von ilun ge- 

danem. halten. 

Dem Undank haben Sie gebant — nmsonst Des langen Scblommers Bande wird er 
Deo harten Kampf mic der Natnr geran- brechen, 

gen, Und wiederfordem sein gebeiligt Becht. 

And in another passage. 

Werden Sie ans Master Eoropa'sbnldigen dem Span'scben Namen. 

Des Ewigen and Wahren ! — Niemals — ' Gehen Sie Europen's Konigen voran. 

niemals Ein Federzug yon dieser Hand, und nea 

Besass ein Sterblicher so viel, so gottlicb Erschaffen wird die Erde. Geben sie 6e- 
Es za gebraachen. Alle Konige dankenfreibeit. 

He fails, however, in his efforts to serve his friend; and the 
Prince is sent to prison. Here Posa visits him, and while en- 
deavouring to justify his apparently treacherous conduct, he is 
shot by an assassin hired by Philip for that purpose. 

Through the instrumentality of Posa, an interview had pre- 
viously been arranged between Earlos and the Queen ; but the 
king, apprised of it, arrives with his grand Inquisitor, overhears 
the conversation and appears just when Karlos is on the point 
of departing. 

The consequences may be imagined; and Karlos has to expiate 
the offence according to the code of laws of those days. 

Compared with its predecessors, this play shows a great 
improvement, though still evincing many instances of that 
boisterous enthusiasm, which distinguishes the former. In the 
Rauber, crime is represented in all its hideousness ; in Fiesco we 
deplore the exccesses of Republicanism ; in Cabale und Liebe we 
see private virtue contrasted with the depravity of society ; in Don 
Karlos, the cause of liberty in conflict with despotism. The 
language is lofty and vigorous ; and, by changing the prose-style 
hitherto used by Schiller, for the metrical form, the drama could 
not but gain considerably in harmony. 

In Posa, Schiller has drawn a beautiful picture of self- 
sacrifice and friendship. Karlos, loving without hope, deficient 
in energy, is yet full of noble aspirations ; and we admire the 
consummate tact, gentleness, purity, and dignity of the object of 
that hopeless love. 
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In a letter dated March 1783, and addressed to his friend Rein- 
wald, Schiller thus expresses himself with regard to this drama ! 
• I am no longer wavering now, I have put both " Maria Stuart," 
and " Conradin " aside in order to give my undivided attention to 
" Don Karlos." Histbry possesses more unity, it offers more 
interest, and to me better opportunities for drawing vigorous 
sketches^ and creating strong emotions. I always think I shall 
be successful in depicting the character of an ardent youth, full of 
sentiments, the heir to several crowns^ that of a queen unfortunate 
by the force of circumstances^ of a jealous father and husband, of 
a cruel, hypocritical Inquisitor, and of the barbarous Duke of 
Alba/ Moreover, our German dramas are deficient in characters 
representing great statesmen. 

' This Don Karlos/ he writes in another letter, * accompanies me 
wherever I go, like a beloved friend.' 

* Once finished, you will judge him, not according to the size of 
the pencil that sketched him; but, according to the calorite given; 
not by the power of the instrument, but by its tone. Karlos, if I 
may venture upon such a comparison, possesses the soul of a 
Shakespeiian Hamlet, the blood and nerve of Julius, and my own 
pulsations. I shall, moreover, consider it a duty to lay bare the 
iniquities of that blood-stained tribunal, that outrage upon 
humanity, the Inquisition. Even at the risk of not seeing my 
drama represented on the stage, I intend stabbing the monster to the 
very soul; for the dagger hitherto has only lightly touched it. 

Subsequently, however, Schiller, swayed by other considerations, 
assigned to the principal character in his drama, a more sub- 
ordinate position. Earlos, it is evident, was originally to have 
played the principal part, and a domestic picture of a princely 
home and the misery caused by the despotism and bigotry of 
Philip II. to have been brought before us. This we infer from the 
first act; but, in proportion as the plot expands, the respective 
characters are shifted and Fosa becomes the chief hero. 

' The subject remained ' says Julian Schmidt, ^ but the idea is 
changed.' At first we see only intrigue and love in a higher 
sphere, the splendour of a powerful empire, the inquisition ; and 
the secret enveloping it impart to the family drama a higher poetical 
charm ; the prince and the queen are the victims of this cruel 
state of things. Then historical pride awakens within the poet. 
The rebellion in the Netherlands assists his gloomy imagination, 
and he finds now at the Spanish Court a champion of liberty. 
Posa, at first only an episodic figure in St. Real, puts the weaker 
Karlos, subsequently, so much in the background^ that the cs;vLea\jL 
also transfers her love to him.' 
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After the completion of Don Karlos, Schiller interrupted for a 
while his dramatic labours, in order to study philosophy and his- 
tory, so well calculated to expand his ideas^ and furnish him with 
a basis for for his great subsequent historical dramas. The im- 
mediate results of these studies were the * History of the Defection 
of the United Netherlands/ and that of the * Thirty Years' War/ 
the former published in 1788, the latter between 1791 and 1793, 
both more distinguished for ornamental style than intrinsic merit, 
because deficient in historical accuracy and impartiality. Aware 
of these defects himself^ he says in one of his letters : ^ I shall 
always be a poor source for the historical enquirer unfortanate 
enough to appeal to me, but I may find readers and hearers at 
the expense of historical authenticity/ Let us not forget, how- 
ever, that tlje eloquence with which he defended the cause of 
liberty, humanity, and civilization, and the stirring and graphic 
description he gives of episodes and characters, kindled in the hearts 
of the nation those lofty sentiments, which so greatly contributed, 
subsequently, to the achievement of patriotic deeds. 



SCHILLER AS HISTORLiN. 

We give here, by way of illustration, two historical essays of 
Schiller, in which the oratorical style prevails, forming, as they did, 
a portion of his lectures on History. 

Der Abpall der Niederlandb von der spanischen Regierung. 

Eine der merkwiirdigsten Staatsbegebenheiten, die das secbszehnte Jah^ 
hundert zum glanzendsten der Welt gemacht haben, diinkt mir die Grundung 
der niederlandischen Freiheit. — 

Es ist nicht das Ausserordentliche oder Heroische dieser Begebenlieit,wM 
mich anreizt, sie zu beschreiben. Die Jahrbiicher der Geschichte habeo uns 
ahnliche UnternelimungeD auf bewahrt, die in der Anlage noch kiihner, in der 
Ausfiihrung nocb glanzender erscheinen. Manche ^taaten stUrzten mit einer 
prachtigem Erschiitterung zusammen ; mit erhabnerem Schwunge stiegen 
andere auf. Auch erwarte man hier keine hervorragenden kolossalischen 
Menscben, keine der erstaunenswUrdigen Thaten, die uns die Geschichte 
vergangner Zeiten in so reicblicber FUlle darbietet. Jene Zeiten sind 
vorbei; jene Menschen sind nicht mehr. Im weichlichen Schoosze der 
Verfeinerang haben wir die Krafte erschlaffen lassen, die jene Zeitalter iibten 
und nothwendig machten. Mit niedergeschlagener Bewunderung staunen wir 
jetzt diese Riesenbilder an, wie ein entnervter Greis^die mannhaften Spieleder 
Jugend. Nicht so bei vorliegender Geschichte. Das Volk, welches wir hier 
auftreten sehen, war das friedfertigste dieses Welttheils, und weniger, als alle 
seine Nachbaren jenes Heldengeistes fahig, der auch der geringfugigsten 
Handlung einen hShem Schwung gibt. Der Drang der Umstande aberraschte 
es mit seiner eignen Kraft, und nothigte ihn> eine vorfibergehende GrSsee wS, 
die es nie haben sollte, und vielleicht nie wieder haben wird. Es ist atoo 
gerade der Mangel an heroischer Grosze, was diese Begebenheit eigenthfimlich 
und unterhditend macht, und wenn sich. andere zimi Zweck setzen, die 
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Ueberlegenheit des Genies aber dea Zufall zu zeigen ; so stelle ioh hier ein 
GemSIde auf, wo die Noth das Genie erschuf, und die Zufalle Helden 
machten. 

Ware es irgend eriaubt, in menschliche Dinge eine hobere Vorsicbt zu 
flechten ; so ware es bei dieser Gescbichte, so widersprechend erscheint sie 
der Vernunft und alien Erfahrungen. Philipp der Zweite, der macbtigste 
Souverain seiner Zeit, dessen gefiirchtete Uebermacbt ganz Europa zu ver- 
scblingen drobet, dessen Scbatze die vereinigten Schatze allei*^^ cbristlicben 
Konige iibersteigen, dessen Flotten in alien Meeren gebieten ; ein Monarcb, 
dessen gefabrlicben Zwecken zablreicbe Heeren dienen ; Heere, die durcb 
lange und blutige Kriege und eine rSpaiscbe Mannszucbt gebartet, durcb 
einen trotzigen Nationalstolz begeistert, und erbitzt durcb das Andenken 
erfocbtener Siege, nacb Ebre und Beute diirsten, und sicb unter dem ver- 
we^en Genie ibrer Ftibrer als folgsame Glieder bewegen ; — dieser gefiircbtete 
Henscb Einem bartnackigen Entwurfe bingegeben ; Ein Untemebmen die 
rastlose Arbeit seines langen Regentenlaufes ; alle diese furcbtbaren HUlfs- 
mittel auf einen einzigen Zweck gericbtet, den er am Abende seiner Tage un- 
erfullt aufgeben musz — Pbilipp der Zweite, mit wenigen scbwacben Nationen 
im Kampfe, den er nicbt endigen kann ! 

Und gegen welcbe Nationen ? Hier ein friedfertiges Fiscber -und Hirten- 
volk, in einem vergessenen Winkel Europens, den es nocb mubsam der 
Meeresflutb abgewann; die See sein Grewerbe, sein Reicbtum und seine PJage, 
eine freie Armutb sein bocbstes Gut, sein Rubm, seine Tugend. Dort ein 
gutartiges, gesittetes Handelsvolk, scbwelgend von den iippigen Friicbten 
eines gesegneten Fleiszes, wachsam auf Gresetze, die seine Wobltbater waren. 
In der gliicklicben Musze des Woblstandes verlaszt es der Bediirfnisse angst- 
licben Kreis, und lernt nacb boberer Befriedigung diirsten. Die neue Wabr- 
beit, deren erfreuender Morgen jetzt iiber Europa bervorbricht, wirft einen 
befrucbtenden Strabl in diese giinstige Zone, und freudig empf angt der freie 
Burger das Licbt, dem sicb gedriickte traurige Sclaven verscblieszen. Ein 
frdbUcber Mutbwille, der gem den Ueberflusz und die Freibeit begleitet, reizt 
es an, das Anseben verjahrter Meinungen zu priifen, und eine scbimpflicbe 
Kette zu brecben. Die scbwere Zucbtrutbe des Despotismus bangt iiber ibm; 
eine willkiibrliche Gewalt droht die Grundpfeiler seines Gliickes einzureiszen ; 
der Bewabrer seiner Gesetze wird sein Tyrann. Einfacb in seiner Staatsweis- 
beit, wie in seinen Sitten, erkiihnt er sicb, einen veiralteten Vertrag aufzu- 
weisen, und den Herm bei der Indien an das Naturrecbt zu mabnen. Ein 
Name entscbeidet den ganzen Ausgang der Dinge. Man nannte Rebellion 
in Madrid, was in Brussel nur eine gesetzlicbe Handlung biesz ; die Bescbwer- 
den Brabants forderten einen staatsklugen Mittler, Pbilipp der Zweite sandte 
ibm einen Henker, und die Losung des Krieges war gegeben. Eine Tyrannei 
obne Beispiel greift Leben und Eigeutbum an. Der verzweifelnde Burger, 
dem zwiscben einem zweifacben Tode die Wabl gelassen wird, erwablt den 
edlem auf dem Scblacbtfelde. Ein woblbabendes Uppiges Volk liebt den 
Frieden ; aber es wird kriegeriscb, wenn es arm wird. Jetzt bort es auf, fiir 
ein Leben zu zittem, dem alles mangeln soil, warum es wiinschenswiirdig, war 
Die Wutb des Aufrubrs ergreift die entferntesten Provinzen ; Handel und 
Wandel liegen darnieder, die Scbiffe verscbwinden aus den Hafen, der Kiinst- 
ler aus seiner Werkstatte, der Landmann aus den verwusteten Feldem. Tau- 
sende flieben in feme Lander, tausend Opfer fallen auf dem Blutgeriiste, und 
neue Tausende drangen sicb binzu ; denn gottlicb musz eine Lebre sein, fiir 
die so freudig gestorben werden kann. Nocb feblt die letzte vollendete 
Hand,— der erleucbtete untemebmende Geist, der diesen groszen politiscben 
Augenblick bascbte und die Geburt des Zufalls zum Plane der Weisbeit 
erzoge. 

Wilbelm der Stille weibt sicb, ein zweiter Brutus, dem groszen Anliegen 
der Freibeit. Sieben Provinzen zerrissen zugleicb ihre Bande ; ein neuer 
jugendlicber Staat, macbtig durcb Eintracbt, seine Wasserflutb und Ver- 
zweifluug. Ein feierlicber Spruch der Nation entsetzt den Tyrannen des 
Thrones ; der spaniscbe Name verscbwindet aus alien Gesetzen. 

Jetzt ist eine Tbat getban die keine Vetgebvitig ni'^StiT ^\\dLa\. \ ^\^''S^"^n^^^ 
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wird lUrchterlioh, well ne nioht mehr sarQck kann. Ein langer verwOstender 
Krieg zertritt den Segen des offenen Landes ; Sieger und Braiegte yerbluten, 
w&hrend dasz der werdende Wasserstaat den fliehenden Fleisz zu sich lockte, 
and auf den TrOmmem seines Naohbars den herrlichen Bau seiner QrSsze 
erhob. Y ierzig Jahre dauerte ein Erieg, dessen glttckliche Endigun^Fhilipps 
sterbendes Auge nicht erfreute, und den Besitzer des goldreicben Fern ziim 
armen Manne maohte. Ein unversohnlicher Hass der Freiheit verschlang 
alle seine Soh&tze und verzebrte fruobtlos sein koniglicbes Leben ; aber die , 

Reformation gedeihte unter den YerwUstungen seines Scbwerfces, und die j 

neue Bepublik hob aus BUi^erblut ihre siegende Fahue. 

In eben dem Maasse, wie tdch die spanische Macht eracbopfte, gewann die 
Bepublik frisches Leben. Die LUcken, welche die neue Religion, die IVrannei ; 

der Glaubenogerichte, die wUthende Raubsucht der Soldateska^ und die Yer- ' 

heerungen eines langwierigen Erieges ohne Unterlasz in die IVovinzen Bra- \ 

bant^ Flandem und Hennegau rissen, die der Waffenplatz und die Yorraths- i 

kammer dieses kostbaren Srieges waren, machten es natilrlich mit jedem 
Jahre scbwerer, die Armeen zu unterhalten und zu emeuem. Die katholi- 
schen Niederlande batten schon eine Million Burger verloren, und die zertre- 
tenen Felder n&hrten ihre Pfliiger nicht mehr. Spanien selbst konnte wenig 
Yolk mehr entrathen. Diese L&nder, durch eineu schnellen Wohlstand liber- 
rascht, der den Muszimmg herbeiflihrte, batten sehr an BeT51keruDg verloreD, 
und konnten diese Mensohenversendungen nach der neuen Welt und den 
Niederlanden nicht lange aushalten. Wenige unter ihnen sahen ihr Yater- 
land wieder ; diese Wenigen batten es als Jnnglige verlassen, und kamen nun 
als entkr&fbete Greise zuruck. Das gemeiner gewordene Gold maohte den 
Soldaten immer theurer ; der uberliandnehmende Beiz der Weichlichkeit 
steigerte den Preis der entgegengesetzten Tugenden. 

Ganz anders verhielt es sich mit den BebeUen. Alle die Tausende, welche 
die Grausamkeit der koniglichen Statthalter aus den sUdlicben Niederlanden, 
der Hugenottenkrieg aus Frankreich und der Gewissenszwaug aus andem Gre- 
genden Europe verjagten ; alle gehorten ihnen. Ihr Werbeplatz war die 
ganze christhche Welt. Die frische Begeisterung einer neu verkiindigten 
Lehre, Rachsucht^ Hunger und hoffnunssloses Mend zogen aus alien Districten 
Europens Abentheurer unter ihre Fahnen. Alles, was fur die neue Lehre 
gewonnen war, was von dem Despotismus ^elitten, oder noch kunfbig von ihm 
zu furchten hatte, machte das Schicksal dieser neuen Bepublik gleichsam zu 
seinem eignen. Jede Erankung von einem Tjrannen erlitten, gab ein Blir- 
gerrecht in Holland. Man drangte sich nach einem Lande, wo die Freiheit 
inre orfreuende Fahne aufsteckte, wo der fluchtigen Beligiou Achtung und 
Sicherheit, und Bache an ihren Unterdruckom gewisz war. Wenn wir den 
Zusammenflusz aller Yolker in dem heutigen Holland betrachten, die beim 
Eintritte in sein Gebiet ihre Menschenrechte zuruck empfangen ; was musz 
es damals gewesen seyn, wo noch das ganze Ubrige Europa unter einem trau- 
ri^en Geistesdrucke seufzte, wo Amsterdam beinahe der einzige Freihafen 
aller Meinungen war. Yiele hundert Familien retteten ihren Beichthum in ein 
Land, das der Ocean und Eintracht gleich machtig beschirmten. Die repu- 
blikanische Armee war vollzahlig, ohne dasz man n5thig gehabt hatte, den 
Pflug zu entbloszen. Mitten unter dem Waffengerausche bliihten Gewerbe 
und Handel, und der ruhige Burger genosz im Yoraus alle Friichte der Frei- 
heit, die mit fremdem Blute erst erstritten wurden. Zu eben der Zeit, wo die 
Bepublik Holland noch um ihr Dasein kampfte, ruckte sie die Grenzen ihres 
Gebiets iiber das Weltmeer hinaus, und bauete still an ihren ostindischen 
Thronen. 

UeBER YoLKERWANDEBUNO, EbEUZZUQE UND MmELAI/rSR. 

Das neue System gesellschafblicher Yer&ssung, welches im Norden von 
Europa und Asien erzeugt, mit dem neuen Y51kergeschlechte auf den TrUm- 
mem des abendlandischen Eaiserthums eingeflihrt wurde, hatte mm beinahe 
sieben Jahrhunderte lang 2Seit gehabt^ sich auf diesem neuen und grGssem 
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Scbauplatz und in neueo Yerbindungen zu yersuchen, sich in alien seinen 
Arten uud Abai-ten zu entwickeln, und alle seine verschiedenen Gestalten und 
Abwechselungen zu durchlaufen. Die Nacbkommen der Vandalen, Sueyen, 
Alanen, Gotben, Heruler, Langobarden, Fraiiken, Burgundier u. a. m. waren 
endlicb eingewobnt auf dem Boden, den ibre Vorfabren mit dem Scbwert in 
der Hand betreten batten, als der Geist der Wanderung und des Baubes, der 
sie in dieses neue Vaterland gefUbrt, beim Ablauf des eilften Jahrhunders in 
einer andem Gestalt und durcb andere Anlasse wieder bei ibnen aufgeweckt 
wurde. Europa gab jetzt dem sUdwestlicben Asien die V51kerschwarme und 
Yerbeerungen heim, die es siebenbundert Jabre vorber von dem Norden dieses 
Welttbeils empfangen und erlitten batte, aber mit sehr ungleicbem Gliicke, 
denn so viel Str5me Bluts es den Barbaren gekostet batte, ewige Kdnigreicbo 
in Europa zu griinden, so viel kostete es jetzt ibren cbristlicben Nacbkommen, 
einige Stadto und Burgen in Syrien zu erobem, die sie zwei Jabrbunderte 
darauf auf immer verlieren sollten. 

Die Tborbeit und Raserei, welcbe den Entwurf der Kreuzziige erzeugten, und 
die Gewalttbatigkeiten, welcbe die Ausfiibrung desselben begleitet baben, 
k3nnen ein Auge, das die Gegenwart begrenzt, nicht wobl einladen, sicb dabei 
zu verweilen. Betracbten wir aber diese Begebenbeit im Zusammenbang mit 
den Jabrbunderten, die ibr vorbergiengen, und mit denen, die darauf folgten; 
so erscheint sie uns in ibrer Entstebung zu natUrlich, um unsere Yerwun- 
derun^ zu erregen, und zu wobltbatig in ibren Eolgen, um unser Missfallen 
nicbt m ein ganz anderes Gefiibl aufzulosen. 

War also die Yolkerwanderung und das Mittelalter, das darauf folgte, eine 
notbwendige Bedingung unserer bessem Zeiten ? 

Asien kann uns einige Aufscblusse daruber geben. Warum bliibten hinter 
dem Heerzuge Alexanders keine griecbiscben Freistaaten auf 1 Warum seben 
wir Sina, zu einer traurigen Dauer verdammt, in ewiger Kindbeit altem? Weil . 
Alexander mit Menscblicbkeit erobert batte, weil die kleine Scbaar seiner 
Criecben unter den Millionen des grossen K5nig8 verscbwand ; weil sich die 
Horden der Mantscbu in dem ungebeuren Sina unmerkbar verloren. Nur die 
Menscben batten sie unterjocbt, die Gesetze und die Sitten, die Religion und 
der Staat waren Sieger geblieben. Fiir despotiscb beherrscbte Sbaaten ist 
keine Kettung, als in dem Untergange. Scbonende Eroberer fubren ibnen nur 
PdanzvSlker zu, nabren den siecben K3rper, imd kSunen nicbts, als seine 
Krankheit verewigen. Sollte das vorpestete Land nicbt den gesunden Sieger 
▼ergifben ; sollte sicb der Teutscbe in Gallien nicbt zum E5mer verschlim- 
mern, wie der Griecbe zu Babylon in einen Perser ausartete ; so musste die 
Form zerbrocben werden, die seinem Nacbabmunesgeiste gefabrlicb werden 
konnte, und er musste auf dem neuen Scbauplatze, den er jetzt betrat, in jedem 
Betracht der starkere Tbeil bleiben. 

Die scytbiscbe Wiiste offiset sicb, und giesst ein rauhes Geschlecbt iiber den 
Occident aus. Mit Blut ist seine Babn bezeicbnet, Stadte sinken binter ibm 
in Ascbe ; mit gleicber Wutb zeitritt es die Werke der Menschenband und 
die FrUcbte des Ackers ; Pest und Hunger bohlen nacb, was das Scbwert und 
Feuer vergassen ; aber Leben gebt nur unter, damit besseres Leben an seiner 
Stelle keime. Wir wollen ibm die Leicheu nicbt nacbzablen, die es auf baufte, 
die Stadte nicht, die es in die Ascbe legte. Scboner werden sie hervoi'gehen 
unter den Handen der Freiheit^ und ein besserer Stamm von Menscben wird 
sie bewohnen. Alle KUns.e der ScbSnheit und der Pracht, der Ueppigkeit 
und Yerfeinerung gehen unter; kostbare Denkmaler, fUr die Ewigkeit ge- 
ertindet, sinken in den Staub, und eine telle Willktihr darf in dem feinen 
Kaderwerk einer geistreichen Ordnung wUhlen ; aber auch in diesem wilden 
Tumult ist die Haod der Ordnung geschaftig, und was den kommenden 
Geschlecbtern von den Schlltzen der Yorzeit bescbieden ist, wird unbemerkt 
Yor dem zeratorenden Grimm des jetzigen gefliichtet. Eine wiiste Finsterniss 
breitet sicb jetzt Uber dieser weiten Brandstatte aus, und der elende ermattete 
Ueberrest ihrer Bewohner hat fiir einen neuen Sieger gleich wenig Widerstand 
und Yerfiihrung. 

Baum ist jetzt gemacht auf der Biihne — und ein neues Yolkergeschlecht 
beaetzt ihn, schon seit Jahrhunderteu still, und ihm selbat unbewusst, in den 
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nordischen W&ldem zu einer erfrischenden Eolonie des erschdpften Westen 
erzogen. Roh UDd wild sind seine Gesetze, seine Sitten ; aber sie ehren in 
ihrer rohen Weise die menschliche Natur, die der AUeinherrscher in seinen 
▼erfeinerten Sclaven nicht ehret. Unverr&ckt^ als w&r^ er nooh auf salischer 
Erde, und unversuoht von den Qaben, die der iinterjochte Eomer ihm anbiete^^ 
bleibt der Franke den Gesetzen getreu, die ibn zum Sieger macbten ; za stols 
nnd zn weise, aus den H&nden der UnglUcklichen Werkzeuge des Glucks an- 
zunehmen. Auf dem Ascbenbaufen rSmiscber Pracbt breitet er seine 
nomadischen Gezelte aus, b&umt den eisemen Speer, sein bocbstes Gut, auf 
dem eroberten Boden, pflanzt ibn vor den Eicbterstiiblen auf, und selbst das 
Cbristentbum, will es anders den Wilden fesseln, muss das scbreckliche 
Scbwert umgiirten. 

Und nun entfemen sich alle fremde Hande yon dem Sobne der Natur. 
Zerbrocben werden die Brucken zwiscben Bjzanz und Massilien, zwisdien 
Alexandria und Bom; der scbucbteme Eaufmann eilt beim, und das Lander- 
gattende Scbiff liegt entmastet am Strande. Sine Wiiste von Gewassem und 
Bergen, eine Nacbt wilder Sitten walzt sicb vor den Eingang Europens bin, 
der ganze Welttbeil wird gescblossen. 

Ein langwieriger, sobwerer und merkwiirdiger E[ampf beginnt jetzt; der rohe 

fermaniscbe Qeist ringt mit den Keizungen eines neuen Himmels, mit neuen 
<eidenscbafben, mit des Beispiels stiller Gewalt, mit dem Nacblaiss des urn- 
gestiirzten Boms, der in dem neuen Vaterland nocb in tausend Netzen ihm 
nacbstellt, und webe dem Nacbfolger eines KIodion,.der auf der Herrscber- 
bUbne des Trajanus sicb Trajanus dUnkt ! Tausend Eiingen sind ^ziickt, ihm 
die scytbiscbe Wildniss ins Gedacbtniss zu rufen. Hart st5sst ale Herrsch- 
sucbt mit der Freibeit zusammen, der Trotz mit der Festigkeit, die List 
strebt die Ktibnbeit zu umstricken, das scbrecklicbe Becbt der Starke kommt 
zuriick, und Jabrbunderte lang siebt man den raucbenden Stabl nicbt erkalteo. 
Eine traurige Nacbt, die alle Eopfe verfinstert, bangt Uber Europa berab, und 
nur wenige Liobtfunken fiiegen auf, das nacbgelassene Dunkel desto scbreck- 
licber zu zeigen. Die ewige Ordnung scbeint von dem Steuer der Welt ge- 
floben, Oder, iudem sie ein entlegenes Ziel verfolgt, das gegenwartige GJescblecht 
aufgegeben zu baben. Aber, eine gleicbe Mutter alien ibren Kindem, rettet 
flie einstweilen die erliegende Obnmacbt an den Fuss der Altare, und gegen 
eine Notb, die sie ibm nicbt erlassen kann, starkt sie das Herz mit dem 
Glauben der Ergebung. Die Sitten vertraut sie dem Scbutze eines verwilder- 
ten Cbristentbums, und verg5nnt dem mittlem Geschlecbte sicb an diese 
wankende Kriicke zu lebnen, die sie dem stSjrkern Enkel zerbrecben wird. 
Aber in diesem langen Kriege erwarmen zugleicb die Staaten und ibre 
Burger ; kraftig mebrt sicb der teutscbe Geist gegen den berzumstrickenden 
Despotismus, der den zu friib ermattenden Bfimer erdruckte; der Quell d« 
Freibeit springt in lebendigem Strome, und uniiberwunden und woblbebalten 
langt das spatere Gescblecbt bei dem scbonen Jabrbunderte an, wo sich 
endlicb, berbeigefiihrt durch vereinigte Arbeit des Glucks imd der Menschen, 
das Licbt des Gedankens mit der Kraft des Entscblusses, die Einsicbt mit dem 
Heldenmutbe gatten soil. Da Rom nocb Scipionen und Fabier zeugte, fehlteo 
ibm die Weisen, die ibrer Tugend das Ziel gezeigt batten ; als seine Weisen 
bliibten, batte der Despotismus sein Opfer gewUrgt, und die Wobltbat ihrer 
Erscbeinung war an dem entnervten Jabrbunderte verloren. Aucb die 
griechiscbe Tugend erreicbte die bellen Zeiten des Perikles und Alexanders 
nicbt mebr, und als Harun seine Araber denken lebrte, war die Glut ihres 
Busens erkaltet. Ein besserer Genius war es der Uber das neue Europa 
wacbte ; die lange Waffentibung des Mittelalters batte dem secbszebnten 
Jabrbunderte ein gesundes, starkes Gescblecbt zugefiibrt, \md der Yemunft^ 
die jetzt ibr Panier entfaltet, kraftvoUe Streiter erzogen. 

Auf welcbem andem Stricb der Erde bat der Kopf die Herzen in Glut gesetzt, 
und die Wabrbeit den Arm der Tapfem bewaffnet ? Wo sonst, ate bier, 
erlebte man die Wundererscbeinung, dass Vemunftscbliisse des rubigen Fo^ 
sobers das Feldgeschrei wurden in m5rderiscben Scblacbten, dass die Stimme 
der Selbstliebe gegen den 8tS>rkem Zwang der Ueberzeugung sobwieff, dass 
der Mensch endlicb das TbeuerotQ «xi diBca Eddied Mtnte f Die erhaMiiBte 
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Anstrengung griecbischer und romischor Tugend hat sich nie iiber biirgerliche 
Pflichten geschwungen, nie, oder nur in einem einzigen Weisen, dessen Name 
schon der grosste Vorwurf seines Zeitalters ist ; das bochste Opfer, das die 
Nation in ibrer Heldenzeit brachte, wurde dem Vaterlande gebracbt. Beim 
Ablaufe des Mittelalters allein erblickt man in Europa einen Entbusiasmus, 
der einem bobern Vernunftidol aucb das Vaterland opfert. Und warum nur 
bier, und bier aucb nur einmal diese Erscbeinung ? Weil in Europa allein, 
und bier nur am Ausgange des Mittelalters die Energie des Willens mit dem 
Licbte des Verstandes zusammentraf, bier allein ein noch mamilicbes Ge- 
scblecbt in die Arme der Weisbeit geliefert wurde. 

Darcb das ganze Gebiet der Gescbicbte seben wir die Entwickelung der 
Staaten mit der Entwickelung der Kopfe einen sebr ungleicben Scbritt 
beobacbten. Staaten sind jahrige Pflanzen, die in einem kurzen Sommer ver- 
bluben, und von der FUlle des Saftes rascb in die Faulniss biniibereilen ; 
Aufklarung ist cine langsame Pflanze, die zu ibrer Zeitigung einen glucklicben 
Himmel, viele Pflege und eine lange Reibe von Friiblingen braucbt. Und 
wober dieser (Jnterscbied ? Weil die Staaten der Leidenscbaft anvertraut 
sind, die in jeder Menscbenbrust ibren Zunder findet, die Aufklarung aber 
dem Verstande, der nur durcb fremde Nachliulfe sicb entwickelt, und dem 
Gliicke der Entdekungen, welcbe Zeit und Zufalle nur langsam zusammenti-a- 
gen. Wie oft wird die eiue Pflanze bliiben und welken, ebe die andere einmal 
beranreift. Wie scbwer ist es also, dass die Staaten die Erleucbtung abwarten, 
dass die spate Vemunft die friibe Freibeit nocb findet ] Einmal nur in der 
ganzen Weltgescbicbte bat sicb die Vorsebung dieses Problem aufge- 
geben, und wir baben geseben, wie sie es losete. Durcb den langen 
Krieg der mittlem Jahrbunderte bielt sie das politiscbe Leben in Europa 
frisch, bis der StofF endlicb zusammengetragen war, das moraliscbe zur 
Entwickelung zu bringen. 

Nur Europa bat Staaten, die zugleicb erleucbtet, gesittet und ununterwor- 
fen sind; sonst Uberall wobnt die Wildbeit bei der Freibeit, und die Knecbt- 
scbaft bei der Kultur. Aber aucb Europa allein bat sicb durcb ein kriege- 
riscbes Jabrtausend gerungen, und nur die Verwiistung im funften und 
secbsten Jabrbundert konnte dieses kriegeriscbe Jabrtausend berbeifubren. 
£s ist nicbt das Blut ibrer Abnberren, nicht der Cbarakter ibres Stammes, der 
unsre Vater vor dem Jocbe der Unterdriickung bewabrte ; denn ibre gleicb 
freigebornen Briider, die Turkomannen und Mantscbu, baben ibre Nacken 
unter den Despotismus gebeugt. Es ist nicbt der europaiscbe Boden und 
Himmel, der innen dieses Scbicksal ersparte ; denn auf eben diesem Boden 
und imter eben diesem Himmel baben Gallier und Britten, Hetrurier und 
Lusitanier das Jocb der Romer geduldet. Das Scbwert der Yandalenund 
Hunnen, das obne Scbonung durcb den Occident mabte, und das kraft voile 
V61kergescblecbt das den gereinigten Scbauplatz besetzte, and aus einem 
tausendjabrigen Kriege uniiberwunden kam— diese sind die Scbopfer unsers 

i'etzigen Gliicks ; und so finden wir den Geist der Ordnungin den zwei scbreck- 
icbsten Erscbeinungen wieder, welcbe die Grescbicbte aufweiset. 

Im dreizebnten Jabrbundert ist es, wo der Genius der Welt, der scbaffend 
in der Finsterniss gesponnen, die Decke binwegziebt, um einen Tbeil seines 
Werks zu zeigen. Die triibe Nebelbiille, welcbe tausend Jabre den Horizont 
von Europa umzogen, scbeidet sicb in diesem Zeitpuncte und beller Himmel 
siebt bervor. Das vereinigte Eiend der geistlicben Einformigkeit und der 
politiscben Zwietracbt, der Hierarcbie und der Lebensverfassung, voUzablig 
und erscbopft beim Ablauf des eilften Jabrbunderts, muss sicb in seiner un- 
gebeuersten Geburt, in dem Taumel der beiligen Kriege, selbst ein End bereiten. 
Ein fanatiscber Eifer sprengt den verscblossnen Westen wieder auf, und der 
erwacbsene Sohn tritt aus dem vaterlicben Hause. Erstaunt siebt er in neuem 
V61kem sicb an, freut sicb am tbraciscben Bospborus seiner Freibeit und 
seines Mutbs, errotbet in Byzanz iiber seinen roben Gescbmack, seine Unwis- 
senbeit, seine Wildbeit, und erscbrickt in Asien iiber seine Armutb. Was er 
sicb dort nabm und beimbracbte, bezeugen EUropens Annalen ; die Gescbicbte 
des Orients, wenn wir eine batten, wiirde uns sagen, woa e^x da.l\a ^jiJci \ixA 
zuriickliess. Aber scheint es nicbt, als Mti© der M,i!^\'&<5ti^l2L€i.^«^^ '"va. 
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das hinsterbende Byzanz noch ein fluchtiges Leben gehaucht ? Unerwartel 
rafi't es mit seinen Komnenern sich auf, und, durch den kurzeh Besucli der 
Teutscben gestUrkt, geht es von jetzt an einen edleren Scbritt zum Todfe. 

H inter dem Kreuzfabrer scbliigt der Kaufmann seine Briicke, und das 
"wiedergefundene Band zwiscben dem Abend und Morgen, durcb einen kriege- 
rischen Scbwindel flucbtig geknupft, befestigt und verewigt der uberlegende 
Handel. Das levantische Scbiff begriisst seine Tvoblbekannten QewSsser 
"wieder, und seine reicbe Ladung ruft das liisteme Europa zum Fleisse. Bald 
wird es das ungewisse Geleit des Arkturs entbebren, und eine feste Kegel in 
sieb selbst, zuvorsicbtlicli auf nie besucbte Meere sicb wagen. 

Asiens Begierden folgen dem Europfier in seine Heimat-— aber bier kennen 
ibn seine Wilder nicbt mebr, und andre Fabnen weben auf seinen Burgen. 
In seinem Vaterlande verarmt, um an den Ufem des Eupbrats zu glftnzeD, 
gibt er endlicb das angebeteto Idol seiner Unabbangigkeit und seine feind- 
selige Herrengewalt auf, und vergSnnt seinen Sclaven, die Recbte der Natur 
mit Gold einzulosen. Freiwillig bietet er den Arm jetzt der Fessel dar, die 
ibn scbmlickt, aber den Niegebandigten biindigt. Die Majestat der K$nige 
ricbtet sicb auf, indem die Sclaven des Ackers zu Menscben gedeihen ; aos 
dem Meere der Verwustung bebt sicb, dem Elende abgewonnen, ein neues 
frucbtbares Land, Biirgergemeinbeit. 

Er allein, der die Seele der Untsmebmung gewesen war, und die gaiue 
Cbristenbeit fiir seine Grosso batte arbeiten lassen, der romiscbe Hierarcb sielit 
seine Hoffnungen bintergangen. Nacb einem Wolkenbilde im Orient baschend, 
gab er im Occident eine wirklicbe Krone verloren. Seine Starke war die 
Obnmacbt der KSnige ; die Anarcbie und der BUrgerkrieg die unerscbdnflicbe 
Kiistkammer, woraus er seine Donner bohlte. Aucb noch jetzt scbleudert er 
sie aus — jetzt aber tritt ibm die befestigte Macbt der Konige entgegen. Kein 
Bannflucb, kein bimmelsperrendes Interdict, keine Lossprecbung von ge- 
heiligten Pflicbten 16set die beilsaraen Bande wieder auf, die den Unterthan 
an seinen recbtmassigcn Beberrscber kniipfen. Umsonst, dass sein ohnmach- 
tiger Grimm gegen die Zeit streitet, die ihm seinen Tbron erbaute und ihn 
jetzt davon berunterziebt ! Aus dem Aberglauben war dieses Schreckbild des 
Mittelalters erzeugt, und gross gez(>^«n von der Zwietracbt. So scbwach 
seine Wurzeln waren ; so scbnell uiiil scbrecklicb durfte es aufwacbsen im 
eilften Jabrhundert. — Seines Gleicben batte kein AVeltalter nocb gesehen. 
Wer sab es dem Feinde der bei I listen Freibeit an, dass er der Freiheit zu 
Hiilfe gescbickfc wurde ? Als der l^treit zwiscben den Konigen und den Edeln 
sicb erhitzte, warf er sicb zwisclioii die imgleicben Kampfer, und hielt die ge- 
fdbrlicbe Entscbeidung auf, bis in dem dritten Stande ein besserer E[&mpfer 
beranwucbs das Geschopf des Augenblicks abzulosen. EmShrt von 
der Verwirrung, zebrte er jetzt ab in der Ordnung ; die Gebnrt der 
Nacbt, scbwindet er weg in dem Licbte. Verscbwand aber der Dictatdr 
aucb, der dem unterliegenden Rom gegen den Pompejus zu HUlfe feilte? Oder 
Pisistratus, der die Factionen Atbens auseinander brachte ? Bom und Athen 
geben aus dem BUrgerkriege ziir Knecbtschaft Uber — das neue Eurdpazor 
Freibeit. Warum war Europa glUcklicber ? Weil bier durcb ein vortlbe^ 
gebendes Pbantom bewirkt wurde, was dort durcb eine bleibende Madit 
gescbab ; weil bier allein sicb ein Arm fand, der kmftig genug war, Unter- 
driickung zu bindein, aber zu binf allig, sie selbst auszutiben. 

Wie anders sapt der Menscb und wie anders lasst das Scbicksal ibtt emlen! 
Asien an den Scbemmel seines Thrones zu ketten, liefert der heilige Vatcr 
dem Scbwert der Sarazenen eine Million seiner Heldensohne aus, aber niit 
ibnen bat er seinem Stuble in Europa die kraftigsten Stutzen entzogen. Von 
neuiBn Anmassungen und neu zu erringenden Kronen trftumt der Adel, und 
ein geborsameres Herz bringt cr zu den Fiissen seiner Beberrscber zuriick. 
Vergebimg der Siinden, und die Freuden des Paradieses sucbt der fronune 
Pilger am beiligen Grabe, und ibm allein wird mebr geleistet, als ilun ver- 
beissen ward. Seine Menscbbeit findet er in Asien wieder, und dem Sanien 
der Freibeit bringt er seinen europaiscben Briidern aus diedem Welttheile 
mit —eine unendlicb wicbtigere TSirwetbwii^, «i& dl^ ScblUssel Jet'usalems, oder 
die NS^l yom Kreuzo des Erl^aexa. 
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Philosophical Essays. 

Schiller's predilections were evidently more in favour of philo80>* 
phical researches. It was the ideal world which attracted him. 
* It often happens to me/ he says, in one of his letters to Gothe^ 
^ that imagination interrupts my abstract pursuits, and cold reason-* 
ing my poetry, (Es begegnet mir haufig genug, dass die Einbil-> 
dungskreft meine Abstractionen, und der kalte Yerstand meine 
Dichtung stort).' In his Letters on the Esthetic Education of 
Man (1795), we are told that the cultivation of art refines our 
whole being, elevates and renders us more fit to appreciate tho 
gifts of a kind Providence, and makes us thus enjoy more purely 
all the blessings of life, socially and politically. 

Of his other philosophical essays of this period, we mention 
here the ' Reason why we should find pleasure in tragical objects/ on 
'Tragic Art/ on * The Sublime/ 'Grace and Dignity' (1793), on 
'Naive and Sentimental Poetry' (1795). In * Grace and Dig- 
nity,' ( Anmuth und Wiirde) , he points out the intimate connection 
between mind and matter, and argues that in a well-constituted 
organization, a sympathetic reciprocal counteraction produces 
the harmony conducive to men's morality. * Sind Anmuth und 
Wiirde in derselben Person vereinigt, so ist der Ansdruck det 
Menschheit in ihr voUendet und sie steht da gerechtfertigt in der 
Gcisterwelt und freigesprochen in der Erscheinung.' In a critical 
point of view, the essay ' Ueber Naive und Sentimentale Dicht- 
kunst/ is highly valuable, Gervinus considering it to be an im- 
portant source of the literary history of the 18th century* It 
contains an excellent parallel between himself and Gothe, there 
being no subject treating on art, no question we might ask in 
relation to it, for which we could not find a ready answer in this 
or in his other philosophical essays. To this period of Schiller's 
life, belongs also his unfinished novel, ^ Der Geisterseher ' (1789)j 
prompted, as it appears, by the skill of a Parisian escamoteur, 
who was then astonishing Europe. Schiller wanted to draw 
therein a picture of the pietism of the age; greater things were, 
however, in store, and when the study of history and philosophy — 
through his intimate relations to (Jothe — had expanded Schiller's 
intellectual faculties, wc find the result embodied in a drama (^ 
a national character — 

Wallenstein. 

It forms a trilogy, and appeared successively : first, the Laget^in. 
October 1798; the PiccoJomini, in October 17^^-, ^^^waKfcvsi^ 
Tod, in the same jear. It was received witVv wrJoowxA.^ ^^qJOks^.- 
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siasm; for it marked a new era iu our dramatic history, proved a 
wholesome antidote to the excesses of the romantic school, and 
showed that the German soil is rich enough in historical reminis- 
cences to furnish the necessary material for a great historical 
drama. Wallenstein, the illustrious commander of the Austrian 
army during the thirty years' war, carried away by uncontrollable 
ambition, secretly conspires against his imperial master with a 
view of making himself king of Bohemia. Octavio Piccolomini, 
another general in the Austrian service, is opposed to these 
designs, less from conviction, than from jealousy. Max Picco- 
lomini, Octavio's son, loves Thekla, Wallenstein s daughter. The 
enmity existing between their relatives cannot sever the sacred 
ties formed by that mutual love for which they are ready 
to lay down even their lives. The character of Wallenstein 
answers in every respect the expectation formed of him. A hero, 
made of stern materials, essentially practical, far-seeing, eager for 
action and of the most indomitable energy, he thus depicts his 
own character. 

Eng ist dio Welt und das Gehirn ist weifc Wer nicht vertrieben sein wUl, muss 

Leicht bei einander wobnen die Gedanken vertreiben, 

Docb bart im Baame stossen sicb die Da berrscbt der Streit und nur die Starke 

Sachen; siegt. 
Wo eines Platz nimmt, muss das andre 

riicken, 

And Max, in alluding to Wallenstein's ambition : 

Und eine Lust ist*s wie er Alles weckfc Wie jede Erafb sich ausspricbt, jcde Gabo 

Und starkt und nca belebt um sicb Gleicb dcutlicbcr sicb wird in seiner Mibe! 
berum, 

Octavio and the Countess Terzky arc well-drawn figures. The 
interest grows and attains the highest pitch towards the 
close, where [sentiment and pathos combined with force, beauty 
of language, and depth of conception, render this great drama 
the favourite of the nation, a work of which Gothe says that 
we did not possess anything similar in our literature. We 
are told by Gervinus that Schiller, in order to obtain correct 
information from the most authentic sources, proceeded to 
Carlsbad, where the Austrians were then quartered, then to ]^ 
to see the house in which Wallenstein was murdered, that he 
eagerly pursued liis astrological studies for the drawing of Seal's 
character, and read Abraham a Santa Clara, in order to give a 
faithful portrait of his Capuchins, so as to accomplish tbe task 
he had undertaken conscientiously, and represent his dramatis 
personse with truthfulness and genuineness. For only on these 
historical foundations could he describe his hero, point out the 
rock on which he was wxecVeft. Vji^ \a^ ^xs^^Q^^-^aaL bring vividly 
before the eye qf Xhe xeadet ftie ^o\\^v^vi!i «Xsw\» ^^ V^TCMsss^.^aik 
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the various parties which for thirty years had been arrayed 
against each other in sanguinary conflicts. The following lines 
express the doom awaiting him : 

Ernst ist der Anblick der Nothwendigkeit. Stem is the onlook of Necessity; 

Nicht ohne Schaudern greift des Menschen Not without shuddering does a human 

Hand hand 

In des Geschicks gcheimniszvoUe Ume. Grasp the mysterious nrn of destiny, 



Nicht hoffe, wer des Drachens Zahne sa'fc, Who sows the dragon's teeth, let him not 

hope 
Erfreuliches zu emten. Jede Unthat To reap a joyous harvest. Every crime 

Tragt ihren eignen Racheengcl schon. Has in its train its own avenging angel; 

Die bose Hoffnung, unter ihrcm Herzen. A dark misgiving gnaws the inmost heart. 



Es giebt keinen Zufall, There's no such thing as chance, 

Und was uns blindes Ohngefahr nur diinkt, And what to us seems merely accident, 

Grerade das steigt ans den tiefsten Quellen. Springs from the deepest source of destiny. 

Let us admire the sweet melancholy expressed in the following 

monologue uttered by Thekla on the grave of her beloved Max. 

Znr tiefen Ruh, wie er sie auch gefunden. To that deep slumber, such as he has 

found, 

Es zieht mich fort, ich weisz nicht, wie It draws mo on — I know not what to 

ich's ncnne. name it — 

Unwiederstehlich fort zu seinem Grabe ! Resistless does it draw me to his grave I 

Dort wird mir leichter wcrden, augcn- There will my heart at once some solace 

blicklich! feel! 

Das herzerstickende Band des Schmerzens The heart-oppressing fetters of my sadness 

wird 

Sich losen — meineThrUnen wcrden flieszcn. Will be loosed— my tears will flow. 

Nicht Ruhe find' ich, bis ich diesen Mauern There is no rest for mc till I have fled 

Entronnen bin — sie stiirzcn auf mich ein — These walls — they fall upon mc — 

Fortstoszend treibt mich einc dnnklo Macht Some dim power drives me hence. 

Von dannen. Was ist das fiir ein Gefiihl! Hal — What feeling's this! 

Es fiillen &ich miralle Riiume dieses Hauses Every space within this house 

Mit bleichen, hohlen Geisterbildern an — Is filled with pale gaunt shapes! 

Ich habe keinen Platz mehr — immer neue! Here is no room for me! — still more! — 

Es drangt mich das entsezliche Gewimmel And more ! the hideous spectres swarm, 

Ans diesen Wanden fort, die lebende! And chase me from th* accursed honse. 



Scin Geist ist's, der mich ruft. Es ist die His spirit *t is that calls mc; *t is the troop 

Schaar 

Der Treuen, die sich rachend ihm geopfert. Of faithful souls that sacrificed themselves 

Unedler Saumnisz klagen sie mich an. In vengeance for his fall And they 

Sie wollten auch im Tod nicht von ihm Would not forsake their leader, e'en in 

lassen death. 

Der ihres Lebens Fiihrer war — das thaten Thus acted they: and can /live? 

Die rohen Herzen, und ich soUte leben? No! for me too that laurel garland, 

— NeinI Auch fiir mich ward jener Lor- Which decked his bier, was twined; 

beerkranz 

Der deine Todtenbahre schmiickt gcwun- What is this life without his love. 

den. 

Was ist das Leben ohne Liebesglanz? I cast it from mc, *t is a worthless casket. 
Ich werT es bin, da sein Gehalt ver- 

schwunden. 



Da kommt das Schicksal— roh und kalt The King of Terror comes, and grasp'd 

Faszt es des Ereundes zartliche Gestalt And clutch'd with iron hold my friend, 

Und wirft ihn unter den Hnfschlag seiner And hurl'dhim 'neath the hoofs of tramp- 

Fferde — ling steeds; 

Das ist das Loos des Sclibnen auf der Erdo! Such is the lot of heroes in this world. 



QIO HlBTOfllOAL Aim Cfl^T^OAI^ SPftVET 

Spo^ after WaUenstein, appeared 

Maria Stuaet. 

The immense success whicli this drama and its immediate 
successor the 'Maid of Orleans' obtained, is less to he attributed 
to their literary merit, than to the reputation gained by the 
historical drama just alluded to. In Maria Stuart, the sentimental 
and sympathetic elements essentially prevail. Schiller, as he 
expressed it himself, was tired of heroes, he longed to represent 
characters into whose soul he could breathe the fire of his own. 
imagination, whose sufieringa his own sympathetic heart could 
share. He has been reproached for not having suflSciently pointed 
Qut the political and religious elements in this drama, for in 
Elizabeth and Maria we not only see two distinct individualities, 
but also the representatives of two different creeds, the one by its 
dazzling ritual appealing to the imagination, the other in its sober 
simplicity to the mind. Elizabeth and Burleigh, the champions 
of Protestantism, appear under an unfavourable aspect, when 
compared with Maria and Mortimer, representing Catholicism. 
We see Schiller tmmistakeably sympathizing with Mary, Queen 
of Scotland, not on account of his own religious predilections, 
but pour Tamour des beaux yeux of the young fascipating 
queen, whose figure he surrounds with an ideal nimbus, 
using her personal charms as a screen for her misdeeds, though 
through that nimbus, however skilfully drawn, we can always 
detect the red hand of crime. Modern critics have blamed 
Schiller for not having made Elizabeth the heroine of his play ; 
for, if it is of paramount importance that the principal hero in a 
drama should be also instrumental in bringing upon himself his 
own fate, we certainly do not see this condition fulfilled in Maria 
Stuart^ who appears throughout as a mere victim, without a will 
of her own. Schiller principally concentrates his powers upon her 
loveliness, whilst we do not see a single redeeming feature iu the 
character of Elizabeth. 

The circumstances mitigating Elizabeth's severity tq^irairds 
Mary, are not even touched upon, for if we consider the antecedents 
of the latter, the victims of religious persecution sacrifice^ fpr her 
sake, the nation's verdict pronounced on her crimes, the unanimity 
with which that nation, following the advice of Burleigh, demanded 
punishment for all these crimes ; if we, m(^eover, bear in mind 
thiB fate which would have befallen Elizabeth, in case of her 
enemy having succeeded in her designs, surely all these combined 
circumstances ought to have furnished to the dramatic writer an 
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excellent opportunity, without doing violence to his poetical 
feelings, for having transferred the action from the sphere of vulgar 
crime to that of a moral conflict.* 

Yet in spite of this apparent partiality on the part of Scjiillepj 
we ought not to attribute the sympathy he is anxious to rouse 
within us in favour of Mary Stuart to any other but aesthetic 
motives. Mary was his client : Schiller, the special pleader, makes 
the best of his case, and defends it with all the fire of his eloquence. 

The most stirring scene in this drama is that describing the 
interview between Elizabeth and Mary, which we give here, as 
admirably depicting their respective characters. On the one side 
the young and beautiful queen, whose proud spirit neither chains 
nor prison can subdue; on the other, the haughty, imperious 
Eliaabetb, holding her victim within her grasp, and now wreaking 
her long pent-up enmity in words fuU of withering scorn 

Extract from 'Mart Stuart.' 

S, (Kalt und streng.) Was habt ihr Nichts mehr davon I Ein ewiges Vergessen 

m\T zu sagen, Lady Stuart? Bedecke, was ich Grausames erlitt. 

|lur l)abt mich sprecben woUen. Icb — Sehtl Ich will alles cine Schicknng 

vergesse nennen, 

Die Konigin, die schwer beleidigte, Ihr seid nicht schaldig, ich bin aoch nicht 
Die fromme Pflicht der Schwester zu schuldig; 

erfiillen, Ein boser Geist stieg aus dem Abgrund auf, 

Und meines Anblicks Trost gewahr* ich Den Hass in unscrn Herzen zu entziiuden» 

eucli. Der uns're zarte Jugend schon entzweit. 

Dem Trieb der Groszmuth folg' ich, setze £r wuchs mit uns, und bosc Menschen 

mich fachten 

Gerechtem Tadel aus, dasz ich so weit Der ungliicksergen Flammc Athem zu. 

Qemntersteige — denn ihr wiszt, Walinsinn'ge Eiferer bewafFnetcn 

Dasz ihr mich habt ermordenlassenwollen. Mit Schwert und Dolch die unberuf'ne 
^ Jf. Womit soil ich den Anfangmachen, Hand — 

wie Das ist das Flucbgeschick der Konige, 

Dfe WortfS kliiglich stellen, dasz sle euch Dasz sie, entzweit, die Welt in Hasz 
Das Herz ergreifen, abcr nicht verletzen ! zeiTeiszen, 

O Gott, gib meiner^ede Kraft, und nimm Und jeder Zwietracht Furien entfesseln, 

Ihrjeden Stachel, der verwunden konntel — Jeszt ist kein fremder Mund mehr 
Kafin ich doch fiir mich selbst nicht zwischen uns, 

sprechen, ohne euch (Nahert sich ihr zutraulich und mit 

Schwer zu verklagen, und dass will ich schmeichelndem Ton.) 

nicht. Wir stehn einander selbst nun gegeniibcr. 

-rlhr ^abt an pair gebandelt wie nicht Jctzt, Schwester, redet! Nennt mir meine 

recht ist, Schuld, 

Demi ich bin eine Konigin, wie ihr, Ich will euch volliges Geniige leisten. 

Uft4 ^^^ ^*^t als Gefangne mich gehalten. Ach, dasz ihr damals mir Gehbr geschenkt, 

Icb kam zu euch als eine Bittende, Als ich so dringend euer Auge suchtel 

Und ihr, des Gastrechts hcilige Gesetze, Es ware nie so weit gekommen, nicht 

DerVolkerheiligEecht in mir verhohncnd, An diescm traur*gen Ort geschahe jetzt 

Schlieszt mich in Kerkermauern ein; die Die ungliickselig traurige Begegnuug. 

Freunde, E, Mein guter Stern bewahrte mich 

Die Diener werden grausam mir enirissen, davor, 

UnwUrd*gem Mangel werd* ich preis- Die Natter an den Busen mir zu legen. 

gegepen, — Nicht die Geschicke, euer schwarzes 
Man stellt mich vor ein ^chimpfliches Herz 

Gericht— Klagt an, die wilde Ehrsucht eures Hauses. 



* Julian Schmidt. 
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mehts Feindlichefl war zwifchen nns IneuremBuhlernetzesclilaayentricktet — 

geschehn, Dasz alles sich der neu aafgeh'nden Sonne 

Da kiindigte inir cuer Ohm, der stolze, Zawcndete, nnd ich — 
Herrdchwiith'ge Priester, der die freche M, Regiert in Frieden I 

Hand Jedwedem Anspmch anf dies Beich ent- 

Nach alien Kronen streckt, die Fehdo an, sag' ich. 

Bethbrteeucb,meinWappenan£unehmen, Ach, meines Geistes Schwingen sind 
Euch meine Konigstitel zuzueignen, gelahmt, 

Auf Tod nnd Leben in den Kampf mit mir Nicht Grosze lockt mich mchr — ^Ihr habt'a 
Zugehn—Wen rief er gegon mich nicht erreicht, 

auf? Ich bin nur noch der Schatten der Maria. 

Der Priester Zungen und dor Yolker Gebrochen ist in langer Kerkerschmach 

Schwert, Der edie Math — ^Ihr habt das Aeoszerste 

Des frommen Wahnsinns fiirchterliche an mlr 

Waffen; Gethan, habt mich zerstort in meiner 

Hier selbst, im Friedenssitze meines Bliithc! 

Reichs, — Jetzt macht eia Ende, Schwester! 

Blies er mir der Empomng Flammen an — Sprecht es ans, 

Doch Gott ist mit mir, and der stolze Das Wort, am dessentwillcn ihr gekom- 

Priester men, 

Behalt das Feld nicht — ^Meinem Uaapte Denn nimmcr will ich glauben, dasz ihr 

war kamt, 

Der Streich gedrohet, and das eare falltl TJm eucr Opfer grausam za vcrhohnen. 
3f. Ich steh' in Gottes Hand. Ihr Sprecht dieses Wort ans! Sagtmir: *Ihr 

werdet each seid frei, 

So bltttig eurer Macht nicht tiberheben — Maria t Meine Macht habt ihr gefuhlt; 
E, Wer soU mich hindem? Ener Jetzt lemet meinen Edelmath verehren.' 

Oheim gab Sagt's, and ich will mein Leben, meine 

Das Beispiel alien Eonigen der Welt, Freiheit 

Wie man mit seinen Feinden Frieden Als ein Geschenk ans carer Hand emp- 

macht, fangen. 

Die Sanct Barthelemiseimeine Schalel —Ein Wort macht alles nngeschehn. Ich 
Was ist mir Blatsyerwandtschoft, Yolker- warte 

recht? Darauf. 0, laszt mich's nicht za lang 

Die Kirche trennet aller Pflichten Band, erharreni 

Den Treubrach heiligt sie, den Konigs- Weh' eucli, wenn ihr mit diesem Wort 

mord, nicht endetl 

Ich Ube nar, was eare Priester lehren. Dcnn wenn ihr jetzt nicht segenbringend, 

Sagtl Welches Pfand gewahrie mir fur herrlich, 

each, Wie cine Gottheit von mirj scheidet — 

Wenn ich groszmiithig eare Bando loste? Schwester ! 

Mit welchem Schlosz verwahr* ich cure Nicht am dies ganze reiche Eiland, nicht 

•Treae, Um alle Lander, die das Meer amfaszt. 

Das nicht Sanct Peters Schliissel offnen Mocht* ich yor euch so stehn, wie ihr yor 

kann? mir I 

Gewalt nar ist die einz' ge Sicherheit, E, BekeAnt ihr endlich each fur iiber- 

Eein Biindnisz ist mit dem Geziicht der wunden? 

Schlangen. Ist's ans mit earen Ranken? Ist kein 

M, O, das ist ener traurig finstrer Morder 

Argwohn! Mehr unterweges? Will kein Abentearer 

Bir habt mich stets als eine Feindin nur Fiir each die traur'ge Ritterschaft mehr 
Und Fremdlingin betrachtet. Hattet ihr wagen? 

Zu eurer Erbin mich erklart, wie mir — Ja, es ist aus, Lady Maria. Ihr verfixhrt 

Gebiihrt, so batten Dankbarkcit and Liebe Mir keinen mehr. Die Welt hat andre 
Euch eine treue Freundin and Verwandte Sorgen. 

In mir erhalten. Es liistet keinen, ener — yierter Mann^ 

E, Drauszen, Lady Stnart, Za werden, denn ihr todtet cure Freier, 

Ist cure Freundschaft), euer Haus das Wie eare Manner I 

Papstthum, jfef. (auffahrend.) Schwesterl Schwester! 

Der Monch ist euer Bruder— Each, zur Gott! Gott I Gib mir Maszigung! 

Erbin E, (sieht sie lange mit einem Blick 

Erkliiren! Der verratherische Fallstrick ! stolzer Verachtung an.) 

Dasz ihr bci meinem Leben noch meinVolk Das also sind die Reizungen, Lord Lester, 
Verfuhrtet, eine listigo Armida, Die ungestraft kein Mann erblickt, dane- 

Die edle Jugend meines Konigreichs ben 
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Kein andres Weib sich wagen darf zu O Gott des Himmelsl Musz es dahin 

stelleni kommen! 

Fiirwahr! Der Kuhm war wohlfeil zu 1st das die Maszigung, die Unterwerfung, 

erlangen. Lady Maria? 

Es kostet nichts, die allgemeine Schonheit M, Maszigung! Ich habe 

Zu sein, als die gemeine sein fur AUc! Ertragen, was ein Mensch ertragen kann. 

M. Das ist zu viell Fahr* hin, lammherzige Gelassenheit; 

E, (hohnisch lachend.) Jetzt zeigt ihr Zum Himmel fliehe, leidende Geduld! 

euer wahres Spreng endlich deine Bande, tritt hervor 

Gesicht, bis jeszfc war's nur die Larve. Aus deiner Hohle, lang verhaltner GroU ! 

3f. (von Zom gliihend, doch mit einer Und du, der dem gereizten Basilisk 

edeln Wiirde.) Den Mordblick gab, leg* auf die Zunge mir 

Ich habe menschlich, jugcndlich gefehlt, Den gift'gen Pfeil— 

Die Macht verfiihrte mich, ich hab' es Shrewsbwy. O, sie ist auszer sich I 

nicht Verzeih' der Rasenden, der schwer 

Verheimlicht und verborgen, falschen Gereizten! 

Schein (Elisabeth, vor Zom sprachlos, schieszt 

Hab' ich verschmaht, mit koniglichem wiithende Blicke auf Marien.) 

Ereimuth. Leicester, (in der heftigsten Unruhe, 

Das Aergste weisz die Welt von mir, und sucht die Elisabeth hinweg zu fiihren.) 

ich Hore 

Kann sagen, ich binbesser als mein Ruf. Die Wiithende nicht an! Hinweg, hinweg 

Weh* euch, wenn sie von euern Thaten Von diesem ungliickscr gen Ort ! 

einst M, Der Thron von England ist durch 

Den Ehrenmantel zieht, womit ihr einen Bastard 

gleiszend Entweiht, der Britten edelherzig Volk 

Die wilde Glut verstohlner Liiste deckt. Durch eine list' ge Gauklerin betrogen. 

Nicht Ehrbarkeit habt ihr von eurer Mutter — Regierte Recht, so laget Ihr vor mir 

Gteerbt; man weisz, um welcher Tugend Im Staube jetzt, denn ich bin euer Konig. 

willen (Elisabeth geht schnell ab; die Lords 

Anna von Bolen das Schaffot bestiegen. folgen ihr in der hochsten Bestiirzung.) 
Shrewsbury, (tritt zwischcn beiden 

Koniginnen.) 



Julian Schmidt, in his excellent literary history of the nineteenth 
century, thus expresses himself on this drama. ' Mary is no longer 
the same in the last act. In the first she has not yet relinquished 
her idea of deliverance ; she still intrigues, and when the thoughts 
of her former misdeeds, like a dark shadow, are spreading over 
her soul, they appear in presence of her intimate friend. She 
does not acknowledge the tribunal forced upon her, and treats her 
persecutors with cold contempt. Her spirit is fettered, but not 
broken. The conversation with Elizabeth has not unnerved, but 
rather offered her an opportunity of expressing in proud and 
passionate language to a rival, equal to her in station, all the 
feelings of a tormented heart. She feels that she ha^ come off 
victoriously. Her real humiliation takes place in the scene with 
Mortimer, the crushing terror of which cannot be too strongly 
expressed. She feels that in the eyes of her passionate adorer she 
has sunk still lower than in those of Elizabeth, her inveterate 
enemy. In the eyes of her lover, who only sees in her the woman, 
her pride is of no avail, and she is crushed by the humiliating 
reflection that her sins have also stained her outer di^nitY*' 
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The Maid of Orleans, 

called by Schiller a romantic tragedy, was produced for the first 
time in the year 1801 . A young peasant girl pf Vaucouleurs, 
in France, surrounded by influences calculated to inflame a 
naturally melancholy disposition, ardently attached to l^er native 
land, weeping over the miseries and sufferings inflicted thereon, 
believes herself to have received from above the holy mission of 
delivering France from the oppression of her enemies. InflJ^med 
and exalted, this idea pursues her day and night, and, thinking 
that the spotless virgin alone is the fittest instrument for the 
fulfilment of that mission, she leaves bar pat^rual home and 
renounces every worldly pursuit. When she appeared, France, 
torn by civil wars, invaded by the English army under Talbot, 
ruled over by a Dauphin, so deficient in nioral strength, and 
a mere instrument of his mistress, Agnes Sorel — France, then 
on the brink of ruin, owes her regeneration to the humble 
inspired shepherdess, who leaves her cottage for the battle- 
field, disappoints the hopes of the enemy of her country, regains 
the territory lost, reconciles Burgundy with France, and finally in 
the cathedral of Rheims places the crown pn the head of few 
grateful king. But, in order to accomplish all these deeds, it is 
essential for the maid of Orleans to renounce the sweetest sensa- 
tion of her sex; love must not enter her heart. But q,las! from 
the moment that the image of Lionel, the English general, dwells 
therein, her prestige is gone, the talisman departed, she is cursed 
by her own father, and is made a prisoner by the enemy. Now 
behold her chained in that lofty tower overlooking the battle- 
field, the banners of her country sinking, the blood pf the sons 
of France ebbing fast away ; one effort mpre, she has burst her 
fetters, and sweeping, like a whirlwind, over the field of strife, 
she compels again the foes of her native land to fly in dismay. 
Her mission is now fulfilled, and she dies, banner in hand, borne 
away in a cloud to a better world. 

Schiller has been reproached for having imparted to the prin- 
cipal heroine of the drama tendencies little in harmony with his 
own religious convictions. I think his life to be the best refutation 
to these accusations. Schiller, whepL carried away by the intensity 
of his feelings, often piakes his heroes utter sentiments without 
himself participating in the views expressed. He takes up a cause, 
just as a special pleader would, and then right, or wrong, infuses 
into the soul of his heroes the fire of his own imagination. He is 
then actuated by purely »al\iet\c ixvq\.vi^^, ^sAx^^^wliBa nothing 
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to do with it. The patriotic mission of Jeanne d'Arc, may be easily 
explained; but that a tender virgin^ in order to carry it out, should 
be compelled to renounce those sympathetic ties which essentially 
belong to her sex, is a circumstance which, though explained on 
psychological grounds, is not calculated to excite our sympathy in 
favour of the heroiqe, though the effect may be highly dramatic 
and excite our interest. That she herself deems that mission 
incompatible with mercy, results from the words uttered dmring 
the interview with Montgomery. 

Dem Geisterreich; dem strengen, unver* Nicht meln Geschlecht beschwore! Henne 

letzlichen, mich nicht Weib! 

Yerpfllichtct mich der furchtbar bindende Gleich die korperlosen Geister, die nicht 

Vertrag, frcien, 

Hit dem Schwert zu todten alles Lebende, Auf irdische Weise, schliess' ich mich an 

Das mir der Scblachtengott verhang- kein Geschlecht 

nissvoU Der Menschen an, und dicser Panzer 

Entgegen schickt. deckt kein Herz. 

But when that tender little heart will speak, and throb as it 
always has done and will do in spite of such resolves, she silences 
it thus : — 

Der Manner Augc schon, das mich Weh mir, wenn Ich d^s Racfischwprt 

begehrt, meines Gottcs 

1st mir cin Grauel und Entheiligung. In Handen fiihrte und im eitlen Herzen 

P^f sich ein Weib mit kriegerischem Erz Die Neigung triigo zu dem irdischen 
tJmgeben, in die Manncri>chlacht sich Manne! 

mischen? Mir ware besser, ich war* nie geboren. 

We must admire in Schiller's drj^ma the power of imagination, 
which knew how to draw so stirring a picture from the romantic 
elemejit, especially in those scenes, descriptive of real characters; 
while, in those of the battle we detect the Shakespearean prototype. 
The camp-life and the country's sufferings are drawn with a master's 
hand; the coloring imparted to everything real, causes the super- 
natural to appear in still greater contrast. One of the finest pas^ 
sp,ges of the drama, is the monologue she utters when on the point 
of leaving her flock and humble cottage for the stirring scenes of 
tli^ battle. 

Lebt wohl ihr B^ge, ihr gcliebtcn Triften Farewell^ ye moantains, ye beloved glades, 

Ihr tranlich stillen Thaler, lebct wohl I Ye dear and lonely valleys, fare ye well! 

Johanna wird nun nicht mehr auf euch In you Johanna ne'er will wander more, 

wandeln, 

Johanna sagt euch ewig lebewohll Johanna bids a long} a last farewell. 

Ihr Wiesen, die ich wasserte, ihr Banme Tc pastures which 1 watered, and ye trees 

Die idi gepflanzet, griinet frdhlich fort I By my hands planted, still in beauty bloom ; 

Lebt wohl ihr Grotten und ihr kiihlen Adieu, ye grottoes, adieu, refreshing 

Brunnen! springs. 

Du Echo, holde Stimme dieses Thais, Sweet Echo, vocal spirit of this vale, 

pie oft mir Antwort gab auf meine lieder, Who often gavest answer to my strain, 

i^ohanna geht» und nimmcr kehrt sie Johanna goes, nor comes she e'er again. 

wieder! 
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Ihr PlaUe allcr meiner stillen Frenden, The scenes of all 1117 tranqnil joys 

Euch losz ich liintcr mir auf immerdar! Behind roe now I leave for aye. 

Zen>treaet ouch ihr Lammcr auf der Heiden Tou lambs, of shepherd's care bereft, 

Ihr seid jeszt cine hirtenlose Schaar. Henceforth on heath at will may stray ; 

Denn eine andre llecrde musz ich weiden, In future I another flock must tend, 

Dort anf dem blut*gen Felde der Gefahr. There in the crimson fields of war; 

So i^t des Geistcs Ruf an mich crgangcn, Thither I*m summoned by the spirits 

dread, 

Mich trcibt nicht cities, irdischcs Ycr- By no vain love of glory am I led. 
langen. 

Ein Zeichen hat der Himmel mir rerheiszen A heavenly sign by heaven was promised ; 

Er sendet mir den Helm, er kommt von To me this helmet, thence descending, 

ihm, 

Mit Gotterkraft beiuhrct mich sein Eisen, Inspires me with strength divine, 

Und mich durchflammt der Muth der Che- The valonr of an angel lending. 

rubim. 

Ins Kriegsgcwiihl hincin will es mich To war's rough tumult it resistless drives, 

reiszen, 

Es treibt mich fort mit Sturraes Ungcstiim, As with the rushing of a mighty wind; 

Den Feldruf hur' ich machtig zu mir The war-cry in my ear resounds, 

dringen, 

Das Schlachtrosz stcigt,und die Trompcten The eager charger to the contest bounds. 

klingen. Niblett. 

Die Braut yon Messina. 

Schiller wished to combine in this tragedy, which appeared in 
the year 1803, the modem and classical elements; the fatalistic 
ideas of the ancients, and the introduction of choruses are, 
however, unsuited to its character, for the latter, unlike those 
in ancient tragedies, do not represent here the equilibrium con- 
necting the physical with the moral, but appear both in an ideal and 
real character. Schiller, showing much tact in selecting Sicily, the 
abode of Grecians, Romans, Normans, Spaniards, Heathens and 
Christians, for the scene of the events described, did not succeed 
in blending harmoniously the various religious elements. 

Don Caesar and Don Manuel, the sons of the prince of Messina, 
live at enmity with each other, arising from a mutual attachment 
to a lovely lady. Their mother, Isabella, succeeds in effecting a 
temporary reconciliation. Beatrice, the sister, has, without their 
knowledge, been brought up secretly in a convent, her mothei' 
being anxious to protect her there from the doom which, according 
to the oracle, was to reach invariably the female descendants of the 
princely house of Messina. There the lovely girl, blooming in all 
the sweetness of her charms, attracts one day the attention of 
Manuel and Cesar, in whose hearts the passion of love is kindled 
with equal intensity. Don Manuel, in speaking of his love to his 
follower, Cajetan, thus expresses himself in language which we give 
here as a pattern of descriptive poetry, and interesting, no doubt, 
to aU present and future brides anxious to look still more beautiful 
on their wedding day. 
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Come on! hence will we to the throng'd Loop its full foldings; nor forget the 

bazaar, clasps 

Where the dusky moor, in bright tempta- That circle the round marble of her arms; 

tion ranged, Nor the red coral, nor the liquid pearl, 

Exhibits all the morning-land can boast The wondrous gifts of hoary ocean's 

Of wealthy stuff, and cunning handiwork. goddess. 

First choose the pliant sandal to defend Amid her rin<;lets wind the diadem 

And ornament her fairy-moulded foot; Hewn from the costliest quarries of the 

Then for her robe select the subtlest web mine: 

From India's loom, clear glancing like Wherein the fire- effacing ruby's gleam 

the snow Shall cross its lightnings with the green 

Of ^tna that beams nearest to the light; smaragdas, 

And circnmfuse it like the dews of morning Down from her cluster'd locks let the long 

Around the paper structure of her limbs. veil 

Of purple be the zone, with crafty threads. Depending deep, embrace her glittering 

Of gold embroider'd, which unites the form. 

tunic And float around it like a cloud of light, 

O'er the coy beauties of her virgin bosom^ And with the virgin myrtle's circlet, 

And choose the mantle glittering with crown 

the texture The accomplish'd beanty of her peerless 

Of tenderest silk, and like purpurean dye. form. 

Upon her shoulder let a golden locust Irvine. 

Beatrice awaits with anxiety the arrival of her lover in the 
garden, the deep hlue Mediterranean being seen in the distance, 
Her monologue is exquisitely beautiful. 

Ah I why did he persuade me to forsake But now before the wind, the waves 

The home where thoughtless and serene awake, 

he found mc ; The world within its giant grasp has 

My heart slept peaceful on an inland wound me, 

lake, And on the feeble tenure of a vow, 

Tho* few my wants, pure joys were ever A lover's oath, my hope is anchored now. 

round me. 

Don Caesar, ManuePs brother, then arrives. Beatrice, confused, 
listens to him, and is surprised by Manuel who, in a fit of jealousy, 
plunges his dagger into his brother's heart. When everything 
is revealed, the grief of Isabella, Beatrice and Manuel may be 
imagined, and the latter, for whom life has now no charms, falls 
stabbed by his own hands near the corpse of his brother. 

Among all the works of Schiller, says Vilmar, the ' Bride of 
Messina ' displays in a wonderful manner the whole richness and 
beauty of our modem language to such a degree, that the first 
attempts to surpass that of Schiller have been the first symptoms 
of its decline, just as similar attempts made by the epigonians of 
the 13th and 17th centuries, led to similar results. 

' There is in it,' says an English critic, ' a breath of young ten- 
derness and ardour mingled impressively with the feelings of grey- 
haired experience, whose recollections are darkened with melan- 
choly, whose very hopes are chequered and solemn. The implacable 
destiny, which consigns the brothers to mutual enmity and mutual 
distraction for the guilt of a past generation, involving a mother 
and sister in their ruin, spreads a sombre hue over all the poem. 
We are not unmoved by the charactei o5 ^i\i^\xo^\Sia\st<^*^^^^^sK^ 
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we pity the hapless and amiable Beatrice, the victim of their feiid. 
Still there is too little action in the piece — the incidents are too 
abundantly dilated with reflection, — the interest pauses, flags^ and 
fails to produce its full effect. For its specimen of lyrical poetry — 
tender, affecting, sometimes exquisitely beautiful — the 'Bride of 
Messina,* will long deserve a careful perusal ; but as exemplifying 
a new form of the drama, it has found no imitation, and is not 
likely to find any. 

WiLUELM Tell. 

Schiller's last dramatic creation, appeared in the year 1 804, at a 
time when his genius was shining in all its brightness, and his 
mind, matured by philosophical and historical studies, had divested 
itself of the last remnants of that effervescence we see in his earlier 
productions. Faithfully adhering to the historical facts, so admi- 
rably described by the eminent Swiss historians, Tsbhudi atid 
Johannes von Miiller, mc, in reading Tell, are less struck with the 
power and truth in the delineation of his dramatis persdnse, than 
by the extraordinary fidelity with which he, who had never left 
his native country, described the beauties of Swiss scenery and the 
character of Swiss life. We follow him through this happy land of 
liberty, where the poet makes us breathe the pure invigorating air 
of its eternal mountains, we behold it in its pristine loveliness, in 
its soul-stirring grandeur, in its frown and smile. "We see the 
rijse of God^s glorious sun, slowly struggling through the chilly 
morning vapours, and then, flashing out suddenly in all its majfesty, 
shed its golden light over mountains, glaciers, and dales. 

We pass through verdant and fertile valleys, we see the smoke 
arise from the Sennerhiitten, (the shepherd's cots), blessed abode of 
of peace and contentment; we hear the harmonious sounds of the 
bells of the flock scattered over the green Alp ^ and listed tb the 
soft murmur of the forest stream, as it winds its silvery piith 
through silent dales, or as it dashes wildly from its lofty height, to 
break in milky froth on the scattered rocks below. 

We listen to the sweet 'ranz des vaches,' that soul-stirring 
mysterious melody, always finding an echo in the heart of the 
mountaineer, sounds which are the very soul of his liffe, with- 
out which he fades and dies like the alpine flower deprived of its 
dew. And we bow silently before God's greatness, when^ at ibe 
close of day, his glorious light departing in all its crimsoned 
8j)lendour, re-appears once more (as if unwilling to leave so lovely 
a conntty) long after the s\va^e» <si ti\^\. \i'»:^ ^"ccsJwKs^ded tb(B 
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vJilleys, to press a parting kiss on the snowy brows of the mbun-^ 
tains around. 

Rarely did a dramatic work produce a greater sensation, than 
Schiller's Tell. It struck the right chord in the nation's heart, for 
it embodied the great immutable principle, that freedom, however 
delayed, impeded, or resisted, must ultimately prevail throughout 
the world. Here, it is not the mere love of change, the fitful 
impulse, that causes the patient, single-hearted, and loyal Swiss to 
shake off his fetters, but the intolerable oppression under which he 
is writhing, for 

•* Efne Grenze hat Tyrannenraaclit: Und holt herunter seine ew'gen Rechtc, 

Wenn der Gedriiekte nirgends Recht kann Die droben hangen unverausserlich 

finden, Und unzerbrcchlich wie die Sterne selbst 

Wenn unertraglich wird die Last, greift I)cr alte Urstand der Natur kehrt wicdcr, 

er hinauf Wo Mcnsch dem Menschen gegeniiber- 
Getrosten Muthes in den Himmel, steht," etc., etc., etc. 

In Attinghausen we have a faithful picture of the true, chival- 
rous, high-minded, patriotic old nobleman, who, disregarding rank, 
birth, and station, only thinks of his country's weal and woe. 
Always foremost in the ranks of his countrymen, he, when bowed 
down with age, assists them with his precious advice and his long 
experience. He tells them that in union alone lies a nation^s 
strength, in true union, the hearty co-operation of all patriots for 
the promoting of everything good and honourable, to the exclusion 
of everything selfish, immoral, or low. 

His dying words, ^ Seid einig, einig, einig, are the most precious 
legacy which a patriot can leave to his native land. Listen to his 
prophetic voice. 

His ancient tower the nobleman shall quit, Hark! Zurich calls her active guilds to 

And to the cities swear the civic oath; arms; 

It hath begun in Uriland in Turgau ; They hurry to the field — the might of kings 

Already Berne erects her queenly head; Shall break itself 'gainst your eternal 

Freiburg is grown a fortress for the free; walls. 

(^He speaks the remainder with the air of a prophet, and his 
inspiration increases to enthusiasm.) 

J see ihc princes' and the nobles' train The peasant in his naked breast receives, 

Proud in their iron panoply advancing A willing sacrifice, the war of lances. 

To war against a simple shepherd race. Their line is broke, their chivalry borne 
For life and death they struggle; many a down, 

pass And Freedom's banner waves in triumph 
Shall from some bloody day acquire o'er them! 

renown. 

( Taking FUrsVa and Stauffacher's hands,) 

Hold then together firmly — be united! That your league's power may speedily 

Let no free spot stand separate from the rest. assemble ; 

Have watches placed upon your motmtain And — cherish union — unidn. 

tops, CJOLEHIDGB. 

Melchthal is another beautifully drawn character in Schiller's 
Tell. Who does not feel the tmspeakaUe gcveX^ >E\i^ \j»»c^e«3si^^«. 
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agony of Melchthal, when hearing of his poor old father's fate, 
brought about by the son's indirect instrumentality. 

It is impossible to appeal to the human heart in language moic 
eloquent, more soul-stirring. 

Melchthal. 

O eine edle Himmelsgabe ist Oh, 'tis a noble gift of heaven the ray 

Das Licht des Augcs — AUe Wcsen leben That lights the eje — all beings live iu 

light. 

Vom Lichte, jcdes gliickliche Geschopf— Each of God*s happy crcatnres, even the 

plants 

Die Pflanzc selbst kehrt freadig sich zum Themselves seek joyfully the light— andHe 

Lichte, 

Und er mnss sitzcn, fuhlcnd in der Nacht, Must sit and feel around him in his night— 

Im ewig Finstem — ihn erquickt niclit In endless darkness. Him no more shall 

mehr cheer 

Der Matten warmes Griin, dcr Blumen The laughing meadow's green, the flowers' 

Schmelz, enamel; 

Die rothen Fimen kann er nicht mehr The reddening glacier-peaks no more be*ll 

schauen see ! 

Sterben ist nichts — doch lehen und nicht To die were nought— to lire deprived of 

sehen, sight, 

Das ist ein Ungliick. — Warum seht ihr That's misery. Why look you upon me 

mich 

So jammemd an? Ich hab' zwei frische With such fond pity? I have two sound 

Augen, eyes, 

Und kann dem blinden Vater koines geben. But can give neither to my blinded father, 

Nicht einen Schimmer von dem Meer des Not even a glimmer of the stream of light 

Lichts, 

Das glanzvoll, blendend, mir in's Augo Whose dazzling radiance flashes on my 

dringt. sight. Colebidob. 

In Tell we behold the personification of the true mountaineer, 
the single-hearted, loyal, brave man, the loving husband, kind 
father, and ardent lover of his native land. 

We meet him at the mountain pass of Kiissnacht, gloomy and 
thoughtful, and endeavouring to reconcile the deed he is about 
to commit, with the provocation he has received from his ag- 
gressor. 

And there are mitigating circumstances in his case, 

*^ Ich lebte still und harmlos, 

Meine Gedanken waren rein von Mord." 

he exclaims, and in uttering these words, we feel how he must 
have shuddered at the idea of staining his pure hands with the 
blood of a fellow creature. 

^ He proceeds to pass in review his past life, and when the image 
of his beloved child presents itself before his frenzied imagination, 
how it stood there against the tree, resigned like a lamb, and le, 
his father, the author of his days, seizing the bow, placing the 
arrow, to aim at that beloved mark, when the fifteenth part of an 
inch, aimed lower might have pierced his darling's head, is it to be 
wondered at, that Tell, when bringing all these agonizing circum- 
stances before his mind^ &\io\x\^ \iaN^ eoTCiTQitte.d a deed, for whicbi 
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however reprehensible, we must find some palliation in the un- 
utterable wickedness of the cold-blooded tyrant who provoked it. 

Let the reader hear this celebrated monologue, and then judge 
for himself what Tell must have felt in that supreme moment of 
mental agony. 

[The narrow glen near Kussnacht. The road winds down the rocks into the glen, 
80 that travellers are seen on the heights before they reach the stage. The 
sceneiy entirely rocky; on one height are some low bushes.] 

Tell (tritt anf mlt der Armbmst). (Enter Tell, with his cross-bow,) 

Dnrch diese hohle Gassc masz cr kommen ; Along this narrow pathway must he come ; 

Es fuhrt kein andrer Weg nach Kiisznacht No other route conducts to Kiissnacht. 

— Hier Hero 

VoUend* ich's — ^Die Gelegenheit ist giin- Will I complete my task. All favours mc. 

stig. 

Dort der Hollunderstrauch verbirgt mich Yon elder-bush will form an ambush sure, 

ihm; 

Yon dort herab kann ihn mein Pfeil From whence I unpcrceived can take my 

erlangen; aim. 

Des Weges Engc wehret den Verfolgem. The narrow path will hinder the pursuers. 

Mach deine Rechnung mit dem Himmel, Now, Viceroy! Haste with Hearen to 

Vogt I make thy peace. 

Fort muszt du, deine Uhr ist abgelaufen. Death is thy doom — ^Thy glass has run its 

last! 

Ich lebte still nnd harmlos — Das In peace and innocence I lived. My bow 
Geschosz 

War anf des Waldes Thiere nnr gerichtet, Against the mountain game alone was 

bent, 

Heine Gedanken waren rein von Mord — Nor once did Murder cross my placid 

thoughts. 

Dn hast aus meinem Frieden mich heraus Thou from this dream of peace hast 

Geschreckt;ingahrendDrachengifthastdu startled me, 

Die Milch der frommen Denkart mir ver- And into far corroding poison turned 

wandelt; The milk of human kindness in my breast. 

Zum Ungeheuren hast du mich gewohnt — Thou schoolMst me first to dare unnatural 

Wer sich des Kindes Haupt zum Ziele deeds; 

seute, And he that at his child's head could take 

Der kann auch trefien in das Herz des aim 

Feinds. Will surely never miss his foeman's heart. 

Die armen Kindlein, die nnschuldigcn, My little prattlers in their innocence. 

Das treue Weib musz ich vor dciner Wuth My faithful wife, must I protect from thy 

Beschiitzen, Landvogtl — ^Da, als ich den Insatiate rage, Viceroy 1 Even as I strung 

Bogenstrang 

Anzog— als mir die Hand erzitterte — My bow — ^While the dart trembled in my 

hand, 

Als du mit grausam teufelischer Lust And thou with an incarnate devil's glee 

Mich zwangst, aufs Haupt des Kindes Forc'dst me to point the arrow at my 

anzulegen — child — 

Ala ich ohnmachtig flehend rang vor dir. While I with sinking heart for mercy sued 

Damals gelobt' ich mir in meinem Innem In vain, then did I in my inmost soul 

Mit furchtbar'm Eidschwur, den nur Gott Swear a dread oath which none but Heaven 

gehort, might bear 

Dasz meines nachsten Schusscs erstes Ziel That my next bolt should have no other 

aim 

Dein Herz sein soUte— Was ich mir gelobt Than thy tyrannic heart; and what I 

vowed 

In jenes Angenblickes Hollenqualen, In that dread hour of hellish torture is 

Ist eine heil'ge Schuld, ich will sie zahlcn. A sacred debt, and fully Til discharge it. 

Du bist mein Herr und meines Kaisers Thou bear'st the Emp'ror's delegated 
Vogt; power; 

Doch nicht der Kaiser hiUte sich erlaubt But not t\ie TSim^xox VVms^iVa^ c«ct^<y. 
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Was da^Er aandte dich in diese Lande, What thoa attemptedst In his ire he set 

thee 
Urn Becht ca sprechen — strenges, denn er Justice to deal — stern justice o'er the 

ziirnct— land; 

Doch nicht urn mit der morderischen Lust But not to satiate a mnrderer^s lust, 
Dich jedes Qreuels straflos za erfrechcn, Nor give thy barbarous arm an vn- 

chccked range— 
Es Icbt ein Gott zn strafen nnd zn rachen. There lives a God to punish and avenge! 

Komm dn hcrror, da Bringer bittrer Come forth, thou messenger of bitter 
Schmerzen, pangs ! 

Mcin theurcs Kleinod jetzt, mein hochster Fair jewel, worth a treasure to me now; 

Schatz^ 
Ein Ziel will ich dir geben, das bis jezt Thou'rt destined for a mark that nerer 

yet 
DerfrommenBitteundnrchdringlichwar— By gcnerons pity's fond appeal was 

pierced; 
Doch dir soil est nicht widerstehn — Und But thou shalt penetrate its flinty core» 

du, 
Vertraute Bogensehne, die so oft And thoUf my trusty bowstring, that so oft 

MirtreugedienthatinderFreudeSpielen, In sportive hours hast done me service 

good, 
Verlasz mich nicht im fiircbterlichen Ernst ! Betray me not in this tremendous moment ; 
Nur jetzt noch halte fest, du trcuer Strang, But this once prove thy strength mj 

friendly string, 
Der mir so oftdenherbenPfeilbcfliigelt — That oft hast given my barbed arrow 

wing ; 
EntrUnn' cr jctzo kraftlos mcincn Handon, Should this shaft forceless from my band 

depart, 
Ich babe keinen zwelten zu versenden. I have no second for the tyrant's heart 

(Wanderer gehen iiber die Scene.) (^Travellers pass over the stage,) 

Atif diese Bank von Stein will ich mich Upon this rocky bank will I recline, 
.setzen, 
Dem Wanderer zur kurzen Rub bereitet — That yields the wanderer a short repose^ 
Dcnn hier ist keine Heimath — Jeder treibt Here no one finds a home. Each horriM 

on, 
Sich an dem Andern rasch und fremd Not caring whom he meets or leares 

voriiber, behind, 

Und fraget nicht nach seinem Schmerz — And heedless of his sorrows. Here irOl 

Hier geht pass 

Der sorgenvoUe Kaufmann und der leicht The care*oppressed merchant, and tlie 

light 
GeschiirztePilger— derandacht'geMonoh, Coarse-mantled pilgrim, the grave pkMU 

monk, 
Der diistre Banber und der heitre Spiel- The scowling robber, and the smilisg 

mann, gamester, 

Der Saumer mit dem schwer beladnen The pedlar with his heavy-laden steed 

Rosz, 
Der feme her kommt von der Menschen From some far distant country trayeUiogi 

Landern, 
Denn jede Strasze fiihrt an's End' der Welt For every causeway leads each to his end; 
Sie Alle ziehen ihres Weges fort They all pass on, each on his difiertot 

path, 

AnihrGeschaft-undmeinesistderMord! Each on his occupation mine is mia^ 

der. 
(Setzt sich.) (Sits down,} 

Sonst wenn der Vater auszog, Hebe At other times my children when your 

Kinder, father. 

Da war ein Freuen, wenn er wieder kam; Went forth, what joy awaited his retimJ 

Denn niemals kehrt' er helm, er bracht' For never came he empty-handed hoot 

euch etwas. 

War's eine schone Alpenblume, war's Some pretty alpine flower, some cuDioni 

bird, 

Ma aeltaer Vogcl odcr AmmonsliOTn, Oi «&wm<&TC% V^Q^cxik. Ilq brought with lioh 
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Wie es der Wandrer findet auf den The moantoin wanderer finds among the 

Bergen — rocks — 

Jetzt geht er einem andemWaidwerk nach, Bat now he goes upon another search ; 

Am wildcn Weg sitzt er mit Mordgedan- The gloomy glen with murderons intent 

ken; 

Dea Feindes Leben ist's, woraof er laucrt. He seeks — his game will be his enemy! 

— Und doch an euch nur denkt er, lieben And yet his thonghts, dear children, are 

Kinder^ on yon — 

Ancfa jetzt— ench zn vcrtheid'geny cure Even at this moment, to protect your 

holde Unschnid lives, 

Za schiitzen vor der Bache dcs Tyrannen, Tour innocence from this fierce tyrant's 

hand, 

Will er zom Horde jetzt den Bogen span- Bends he his bow, and takes a morderer's 

nent stand. 

(Stehtauf.) (2?w€5.) 

Ich lanre anf ein edles Wild — ^Laszt sich's A noble stag Tm watching for. The 

hunter 
Der Jager nicht verdrieszen, Tage lang Toils unrepining whole saccessful days 
Umher zu streifen in des Winters Strenge, Upon the mountain's side 'mid snow and 

ice; 
Yon Fels zu Fels den Wagesprong zn than, From rock to rock he risks the dangerous 

leap, 
HinanzuklimmenandenglattenWandem And climbs the slippery precipice, where 

he glues 
Wo er sich anleimt mit dem eignen Blut, With oozing blood his hand unto the 

steep— 
— Um ein armselig Gratthier zu erjagen. And this to hunt a wretched chamois 

down I 
Hier gilt es cinen kostlicheren Preis, But here a noble quarry is in view, 

Das Herz des Todfeinds, der mich will The savage heart of him who would de- 
verdcrben. stroyme! 

(Man hort von feme eine heitre 

Musik, welche sich nahert.) (^Cheerful music is heard at a distance.') 

Mein ganzes Lebenlang hab' ich den My trusty cross-bow have I all my life 

Bogen 

Gehan(£abt, mich geiibt nach Schiitzen- Handled and practised as a marksman 

regel; ought, 

Ich habe oft geschossen in das Schwarze, Full oft my arrow pierced the centre rinflr, 

Und manchen schonen Preis mir heimgc- And many a prize I bore in triumpn 

bracht home 

Yom Freudenschiessen — ^Aber heute will From festive matches — ^but to-day will see 

ich 

Den Meisterschnsz than and das Beste mir My master piece achieved, and I shall win 

Im gonzen Umlureis des Gebirgs gewinnen. The dearest prize our moantains have to 

offer. CoLBBiDas. 



Schiller's Poems. 

In speaking of Schiller's lyric productions, we should, in justice 
to the great bard, draw a line of demarcation between his early 
and later poems. The former, sprung from a mind undeveloped, 
untutored, unrefined, and strongly imbued with mythological 
predilections, are the outpourings of a glowing imagination, of 
a lofty yet unrestrained enthusiasm, and hence full of defects. 
Rich in hue, but deficient in depth, these wild, sweet fiowers 
of a short spring did not take root in the heart of a nation, 
whose sober mental constitution requires something more than 
dazzling imagery or harmony of sounds* 
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Schiller's poems of a later period, on the contrary, are tie 
results of a ripened intellect, of conscientious, philosophical, and his- 
torical studies, and distinguished alike for perfection of rhythm' 
depth of conception, and beauty of form. They are eternally 
engraved in the hearts and memories of the German nation, whose 
soul they reflect, and with whose beings they are indissolubly 
identified. Let us rapidly glance at them. 

In one of his earliest poems, * Amalia/ contained in the * Rauber, 
we meet passages of great beauty. It depicts, with great intensity, 
' Das namenlose Sehnen,* of her who experiences it for the first 
time. 

She dreams of him, whose look she compares to a sunbeam re- 
flected from the blue mirror of the sea. 

Himmlisch mild sein Blick wie Maiensonne, 
Ruckgestrahlt vom blaaen Spiegelnieer. 

* In Hector and Andromache* the lofty language corresponds 
with the classical subject treated. 

The * Schlacht' and * Kindesmorderinn' are highly graphic and 
stirring. 

' Die Resignation ' is a splendid outburst of hopes unfulfilled. 

Des Lebens Hal bluht—einmal and nicht wieder. 

In 'Frauenwurde ' Schiller pays a just homage to the softening 
influence of woman. 

Ehrct die Frauen, sie flechten und weben Honour to woman, to her it is given 
Himmlischc Hoscn ins irdische Leben. To embellish this world with the ions 

of heayen! 

When man, carried too far by his ambition and passion, over- 
steps his limits, her spell leads him back to the peaceful regions of 
home. When, tired and worn, after the fierce struggles of war, he 
finds in the domestic circle solace and peace. If adversity and 
grief befall him, she, his sympathising angel, supports and comforts 
him in liis afflictions and sufierings, even unto death. 

^ Die G otter Griechenlands' ^ reflect the poet's mythological predi- 
lections in a manner often objected to. 

* Die Kiinstle?',* •\- descriptive of the ennobling influence of art on 
civilisation and mankind, possesses, in the highest degree, the 
aesthetic bloom of poetry. The same remark applies to those gemi 
in his imperishable crown. 

^ Der Spaziergang^* ^ das Gliickj ^ der Genius^* ^ die Ideale^ ^ Ideal 
und Leben/ 

In ' Der Spaziergang,' written in praise of nature, we are led to 

- ■ r '— 1 — - ' - — — 

* See p. ZZ\* \ ^^ ^. ^33, 
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lofky mountains^ green and sunny meadows, where we breathe the 
balmy air of spring, listen, full of rapture, to the songs of birds, 
and bow before the majesty of the Great Creator. We are trans- 
planted to the thickets of the forest, a soft delicious coolness per- 
vades it, its darkness broken here and there by glimpses of light 
from the blue canopy of heaven. After having passed it, a wild 
scenery extends before the wanderer's eye, wild mountain brooks 
dash down from the lofty height ; everything around seems dream- 
ing in melancholy and silence. Soon the scene changes again; 
bright streams winding their silvery path through green meadows; 
we listen to the sweet sounds of the shepherd's flute; smiling 
villages are dotting the country around in every direction, happi- 
ness, health, contentment, are its inmates. 

' Gliickliches Volk der Gefilde,^ the wanderer exclaims. ^Noch 
nicbt zur Freiheit erwacht theil'st du mit deiner Flur frolich 
das enge Gesetz!' Here interrupting his picture in order to 
describe the contrast between conventional town life and that of 
nature; he speaks of the cultivation of arts and sciences, of the 
diflFerence between the various ranks of society, ' St'ande seh' ich 
gebildet, der Pappeln stolze Geschlechter zieh'n in geordnetem 
Pomp vomehm und prachtig daber.' 

He then describes the life of the artisan, how by constant 
thought and activity, the slumbering faculties of men are set in 
motion, and the greatest things accomplished by industry and 
noble emulation. 

The blessings of agriculture, and all the arts of peace are then 
alluded to in highly eloquent language by figures borrowed from 
antiquity, Ceres offers the plough, Hermes the anker, Bacchus 
the grape, Minerva the olive-tree. Mourning over the by-gone 
happy mythological age, he speaks of the immortal works of art 
of Greece and Rome, of Ionia, and points out the causes of the 
downfall of ancient and modern nations, their degeneracy arising 
from the abuse of liberty, and uncontrolled passions. * Hohl 
ist die Schaale, der Geist ist aus dem Leichnam gefloh^n,' till at 
last, awaking from his dream, recovering from his intoxication, 
brought on by excesses, he returns again to never changing nature, 
where alone he finds calm, peace,, and happiness. 

* Die Ideale/ are like a beautiful echo of the ideal time of 
youth passed for ever. 

' Die Macht des Gesanges,' is aptly depicted by the mightiest of 
of all singers, who knew how to strike the right chord in the b^^^^ 
heart. 
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Er tancht es in dai Beich der Todten, Und wiegt es xwisehea Ernst und Spide 
Er hebt es stftunend himmelwarts Aof sch wanker Leiter der Gefuhle. 

'Ideal und Leben,' a poem^ which in a letter to his friend 
Wilhelm von Humboldt^ he recommends the latter to read ia 
consecrated silence^ * in geweihter Stille/ 

Jagendlich von alien Erdenmalen, 
Frei in der Vollendnng Strahlen 
Schwebet bier der Mensebbeit Q5tterbild! 



Schiller's ' Ballads' are patterns of descriptive poetry, and were 
mostly written at the time when he was engaged in his great dra- 
matic works, ' Wallensiein/ ^ Maria Stuart/ and ' Wilhelm TelU 

In painting scenes of nature, Schiller, who had never travelled, 
and therefore been precluded from beholding with his own eyes 
the scenes which he so truthfully and graphically describesi 
derived his knowledge from conscientious study of the subject, bat 
chiefly from his own ardent poetical imagination. The passage in 
' The Diver ' * in which he describes the depth of the sea, and its 
hidden wonders, that in the ' Handschuh/ descriptive of the combat 
between the Lion and the Tiger, are strikingly graphic and 
true. 

' Ritter Toggenburg,'t perhaps the finest among his ballads, is a 
beautiful mediaeval picture over which the purest halo is 
spread. 

'Die Eiirgschaft,'! is a touching homage paid to real fiiend- 
ship. 

' Hero und Leander ' describes in gloomy language that love 
which shrinks from no sacrifice, from no impediment. 

Hort ihr jene Brand a ng stiirmen, Asien riss sie von Enropen; 

Die sich an den Felsen bricbt ? Docb die Liebe scbreckt sie nicbt. 

And in another passage. 

Acb, za dem entfemten Strande Und kein Fabrzeng sKtest vom Ufer} 

Baut sich keiner Briicke Steg, Doch die Liebe fand den Weg. 

In the *Kampf mit dem Deachen' — *The Fight with thi 
Dragon,* Schiller intended to depict the old Christian chivaliji 
half knightly, half monastic. It expresses the moral of that 
humility which consists in self-conquest, its origin being found 
in the annals of the Maltese order. The date assigned to the con- 
quest of the dragon in 1842. Helion de Villeneuve being the name 
of the Grand-master, Dieu-Donn^ de Gazon that of the knight of 
this order. 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, — Humility is exalted in this poem, derived 
from a story told by Aegidius Tschudi, the Swiss chronicler. 

* See p. 346. \ S^q i^.S42. t See p. 344. 
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The Victory Feast, — Here the classical spirit is blended with the 
more deep and [^tender philosophy of modem romance. We are 
reminded of Homer, and as yet' the Teutonic sentiment pervades 
everywhere. Its inspiration rises from a purely Hellenic source, 
but the Germanic clothing is discernible. — Blackwood's Magazine* 

But how shall we express in adequate terms our admiration of 
that wonderfully graphic picture drawn of human life, in the 
* Lied von der Glocke,^ the crown of his transcendant genius ! A 
poem, with which the German nation will always associate the 
revered name of one of its greatest bards ! We are told how that 
bell is destined to be man's companion in good and evil days; 
how its merry peals will fill with joy the heart of the parents, 
when announcing the ushering into life of their first-born; how 
its melodious sounds will mingle with the sweet emotions of 
her who is led to the hymeneal altar; how its solemn chimes 
invite the pious to the house of God ; how it strikes terror into the 
bosom of the peaceful citizen when the tocsin of alarm rouses 
him from his peaceful slumber in a time of conflagration, of war 
or rebellion; how again it gladdens the heart of the humble 
husbandman, when it tolls in happy harvest home; or when the 
weary soldier, after the struggles of war, bends his steps home* 
vrards, and peace prevails again throughout the land ; and, alas! 
how its mournful tunes mingle with the giief of the bereaved, 
when the wanderer is conducted to his last resting-place. 

Then it seems, as if, through its solemn vibrations, we heard a 
voice from above uttering its own mournful motto 

* MORTUOS PLANGO.' 



Die Ideale. 

In this poem, so full of feeling and depth, Schiller describes 
man mourning over the beautiful, but, alas ! too rapidly fleeting 
dreams of youth. Imbued with tenderness and sweet melancholy, 
the language here appeals the more powerfully to our feelings; 
because it strikes a chord in our own hearts, and kindles the 
electric spark running from soul to soul. 

Die Ideale. To the Ideal. 

I So wOlst da treulos yon xnir echeidcn Then, wilt thou, with thy fancies hoi/— 
Hit deinen holden Fhantasien, Wilt thou, faithless, fly from me? 

Mit deinen Scbmerzen, deinen Freuden, With thy joy, thy melaDcholy, 
Mit alien nnerbittlich flieh'n ? Wilt thou thus relentless flee? 

Kann nichts dich, Fliehende, yerweilen, O Golden Time, O Human May, 
O mdnes Lebens gold'ne Zeit ? — Can nothing, Fleet One, thee restrain? 

Vcrgebens, deine Wellen cilen Must thy sweet river glide away 

Uinab in's Meer der Ewiglceit. Into the eternal Ocean-Main? 

* See p. 349. 
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2 Erloschen sind die hdtem Sonnen, 
Die nceiner Jugeiid Ffad erhollt, 
Die Jdeale sind serronnen, 

Die einst das trunk*ne Ilerz gcschwellt; 
Er ist daluD, der sUsse Glaube 
An \Ve«en, die mein Trnum gcbabr, 
Der rauhen Wirklichkeit zum Baube, 
Was einst so schbn, so gottlich war. 

3 Wic einst mit iiebcndcm Verlangen 
Fjgroalion den Stein umscbloss, 

Bis in des Marmors kalto Wan gen 
Empfindung gliihend sich ergoss ; 
So schlang ich mich roit Licbesarmen 
Um die Natar, mit Jugdenlast, 
Bis sie zu athmen, zn erwarmen 
Begann an meiner Dichterbrust. 



4 Und theilend meine Flammentricbo 
Die Stummo cine Sprache fand, 

Mir wicdcrgab den Kuss der Liebe, 
Und meines Herzens Klang verstand; 
Da Icbtc mil' der Baam, die Hose, 
Mir sang der Qaellen Silberfall, 
Es fiihlte selbst das Seelenlose 
Yon meines Lebens Wiederhall. 

5 Es dehnte mit allmacht'gcm Strcl>en 
Die enge Brust ein kreisend All, 
Heranszntretcn in das Lcben, 

In That und Wort, in Bild und SchalL 
Wie gross war diese Welt gcstaltet, 
So lang die Knospe sie noch barg ; 
Wie wenig, ach, hat sich entfaltet, 
Dies Wenige, wie klein und karg. 



6 Wie'sprang, von kiihncm Muth befliigelt, 
BeglUckt in seines Traumes Wahn, 
Von kcincr Sorge noch geziigelt, 
Der Jiingling in des Lebens Bahn, 
Bis an des Aethers bleichste Sterne 
Erhob ihn der Entwiirfe Flag, 
Nichts war so hoch, und nichts so fernc, 
Wohin ihr Fliigel ihn nicht trug 1 



7 Wie leicht ward er dahin getragen, 
Was war.dem Giicklichen zu schwer I 
Wie tanzte vor des Lebens Wagen. 
Die luftige Begleitnng her ! 

Die Liebe mit dem siissen Lohne, 
Das Gliick rait seinem goId*Een Kranz, 
Der Rubra mit seiner Sternenkrono, 
Die Wahvheit in der Sonne Glanz. 

8 Doch ach I schon auf des Weges Mitte 
Verloren die Begleiter sich, 

Sie wandten treulos ibre Schritte, 
Und einer nach dem andern wich, 
Leichtfussig war das Gliick entflogen, 
Des Wissens Dnrst blieb ungestilit, 
Des Zweifels finst're Wetter zogen 
Sich um der Wahrheit Sonnenbild. 



The sans serene are lost and vanish'd 

That wont the path of jouth to gild, 
And all the fair Ideals banish*d 

From that wild heart the^r wlulome fili*d 
Gone the divine and sweet believing 

In dreams which Heaven itself nnfiirlM! 
What godlike shapes have years bereaving 

Swept from this real work-day world! 

As once, with tearful passion fired, 

The Cyprian Sculptor closp'd the stone, 
Till the cold cheeks, delight-inspired, 

Blush'd — to sweet life the marblegrown; 
So Youth's desire for Nature! — round 

The Statue, so my arms I wreathed, 
Till warmth and life in mine it found, 

And breath that poets breathe— it 
breathed. 

With my own burning thoughts it bum*d; 

Its silence stirr'd to speech divine;-— 
Its lips my glowing kiss retum'd; 

Its beart in beating answer*d mine! 
How fair was then the flower — ^the tree!— 

How silrer-sweet the fountain's fall! 

The soulless had a soul to me! 

My life its own life lent to all! 

The Universe of Things seem'd swelling 

The panting heart to burst its bound, 
And wandering Fancy fonnd a dwelling 

In every shape, thought, deed, and sound. 
Germ'd in the mystic buds, reposing, 

A whole creation slnmber'd mute, 
Alas! when from the buds unclosing. 

How scant and blighted sprung tho 
frnit! 

How happy in his dreaming error, 

His own gay valour for his wing. 
Of not one care as yet in terror, 

Did Youth upon his journey spring; 
Till floods of balm, through air's dominion, 

Bore upward to the faintest star — 
For never aught to that bright pinion 

Could dwell too high, or spread too 
far. 

Though laden with delight, how lightly 

The wanderer heavenward still couldsoar, 
And aye the ways of life bow brightly 

The airy Pageant danced before! — 
Love, showering gifls (iife's|sweetest} doirn, 

Fortune, with golden garlands gay. 
And Faith, with starbeams for a crown, 

And Truth, whose dwelling is the Day. 

Ah ! midway soon, lost evermore. 

Afar the blithe companions stray; 
In vain their faithless steps explore, 

As, one by one, they glide away. 
Fleet Fortune was the first escaper— 

The thirst for wisdom linger*d yet; 
But doubts with many a gloomy vapoor 

The sun-shape of the Truth beset! 
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9 Ich sah des Euhmes heil'ge Eranze 

Auf der gemeinen Stim entweiht ; 
Ach, allzascbncll nach kurzem Lenze 
Entfloh die schone Liebeszcit. 
Und immer stiller ward's, und immcr 
Verlass'ner auf dem ranhen Steg, 



The holy crown which Fame was wreath- 
ing, 

Behold I the mean man's temples wore I 
And but for one short spring-dny breathing, 

Bloom*dLovc — the Beautiful — no more I 
And ever stiller yet, and ever 

The barren path more lonely lay, 



Kaum warf noch einen bleichen Schimmcr Till waning Hope could scarcely quiver 
Die Hoffnung auf den finstern Weg. Along the darkly widening way. 



10 Von all* dem ranschenden Gcleiie. 
Wer harrte liebend bei mir aus ? 
Wer steht mir trostend noch zur Seite, 
Und folgt mir bis zum finstern Haus ? 
Dn, die du alle Wunden heilest, 

Dor Freundschafc leise, zarte Hand, 
Des Lebons Burden liebend theilest, 
Du, die ich friiho sucht' und fand. 

11 Und du, die gern sich mit mir gattet, 
Wie sie, der Seele Sturm beschwort, 
Beschaftigung, die nie ermattet. 

Die langsam schaffc, doch nie zerstort ; 
Die zu dem Bau der Ewigkeiten 
Zwar Sandkorn nur fiir Sandkorn reicht^ 
Doch von der grossen Schuld der Zeiten 
Minuten, Tage, Jabre streicht. 



Who, loving, linger'd yet to guide me. 

When all her boon companions fled? 
Who stands consoling still beside me, 

And follows to the House of Dread? 
Thine, Friendship! thine^ the hand so 
tender, — 

Thine the balm dropping on the wound — 
Thy task — the load more light to render, 

O earliest sought and soonest found ! 

And thou, so pleased with her uniting 

To charm the soul-storm into peace. 
Sweet Toil! in toil itself delighting, 

That more it laboured, less could cease: 
Though but by grains, thou aid*st the pile 

The vast Eternity uprears — 
At least thou strik'st from Time, the while. 

Life's debt — the minutes, days, and 
years I 

Blackwood^ s Magazine » 



N0TE3. 

1. *Treulos von mir scheiden,* allusion to the golden tirae of youth, not 
mentioned here. 

2. The ideals vanish before stem reality. 

3. Having begun life with soaring aspirations, the poet uses here a 
happily chosen figure, taken from Grecian art. Similar to Pygmalion, who 
knew how to infuse life into the cold marble, the aspiring youth clung to 
nature, the pure daughter of heaven, until it became animated under his 
warm embrace. 

4. Every thing great and beautiful in nature, trees, flowers, the song of 
birds, the return of spring found a ready echo in his own sympathising heart, 
for it is from the wonders of nature that the poet draws his inspirations. 

5. By activity ideals are realised, the artist, the orator, creates around 
him a domain conformably to these ideals ; but how great is man's disappoint- 
ment, how little the result, compared with his expectations. 

7. The aims of striving youth are : — Looe, with its sweet reward, fortune 
in its golden wreath, glory adorned with its star-crown, truth shining in its 
sunny splendour. 

8 — 9. But before having only half reached the aim, the beautiful dreams 
vanish, one after another, fortune deceives him, the thiist after knowledge 
remains unquenched, doubts arise, honour is often staked for an empty 
object, and love proves a short dream. But when all has departed, hope alone 
remains shedding its pale light over the gloom around. 

10. Who also, when all has fled, still clings to him with affection, proves 
a comforter in suffering, and follows him to the * finstern Haus,' i,e., the grave 1 
it is the friendf the true friend, 

11. In this verse, the ^oet points out the blessings of active life. 
*" Beschaftigung f which associated with friendship without ever flagging, contri- 
butes its grains of sand, one after another, slowly, but steadily, to that great 
edifice of life, built by the hands of man, in order to enable the latter to pay 
off a portion of the debt he owes to his great Creator. 
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An DIB Prbudb. — Ode to Joy. 

This hymn is one of the finest outbursts of lofty enthusiasm we 
meet with in the poetical literature of any nation^ it is our German 
Marseillaise in fact. It was written at a time, when the feelings 
are most ardent^ when the mind, no longer able to keep withk 
bounds, has rent asunder its fetters to soar towards the source from 
which all lofty aspirations spring, where alone they can be realized. 



Frende schoner Gottorfunken, 

Tochter aus Elysium, 
Wir bctreten feuertrunken, 

Gottliche, dein Hciligtbum. 
Deine Zanbcr binden wieder, 

Was der Mode Schwert getheilt, 
Bcttlcr werdon Furstenbriider, 

Wo dein sanfter Fliigel wcilt, 

Chor, 
Beid nmschlungen, Millioncn ! 

Diescn Kuss der ganzen Welt ! 

Briider — uber*m Sterncnzclt 
Muss ein lieber Yater wobnen. 

Wem der grosse Wurf gelungen, 

Eines !E{^Bunde8 Frennd zn scin, 
Wer ein boldes Weib errungen, 

Mische seine Jubel ein. 
Ja — wer auch nur Eine Seele 

Sein nennt auf dem Erdennind ! 
Und wer's nie gekonnt, der steblo 

Weinend sich aus diesem Bund! 

Chor. 

Was den grosscn King bcwobnet 
Huldigo der Synipatbiet 
Zu den Sternen Icitet sie, 

Wo der Unbekannte tbronet. 

Frende trinken alio Wesen, 
An den Briisten der Natur, 

Alle Guten, alle Boson 

Folgen ihrer Bosenspur. 

Kiisse gab sie uns und Rebcn, 
Einen Freund, gepriift im Tod, 

WoUust ward dem Wurm gegeben, 
Und der Cherub steht vor Gott. 

Chor. 
Ihr stiirzt nieder, Millioncn ? 

Ahnest Du dem Scbopfcr, Welt ? 

Such* ihn iiber'm Sternenzelt, 
Ueber Sternen muss er wohnen. 

Frende heisst die starke Fedor 

Jn der ewigen Natur. 
Freude, Frende treibt die Eader 

In der grossen Weltenohr. 
Blumen lockt sie aus den Keimen, 

Sonnen aus dem Firmament, 
Spharcn rollt sie in den Kiiumcn, 

DiQ des Schers Rolir nicht k<iimt. 



Chor. 

Froh, wie seine Sonnen fliegen, 
Durch des Hinunels pracht'gen FIbDi 
Laufet Bruder eore Bahn, 

Freudig, wie ein Held znm siegen. 

Aus der Wahrheit Feaerspi^l 

Lachelt sie den Forscher an. 
Zn der Tngend steilem Hiigel 

Leitet sie des Dulders BiSm. 
Auf des Glaubens Sonnenberge 

Sieht man ihre Fahne weh'n, 
Durch den Biss gesprengtcr S&rge 

Sie im Chor der Engeln stehn. 

Chor. 
Dnldet mnthig, Millionen! 

Duldet fur die bessre Welt! 

Droben iiberm Sternenzelt 
Wird ein grosser Gott belolmen! 

Gottem kann man nicht yergelteiif 

Schon ist's ihnen gleich zn sein. 
Gram und Armuth soil sich melden, 

Mit den Frohen sich erfreun. 
Groll und Bache sei vergessen, 

Unserm Todfeind sel verziehn! 
Keine Thrane soil ihn presses, 

Keine Bene nage ihn. 

Chor. 
Unser Schuldbuch sei vemichtet, 

Ausgesohnt die ganze Welt! 

Bruder — iiber'm Sternenzelt 
Bichtct Gott, wie wir gerichtet, 

Frende sprndelt in Fokalen, 

In der Traube gold'nem Bint 
Trinken Sanftmuth Kannibalen, 

Die Verzweiflung Heldenmuth— — 
Briider fliegt yon euren Sitzen, 

Wenn der voile Rdmer kreisst, 
Lasst den Schaum znm Himmel sprilieD: 

Dieses Glas dem gnten Gdst! 

Chor. 

Den der Sterne Wirbel loben, 
Den des Seraphs Hynme preisst, 
Dieses Glas dem guten G«ift, 

Ueberm Sternenzelt dort obfml 

Fcsten Miith in schweren Leiden, 
Uiilfc, yfio die Unschuld weint, 
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Ewigkeit geschwornen Eiden 
Wahrheit gegen IVeund und Feind, 

Mannerstolz vor Konigsthronen — 
Briider, gait* es Gut und Blut ^ 

Dem Verdienste seine Kronen, 
Untergang der Liigenbrut! 



Chor, 

Schliesst den heiFgen Zirkel dichter, 
Schwort bei diesem goldnen Wein, 
Dem Gcliibdo treu zu scin, 

Schwort es bei dem Sternenricliter! 



BettuDg von Tyrannenketten! 

Bessernng dem Bosewichtt 
Hoffnung auf den Todtenbctten I 

Gnade anf dem Hochgericht! 
Auch die Todtcn soil en leben! 

Briider trinkt nnd stimmct ein! 
Allen Siindern soil vergeben, 

Und die Holle nicbt mehr sein ! 

Chor, 
Eino belle Abschiedsstundc! 
Siissen Scblaf im Leicbentucbl 
Briider, cinen sanften Sprucli 
Aus des Stemenrlchters Mando! 



NOTES. 

*Der steUe weinend sich aus diesem Bund.' — The idea here is, let him who is 
in any way bound by those ties which create sympathy between men, partici- 
pate m our rejoicing, for our circle includes only sympathising hearts. 

'Was den grossen Ring bewohnet.' — By ring the whole globe is meant. 

' Wo der Unbekannte thronet.' — Will lead you to Him, to whom we owe 
every thing (to God). 

* Alle Quten, alle Bosen folgen ihrer Rosenspur.* — Pleasurable sensations be- 
long to all, to the good and to the bad, only they use them differently. 

*Gepriift im Tod.* — Faithful even unto death. 

'Ahnest Du den SchSpfer, WeltT — ^Whilst thus enjoying blessings, do not 
forget Him, who bestowed them upon us. 

* Blumen lockt sie aus den Keimen.' — Spring, budding life and its flowers, 
every thing beautiful in nature conlyibutes to our purer joys. 

*Die des Sehers Rohr nicht kennt.' — Those boundless regions undiscovered 
by the * Sehers Rohr,' the astronomer's telescope. 

*Froh, wie seine Sonnen fliegen, durch des Himmels pracht'gen Plan,* — Let 
the great order pervading nature be a model for your own active life. 

*Laufet Briider euro Bahn.' — Is a biblical allusion referring to the 19th psalm . 

*Leitet sie des Dulders Bahn.' — ^The poet describes here the effects of joy 
and pleasure upon the moral world. In proportion as his life has been pure and 
holy, his rewara will be great accordingly. 

*Sie im Chor der Engelstehn.' — Beyond the grave we shall enjoy it in a 
higher and purer sense. 

*Wird (Bin grosser Gott belohnen.' — ^Youwillbe rewarded, 

*Keine Reue nage ihn.' — Let the last trace of enmity and 
Be charitable towards each other. 

*Wie wir gerichtet.' — As we judge, so shall we be judged. 

*Wenn der voile RSmer kreist.' — Here he describes the stirring influence of 
wine, softening the heart of the sternest. ^'Rdmer" a peculiarly shaped glass 
(goblet, tankard). 

*Dem Verdienste seine Kronen, Untergang der Liigenbrut.' — Here they enter 
into a solemn pact, to promote what is noble, great and virtuous. 

'Schliesst den heil'gen Zirkel dichter.'— Unite more closely to pledge yourself 
to fulfil the vow just taken. 

'Briider, einen sanften Spinich aus des Sternenrichters Munde,* — By <Eine 
helle Abschiedsstimde' is meant the hour of death which the good sees approach 
without fear, after having fulfilled his duties in order to receive finally his 
judgment from the hands of an all-merciful Providence. 



enmity and hatred be effaced. 



Die Gottee Griechenlands. 

In this poem, Schiller, moving in the sphere of his predilection, 
that of Grecian mythology, compares that ideal episode with our 
present* conventional social relations^ and mourns over the losa 
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thus sustained. Many passages have been condemned, because 
not clashing with our own religious notions ; but we should only 
judge the contents by the standard of sober reflection^ acknowledge 
their aesthetic merit, and remember that Schiller's lofty language 
here only reflects the poetry with which the subject itself is so 
richly imbued, that he finds here the materials for displaying his 
own poetical genius, his own lofty enthusiasm. 

Die GOtter Gbiechenlands. 

Da ihr noch die schone Welt rcgiertet, Ach, da euer Wonnedienst noch glanzte, 

An der Freude Icichtem GaDgelband Wie ganz anders, anders war es da! 

Gliicklichero Menschenalter fuhrtet, Da man deine Tempel noch bekranzte, 

Schone Wescn aus dem FabeUandl Venus Amathusial 

Nature then appeared under a loftier aspect^ a purer life per- 
yaded creation, and truth itself was invested with the garb of 
poetry. 

Da der Dichtung zauberische Hiille An der Liebc Busen sie zu drilcken, 

Sich noch lieblich um die Wahrheit wand — Gab man bohem Adel der Nator, 

Durch die Schopfung floes daLebensfiillc, Alles wies den cingeweihtcn filicken, 

Und was nie empfinden wird, empfand. Alles eines Gottes Spur. 

Helios drove in silent majesty Ijis golden car; Dryads lived in 
every tree; and from the urns held by lovely nymphs, gushed 
silvery streams. 

Wo jctzt nur, wie unsre Weisen sagen, Diese Hohlen fiillten Oreaden, 

Scelenlos ein Feuerball sich dreht, Eine Dryas leht* in jcdem Baum, 

Lenkto damals seinen goldnen Wagen Aus den Umen lieblicher Najadcn 

Helios in stiller Majestat. Sprang der Strome Silberschanm. 

That laurel, in its windings, seemed to appeal for help. 
Tantalus' daughter (Niobe), doomed to eternal silence, was incor- 
porated with yonder stone. Syrinx, an Arcadian nymph, having 
vowed eternal chastity to Diana, in order to be secure from the 
pursuits of Pan, flies to the river Ladon, and is changed into reeds 
Soft complaints were heard in those reeds, and Philomel poured out 
her grief in silent groves. That brook yonder was swelled by the 
tears of Demeter (Ceres), wept on account of her daughter 
Proserpina, and on that lofty hill, Cythera vainly longed for her 
beautiful friend Adonis. 

JenerLorbeer wand sich einst um Hiilfo Jener Bach empfing Demeters Zahre, 

Tantals Tochter schweigt in diesem Stein, Die sie um Fersephonen geweint. 

Syrinx Klage tont* aus jenem Schilfe, Und von diesem Hiigel rief Cjthere 

Philomela*s Schmcrz aus diesem Hain. Ach umsonsti dem schonen Freund! 

At that time the gods did not disdain to descend from their 
lofty abodes to walk among men. Cupid connected heroes and 
men, who went to offer their homage to Venus at Amathus, by the 
g'entle ties of love. 
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Za Deacalions Geschlechte stiegen 
Damals noch die Himmlischen herab, 
Pyrrhas schone Tochter zu besiegen, 
Kahm Hyperion den Zauberstab. 



Zwischen Menscben, Gottern uud Heroen 
Kniipfte Amor einen scbonen Band, 
Sterblicbe mit Gottern and Heroen 
Huldigten in Amathunt. 



Gloom was then banished from your spheres, beauty and grace 
reigned supreme. 

Finstrer Ernst and trauriges Entsagea Damals war nichts beilig, als das Schone, 

War aus enrem heitern Dienst verbannt, Eeiner Freude schamte sich der Gott, 

Glucklich sollten alle Herzen schlagen. Wo die keusch errothende Kamone, 

Denn each war der Gliicklicho verwandt. Wo die Grazie gebot. 

Isthmian games, celebrated by heroes, were followed by graceful 
dances and banquets. Even death appeared under a more cheerful 
aspect; life ended in love, even the most pitiless were moved. 

Bare Tempel lachten gleich Falasten, 
Each verherrlichte das Heldenspiel 
An des Isthmns kronenreichen Festen, 
Und die Wagen donnerten znm Ziel. 
Schon geschlangne seelenvoUe Tanze 
Kreis'ten am den prangenden Altar, 
Eare Schlafe schmiickten Siegeskranze, 
Kronen euer duflend Haar. 

Das Evoe mnntrer Tliyrsasschwinger 
Und der Panther prachtiges Gespann 
Mddeten den grossen Frendebringer, 
Faun and Satyr taumeln ihm voran. 



Um ihn springen rasende Manaden, 
Ihre Tanze loben seinen Wein, 
Und des Wirthes braunc Wangen laden 
Lustig za dem Becher ein. 

Damals trat kein grassliches Gerippe 
Yor das Bett des Sterbenden. Ein Kass 
Nahm das letzte Leben von der Lippe, 
Seine Fackel senkt' ein Gcnias. 
Selbst des Orkas strenge Bichterwago 
Hiclt der Enkel einor Sterblichen, 
Und des Thrakers seelenvolle Elage 
Kiihrte die Erinnyen« 



New joys awaited you in the Elysian fields, where lovers met 
again, where Linus (one of the most ancient Grecian bards) poured 
forth melodies of ineflEable sweetness and harmony. 

Seine Frenden traf der bohe Schatten Linus Spiel tont die gewohntcn Lieder, 

In Elysiens Hainen wieder an, In Alcestens Arme sinkt Admet, 

Treae Liebe fand den treuen Gatten, Seinen Freund erkennt Orestes wieder, 

Und der Wagenlenker seine Balm. Seine Waffen Philoktet. 

High rewards awaited the virtuous, and those who had accom- 
plished great deeds. 

Hoh're Preise starkten da den Ringer Vor dem Wiederforderer der Todten 

Auf der Tagend arbeitsyoller Bahn, Neigte sich der Goiter stille Schaar; 

Grosser Thaten herrliche VoUbringer Durch die Flathen leuchtet dem Pilotcn 

Klimmten za den Seligen hinan. Vom Olymp das Zwillingspaar. 

Beautiful world, return once more ! For now every thing is 
barren here below, the blossoms are faded, and only a shadow 
of that, which once was so lofty and splendid, remains. 



Schone Welt, wo bistdn ? — Kehre wieder, 
Holdcs Bliithenalter der Natur! 
Ach, nor in dem Feenland der Lieder 
Lebt noch deine fabelhafte Spur. 
Anegestorben traaert das Gefilde, 
Eeine Gottheit zeigt sich meinem Blick, 
Ach, Yon jenem lebenwarmen Bilde 
Blieb der Schatten nor suriick. 



Alle jene Bliithen sind gefallen 
Von des Nordens schauerlichem Wehn, 
Einen za bereichem unter alien 
Masste diese Gotterwelt yergehn. 
Tranrig such* ich an dem Stern enbogen, 
Dich, Sslene, find' ich dort nicht mehr; 
Darch die Walder raf ich, dnrch die 
Wogen, 
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Uabewusst dcr Frcaden,die8icschenket, Miissig kehrten za dem Dichterlande 

Nie entzuckt von ihrer Hcrrlichkeit, Heim die Gotter, unniitz einer Welt, 

Nie gewahr des Geistes, dcr sie Icukct, Die, entwachsen ihrem Gangelbande, 

Sel'cer nie dui*ch meine Scligkeit, Sich darch eignes Schweben halt. 
Fiihllos selbst fur ihres Kiinstlers Ehre 

Gieich dem todtcn Schlag der Pendcluhr Ja, Bie kehrten heim, and alles Schone, 

Dient sie knechtisch dem Gesetz, der Alles Hohe nahmen sie mit fort, 

Scbwcre Alle Farben, alle Lebenstone, 

Die entgotterte Natur. Und uns blieb nur das entseelte Wort. 

Ans dcr Zeitflnth wegg^rissen, schwebea 

Morgen wieder nen sich za entbinden, Sie gerettet anf des Pindns Hoh'n; 

Wahlt sie hente sich ihr eignes Grab, Was nnsterblich im Gesang soil leben, 

Und an ewig gleicher Spindel winden Muss im Leben untergeh'n, 
Sich von selbst die Monde auf und ab. 

t.tf., the world described here^ though passed in reality, ensured its 
own immortality^ because eternally celebrated in the songs of the 
poet. 

DiB WOBTE DE8 GlAUBENB. ThB WoKDS OF BeJAXW, 

Drci Worte ncnn* ich cuch, inbaltsschwer, Three words will I name thee,— anmnd 

and about 
Sic gehen von Mnnde zn Munde; From the lip to the lip, fall of meaning 

they flee; 
Doch stammen sie nicht von aussen her, But they had not their birth in the being 

without, 
Das Herz nur giebt davon Knnde. And the heart, not the lip, most their 

oracle be! 
Dem Menschen ist aller Worth geraubt, And all worth in the man shaU for ever 

be o'er, 
Wcnn cr nicht mehr an die drei Worte When in those three words he belleres no 
glaubt. more. 

Der Mcnsch ist frei gcschafifen, ist frci, Man is made FueeI Man by birthright is 

free, 
Und wiird' er in Ketten geboren, Though the tyrant may deem him bat 

bom for his tool, 
Lassteuch nicht irren des FobelsGcschrei, Whatever the shout of the rabble mi^ 

be— 
Nicht den Missbrauch rasender Thoren, Whatever the ranting misuse of the 

fool: 
Tor dem Sklaven, wenn er die Kotte Still fear not the slave, when he breaks 

bricht, from his chain, 

Yor dem freien Menschen erzittert nicht For the man made a freeman grows safe 

in his gain. 

Und die Tugend, sie ist kein lecrcr Schall, And Vibtvs is more than a shade or t 

sound, 
Der Mensch kann sie iiben im Leben, And man may her voice, in this beings 

obey; 
Und sollt' cr auch straucheln iiberall. And though ever he slip on the stony 

ground, 
Er kann nach der Gottlichen streben. Yet ever again to the god^like way; 

Und was kein Verstand der Yerstandigen Though her wisdom our wisdom may not 

sieht, perceive, 

Das iibet in Einfalt ein kindlich Gcmiith. Yet the child-like spirit can sttU beliefe. 

Und ein Gott ist, ein hoiliger Wille lebt, And a God there is, over space, over tine, 
Wie auch der menschliche wanke; While the Human Will rocks, like s 

reed, to and fro; 
Hoch iibcr der Zeit und dem Baumo webt Live the Will of the Holy, a FarpoN Ssb- 

lime^ 
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Lebendig der hochste Gedanke, A Thought woven over creation below; 

Und ob alles in ewigcm Wechsel kreist. Changing and shifting the All we inherit, ' 
Es beluurret im Wechsel ein mhiger Geist. Bat changeless through all One Immntable 

Spirit! 

Die drei Worte bewahret each, inhalts- Hold fast the Three Words of Belief, 
schwcr, though about 

8ie pflanzet ron Mundo za Munde, From the lip to the lip, full of meaning 

they flee ; 
Und stammcn sie gleich nicht Ton aussen Yet they take not their birth from the 
her, being without — 

Eaer Innres giebt davon Kunde. But a vice from within mast their 

-^oracle be; 
Dom Menschen ist nimmer sein Werth And never all worth in the Man can be 

geraubt, o'er, 

So lang er noch an die drei Worte glaubt Till in those Three Words he believes no 

more. 

Blackwood a Magazine, 

Die Betehdb. Devotion.* 

Laarabetet! Engelharfen hallen See, Laura prays! the harps of angels 

sound, 
Frieden Gottes in ihr krankes Hcrz, And soothe with Heaven's own peace 

her sorrowing heart, 
Und wie Abel's OpferdiiPte, wallen, Like Abel's incense, heavenward float 

around, 
Ihrc Seufzer hiromelwarts, The softened sighs their influence im- 

part. 

Wie sie kniet, in Andacht hingegossen, And as she kneels (devotion-rapt from 

Earth) 
Schon, wie Raphael die Unschnld malt! Lovely, as Raphael ' Innocence,' ponr- 

trays, 
Vom Verklamngsglanze schon nmflossen, Already seems a beam of heavenlv birth 
Der um Himmelswohner strahlt. To shed around her its celestial rays. 

O sie fiihlt, im leisen linden Wehcn, She feels (by that calm influence sustained) 

Froh des Hocherhabnen Gcgenwart, Her soul to higher realms rejoicing rise; 

Sieht im Geiste schon die Falmenhohen, In spirit sees the palmy heights attained,. 
Wo der Lichtkranz ihrer luurrt. Where a bright halo waits her in the 

skies. 

So von Andacht, so von Gottvcrtrauen Borne on devotion's wings o*er earthly 

care, 
Ihre engelreine Brust geschwellt, A holy rapture swells her gentle breast; 

Betend diese Heilige zu schauen. To view this lovely saint absorbed in 

prayer, 
1st ein Blick in jeno Welt. Gives a bright glimpse of regions of 

the blest! Eta. 

Die Kunstler. 

In this poem Schiller gives a glowing description of the en- 
nobling influence of fine arts upon civilisation and mankind; this 
leading thought pervades the whole. Among his didactic poems^ 
it occupies perhaps the highest place, as regards purity of style, 

depth of thought, and metrical perfection. 

Ill ... Ill II. I — . — y«— — » 

* The above translation, the great merit of which the reader is sure to 
appreciate as highly as the Author, was kindly forwarded to the latter by 
' t&A. Maws,' the gifted authoress of 'Far and Near.' This poem, not ScHU^ 
- LBa's, but written by Matthibson, has been inserted here by mistake. 
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DiB KCkstleb. 

Wio Bchon, o Mensch, mit deinem Pal- Frei dnrch Yeraunft, stark darch Qesetie, 

niciizweigo Durch Sanftmuth gross, and reich dnrch 

Stclist du ail dcs Jahrhunderts Neige, Schatze, 

In edlcr stolzcr Mannlichkeit, Die lange Zeit dein Bnsen dir yerschwieg; 

Mit aufgesclilossncm Sinn, mit Gcistcs- Herr der Natnr, die deine Fesseln liebet, 

fulle, Die deine Kraft in taasend Kampfen ub^ 

Yoll milden Ernsts, in thatenreichcr Stilie, Und prangend unter dir aus der Yeririlii- 

Der reifste Sohn der Zeit; rang stiegl 



Fair, with thy symbol bough of peaceful 
palm, 

Fair dost thoa stand in Manhood's lofty- 
calm, 

On the still century's verge, O Man, sub- 
lime I 

Each sense unfolded, all the soul mature, 

Grand in the rest which glorious deeds 
secure — 

Gentle|and firm — ^the ripest-born of Time; 

Berauscht von dem errungnen Sieg, 
Verlerne nie die Hand zu prcisen. 
Die an des Lebens odcm Strand 
Den wcinenden verlassnen Waisen, 
Dcs wilden Zufalls Beute fand, 
Die friihe schon der kiinft*gen Gcistcr- 

wiirde 
Dein junges Herz im Stillen zugekehrt, 
Und die befleckende Begierde 
Von deinem zarten Busen abgewehrt, 
Die Giitige, die deine Jugend 
In hohen Pflichten spielend unterwies, 
Und das Geheimniss der erhabnen Tugend 
In leichten Rathseln dich errathen liess. 
Die, reifcr nur ihn wieder zu empfangen. 
In fremde Arme ihrcn Liebling gab; 
O falle nicht mit ausgeartetcm Yerlangen 
Zu ihrcn Diencrinncn ab! 
Im Fleiss kann dich die Biene meistcrn, 
In der Geschicklichkeit ein Wurm dein 

Lehrersein; 
Dein Wissen theilest du mit vorgezognen 

Geistern, 
Die Kunst, o Mensch, hast du alleini 

Nur durch das Morgcnthor des Schouen 
Drangst du in der Erkenntniss Land; 
An hohern Glanz sich zu gewohnen, 
Uebt sich am Ilcize der Verstand, 
Was bei dem Saitcnklang der Muscn 
Mit siissem Beben dich durchdrang; 
Erzog die Kraft in deinem Busen, 
Die sich dereinst zum Weltgeist schwang! 

Was erst, nachdem Jahrtausende ver- 
flossen, 
Die alternde Yemunft erfand, 
Lag im Symbol des Schonen und des 

Grossen 
Yoraus geoffenbart dem kindischen Ver- 
stand. 
Ihr holdes Bild hiess uns die Tugend 
lieben, 



August through meekness, free through 

Reason, strong 
Through Law — and rich with treasures 

hoarded long 
In thy still bosom— Nature's sovereign 

Lord — 
Who, while she yielded loving to thy wiD, 
In thousand conflicts disciplined thy skill, 
As from the desert with thyself she soar'd. 

E. Bdlwss Lyttov. 

Ein zarter Sinn hat vor dem Laster sich 

gestriiubt. 
Eh' noch ein Solon das Gesetz geschrieben , 
Das matte Bliithen langsam treibt. 
Eh' vor des Denkers Blick der kiihne 
Begriff des ew'gen Raumes stand, 
Wer sah hinauf zur Sternenbiihne, 
Der ihn nicht ahnend schon empfiiod ? 

Die, eine Glorie von Orionen, 
Um's Angcsicht, in hehrer Majestit, 
Nur angeschaut von reineren Damonen, 
Verzehrend iiber Stemen geht, 
Gefloh'n auf ihrem Sonncnthrone, 
Die furchtbar herrliche Urania, 
Mit abgelegter Feuerkrone, 
Steht sie — als Schonheit vor uns da. 
Der Anmuth Giirtel umgewunden, 
Wird sie zum Kind, dass Kinder sie ver- 

steh*n ; 
Was wir als Schonheit hier empfunden, 
Wird einst als Wahrheit uns entgegen 

gch'n. 

She, the great Power, on whose majestic 
blaze, 
When ring'd Orion's diadem her brow, 
None save the purest spirits dare to gaze, 
While o'er the paling stars that round 
her bow. 
She takes her seat upon her sunlit throne, 
Is as Urania known. 
But, laid aside her fiery crown, 

She comes to earth as Beauty down, 
The Graces' girdle then she wears^ 
And, suiting lore to childlike ears, 
She takes the shape of childhood while be- 
low; 
Yet both the holy forms are one, 
And what as Beauty here is won, 
We shall, as Truth, in some herttfter 
know. 
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Als der Erschaffende von seinem An- 

gesichte 
Den Menschen in die Sterblichkeit verwies, 
Und eine spate Wiederkehr zam Lichte 
Auf schwerem Sinnenpfad ihn finden hiess ; 
Als alle Himmlische ihr Antlitz yon ihtn 

wandten, 
Schloss sie, die Menschliche, allein 
Mit dem Verlassenen, Verbannten 
Grossmiithig in die Sterblichkeit sich ein. 
Hier schwebt sie, mit gesenktem Flnge, 
Urn ihren LiebUng, nsih am Sinnenland, 
Und mahlt mit lieblichem Betrnge 
El/siam auf seine Kerkerwand. 

Gliickselige, die sie — aus Millionen 
Die reinsten — ibrem Dienst geweiht, 
In deren Brust sie wiirdigte zu thronen, 
Durch deren Mund die Machtige gebeut 
Die sie auf ewig flammenden Altaren 
Erkohr, das heil'ge Feuer ihr zu nahren, 
Vor deren Aug* allein sie biillenlos er- 

scheint, 
Die sie in sanftem Bund um sich vereint. 
Freut euch der ehrenvollen Stufe, 



Worauf die hohe Ordnnng euch gestellt! 

In die erhabne Geisterwelt 

War*t ihr der Meuschheit erste Stufe I 

Nun wand sich von dem Sinnenschlafe 
Die freie schone Seele los, 
Durch euch entfesselt, sprang der Sklare 
Der Sorge in der Freiheit Schoos. 
Jetzt fiel der Thierheit dnmpfe Schranko, 
Und Mensqhheit trat auf die entwolkte 

Stim, 
Und der erhab'ne Fremdling, der Gedanke, 
Sprang aus dem staunenden Gehirn. 
Jetzt stand der Mensch, und wies den 

Stemen, 
Das konigliche Angesicht, 
Schon dankte nach erhab'nen Femen 
Sein sprechend Aug* dem Sonnenlicht. 
Das Lacheln bliihte auf der Wange, 
Der Stimme seelenvolles Spiel 
Entfaltete sich zum Gesange, 
Im feuchten Ange schwamm Gcfuhl, 
Und Scherz mit Huld in anmuthsvollem 

Bunde 
Entquollen dem beseelten Munde. 



Then did the wings on heavenlier air 

The soul from sensual slumbers buoy; 
Tour hands unchained the slaves of care, 

To spring into the breast of joy ; 
The brutal bounds no more his reign, 

His front his human birthright shows; 
And forth, from out the startled brain. 

Thought, the majestic stranger, goes. 
Now stands The Man, and towards the 
star 



His aspect rears — the Kingly One 1 
He looks with speaking eyes afar 

And thanks for kindred light the sun: 
And smiles have blossom'd from his 
cheek, 

And feeling swims in moistened eyes; 
And soulful sounds disporting seek 

To vent in song their melodies; 
And Jest and Grace their charms unite, 
On lips from which there flows delight. 

E. BuLWEB Ltttow, 



Doch hoher stets, zu immer hohern 
Hohen 
Schwang sich das schaffcnde Genie. 
Schon sieht man Schopfungen aus Schop- 

fungen entstehen 
Aus Harmoniecn Harmonic. 

Die Welt, verwandelt durch den Fleiss, 
Das Menschenherz bewegt von ncuen 

Trieben, 
Die sich in heissen Kampfen iiben, 
Erwcitem euem Schopfunfjskreis. 
Der fortgeschritt'ne Mensch tragt auf er- 

hab nen Schwingen, 
Dankbar die Eunst mit sich empor, 
Und neue Schouheitswelten spriugen 
Aus der bereicherten Natur hervor. 
Des Wissens Schranken gehen au^ 
Der Geist, in euern leichten Siegen 
Geiibt, mit schnell gezeitigtem Vergniigen 
Ein kiinstlich AH von Beizen zu durcheiien, 
Stellt der Natur entlegenere Saulen, 
Ereilet sie auf ihrem dunklen Lauf. 
In selbstgeffUI'ger junger Freude 
Leiht er den Spharen seine Harmonie, 
Und preiset er das Weltgebaude 
So prangt es durch die Symmetric. 



In allem, was ihn jetzt umlebet, 
Spricht ihn das holde Gleichmaas an. 
Der Schonheit goldner Giirtel webet 
Sich mild in seine Lebensbahn. 
Die selige VoUendung sch webet 
In euerii Werken siegend ihm voran. 
Wohin die laute Freudo eilet, 
Wohin der stille Kummer flieht. 
Wo die Betrachtung denkend weilet. 
Wo er des Elends Thranen sieht. 
Wo tausend Schrecken auf ihn zielen, 
Folgt ihm ein Harmonieenbach 
Sieht er die Huldgottinnen spielen, 
Und ringt, in still verfeinerten Gefuhlen, 
Der lieblichen Begleitung nach. 
Sanft, wie des Keizes Liuien sich winden, 
Wie die Erscheinungen um ihn 
Im weichen Umriss in emander schwinden, 
Fliesst seines Lcbens leichter-Hanch dahin! 

Vertraute Lieblinge der selgen Har- 
monie, 
Erfreuende Begleiter durch das Leben, 
Das Edelste, das Theuerste, was sie, 
Die Leben gab, zum Leben uns gegeben ; 
Dass der cntjochte Mensch jetzc seine 
Pflichten denkt, 
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Die Fessel liebet, die ihn lenkt, Die sohoiiere Natar warf in die 8ee1en 

Keiu Ziifall mehr mit eh'rnem Scepter ibm Sanft spiegelnd einen bchonen Wider- 

gebeut, schein, 

Dies dankt each — eure Ewigkeit, Und prangend zog in die geschmiickteii 
Und ein erbabner Lohn in euerm Horzen. Seelen, 

Des Lichtes gros$!e Gottin ein. 

Vertrieben von Barbarenbeercn Da sab man Millionen Ketten fallen. 

Entrisset ihr den letzten Opferbrand Und iiber Sklaven sprach jetzt Menschen- 
Des Orienls entheiligten Altaren, recht, 

Und bracbtet ibn dem Abend|and. Wie Brnder friedlich mit einander waUen, 

Da stieg der scbone Flucbtling aus dem So mild erwacbs das jungere Geschleehi 

Oaten, Mit innrer bobrer Freudenf&lle 

Der junge Tag im Westen neu empor, Geniesst ibr das gegebne Gliick, 

Und anf Hesperiens Qefilden sprossten Und tretet in der Demuth Hiille 

Veijiingte Bliithen Joniens bervor. Mit scbweigendem Verdienst zuriick. 

Te snatcb'd — wben chased barbarian Fair Nature glassed its image on the soul; 

busts before — From the long nights the mists began to 
From sacred hearths the last yet living roll; 

brand. And o*er the world of mind, adom*d again, 

From the dishallowed orient altar bore, Light*8 holy goddess reassumed her reigs. 

And brought it glimmering to the Loosed from the millions fell the fetters 
western land. then — 

As from the east tlie lovely exile goes Slaves beard the voice that told their rights 
Fair on the west a young Aurora glows, as men. 

And all the flowers Ionian chores could And the young race in peace to vigour 

yield grew; 

Blush fortn re-blooming int he Hesperian In that mild brotherhood they leam'd from 
field. you. 

E. BuLW£K Ltttoi. 

Die Ton dem Thon, dem Stein be- Je breitcr stromt das Meer, mit dem er 

scheiden aufgesticgen, fliesset, 

Die schopferische Knnst, umschliesst mit Je schwSchcr wird des Schicksals blinde 

stillen Siegen Macht, 

Des Gf isles unermessnes Reich; Je holier streben seine Triebe, 

Was in des Wissens Land Entdecker nur Je kleincr wird er seibst, je grosser seine 

ersiegen, Liebe. 

Entdecken sie, ersiegen sie fiir euch, So fiihrt ihn, in verborg'nem Lauf, 

Der Schatze, die der Denker aufgehaufet, Durch iramer reinVe Furmen, reinr'e Tone, 
Wird er in euern Armen erst sich freun, Duich immer hohre Hohn und immer 
Wenn seine Wissenscbaft der Schonbeit wibon're Schone 

zugereifet, Der Dichtnng Blumenleiter still hinanf— 

Zum Kunstwerk wird geadclt seyn Zuletzt, am reifen Ziel der Zeiten, 

Wenn er auf einen Hiigel mit euch steiget, Nocli erne glucklicbe Begeisterung, ^ 
Und seinein Auge sicb, in mildem Abend- Des jUngsten Menscbenalters Dichter- 

schein, schwung, 

Das mableriscbe Thai — auf einmul zeiget, Und — in der Wahrbeit Anne wird er 
Je reicber ibr den schnellen Blick ver- gleiten. 

gniiget, 
Je hohre schonVe Ordnungen der Geist Sie seibst, die sanfte Cypria, 

In Einem Zauberliund durchflieget, Umleuchtet von der Feuerkrone 

In Einem schwelgenden Geiiuss unkreis't; Steht dann vor ibrcm miiud'gen Sohne 
Je weiter sicb Gedanken und Gefiihle Entschleiert— als Urania; 

-Dem iippigern Harmonieenspiele, So schneller nur von erbasthet 

Dem reichern Strom der Schonheit auf- Je scboner er von ihr geflohn, 

gethan — So siiss, so selig iiberrascbet 

Je tfcbonVe Glieder aus dem Weltenplan, Stand einst Ulysses edler Sohn, 
Die jetzt verstummelt eeine Schopfung Da seiner Jugeud b^mmlischer GefShrte 

schanden, Zu Jovis Tochter sich verkliine. 

Siebt er die hoben Formen dann vollen- 

den ; I Der Menschheit Wurde ist in enre Band 

Je schon're Eatbsel treten aus der Nacht, gegeben, 

Jc reicber wird die Welt, die er um- Bewabret sie! 

scbliesset, Sie sinkt mit eucb! Mit euch wird lie 

sich hegen! 
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Der Dichtung heilige Magie Fern dammert schon in enerm Spiegel 

Dient einem weisen Wcltenplane, Das kommende Jahrhundert auf. 

Still lenke sie zum Oceans Auf taasendfach verschlungncn Wegen 

Der groesen Harmonie ! Der reichen Mannigfaltigkeit, 

Kommt dann nmarmend euch entgegcn 

Der freisten Mutter freie Sohne, Am Thron der hohen Einigkeit. 

Schwingt euch mit festem Angesicht Wie sich in sieben milden Stralen 

Zum Strahlensitz der hochsten Schone; Der weisse Schimmer lieblich bricht; 

Um andre Kronen buhlet nicht. Wie sieben Begenbogenstralen 

Die Sch wester, die each hier verschwonden Zerrinnen in das weisse Licht; 

Hohlt ihr im Schoos der Mutter ein; So spielt in tausendfacher Klarheit 

Was schone Seelen schon empfunden, Bezaubernd um den trunknen Blick, 

Muss trefflich and vollkommen seyn. So fliesst in Einemn Bund der Wahrheit 

Erhebet euch mit kiihnem Fliigel In Einen Strom des Lichts zoriick. 
Noch iiber euern Zeitenlauf ; 

The thousand various winding ways As fade the sevenfold tints away, 
Of rich Humanity explore, And all the rainbow melts in light:— 

But at the Throne which ends the maze So from the Iris, sportive, call 
Meet and embrace once more. Each magic tint the eye to chain ; 

As into tints of sevenfold ray And now let Truth nnite them all, ' 

Breaks np the silvery, shinmiering white; And Light its simple stream regain. 

£. BuLWBB Lttton. 

Notes. 

At the beginning it is stated, that man alone, owing to his higher culture, 
is able to appreciate the influence of art, *Palmenzweige,' means * victoriously.' 

'An des Jahrhunderts Neige,* — ^refers to the close of the 18th century, tha 
poem having been written in the year 1799. 

* Der reifste Sohn der Zeit.' — The great results obtained by man are described 
here as springing from his own activity. 

* Die lange Zeit Dein Busen Dir verschwieg,' — ^he was a long time imconscious 
of his own intellectual maturity. 

* Und prangend unter Dir.' — Man reigns supreme by reason of his mental 
faculties. 

* Verleme nie die Hand zu preisen.' — ^But notwithstanding the great privi- 
leges enjoyed by man, let him not forget to whom he owes them, and how 
helplessly he entered the world. 

*I)en weinenden, verlassnen Waisen.'— Ferwawe^ moans here, 'helplessly 
abandoned.' 

* Die friihe schon der kiinft'gen Qeisterwiirde Dein junges Herz im Stillen 
zugekehrt,' — a higher hand guided him towards that state of perfection he was 
destined to attain. 

* Zugekehrt* — is not expressed. 

* In leichten Rathseln Dich errathen liess.' — Moral lessons were, in ancient 
times, imparted by proverbs and parables. 

' O falle nicht mit ausgeartetem Verlangen,* etc., etc. — If, on the one hand, 
perfect liberty of action is left to man, he should only use it in order to become 
more and more perfect, and not be a slave of his passions. 

* Die Kunst, o Mensch, hast Du allein.' — You may be excelled by the animals 
even in industry, in instinctiveness ; but art, noble art, is exclusively man's 
attribute. 

* Drangst Du in der Erkenntniss Land.' — By the cultivation of art you enter 
the gates of knowledge. 

*An hShem Glanz sich zu gewohnen, iibt sich am Reize der Verstand.'— 
By cultivating our higher mental faculties, we accustom ourselves to the 
contemplation of all that is beautiful. 

' Was bei dem Saitenklang der Musen mit siissem Leben Dich durchdrang,* 
etc. — Poetical sentiments directed the thoughts of man towards the infinite. 

* Verflossen (waren),' — is understood. 

* Die altemde Vemunffc erfand.' — Long before man's discoveries in the field 
of arts and sciences, they existed abeady, though only in symbol. 
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< Ein zarter Sinu hat vor dezu Laster sich gestraubt.' — The pursuit of art 
leads us to virtue. 

* Eh' noch ein Solon das Gesetz geschrieben/ etc., etc. — Thus, the cultivation 
of art had even a greater moral enect than Solon's laws. 

' Der ihn nicht sSinend schou empfand.' — ^There existed an instinctive fore- 
boding of the great coming events, long before the higher physical laws had 
been discovered by physiological researches. 

' Die eine Qlorie/ etc., etc. — Here begins one of the most perfect descriptions 
our language can boast of : the description of heavenly beauty as revealed and 
manifested to man. 

*Orionen,' — seven stars. 

' Nur angescbaut von reineren Damonen.' — ^The sight of primitive beauty is 
only granted to the pure in mind. 

* Die fiirchtbar herrliche Urania* — Heavenly beauty. 

* Mit abgelegter Feuerkrone.' — In order to enable man to bear the flaming 
sight of the goddess, it was necessary for her to divest herself of her fiery 
crown. 

* Schdnheit.' — Beauty, in her winning gracefulness, we see in many various 
forms here on earth. 

* Wird sie zum Kind, dass Kinder sie verstehen.' — Often it appears in all its 
winning simplicity, so that even children understand it. 

* Was wir als SchSnheit hier empfunden, wird einst als Wahrheit uns ent- 
gegen gehn.'— What we saw here in its ideal beauty, will one day assume a 
real form. 

* Und eine spate Wiederkehr zum Lichte, auf schwerem Sinnenpfad ihn 
finden hiess.' — Man left to himself, will not go astray, if he only follows the 
dictates of his conscience. 

*Al8 alle Himmlische ihr Antlitz von ihm wandten,' etc., etc. — ^Abandoned 
by everybody, art reniaiued to accompany him to his solitude. 

* Hier schwcbt sie,' etc., etc. — Its pleasing illusions add to our happiness. 

* Vor deren Aug' sie hUllcnlos erscheint.' — The artist, if so in the higher sense 
of the meaning, can only fully appreciate and feel the benign influence of 
refining art. 

* War't ihr der Menschheit erste Stufe.' — The development of art leads to a 
higher, a moral sphere. 

* Die freie, schoue Seele los.' — Since the cultivation of art, the faculties in our 
physical nature became refined, and lost their instinctiveness (Sinnenschlaf). 

' Durch sie entfesselt,' etc., etc. — Then there arose a longing for liberty, 
without which no art prospers. 

*Und Menschheit trat u. s. w.' — ^Even his very features testified to the inward 
change, which had taken place. 

*Sprang aus dem staunenden Gehirn,' — the sphere of aspirations expanded. 

'Schon dankte nach erhab'nen Fornien.' — Now only man began to feel his 
own dignity. 

*Und Scherz mit Huld in anmuthsvollem Bunde, entquollen dem beseelten 
Munde.'— By social intercourse the cultivation of art is favoured. 

'Aus Harmonien u. s. w.' — Art once spread can not be arrested in its 
course. 

*Schnell gezeitigten Vergniigen,' the enjoyment afibrded by the pursuit of 
art was experienced by man at a very early period. 

*Entlegenere Saulen,' — a more distant aim. 

*Leiht er den Sphareu seine Harmonic,' — the harmony pervading him is now 
transferred to the outer world. 

•Der Schonheit gold'ner Gtirtel webet sich mild in seine Lebensbahn.*— He 
aims now at symmetrical form and beauty. 

*Die selige Vollendung sch webet in eiiren Werken siegend ihm voran.' — ^His 
ideal dreams are almost realised now. 

* Wo tausend Schrecken auf ihn zielen, folgt ihm ein Harmonienlauf.' — With 
peace and harmony within his soul, he faces all the adversities inseparable 
from life. 

'^esst seines Lebens \e\cb\.eT "Baxxc^ ^"e^Siv' — e^^r^thing passes on evenly. 
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* Vertraute Lieblinge der seFgen Harmonie,' — here he addresses the artist. 

* Entrisset ihr den letzten Opferbrand des Orients entheiligten Altaren.'— 
Since the destruction of the Koman empire (476), or rather since the great 
emigration of nations all sense for art and literature had ceased, but when 
in the 14th century, in consequence of the oppressive rule of the Turks, manj 
Greeks emigrated to Italy, learning, art, and science, were gi'eatly promoted 
thereby. 

*Verjiingte Bluthen loniens,* — the coast of Asia Minor was the earliest seat 
of Grecian art. 

* Nun zog des Lichtes grosse Gottin ein.'~the mind, being trained knows how 
to appreciate the advantage of political and social life. 

*So mild erwuchs das jiingere Geschlecht,' — a consequence of preceding cul- 
ture. 

*Mit immer hoh'rer FreudenfuUe u. s. w.' — Artists, you modestly refuse to 
receive the thanks for the beneficial change efifected by your exertions. 

*Die von dem Thon, dem Stein u. s. w.,— clay and stone were at first used for 
sculpture. 

*Ersiegen sie fiir euch.' — The progress of art is a victory. The real en- 
joyment we derive from the contemplation of works of art and taste de- 
pends on the degree of perfection attained. 

* Je reicher ihr den schnellen Blick vergniiget u. s. w.' Schiller describes 
here the effects of art and mental culture on the happiness of the whole 
human species. 

' Je breiter stromt das Meer u. s. w.,' — the more the sphere of his ideas 
expands. 

*Je hoher streben seine Triebe,'— the higher he aims. 

* Je kleiner wird er selbst,'— the more insignificant he appears himself. 

* So fuhrt ihn in verborg'nem Lauf u. s. w.,'— he gains in high-mindedness, 
and generosity towards his fellow men ; everything narrow and low vanishes. 

*So fiihrt ihn u. s. w.* — The more he progresses, the nearer he gets 
towards the aim of his ideal wishes (perfection). 
*Cypria,' — ^wordly beauty. 

* Mund*gen Sohne.' — Then matured, by education, he alone can bear the flam- 
ing eye of Urania. 

*■ Ulysses edler Sohn, Telemachtis zu Jo vis Tochter sich verklarte,' — this re- 
fers to Minerva, who, after having accompanied Telemachus^ makes him after- 
wards acquainted with her own high quality, a chapter of mythological history 
full of poetry, 

'Der Menschheit WUrde, u. s. w.' — Art and its ennobling attributes are in- 
separable from the highest sense of morality, otherwise it would degrade 
man. 

* Der freisten MUtter u. s. w.' — The genius of man shines most transcen- 
dantly in works of art. 

* Um andre Kronen buhlet nicht.' — Art has no other aim. 
' Die Schwester.' Truth. 

* Die Mutter.'— Of heavenly beauty. 

* Was schone Seelen, u. s. w.* — Struggle onward therefore, even beyond your 
aim. 

* Fern dammert schon.' — Show by the excellence of your works, what 
coming generations may expect, namely still greater perfection. 

' Am Thron der hohen Ewigkeit,' — however varied and manifold its pursuits, 
there remains but one common aim. 

* Wie sich in sieben milden Strahlen, u. s. w.* — This final unity and harmony 
he now describes in the most beautiful laaguage by images borrowed from 
nature. — Politz's LUeratur-Geschichte, 
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BALLADS. 



RiTTEB TOGGENBURO. 

Here we see the bloom of romance in its highest and purest form. 
Toggenburg^ a Swiss knight, has started for the Holy Land^ leaving 
in his mountain home the lady he loves so dearly. His name and 
deeds soon become the terror of the East, yet even amidst the clang 
of battles her image alone is present to his mind. Irresistibly it 
draws him back to his native land; but on his arrival there^ he is 
informed that the lady of his love has taken the veil. Now life has 
on longer any charms for him. He renounces everything worldly, 
leaves his home to settle in an humble cottage near yonder convent 
snugly concealed under a cluster of trees. Here he can be seen, 
morning and night, watching anxiously untU her angeUc form 
appears in the window. 



Bis die Liebliche sich zeigte, 
Bis das tbeu're Bild, 



Sich in's Thai herunter neigte, 
Buhig, engelmild. 



For many a year he sits there, in his silent love; but grief will 
break, at last, the stoutest heart, and one morning he is found a 
corpse, his pallid face still turned in the direction where she had 
so often appeared, like a ray of bliss. A veil of melancholy covers 
this charming poem and its two prominent figures, whose silent 
sufferings appeal so powerfully to the heart. 



Bitter Tooobnbubg. 

• Bitter, treue Schweiterliebe 

Widmet Euch diess Herz. 
Fordert keine andre Liebe, 

Denn est macht mir Schmerz. 
Buhig mag ich Euch erscheinen, 

Biuiig gehen sehn. 
Eurer Augen stilles Weinen 

Kann ich nicht versteho.' 

Und er hort*s mit stnmmem Harme, 

Beisst sich blutend los, 
Fresst sie heftig in die Arme, 

Schwingt sich aaf sein Boss, 
Schickt zn seinen Mannen alien 

In dem Lande Schwciz; 
Nach dem heiFgen Grab sie wallen, 

Anf der Brust das Kreuz. 

Groflse Thaten dort geschehen 

Durch der Helden Arm; 
Ihres Helmes Biische wehen 

In der Feinde Schwann, 
Und des Toggenburgers Name 

Schreckt den Muselmatin; 
Doch das Herz von seinem Grame 

^icht genesen kann. 



The Enioht or TooaENBUBa 

' Knight, a sister's qniet love 

Gives my heart to thee! 
Ask me not for other lore. 

For it paineth me! 
Calmly can I greet thee now. 

Calmly see thee go; 
Calmly ever, — why dost thon 

Weep in silence so?* 

Sadly Tnot a word he said) 

To toe heart she wrung, 
Sadly clasped he once the maid, — 

On his steed he sprung! 
* Up ! my men of Switzerland.' 

Up awoke the brave. 
Forth they go, — the Bed-Cross band 

To the Saviour's grarel 

High your deeds and great your fiune, 

Heroes of the tomb! 
Glancing through the carnage came 

Many a dauntless plume. 
Terror of the Moorish foe, 

Toggenburg, thou art! 
But t!iy heart is heavy! Oh, 

"Sfcwrj Y5 iViY heart ! 
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Und ein Jahr hat ci^s getragen, 

Tragt's nicht langer mehr, 
Ruhe kann er nicht eijagen 

Und verlasst das Heer, 
Sieht ein Schiff an Joppe's Strande, 

Das die Segel blaht, 
Schiffet heim zum theuren Lande, 

Wo ihr Atbem i*eht. 

Und an ihres Schlosses Pforte 

Klopft der Pilger an, 
Ach, and mit dem Donnerworte 

Wird sie aafgethan: 
' Die Ihr suchet, tragt den Schleier, 

1st des Hinimels Brant, 
Gestem war des Tages Feier, 

Der sie Gott getraut.* 

Da yerlasset er auf immer 

Seiner Vater Schloss, 
Seine WafFen sieht er nimmer, 

Noch sein treues Ross. 
Von der Toggenburg herniedcr 

Steigt er unbekannt, 
Denn es deckt die edein Glicder 

Harenes Gewand. 

Und er baut sich eine Hiitte 

Jener Gegend nah, 
Wo das Kloster ans der Mitte 

Diistrer Linden sah; 
Harrend von des Morgens Lichte 

Bis za Abends Schein, 
Stille Hofiiiung im Gesichte, 

Sass er da allein. 

Blickte nach dem Kloster driiben, 

Blickte Stunden lang 
Nach dem Fenster seiner Lieben, 

Bis das Fenster klang, 
Bis die Liebliche sich zeigte. 

Bis das theure Bild 
Sich ins Thai herunter neigte, 

Ruhig, engelmild. 

Und dann legt er froh sich nieder, 

Schlief getrostet ein, 
Still sich &euend, wenn es wieder 

Morgen wiirde seyn. 
Und so sass er viele Tage, 

Sass Tier Jahre lang, 
Harrend ohne Schmerz und Klage, 

Bis das Fenster klang. 

Bis die Liebliche sich zeigte, 

Bis das theare Bild 
Sich ins Thai herunter neigte, 

Rnhig, engelmild. 
Und so sass er, eine Leiche, 

Fines Morgens da. 
Nach dem Fenster noch das bleiche, 

Stille Antlitz sah. 



Heavy was the load his breast 

For a twelvemonth bore: 
l^ever could his trouble rest! 

And he left the shore. 
Lo ! a ship on Joppa*s strand. 

Breeze and billow fair; 
On to that beloved land. 

Where she breathes the air! 

Knocking at her castle gate 

Was the pilgrim heard; 
Woe the answer from the grate! 

Woe the thunder word I 
' She thou seckest lives a Nun ! 

To the world she died. 
When, with yester-morning's sun; 

Heaven receivM a Bride.* 

From that day, his father's hall 

Ne*er his home may be. 
Helm and hauberk, steel and all 

Evermore left he! 
Where his castle-crowned height 

Frowns the valley down, 
Dwells unknown the hermit knight. 

In a sackcloth gown. 

Rude the hut he builds him there, 

Where his eye may view 
Wall and cloister glisten fair, 

Dusky lindens through. 
There, when dawn was in the skies, 

Till the eve-star shone. 
Sate he with mute wistful eyes. 

Sate he there— alone! 

Looking to the cloister, still 

Looking forth afar, 
Looking to her lattice — till 

Clinked the lattice-bar: 
Till — a passing glimpse allowed^— 

Paused her image pale. 
Calm and angel-mild and bow*d 

Meekly towards the raiL 

When the watch of day was o'er. 

Then consoled awhile, 
Down he lay to greet once more 

Morning's early smile. 
Days and years are gone, and still 

Looks he forth afar. 
Uncomplaining, hoping, till 

Clinks the lattice-bar. 

Till — a passing glimpse allowed— 

Paused the image pale. 
Calm and angel-mild and bowed 

Meekly towards the rail. 
So, upon that lonely spot 

Sate he, dead at last. 
With the look where life was not 

Towards the casement cast 

Edwakd Bulwer Lttton. 
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Die Buroschaft. 

In this, as in most of Schiller's ballads^ the subject is taken from 
antiquity. 

He pays here a beautiful homage to friendship, the sacred ties 
of which nothing can sever, which manifests itself under every 
circumstance, shrinks from no sacrifice, remains unchanged in 
prosperity and adversity, is true even unto death. 

Mdros, a Syracusan patriot, has made a fruitless attempt to 
deliver his country from the yoke of the tyrant Dionj/sius. 

He is condemned to die on the cross. ' I am ready/ Moros 
proudly replies, ^ the only favour, I ask is to have three days 
respite granted to me, to give away my sister in marriage. I 
leave you my friend as a pledge.' 

His request is granted, but should he fail to return on the third 
day, the friend would expiate his crime. Moros then informs 
the latter of what has passed, leaves, accomplishes his errand, 
and at once returns to redeem his pledge. But, alas ! everything 
impedes his progress, the bridge he has to cross has been carried 
away by the violence of the river, and there is no boat at hand to 
cross it. In his anguish he throws himself into the stream^ and 
succeeds in reaching the opposite shore. 

But here he is stopped by a band of robbers, rushing upon 
him from the thicket. ^ For heaven's sake, spare my life !' Moros 
exclaims, in his despair, ' I have nothing but my life to give you, 
and that is pledged to the king ; and, saying this, he snatches a 
weapon from the grasp of one of them, slays three with a giants 
strength, the others escape. But his strength is now failing him, 
and, exhausted, he falls on his knees and prays to God to sustain 
him ; his prayer is granted ; he hears the welcome sound of a 
purling brook, quenches his burning thirst, and thus refreshed, 
continues his road. The sun is now setting, and gilds with its 
parting rays the cupolas of Syracuse, which he recognises in the 
distance. 

Not far from the gate, he is met by his faithful servant PhUos- 
tratus, who warns him not to proceed, as his friend is just now on 
the point of being executed. ' No, no,' replies Moros, * if it should 
be too late, let death join me to him, let the tyrant have two 
victims, and believe in the sanctity of true friendship.' He collects 
his last strength, for anguish and despair speed his course, arrives at 
the gate, sees the cross erected, and the executioner already seizing 
his dear friend to launch him into eternity. He forces his way 
through the assembled crowd, and on arriving at the foot of the 
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cross, shouts out with a voice of thunder, ^ 0, spare my friend^ and 
sacrifice me !^ The people are struck with wonder and admiration. 
All eyes are filled with tears. The king, in whose breast a spark of 
humane feeling was still burning, when informed of Moros's arrival, 
has the latter and his friend brought before his throne, pardons 
them, and says: — 

* You have conquered my heart; good faith and friendship are, 
after aU, no empty sounds. Permit me to call myself your friend, 
for of such friendship even a king may be proud.* 



Die BCboschaft. 



Zu Dionys dem Tyranncn schlich 
Moros, den Dolch im Gewande, 
Ihn schlugen die Hascher in Bande. 
Was woUtest du mit dem Dolche, sprich ! 
Entgegnet ihra finster der Wutherich. 
* Die Stadt vom Tyrannen befreien V 
Das sollst dn am Kreuze bereuen. 

* Ich bin, spricht jener, zu sterben bereit, 
Und bitte nicbt um mein Leben, 
Docb willst du Gnade mir geben, 
Ich flelie dich um drei Tage Zeit, 
Bis ich die Schwester dem Gatten gefreit, 
Ich lasse den Freund dir als Biirgen, 
Ihn magst du, entrinn' ich, erwUrgen. 

Da liichelt der Konig mit arger List, 
Und spricht nach knrzem Bedenken : 
Drei Tage will ich dir schenken. 
Doch wisse: wenn sie verstrichen die Frist, 
Eh da zuriick mir gegeben bist, 
So muss er statt dciner erblassen, 
Doch dir ist die Strafe erlassen. 

Und er kommt zum Freunde: * Der 
Eonig gebeut, 
Dass ich am Kreuz mit dem Leben 
Bezahle das frevehide Streben. 
Doch will er mir gonnen drei Tage Zeit, 
Bis ich die Sch wester dem Gatten gefreit; 
So bleib dn dem KOnig zum Ffande, 
Bis ich komme, zu losen die Bande.' 

Und schweigend umarmt ihn der treue 

Freund, 
Und liefert sich ans dem Tyrannen, 
Der andere ziehet yon dannen. 
Und ehe das dritte Morgenroth scheint, 
Hat er schnell mit dem Gatten die 

Schwester vereint, 
£ilt heim mit sorgender Secle, 
Damit er die Frist nicht verfehle. 

Da giesst nnendlicher Regen herab, 
Von den Bergen stiirzen die Qnellen, 
Und die Bache, die Strome schwellen, 
Und er kommt ans Ufer mit wandemdem 
Stab, 



Da reisset die Briicke der Strudel hinab, 
Und donnernd sprengen die Wogen 
Des Gewolbes krachenden Bogen. 

Und tro«tlos irrt er am Ufers Rand, 
Wie weit er auch spahet und blicket, 
Und die Stimme, die rufende, schicket. 
Da stosset kein Nachen vom sichem 

Strand, 
Der ihn setze an das gewiinschte Land, 
Kein Schiffer lenket die Fahre, 
Und der wilde Strom wird zum Meere. 

Da'sinkt er ans Ufer, und weint und 
fleht. 
Die Hande zum Zens erhoben : 
* O hemme dcs Stromes Toben! 
Es eilen die Stundcn, im Mittag steht 
Die Sonne und wenn sie niedergeht, 
Und ich kann die Stadt nicht erreichen. 
So muss der Freund mir erbleichen.' 

Doch wachsend emeut sich des Stromes 

Wuth, 
Und Welle auf Welle zerrinnet, 
Und Stunde an Stunde entrinnet. 
Da treibet die Angst ihn, da fasst er sich 

Muth, 
Und wirft sich hinein in die brausende 

Fluth, 
Und theilt mit gewaltigen Armen 
Den Strom, und ein Gott hat Erbarmen. 

Und gewinnt das Ufer und eilet fort. 
Und daiiket dem rettenden Gotte; 
Da stiirzet die ranbende Rotte 
Hervor aus des Waldes nachtlichem Ort, 
Den Pfad ihm sperrend, und schnaubet 

Mord 
Und henmiet des Wanderers Eile 
Mit drohend geschwungener Keule. 

< Was wollt ihr? ruft er vor Schrecken 

bleich, 
Ich habe nichts als mein Leben, 
Dass muss ich dem Konige geben !^ 
Und entreisst die Keule dem nachsten 

gleich: 
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* Um (les Frenndes willen erbarmet each I* So rette das eigene LebeD I 

Und drei, mit gewaltigen Streichen, Den Tod erleidet er eben. 

Eiiegt er, die Andem entweichen. Von Stnnde zu Stunde gewartet' er 

Mit hoffender Seele der. Wiederkehr, 

Und die Sonne versendet glilhenden Ilim konnte den mutiiigen Giauben 

Brand Der Hohn des Tyraiiueii nicht raabee* 
Und von der nnendlichen Miihe 

Ermattet, siiiken die Knie: * Und it--t es zu spat, und kann ich ihm 

' O hast du mich gnadig aus Raabershand, nicht 

AuB dem Strom mich gerettet ans heilige Ein Better willkommen erscheinen. 

Land So soli mich der Tod ihm vereinen. 

Und soil hier verschmarhtend yerderben, Desg riihme der blut'ge Tjrrann sich nicht, 

Und der Freund mir, der Liebende, ster- Dass der Freund dem Freunde gebrtx;hea 

ben I* diePflicht, 

Er schlachte der Opfer zweie, 

Und horch, da sprudeU es silberheli Und glaube an Liebe und Treue.' 
Ganz nahe, wie rieselndes Kauschen 

Und Btille halt er zu lauschen, Und die Sonne geht unter, da stebt er 

Und sieh, aus dem Felsen, geschwatzig, am Thor, 

schnell, Und sieht das Kreuz schon erhohet, 

Springt murmelnd hervor ein lebendiger Das die Menge gaffend umstehet, 

Quell, An dem Seile schon ziebt man den Freuud 

Und freudig biickt er sich niedcr, empor, 

Und erfrischt die brennciiden Glleder. Da zertrennt er gewaltig den dichtcn 

Chor: 

Und die Sonne biickt durch der Zweige * Mich Henker, ruft er, erwilrget, 

Griin, Da bin ich, fur den er gebiirget ! ' 
Und mahlt auf den glanzenden Matten 

Der Baume gigantische Schatten, Und Erstaunen ergreift das Volk umber, 

Und zwei Wanderer sieht er die Strasse In den Armen liegen sich beide, 

zichn, Und weinen vor Schmerzen und Freude; 

Will eilcndem Laufes voriiber fliehn. Da sient man kcin Auge thranenleer. 

Da hort er die Worte sie sagen : Und zum Konige bringt man die Wunder- 

Jetzt wird cr ans Kreuz ge^ichlagen ! mahr, 

Der Hih't ein menschliches Riihren, 

Und die Angst bcfliigelt den eilenden Lasst schnell yor den Thron sie fuhren. 
Fuss, 

Ihn jagen der Sorge Qaalen, Und blicket sie lange verwrundert an. 

Da schimmem in Abendroths Strahlen, Drauf spricht er: es ist euch geluugen, 

Von feme die Zinnen yon Syrakus, Ihr habt das Herz mir bezwungcn, 

Und entgegen kommt ihm Pliilostratus, Und die Treue, sie ist doch kein leerer 

Dcs Uauses redlicher Hiiter, Wahn, 

Der erkennet entsetzt den Gebieter. So nehmet auch mich zum Genossen an, 

Ich sei, gewahrt mir die Bitte, 

Zuriick, du rettest den Freund nicht In eurem Bunde der Diittet 
mehr, 

Der Taucher. 

A Sicilian despot, whose castle stood on the top of a steep rock, 
washed by the ocean, one day addresses his knights assembled 
round him : ^ Who among you will venture to fetch me back 
from the bottom of the sea, the golden goblet I hold in my hand/ 
aud, saying this, he flings it into the rolling waters. 

Three times he repeats these words, all the knights around 
remain silent; for none of them cares for such a prize. 

At last a beautiful youth steps forth from among them^ divests 
himself of his cloak, and plunges from the rocky height into the 
sea below. He disappears. Many a noble dame^ and among them 
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the king's own lovely daughter, watch, anxiously and with beating 
hearts, the return of the daring squire. At last he reappears, hold- 
ing in his left hand the golden goblet. A miracle has saved him. 
Beceived with shouts of rapture, he, at the king's commands, 
describes now his adventure, the wonders and horrors of the 
eternal deep; and how by a miracle he found the goblet hanging 
on a sharply projecting coral reef. The knights and dames around 
listen to him in breathless silence, and praise God for his escape. 

But suddenly a new thought flashes through the mind of the 
cruel king; and he exclaims : 

* I admire your daring ; but I should like to know what the 
deep conceals in its inmost recesses. Try your chance a second time, 
and saying thus, he throws his goblet into the watery grave. 

In vain the knights entreat the cruel king to refrain; in 
vain does his own lovely daughter tenderly pray to spare the poor 
youth. 

The king remains unmoved. 

' I shall reward you in a right royal manner,* he adds, * and if you 
succeed in returning a second time with the golden beaker, 
my child, who now prays for you shall be the prize of your 
heroism. She shall be yours. 

Now the deep has no longer any terrors for him. To earn such 
a prize no sacrifice is too great. He casts a last look upon the 
lovely maid, and plunges again into the yawning gulf; alas, to 
rise no more ! 

For many an hour she watches with intense agony for his 
return. She listens in vain to the hollow roar of the towering 
waves as they break in rapid succession against the dreary shore 
as if singing a dirge over their poor victim. 

Sie ranschen herau^ sie rauschen hernieder, They are heaving and rolling against tho 

shore, 
Den Jungling bringet keine wieder, — But keep their victim for evermore. 

G.S. 
Die Tauchbb. 

Wer wagt es, Bitter oder Knapp, Und die Bitter, die Enappen am ihn her, 

Zn tauchen in diesen Schlund ; Vemehmen's und schweigen still, 

Einen gold'nen Becher werT ich hinab, — Sehen hinab in das wilde Meer, 

Yerschlungen schon hat ihn der schwarze Und keiner den Becher gewinnen will. 

Mond. Und der Eonig zum (Mttenmal wieder 

Wer mir den Becher kann wieder zeigen, fraget: 

Er mag ihn behalten, er ist sein eigen. 1st keiner, der sich hinunter waget? 

Der Eonig spricht es and wirft von der Doch alles noch stumm bleibt vne znvor, 

Hoh' Und ein Edelknecht, sanft and keck, 

Der Elippe, die schroff and steil Tritt aus derEnappen zagendem Chor, 

Hinaushangt in die unendliche See, Und den Giirtel wirft er, den Mantel weg, 

Den Becher in der Ciuu7bde Geheal. Und alle die Manner amher und Frauen 

Wer ist der Beherzte, ich firage wieder, Auf den herrlichen Jiingling verwandert 

Za taachen in diese Tiefe nieder? schauen. 
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Und wio or tritt an des FeUen Hang, 
Und lilickt in den Schland hinab. 
Die Wa»Fer, die sie hinunter schlang, 
Die Charybde jetzt briillend wieder gab, 
Und >vie in it dcs fcnicn Donners Geto^e 
Entstiirztcn sie schaamend dem fiDbtem 

bchoose. 

Und es wallet und siedet nnd brauset 
und zischt, 
Wie wenn Wasser mit Feuer sich mengt, 
Bis zum Uimmel spritzet der dampfende 

Gischt, 
Und Flnth auf Fluth sich ohn Ende drangt, 
Und will sicli nimmer crschopfeu and 

leeren, 
Als wollte das Meer noch ein Mcer ge- 

bahren. 

Doch endlich, da legt sich die wildo 
Gewalt, 
Und schwarz aus dem weiszen Schaum 
Klaflfl hinunter ein gUhnendcr Spalt, 
Grundlos, als ging's in <len Uolienraum, 
Und reiszcnd siclit man die brand enden 

Wogen 
Hinab in den strudelnden Trichter gezogen. 

Jetzt schnelly eh' die Branduug wieder- 
kchrt, 
Der Jiingling sich Gott befiehlt, 
Uud — ein Schrei dcs Entsetzens wird 

rings gehort, 
Und schon hat ihn der Wirbel hinwegge- 

spiilt; 
Und gebeimniszvoU iiber dem kiihnen 

Schwimmer 
Schliei^zt sich der Eachen, er zcigt »ch 

nimmer. 

Und stille wird's iiber dem Wasser- 
schlund, 
In der Tiefe nur brauset es hohl, 
Und betend hort man von Mund zu Mund : 
Hochherziger Jiingling, fahre wohl! 
Und hohler und holiler hort man's lieulen, 
Und es hant noch mit bangeo, mit schreck* 

lichem Weilen. 

Und warfst du die Krone selber hinein, 
Und sprachst: wer mir bringet die Kron, 
Er soli sie tragen and Konig scyn, 
Mich geliistete nicht nach dem theueren 

Lohn. 
Was die beulende Tiefe da unten yerhehle. 
Das erzahlt keine lebende gliiokliche Seele. 

Wohl manches Fahrzeug, yom Strudel 
gefaszt, 
Schosz gah in die Tiefe hinab, 
Doch zerschmettert nur rangen sich Kiel 

und Mast 
Hcrvor aus dem alles verschlingenden 

Grab — 
Und heller and heller wie Sturmes Sausen 



Hort man's naher und immer naher bran* 
sen. 

Und es wallet und siedet und brauset 
und zischt, 
Wie wenn Wasser mit Feuer sich mengt. 
Bis zum Himmel sprit zet der dampfende 

Gischt, 
Und Weir auf Well* sich ohn* Ende drangt, 
Und wie mit des fernen Donners Getosc 
Entstiirzt es briillend dem finstern Schoose. 

Und sich, aus dem finster fluthenden 
Schoos 
Da hebet sich's schwanenweisz, 
Und eiu Arm und ein glanz«nder Nacken 

wird blosz 
Und es rndert mit Kraft und mit emsigeii 

Fleisz, 
Und er ist's, und hoch in seiner linken, 
Schwingt er den Becher mit freudigem 

Winken. 

Und athmete lung und athmcre tief, 
Und begriiszie das himmlisrhe Licht, 
Mit Frohlocken es einer dem andern rief, 
Er lebt! Er ist da! Es Itehielt in nicht. 
Aus dem Grab, aus der strudelnden Was- 

serhohle 
Hat der Brave gerettet die lebende Seele. 

Und er kommt, es nmringt ihn die ju- 
belnde Schaar, 
Zu der Konigs Fiiszen er sinkt. 
Den Becher reicht er ihm knieend dar, 
Und der Konig der lieblichen Tochter 

winkt, 
Die fiilltc ihn mit funkelndcm Wein bis 

zum liande, 
Und der Jiingling sich also zum Konige 

wandte: 

Lang lebe der Konig ! es f reue sich, 
Wer da athmet im rosigeu Licht! 
Da unten aber isi's fiirchtcrlich, 
Und der Mensh yersuche die Gotter 

nicht, 
Und bcgehre nimmer und nimmer zu 

schauen, 
Was sie gnadig bedeckcn mit Nacht and 

Grauen. 

Es risz mich hinunter Blitzesschnell, 
Da stiirzt' mir aus felsigera Schacht, 
Wildfiuthend entgegeu ein reiszender 

Quell, 
Mich packte des Doppelstroms wiithende 

Macht, 
Und wie einen Kreisel mit schwindelndem 

Drehen, 
Trieb mich's um, ich konnte nicht wieder- 

stehen. 

Da zeigte mir Gott, zu dem ich rief, 
In der hochstcn schrecklichen Noth. 
Aui der Tiefe ragend ein Felsenriff, 
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Das erfaszt' ich behcnd und entrann dem Geschmuckt mit dem kostiichsten Edel- 

Tod, gestein, 

Und da hing aach der Becher an spitzcn Yersuchst du's noch einmal and bringst 

Koralleii, mir Kunde, 

Sunst war' er ins Bodenlose gefallen. Was du sahst auf des Meeres tief nnter- 

stem Grunde ? . 
Denn unter mir lags noch, Bergetief, 

In purpurner Finsternisz da. Das horte die Tocliter mit weichem Ge- 

Und ob's bier dem Ange gleicb ewig schlief, iiihl, 

Das Auge mit Schaudern hinanter sab, Und mit schnieicbelndem Munde sie fleht: 

\Yie*s von Salamandem und Molcben und Lasst Yatcr genug sein das grausanie 

Drachen, Spiel, 

Sifh regte in dem furchtbaren Hollen- Er hat euch bestanden, was keiner bcsteht, 

rachen. Und konnt' ihr des Herzeus Geliistea 

nicht zahmen, 

Schwarz wimmelten da, in grauscm So mdgen die Rittcr den Knappen be- 

Geniisch, schamen. 
Zu scheuszlichen Khimpen geballt, 

Der stachliche Roche, der Klippcrfisch, Drauf der Konig greift nach dem Be* 

Des Hammers griiuliehe Ungcstali, clier schnell, 

Und draueud wiesz mir die grimmigen In den Strudel ihn schleudert hinein, — 

Zahne Und scbaffst da den Becher mir wieder 

Der entsetzliche Hai, des Meeres Hyane. zur Stelle, 

So sollst du der trefilichste Bitter mir 

Und da hing ich und war's mir mit sein, 

Grausen bewusst, Und sollst sic als Ehgemahl lieut noch 

Von der menschlichun Hiilfe so weit, umarmen, 

Unter Larven die ei zige fiihlendc Brust. Die jetzt fiir dich bittet mit zartcm Erbar- 

Allein in der grasslichen Einsamkeit, men. 
Tief unter dem Scliall der menschlichen 

Rede Da ergreift's ihm die Scele mit Him- 

Bei den Ungeheucrn der traurigen Cede. melsgewalt, 

Und es blitzt aus den Augen ihm kiihn, 

Und schaudenitl dacht ich*s, da kroch's Und er siebet errothen die schone Gestalt, 

heran, Und sieht sie erbleichen and sinken liin; 

Regte hundert Gelenke zngleich, Da treibt's ihn, den kostlichen Preis zu 

Will schnappen nach mir, in des Schre- erwerben, 

ckens Wahu Und stiirzt liinunter auf Leben und Ster- 

Lass ich los der Koralle umklamnierten ben. 

Zweig, 

Gleicb fasht mich der Strudel mit rasen- Wohl hort man die Brandung, wohl 

dem Toben, kehrt sie ziiriick, 

Doch es war mir zum Heil, er riss mich Sie verkiindigt der donnemdc Schall; 

nach oben. Da hiickt's sich hinunter mit liebendem 

Blick, 

Der Konig darob sich verwundert schier, Ks kommen, es koramen die Wasser all, 

Und spricht: der Beciier ist dein, Sie rauschen herauf, sie rauschen nieder, 

Und diesen Ring noch bcstimm* ich dir, Den Jiingliug bringt keines wieder. 

Song of the Bell. — (Die Glocke.) 

Schiller^s greatest lyinc poem bears the motto: * Vivos voeo, 
^ mortuos plango, fulgura frango, (I call the living, I mourn over 
the dead, and break the lightning). We assist here at the found- 
ing of a bQll. 

Plot. 

The master-founder, surrounded by his vrorkmen, on the point 
of easting the bell, conscious of his duties towards those placed 
under him, avails himself of this opportunity, in order to apply to the 
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Tarions stages of the process, moral lessons. Everything is ready. 
The clay mould, sufl&ciently dried by the sun, may now receive the 
liquid metal, but, before beginning the work, the master reminds 
his men that in all we undertake we should always invoke God's 
blessing first. 

Soil das Werk den Meister loben. Oar work the master's skill maj prore, 

Doch der Segen kommt von oben. But the blessing 's from above. 

Merivalb. 

Now the real labour begins. Pine-wood is soon lighted, tin 
and copper are thrown into the mould, and the labourers 
reminded that the bell will soon, from its present subterranean 
abode, rise up heavenwards, and its sounds mingle with the joys 
and sorrows here below. 

Was unten tief dem Erdeosohne Das schlagt an die metallene Krone, 

Das wechselnde yerhan^^niss bringt Die es erbanlich weiter klingt. 

The mass has meanwhile become more liquid, potassium, pro- 
moting a speedier flow, has been added, and the men been told to 
scum the mixture well. 

Dass vom reinlichcn Metalle For perfect and pure we the metal most 

keep. 
Rein and voll die Stimme schallc. That its voice may be perfect and pnre 

and deep. Bulwer Lttton, 

For its blest peals will one day announce the ushering into life 
of the sweet babe who sleeping in his raothei*^s arms is still un- 
conscious of the trials kept in store for him. 

Ihm ruhen noch im Zeitenschosse His coming fate of joy or gloom 

Die schwarzen und die heitem Loose Lies buried in the future's womb; 

Der Mutterlicbe zarte Sorgen The tender cares that mothers prove 

Bewachen seinen goldenen Morgen. His golden morning guard with love. 

£. BOWBIKO. 

But time fleets on, the boy has grown up a splendid youth 
full of life and vigour. Impelled by a desire of seeing the 
world, he leaves the paternal roof, and after some years* absence, 
returns home, to find the little village girl, his former com- 
panion, grown up a lovely maid, now standing before him blushing 
and lovely in all the beauty of her charms. 

Und herrlich in der Jugend Prangen, " And gracefully, in beauty's pride, 
Wie ein Gebild aus Himmel's Hohn, Like to some heavenly image fair, 

Mit ziichtigen, verschamten Wangen, Her modest cheeks with blushes dyed, 

Sitht er die Jnngfrau vor sich stehn. He sees the maiden standing there. 

£. BoWBDfG. 

And now he feels, for the first time, the pure sensations of love, 
her image constantly before him, appears even in his dreams, like 
a sweet vision before his soul. Following her footsteps, he offers 
the vernal flowers that grow silently near his humble cottage to 
her, for flowers are the ofierings of a loving heart. 
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Das Schonste sucht er anf den Fluren, Gathers the flowers of fairest hnes 

Womit er seine Liebe schmuckt. With which to deck bis tme love's breast. 

O, zarte Schnsacbt, sUsses Hoffen, O, tender yearning, blissfhl hope, 

Der ersten Liebe ^oldene Zeit! The golden time of love*3 yoang day. 

Das Augc sieht den Himmel offen, Ueavec seems before the eye to ope, 

Es schwelgt das Herz in Seligkeit; The heart in rapture melts away. 

O! dass sie ewig griinen bliebe. Oh, may it ever verdant prove. 

Die schone Zeit der jungon Liebe ! That radiant time of early love ! 

Edward Bowrino. 

But let US return and see how the work meanwhile proceeds. 

The mixture is boiling well, the master tests it by dipping a little 

piece of wood into it, and should it come out glazed, it would be a 

favourable sign, for the cohesion of the various metals is essential. 

Here he takes occasion to dwell on the necessity of harmony in 

life, produced by a judicious mingling of stern and gentle qualities, 

warning his hearers to be careful in the selection of a companion 

through life. 

Denn wo das Strenge mit dem Zarten, For there is heard a joyous sonnd, 

Wu Starkes sich und Mildes paarten, Where sternness is with softness bound, 
Da giebt es einen guten Klang. Where joins the gentle with the strong 

Drum priife, wer sich ewig bindet, Who binds himself for ever, he 

Ob sich das Herz zani Herz findet! Should prove, if heart and heart agree! 
Der Wahn ist kurz, die Reu' ist lang. The dream is short, repentance long. 

Edw. Bowrimg. 

When the harmonious sounds of the bell accompany the young 
bride, in her myrtle wreath to the hymeneal altar, all is sunshine 
happiness and delight. 

Lieblich in der Braute Locken Through the bride's fair locks so dear 

Spielt der jungfrauliche Kranz, Twines the \nrgin chaplet bright 

Wenn die hellen Kirchenglocken When the church-bells, ringing clear. 

Laden zu des Festes Glanz. To the joyous feast invite. 

But alas ! this most beautiful, most impressive time of life lasts 
but a little while. 

Ach des Lebens schonste Fcier Ah ! life's happiest festival 

Endet auch den Lebensmai, Needs must end life's happy May; 

Mit dem Giirtel, mit dem Schleier With the veil and girdle, all 

Reisst der schone Wahn entzwei. Those sweet visions fade away. 

Edw. Bowrino. 

But let us remember that, though the flower does fade, the 

fruit will remain. 

Die Lcidenschaft fiieht. Though passion may fly, 

Die Liebe muss bleiben. Yet love must remain ; 

Die Blume verbliiht, Though the flow'ret may die, 

Die Frucht muss treiben. Yet the fruit scents the plain. 

E. Bowrino. 

Now begin man's sterner duties. He struggles on, and by 
industry, perseverance, and skill, sees himself rewarded for his 
labours. His house is the abode of happiness and contentment, 
his faithful wife, the affectionate mother of her children, presides^ 
directs, teaches wholesome lessons, and sets a good example by 
her love of order. Consequently the affairs of the husband igro&^^t^ 
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Man must gird for his race 
Thro' the stem path of life. 
Must turmoil and strife. 
Must plant and must form. 
Gain by cunning or storm. 
Must wager and dare. 
Would he reach fortune e'er. 

BOWBIKO. 

Then flows in a current the gear and the 



Der Mann muss hinaus 
Ins feindliche Leben, 
Muss wirken and streben 
Und pflaiizen nnd schafien, 
Erlisten, erraften. 

Muss wetten und wagen. 

Das Gliick zu crjagcn. — 

Da stromet herbci die nnendliche Gabe, 

gam, 

Es fullt sich der Speicher luh kostlicher And the gamers are fill'd with the gold of 

Habe, the grain. B. Lttton. 

Die Raume wachsen, es dchnt sich das The room is enlarg'd, and his house grows 

Uaus. apace; 

Und drinnen waltet And o'er it is ruling 

Die zuchtige Hausfrau, The housewife so modest. 

Die Mutter der Kinder, The children's dear mother; 

Und hcrrschet weise ' And wisely she governs 

Im hauslichcn Kreise, The circle of home. 

Uud lehrct die Madchcn, The maidens she trains, 

Und wehret den Knaben, And the boys she restrains, 

Und reget ohn' £nde Keeps plying for ever 

Die fleissigen Hande, Her hands that flag never, 

Und mehrt den Gewinn And wealth helps to raise, 

Mit ordncndem Sinn, With her orderly ways, 

Und fUllet mit Schatzcn die duftenden The sweet scented presses with treasure's 

Laden, piles high, 

Und dreht um die schnurrende Spindel den Bids the thread round the fast-whirling 

Faden, spindle to ply; 

Und sammelt im reinlich gcglatteten The cleanly and bright-poUshed chest she 

Schrein heaps full. 

Die schimmernde Wolle, den schneeigten With the flax white as snow, and the 

Lein, glistening wool; 

Und fiiget zum Gutcn den Glanz und den All glitter and splendour ordains for the 

S\'.himmer, best, 

Und mhet nimmer. And takes no rest. E. Bowrino. 

MaD, however, as it often happens, forgetting that all gifts come 
from above, now in his overbearing and arrogance exclaims : 



Fest, wie der Erde Grund, 
Gegen dcs Ungliick's Macht 
Steht mir des Hauses Fracht. 



* Firm as the earth's firm base, 
'Gainst all misfortune's powers. 
Proudly my house now towers!' 



But let him beware, lest the rapidly raised structure crumbles 
to ruins. 



Doch mit des Geschickes Machten 
Ist kcin ewiger Bund zu fleclitun, 
Und das Ungliick schreitet schnell. 



But with mighty destiny 
Union sure there ne'er can be; 
Woe advances rapidly. 



The real process of casting now takes place, and the redhot 
liquid is successfully poured into the mould. The benign influence 
of fire is now dwelt upon, an element fearful, when uncontrolled, 
a blessing, when applied to useful purposes. 

Wohlthatig ist des Feners Macht, Beneficent the might of flame, 

Wenn sie der Mensch bezahmt, bewacht; When 'tis by man watch'd o'er, made tame, 

Und was er bildet, was er schafil. For to this heavenly power he owes, 

Das dankt er dieser Himmelskraft. All his creative genius knows; 

Doch furchtbar wird die Himmelskraft, Yet terrible the power will be, 

Wenn sie der Fessel sich entraift, W^hen from its fetters it breaks free, 

JSiohertritt auf der eignen Spur Treads its own path with passion wild, 
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Die fVeie Tochter der Natar; 
Wehe, wenn sie losgelassen, 
Wachsend obne Widerstand, 
Durch die yolkbelebten Gassen 
WSlzt den ungehearen Brand! 
Denn die Eiemente hassen 
Das Gebild' der Menschenhand. 



Afl nature's free and reckless child. 
Woe, if it casts off its chains, 

And without resistance growing, 
Through the crowded streets and lanes 

Spreads the blaze ail-fiercely glowing! 
For the elements still hate 
All that mortal hands create. 



But woe, when it strides along with fearful swiftness, in columns of 
flame and smoke along its own tract, spreading desolation round, 
reducing the proud inhabitants of palaces to wretchedness and 
misery; for the elements hate what mortals create. 

Reduced to extreme misery, man casts a last look on the ruins 
of his former prosperity, and then resigns himself to his fate ; for, 
in looking around, one sweet consolation has remained: those 
dearest to his heart are unhurt. 



Einen Blick 
Nach dem Grabe 
Seiner Habe 

Sendet noch der Menseh zuriick— 
Greift frohlich dann zum Wanderstabe. 
Was Feuers Wuth ihm auch geraubt, 
£in siisser Trost ist ihm geblieben : 
Er zahlt die Haupter seiner Lieben, 
Und sieh! ihm fehlt kein theures Haupt. 

The metal is slowly cooling, and the master, anxious about the 
success, exclaims : — 



Upon the grave, where buried lies 
His earthly wealth, his longing eyes 
The man one ling'ring moment dirows. 
Then as a pilgrim, gladly goes. 
Whate'er the fierce flames may destroy. 

One consolation sweet is left; 
His lov'd heads, he counts, — and Joy!— 

He is not e'en of one b^-eft! 



Wird's auch schon zu Tage kommen, 
Bass es Fleiss und Eunst vergilt. 



Skill and labour to reward. 
Will it beauteous come to light? 

E. BOWRIKO. 



For all we imdertake depends on a higher blessing. The earth 
receives the seed, and God sends the rain to make it germinate 
and grow ; but a still more precious seed we entrust to the mother 
. earth) hoping that one day it may spring up in glory even from 
the grave. 



Und hoffen, dass er aus den Sargen 
Erbliihen soil zu schonerm Lohn. 



In hope that, even from the tomb, 
'Twill blossom to a happier fate. 

E. BOWBIKO. 



The happy ties of domestic life, alluded to already, have, mean- 
while, been severed. Death has carried ofl" the beloved mother, 
the affectionate wife. Listen, how solemnly the bell, in slow 
measure, booms from yonder moss-covered church-steeple : — 

Vo9 dem Dome, schwer und bang Sad and heayy from the dome 

Tont die Glocke Grabgesang. Hark, the Bell's death-wailings come. 

Ernst begleiten ihre Trauerschlage Solemnly the strains, with sorrow fraught, 

Einen Wandrer auf dem letzten Wege. On her way a pilgrim now escort. 

E. BOWRIKO. 

The metal not having yet cooled, the men take a little rest, and 
the master proceeds with his lesson. The sun has set. It is the 
time of happy harvest-home, the lowing catt\e ot^ T^\xrK«jL% \ft 

A A 
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the stable, and creaking wagons, laden with the produce of the 
8oa, wend their way slowly towards the village. 



Manter fordert Bcine Schritte 

Fern im wilden Forst dcr Wandrcr 

Nach der lieben Hehnathhutte. 

BJockend ziehen heim die Schafc, 

Und der Kinder 

Breitgestimte, glatte Schaaren 

Kommen briillend, 

I>ie gewohntcn Stalle fiillcnd. 

Schwer herdn 

Schwankt der Wagen, 

Eom|}eIaden ; 

Bant leon Fkrl)en 

Auf den Garben 

Liegt der Krans, 

Und das Jnnge Volk der Schnitter 

Fliegt aam Tana. 

Night sets in, gentle night, 
dreaded by the evil-doer. 

Die den Bosen grasflich wecket; 
Denn das Aoge dea Qesetaes wacht. 



Gladlj hies the wand'rer fast, 

Through the forest-glades so deep, 
Toward his own loved cot at last. 

Bleating homeward go the sheep; 
Broad-brow*d, smooih-skinnM cattle, all 
Bellowing, cram and fill each stall. 
Hume retoms the hearj wain, 
Staggering with its load of grain. 
Many-hned the garlands lie 
On the sheaTes, while gladly fly 
To the dance the reaper -boys. 



£• BOWBIHQ. 

welcome to the pure in conscience, 



Tho' she fiUs the bad with awe, 
Giyes the townsmaa no afiright, 
For he trosts the wmkeful law. 



4ife^ and the blessings of social 




Now follows a picture c^ 
order. 

_ Heil'ge Ordnung, segenreiche Holy OrS&wblefishiir-rife 

Himmelstochter, die das Gleichfl S ^ f ^^^SsJvTi^ u V • rr 

Frei und leicht ind freudi j biX vTT' ^^V^^'h^ ^a"""^ '""^'^ 

DiederStMteBauSaLt ^ Equals joyously ai«>and 

Die herein yon^^fiWen ^^oT^'^'^^^^^tl'^ 

Bief den ungeseirgerwUden ^Z ti!,''?"-^ T* ***^'*^.ri 

Eintrat in der Menschen HiitX ^J^ the plams he used tolttf ^. 

Siegewohnt'^si'^^^^^^^^^ S^^'^^'i^^:^^'^^.^^ 

Und das theuerate der Bande A^?^ ^ ^dhabm then, ^ 

For, T^hen law and liberty go hand in iand, eitkens may dwell 

security, and the rich and poor are equally protected. 



i^ 



Holder Friede, 
Siisse Eihtracht, 
Weilet, weilet 

Freundlich iiber dieser Stadtl 
■Moge nie der T^ erscheinen, 
.Wo des lauhen fcieges Horden 
Dieses stille Thai durchtoben. 
Wo der Himmel, 
Den des Abends sanfte Kothe 
lieblich malt. 

Von der D5rfer, yon der Stadte 
Wildem Brande schrecklich strahltl 



Teace, all-lovely? 

Blissful concord! 

Linger, linger 

Kindly oyer this our town! 
May we ne'er the sad day witness. 
When the hordes of cruei wanion 
Wildly tread this sUent yalley: 
When the heayens 
That rfie eve's bright ^doonbleadisg, 

ooftly gild 

With the light of flames asoending 
From the bamiog towns aie filled. 

£. Bowsnro. 



rVi ^JViwJUdllw. 

The metal is now cooled, but, in order to spring into life) the 
beU must be freed from its slieU, and in doing so, the master should 
select the proper moment; woe, if the burning ore uncontroUed 
were to burst its <nvn fetters. 
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Wo robe Krafte sinnlos walten. 
Da kann sich keia Gebild gestalten. 



Where forces rule with senseless might, 
No stmcture there can come to h'ght. 



Here follows a picture drawn from political licence^ for Schiller, 
in writing his poem, was strongly impressed with the excesses com- 
mitted during the First French revolution. 

Freiheit nnd Gleichheit I hort man 'Freedom! Equality!' they shout, 
schallen: 



Der ruh'ge Biirger greift greift zur Wehr*. 
Die Strassen fiillen sich, die Hallen, 
Und Wiirgerbanden ziehn nmher. 
Da werden Weiber zu Hyanen 
Und treiben mit Entsetzen Scherz; 
Koch znckend, mit des Panthers Zahnen, 
Zerreissen sie des Eeindes Herz. 



The peaceful townsman grasps his arms. 
Mobs throng the streets, and halls about 
The place with bands of murderers 
swarms. 
Into hyenas women grow. 

From horrors their amusement draw. 
The heart, still quivering, of the foe. 

E. BowBiNa. 

The bell, divested of its mould, stands now before us smooth and 
beautiful, a master-piece of workmanship. Let its name be 
'Concordia,^ exclaims the Founder, in his delight, and then 
concludes his useful lessons by expressing the fervent hope that its 
sounds may only be in future those of peace. In hearing its solemn 
vibrations dying away, we are reminded that here below every- 
thing is vanity and instabUity. 



Und diess sey fortan ihr Beruf, 
Wozu der Meister sie erschuf : 
Hoch iiber*m niedern Erdenleben 
Soil sie im blauen Himmelszelt, 
Die Nachbarin des Donners^ schweben 
Und granzen an die Stemenwelt; 
Soil eine Stimme seyn von oben, 
Wie der Gestime helle Schaar, 
Die ihren Schopfer wandelnd loben 
Und fiihren das bekranzte Jahr. 
Nur ewigen und ernsten Dingen 
Sey ihr metallner Mund geweiht, 
Und stiindlich mit den schnellcn Schwin- 

gen 
Beriihr' im Fluge sie die Zeit. 
Dem Schicksal leihe sie die Zunge; 
Selbst herzlos, ohne Mitgefuhl, 
Begleite sie mit ihrem Schwunge 
Des Lehens wechsclvoUes Spiel. 
Und wie der Klang im Ohr vergehet, 
Der machtig tonend ihr entschallt: 
So lehre sie, dass nichts bestehet, 
Dass alles Irdische yerhallt. 



And this be the vocation fit 
For which the founder fashioned it I 
High, high above earth's life, earth's 
labour, 

Ev'n to the heaven's blue vault to soar. 
To hover, as the thunder's neighbour. 

The very firmament explore; 
To be a voice as from above. 

Like yonder stars so bright and clear. 
That praise their Maker as they move. 

And usher in the circling year. 
Tun'd be its metal mouth alone 

To things eternal and sublime. 
And, as the swift-winged hqurs speed on, 

May it record the flight of time! 
Its tongue to Fate it well may lend. 

Heartless itself, and feeling noaght. 
May with its warning notes attend 

On human life with change so fraught. 
And as the strains die on the ear. 

That it peals forth with tuneful might. 
So let it teach that nought lasts here. 

That all things earthly take their night. 



Accompanied by the shouts of the founders^ the bell is then 
confined to its lofly domain^ their last wishes^ in seeing it slowly 
and majestically rise, beings that its sounds may be those of 
peace. 



Freude dieser Stadt bedeute, 
Friede sei ihr erst Gelaute. 



To this city Joy reveals,— 
Peace be the first strain it peals! 

E. A. BowRiKa* 
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Das Lied von der Glocke. 



Fest fremauert in der Erden 

Steht (lie Foim, am Lehm gebrannt. 

Heme muss die Glocke werden! 

Frisch, GescUenl seidzurHandl 
Voiv dor Stime heiss 
Rinnen muss der Schweif>s, 

Soil das Werk den Meister loben; 

Doch der Segen kommt yon oben. 

Zum Wcrke, das wir emst bereiten, 
Qeziemt sich wohl ein emstes Wort; 
iVenn gute Reden sie begleiten, 
Dann fliesst die Arbeit manter fort 
So lasst nns jetzt mit Fleiss betrachten, 
Was durch die schwache Kraft entspringt; 
l>en schlechten Maun muss man veracbten, 
Der nie bedacht, was er vollbringt. 
Das ist's ja, was den Menschen zieret, 
Und dazu ward ihm der Verstand, 
Dass er im innem Herzen spuret. 
Was er erschafil mit seiner Hand. 

Nehmet Holz vom Fichtenstamme, 
Doch recht trocken lasst es sein, 
Dass die eingepresste Flamme 
Schlagc zn dem Schwalch hinein! 

Kocbt des Kupfcrs Brei — 

Schnell das Zinn herbei, 
Dass die zahe Glockenspeise 
Fliesse nach der rechtcn Weise. 

Was in des Dammes tiefcr Grube 
Die Hand mit Feuers Hiilfe bant, 
Hoch auf des Thurmes Glockenstube, 
Da wird es von ans zeugen lant; 
Noch dauern wird's in spaten Tagen 
Und riihren vieler Menschen Ohr, 
Und wird mit dem Betriibten klagen, 
Und stimmen za der Andacht Chor. 
Was unten tief dem Erdensohne 
Das wechselnde Verhangniss bringt. 
Das schlagt an die metallne Krone, 
Die es erbaolich weiter klingt. 

Weisse Blasen seh* ich springen; 
Wohl! die Massen sind im Fluss. 
Lasst* s mit Aschensalz durchdringen 
Das befordert schnell den Guss. 

Auch Yom Schaume rein 

Muss die Mischung sein. 
Das vom rein lichen Metalle 
Rein und yoU die Stimme schalle. 

Denn mit der Freude Feierklange 
Begriisst sie das geliebte Kind 
Auf seines Lebens erstem Gange, 
Den es in Schlafes Arm beginnt. 
Ihm ruhen noch im Zeitenschoosse 
Die schwarzen und die heitern Loose; 
Der Mutterliebe zarte Sorgen 
fiewachen seinen gold*nen Morgen — 
Die Jahre fliehen pfeilgeschwind. 
Vom Madchen rcisst sich 8lo\x dw "KsxaJo^ 



£r stUrmt ins Leben vrild hinans, 
Durchmisst die Welt am Wanderstabe, 
Fremd kehrt er heim ins Vaterhaus. 
Und herrlich, in der Jugend Prangen, 
Wie ein GebUd aus Himmels Hoh'n, 
Mit ziichtigen, verschamten Wangen 
Sieht er die Jungfrau vor sich stehn. 
Da fasst ein namenloses Sehnen 
Des Jilnglings Herz, er irrt allein, 
Ans seinen Angen brechen Thranen, 
£r flieht der Brixder wilden Reih'n. 
Errothend folgt er ihren Spuren, 
Und ist Ton ihrem Gross begliickt. 
Das Schonste sncht er anf den Flnren, 
Womit er seine Liebe sehmiickt. 
O! zarte Sehnsacht, siisses Hoffen, 
Der ersten Liebe goldne 2^it! 
Das Ange sieht den Himmel offen, 
Es schwelgt das Herz in Seligkeit; 
01 dass sie ewig griinen bliebe 
Die schone Zeit der jongen Liebe! 

Wie sich schon die Ffeifen braunen! 

Dieses Stabchen tauch'ich ein; 

Sehn wir's iiberglast erscheinen, 

Wird's znm Gnsse zeitig sevn. 
Jetzt, Gesellen, Msch ! 
Friift mir das Gemisch, 

Ob das Sprcde mit dem Weichen 

Sich vereint znm guten Zcichen. 
Denn wo das Strenge mit dem Zarten, 
Wo Starkes sich und Mildes paarten, 
Da giebt es einen guten Klang. 
Drum priife, wer sich ewig bindet, 
Ob sich das Herz zum Herzen findet! 
Der Wahn ist korz, die Reu' ist lang. 

Lieblich in der Braute Locken 

Spielt der jungfrauliche Kranz, 

Wenn die hellen Sarchenglocken 

Laden zu des Festes Glanz. 

Ach ! des Lebens schOnste Feier 

Endigt auch den Lebens-Mai; 

Mit dem Giirtel, mit dem Schleier 

Reisst der schone Wahn entzwei. 
Die Leidenschaft flieht, 
Die Liebe muss bleiben; 
Die Blnme verbliiht, 
Die Fmcht muss treiben. 
Der Mann muss hinans 
Ins feindliche Leben, 
Muss wirken und streben 
Und pflanzen und schafibn, 
Erlisten, erraffen, 

Muss wetten und wagen« 

Das Gliick zu erjagen.-— 
Da stromt herbei die unendliche Oabe, 
Es fullt sich der Speicher mit kosdicher 

Habe, 
Die Raume wachsen, es dehnt sich dii 
Haus. 

Und drinnen waltet 

Die ziichtige Hausfrau, 

D\^ M.atter der Kinder, 
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Uiid herrschet iveise 
Im hauslichen Kreise, 
Und lehret die Madchen, 
Und wehret den Knaben, 
Und reget ohn' Ende 
Die fleissigen Hande, 
Und mehrt den Gewinn 
Mit ordnendem Sinn, 
Und fill let mit Scbatzen die duftenden 

Laden, 
Und dreht um die schnurrende Spindel den 

Faden, 
Und sammelt im reinlich gcglatteten 

Schrein 
Die schimroernde WoUe, den schneeigten 

Lein, 
Und fiiget zum Guten den Glanz und den 

Schimmer, 
Und ruhet nimmer. 

Und der Vater mit frohem Blick 
Von des Hauses weitschanendem Giebel 
Ueberzahlet sein bliihend GlUck, 
Siehet der Pfosten ragende Baume, 
Und der Schennen gefiillte Kaume, 
Uod die Si^eicher, vom Segen gebogen, 
Und des Kornes bewegte Wogen, 

Kiihmt sich mit stolzem Mund: 

Fest, wie der Erde Grand, 

Gegen des Ungliicks Macbt 

Stcht mir des Hauses Fracht! 

Doch mit des Geschickes Machten 

1st kein ew'ger Bond zn flechten, 

Und das Ungliick schreitet schnelL 

Wohl! Nnn kann der Gnss beginnen; 
Schon gezackct ist der Bruch. 
Doch, bevor wir*s lassen rinnen, 
Betet einen frommen Spruch I 

Stosst den Zapfen ausi 

Gott bewahr' das Haus \ 
Haucbend in des Hcnkels Bogen 
Sciiiesst*s mit feuerbrauncn Wogen. 

Wobltbatig ist des Fcuers Macht, 

Wenn sie der Mcnsch bezahmt, bewacht; 

Und was er bildet, was er schaffi;, 

Das dankt er dieser Himmelskraft. 

Doch furchtbar wird die Himmelskraft, 

Wenn sie der Fessel sich entratfc; 

Einhertritt auf der eignen Spnr 

Die freie Tochter der Natur. 

Wehe, wenn sie losgejusseii, 

Wachbend ohne Widerstand, 

Durch die volkbelebten Gasnen 

Walzt den ungeheuren Brand! 

Denn die Elemente hassen 

Das Gebild' der Menschenhand. 

Aus der Wolke 

Qoillt der Segen, 

Stromt der Begen, 

Aus der Wolke, ohne Wahl, 

Zuckt der Straiil! 

H5rt ihr's wimmern hoch vom Thurm? 

Das ist Sturm! 

Ifioth wie Blut 



Ist der Himmel; 

Das ist nicht des Tuges Glut ! 

Welch Getiimmel 

Strassen auf! 

Dampf wallt auf ! 

Flackernd steigt die Feuersaule, 

Durch der Strasse lange Zeile 

Wachst es fort mit Windeseile; 

Kochend, wie aus Ofens Rachen 

Gliihn die Lilfte, Balken krachen, 

Pfosten stiirzen, Fenster klirren, 

Kinder jammera, Miitter irren, 

Thiere wimmern 

Unter Triiramem! 

Alles rennet, rettet, flilchtet, 

Taghell ist die Nacht gelichtet! 

Durch der Hande lange Kette 

Um die Wette 

Fliegt der Eimer; hoch im Bogen 

Spritzen Queilen Wasserwogen. 

Heulend kommt der Sturm geflogen 

Der die Flamme brausend sucht; 

Frasselnd in die diirre Frucht 

Fallt sie, in des Speichers Ranme, 

In der Sparreu diirre Baume, 

Und als wollte sie im Wehen, 

Mit sich fort der Erde Wucht 

Reissen in gewali'ger Flucht, 

Wachst sie in des Himmels Hoben 

Riesengross! 

Hoffnungslos 

Weicht der Mensch der Gottersiarke; 

Miissig sieht er seine Werke 

Und bewuudernd untergehn. 

Leergebrannt 
Ist die Static, 

Wilder Stilrme rauhes Bette. 
In den O'len Fensterhoblen 
Wohnt das Grauen, 
Und des Himmels Wolken schauen 
Hoch hinein. 

Einen Blick 
Nach dem Grabe 
Seiner Habe 

Seudet noch der Mensch zuruck — 
Grcift frohlich dann zum Wauderstabe. 
Was Feuers Wuth ihm auch geraubt, 
Eiu bUsser Trost ist ihm gebliebcn : 
Er zahit die Hiiupter seiner Lieben, 
Und sieh! ihm fehit kein theures Haupt. 

In die Erd' ist*s aufgenommen, 
GlUcklicli ist die Form gefullt; 
Wird*8 audi schon zu Tage kommen, 
Dass cs Fleiss und Kuust vergili? 

Wenn der Guss misslang? 

Wenn die Form zersprang? 
Ach, vielleicht, indem wir hoifen. 
Hat uns Unheil schon getroffen. 

Dem dunkeln Sciiooss der beiFgen ErdQ 
Veitrauen wir der Haiide That, 
y ertraut der Samaiiu. seiw^ ^^^ 
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Uod hofift, dass sie entkeimen werde 
Zum Segen, nach des Himmels Rath. 
Noch kostlicheren Samen bergen 
Wir traurend in der Erde Schooss, 
Und hoffeD, dass er aus den Sargen 
Erblilhen soil zn fchoDerm Loos. 

Yon dem Dome, 
Schwer und bang, 
Tont die Glocke 
Grabgesang. 

Ernst begleiten ihre Tranerschlage 
Einen Wandrcr anf dem letzten Wege. 

Ach! die Gattin ist's, die theure, 
AchI es ist dietrene Mutter, 
Die der schwarze Fiirst der Schatten 
Wegfiihrt aus dem Arm des Gatten, 
Aus der zarten Kinder Scbaar, 
Die sie bliihend ihm gebar, 
Die sie an der trenen Brust 
Wuchsen sab mit Mutterlust — 
Acb I des Hauses zarte Bandc 
Sind gelost anf immerdar, 
Denn sie wohnt im Scbnttenlando, 
Die des Hauses Mutter war; 
Denn es fehlt ihr treues Walten, 
Ihre Sorge wacht nicht mehr; 
An verwaister Statte schalten 
Wird die Fremde, licbclcer. 

Bis die Glocke sich verkuhlet, 
Lasst die strenj^e Arbeit ruhn. 
Wie im Laub der Vogel spielet, 
Mag sicli Jeder giitlich thun. 

Wirikt der Sterne Licbt, 

Ledig aller Pflicht, 
Hort der Bursch* die Vesper scblagcn; 
Meister muss sich immer plagen. 

Munter fordert seine Schritte 

Fern im wilden Forst der Wandrer 

Nach der lieben Heimathbiltte. 

Biockend Ziehen heim die Schafe, 

Und der Kinder 

Bieitgestirnte, glatie Schaaren 

Kommen briillend. 

Die gewohntcn Stalle fullend. 

Schwer herein 

Schwankt der Wagen, 

Kombeladen ; 

Bunt von Farben 

Auf deu Garben 

Liegt der Rranz, 

Und das jun^e Volk der Schnitter 

Fliegtzum Tanz. 

Markt und Strassen werden stiller, 

Um des Lichts geseH'ge Flamme 

Sammeln sich die Hausbewohner, 

Und das Stadtthor scbliesst sich knarrend. 

Schwarz bedecket 

Sich die Erde ; 

Doch den sicljcrn Biirger schrecket 

Nicht die Naclit, 

Die den Boseu grasslich wecket; 

Denn das Auge des Gcsetzes wacht. 



Heil'ge Ordnung, segensreiche 
Himmelstochter, die das (Sleiche 
Frei und Icicht und freudig bindet, 
Die der Stadte Bau gegrundet. 
Die herein von deu Gretilden 
Kief den ungesell'gen Wilden, 
Eintrat in der Menschen Hiitten, 
Sie gewohnt zu sanften Sitten, 
Und das theuerste der Bande 
Wob, den Trieb zum Yaterlandel 

Tausend fleiss'ge Hande regent 
Helfen sich in munterm Bund, 
Und in feurigem Bewegen 
Werden alie Kriifte kund. 
Meister riihrt sich und Geselle 
In der Freiheit heil'gem Schutz; 
Jeder freut sich seiner Stelle, 
Bietet dem Verachter Trutz. 
Arbeit ist des Biirgers Zierde 
Segen ist der Miihe Preis; 
Elut den Konig seine Wiirde, 
Ehret uns der Hande Fleiss. 

Holder Friede, 
Susse Eintracht, 
Weilet, weilet 

Freundlich iiber dieser Stadtl 
Moge nie der Tag erscheinen, 
Wo des rauhen Kiieges Horden 
Dieses stille Thai durchtoben, 
Wo der Himmel, 
Den des Abends sanfte Rothe 
Lieblich malt, 

Von der Dorfer, von der Stadte 
Wildem Brande schrecklich strahltl 

Nun zerbrecht mir das Gebande^ 
Seine Absichc h^'s erfiillt, 
Dass sich Herz und Auge weide 
An dem woblgelungnen Bild. 
Schwingt den Hammer, schwingt. 
Bis der Mantel springt! 
Wenn die Glock* soil anferstehen, 
Muss die Form in Stiicken gehen. 

Der Meister kann die Form zerbrechen 
Mit weiser Hand, zur rechten Z^; 
Doch wehe, wenn in Flammenbiichen 
Das gliih*nde Erz sich selbst befreit! 
Blindwiithend mit des Donners Krachei 
Zersprengt es das geborstne Hans, 
Und wie aus ofinen Hollenrachen 
Speit es Verd^ben ziindend aus! 
Wo robe Krafbe sinnlos walten. 
Da kann sich kein Gebild gestalten; 
Wenn sich die Volker selbst befrein. 
Da kann die Wohlfahrt nicht gedeih'n. 

Weh', wenn sich in dem Schooss der 
Stadte 
Der Feuerzundcr still gehauft; 
Das Volk, zerreissend seine Kette, 
Zur Eigenhiilfe schrecklich greifti 
Da zoivt an der Glocke Strangen 
Der Aufruhr, dass sie heulend scballt, 
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Und, nur geweiht zu Friedensklangen, 
Die LoosuDg anstimmt zur Gewalt. 

Freiheit and Gleichheit ! hort man 
schallen: 
Der ruh'ge Burger greift zur Wehr'. 
Die Strassen fullen sich, die Hallen, 
Uud Wiirgerbanden ziehn umher. 
Pa werden Weiber zu Hyanen 
Und treiben mit Eutsetzen Scherz; 
Noch zuckend, mit des Panthers Zahiien, 
Zerreissen sie des Feindes Herz. 
Nichts Heiliges ist mehr; es loson 
Sich alle Bande frommer Scheu; 
Der Gute raumt den Platz dem Bosen, 
Und alle Laster walten freu 
Gefahrlich ist's, den Leu zu wecken, 
Verderblich ist des Tigers Zahn ; 
Jedoch der schrecklichste der Schrecken 
Das ist der Mensch in seinem Wahn. 
Weh* Denen, die dcm Ewigblinden 
Des Licbtes Himmelsfackei leihn I 
Sie strahltihmnicht; siekann nur ziinden, 

Und aschert Stadt' und Lander ein. 
Freude hat mir Gott gegebcn ! 
Sehet, wic ein goldner Stern 
Aus der Hiilse, blank und eben, 
Schalt sich der metallne Kern ! 

Von dem Helm zum Kranz 

Spielt's, wie Sonnenglanz: 
Auch des Wappeus nette 8childer 
Loben den erfahrnen Bilder. 

Herein! herein! 

GescUen alle, schlicsst den Beihen! 



Dass wir die Glocke taufend weihen: 
Ck>KCORDiA soil ihr Name seyn. 
Zur Eintracht, zu herzinnigem Vereine 
Versammle sie die liebende Gemeine. 

Und dies sey fortan ihr Beruf, 
Wozu der Meistcr sie erschuf : 
Hoch uber'm niedem Erdenleben 
Soil sie im blauen Himmelszelt, 
Die Nachbarin des Donners, schweben 
Und granzen an die Sternenwelt ; 
Soil eiue Stimme seyn von oben, 
Wie der Gestime helle Schaar, 
Die ihreu Scliopfer wandelnd loben 
Und fdhren das bekranzte Jahr. 
Nur ewigen und ernsten Dingen 
Sey ihr metallner Mund geweiht, 
Und stiindlich mit den schnellen Sehwingen 
Beriihr* im Fluge sie die Zeit. 
Dem Schicksal leihe sie die Zunge; 
Selbst herzlos, ohne Mitgefuhl, 
Begleite sie mit ihrem Schwunge 
Des Lebens wechselvolles Spiel. 
Und wie der Klang im Ohr vergehet, 
Der machtig tonend ihr entschallt: 
So lehre sie, dass nichts bcstehet, 
Dass alles Irdische verhallt. 

Jetzo mit der Kraft des Stranges 
Wiegt die Glock* mir aus der Graft, 
Dass sie in das Reich des E^langes 
Steige, in die Himmelslufb. 

Zichet, ziehet, hebt ! 

Sie bewegt sich, schwebt! 
Freude dieser Stadt bedeute, 
Friede sei ihr erst Gelaate. 



SCHILLER'S OWN OPINION ON HIS WORKS, 

Selected from Letters addressed to his Friends, 



Die Raeuber. 

* Wofern ich nicht irre, dankt Carl Moor seine Gruudlage dem Plutarch 
und Cervantes (die Episode vom ehrwUrdigen Rauber Roque), die durch den 
eigenen Geist des Dichters uach Shakespearescher Mauier (Edgar und Ed- 
mund in Lear) zu einem neuen. wahren und harmonischen Charackter unter 
sich amalgamirt sind/ 

FlESCO. 

* Es mag nun sein, dasz ich in der Zeit, wo ich den Fiasco entwarf, gewissen- 
hafter una verzagter geweseu — vielleicht aber auch, dasz ich fiir den ruhigen 
Leser, der den verworrensten Faden mit Bedacht au>eiuauderlost, mit Fleisz 
anders dichten woUte, als fiir den hingerissenen Ilorer, der augenblicklich 
geneiszen musz ; und reizender ist es nun docli, mit dem grossen Mauu in 
die Wette zu laufen, als sich von einem gestrafton Verbrecher belehren 
zu lassen.' 
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Don CASUAL^Letter to Dalherg^ June 1th, 1784. 

' Ich bin, mehr ala jemals uber mein neues Schauspiel verlegen. Woher 
ich Briefe bekomme, dringt man darauf^ ich mdchte ein groszes hisiorisches 
Stuck, vorzuglich meinen Carlos zur Hand nehmen, davon Goiter den Flan 
zu Gesicht bekommen und grosz befundeu hat. Freilich ist ein gewShn- 
liches biirgerliches StUck, wenn es auch noch so herrlich ausgefumi wird, 
in den Augen der groszen, nach auszerordentlichen Gemalden verlangenden 
Welt niemalen von der Bedeutung, wie ein kiihneres Tableau, und ein 
Stuck, ^ie dieses, erwirbt dem Dichter, und auch dem Theater dem er ange- 
h5rt, schnellem und groszem Ruhm als drei Stticke wie jenes. Yon C. C. 
erwarte ich einen emsten Rath zu meiner letzten Entschlieszung, welches 
Sujet ich wahlen soil ? Carlos wUrde nichts weniger sein als ein politisches 
Stuck — sondem eigentlich ein Familiengemalde in einem furstlichen Hause, 
und die schreckliche Situation eines Yaters, der mit seinem eignen 
Sohn so unglUcklich eifert, die schrecklichere Situation eines Sohnes, der 
bei alien Anspruchen auf das gr5szte Konigreich der Welt ohne HoffiiuDg 
liebt und endlich aufgeopfert wird, miiszten, denke ich, hdchst interessant 
ausfallen. Alles, was die Empfindungemp^rt, wiirde ich ohnehin mitgr5szter 
Sorgfalt vermeiden.* 



Die KiiireTLBR. — Letter to Komer, May 25th, 1792. 

* Oft widerfahrt es mir, dasz ich mich der Entstehungsart meiner Pro- 
ducte, auch der gelungensten, schame. Man sagt gew5hnlich, dasz der 
Dichter seines Gegenstandes voU sein miisse, wenn er schreibe. Mich 
kann oft eine einzige und nicht immer eine wichtige Seite des Gegenstandes 
einladen ihu zu bearbeiten, und erst unter der Arbeit entwickelt sich Idee 
aus Idee. Was mich antrieb, die Kunstler zu machen, ist gerade wegge- 
strichen worden, als sie fertig waren. So beim Carlos. Wie ist es nun 
mSglich, dasz bei einem so unpoetischen Yerfahren doch etwas Yor- 
treffliches ensteht? Ich glaube, es ist nicht immer die lebhafte Yorstel- 
lung seines Stoffs, sondern nur ein Bedlirfnisz nach Stof^ ein unbestimmter 
Drang nachErgieszung strebender Geftihle,wasWerke derBegeisterung erzeugi 
Das Musikalische eines Gedichts schwebt mir weit fifter vor der Seele, wenn 
ich mich hinsetze, es zu machen, als der klare Begriff yom Inhalt, Uber den 
ich oft kaum mit mir einig bin.' 

*2 Febr. Was die KUnstler heute nicht werden, werden sie nie. Es ist 
keine undankbarere Arbeit als Gedichte in Ordnung zu bringen ; ein uner- 
hSiiier Zeitaufwaud, und noch dazu ein verlorener : denn meistens kommt 
man dahin zuriick, wovou man anfangs ausging. Die erste Stimmung, worin 
es wurde, ist einmal vorbei. Ich habe den Anfang ganz weggestrichen ; f&r 
die Yerse ist's Schade, vielleicht passen sie einmal fUr ein anderes Ganze.'— 
* 6 Febr. Ich habe die KUnstler vollendet und so, dasz ich damit zufrieden 
bin. Ich musz mich selbst loben. Ich habe noch nichts so YoUendetea 
gomacht — ich babe mir aber auch noch zu nichts so viel Zeit genommen.' — 
*9 Febr. Ich habe nun die Hauptidee des Ganzen: die Yerhiillung der 
Wahrheit und Sittlichkeit in die SchSnheit, zur herrschenden und im eigent- 
lichen Yerstande zur Einheit gemacht. Es ist eine AUegorie, die ganz bin- 
durchgeht, mit nur veranderter Ansicht, die ich dem Leser von alien Seiten 

ins Gesicht spielen lasse Nun folgt aber ein ganz neues Glied, woza 

mir eine Unterredung mit Wieland Anstosz gegeben hatte, und welches dem 
Ganzen eine schone Rundung giebt. Wieland empfand es sehr unhold, das* 
die Kunst nach der bishengen Yorstellung doch nur die Dienerin einer 
h6hern Cultur sein sollte. Alles was wissenbi haftliche Cultur in sich begreift 
stellt er tief unter die Kunst, und behauptet vielmehr, das jene dieser 
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diene. Wenn ein wissenschaftliclies Ganze uber ein Ganzes der Eunst sich 
erhebe, so sei es nur in dem Falle, wenn es selbst ein Eunstwerk werde. Es 
ist sehr vieles an dieser Voratellung wahr, und fur mein Gedicht voUends 
wahr genug. Zugleich schien diese Idee schon in meinem Gedicht unent- 
wickelt zu Tiegen und nur der Heraushebung noch zu bediirfen. Dies ist nun 
seschehn. Nachdem also der Gedanke philosophisch und historisch ausge- 
liihrt ist, dasz die Eunst die wissenschaftliche und sittliche Cultur vorbereitet 
babe, so wird nun gesagt, dasz diese letztere noch nicht das Ziel sei, sondem 
nur eine zweite Stufe zu demselben ; dann erst sei die Vollendung des Men- 
schen da, wenn sich wissenschaftliche und sittliche Cultur wieder in die 
Sch5nheit aufl5se.' 



Julius und Raphael. — Letter to Edmer, November 28<A, 1791. 

* Der epische Dichter, antwortet Schiller, 28 Nov., reicht mit der Welt, die 
er in sich hat, nicht aus, er musz in keinem gemeinen Grade mit der Welt 
auszer ihm bekannt und bewandert sein. Dies ist, was mir fehlt. Freilich 
wiirde ein mehr entlegenes Zeitalter mir diesen Mangel bedecken helfen, aber 
auch das Interesse des gewahlten StofTes nothwendig schwachen. — E()nnte 
ich es mit dem iibrigen yereinigen, so wurde ein nationaler Gegen stand doch 
den Vorzug erhalten. Eein Schriftsteller, so sehr er auch an Gesinnung 
Weltbiirger sein mag, wird in der Vorstellungsart seinem Vaterlande ent- 
fliehen. Ware es auch nur die Sprache, was ihn stempelt, so ware diese 
allein genug, ihn in eine gewisse Form einzuschranken und seinem Product 
eine nationale Eigenthiimlichkeit zu geben. Wahlte er aber nun einen aus- 
wartigen Gegenstand, so wurde der Stoff mit der Darstellung immer in einem 
gewissen Widerspruche stehen, da im Gegentheil bei einem vaterlandischen 
Stofif Inhalt und Form schon in einer natUrlichen Yerwandtschaft stehen ; 
das Interesse der Nation an einem nationalen Heldengedicht wiirde dann 
doch immer auch in Betrachtung kommen, und die Leichtigkeit, dem Gegen- 
staude durch das Locale mehr Wahrheit und Leben geben. Friedrich II ist 
keiu Stoff f iir mich. Ich kann diesen Charakter nicht lieb gewinnen ; er 
begeistert micht nicht genug, die Riesenarbeit der Idealisirung an ihm vorzu- 
nehmen. Unter alien historischen Stoffeu, wo sich poetisches Interessez 
mit nationaiem und politischem noch am meisten gattet, und wo ich mich 
meiner Lieblingsideen am leichtesten entledigen kann, steht Gustav Adolph 
oben an. Gerade das, was du mir vorschlagst, bestimmt mich fiir diesen 
Stoff. Ganz gewisz ware eine solche Menschheits-geschichte der wiirdigste 
Gegenstand fiir den epischen Dichter, wenn sie irgend ein Stoff fur einen 
Dichter sein konnte. Aber da liegt eben die Schwierigkeit. Ein philoso- 
phischer Gegenstand ist schlechterdings fur die Poesie verwerflich, voUends 
fiir die, welche ihren Zweck durch Handlung erreichen soil. Hingegen, wenn 
sich ein historischer handlungsreicher Stoff findet, mit dem man diese 
philosophischen Ideen nicht nur in eine natiirliche, sondem nothwendige 
Verbindung bringen kann, so kann daraus etwas Yortreffliches werden. Die 
Geschichte der Menschheit gehOrt als unentbehrliche Episode in die Ge- 
schichte der Reformation, und diese ist mit dem dreiszigjahrigeu Eriege imzer- 
trennlich verbunden. Es kommt also bios auf den ordnenden Geist des 
Dichters an, in einem Heldengedicht, das von der Schlacht bei Leipzig bis 
zur Schlacht bei LUtzen geht, die ganze Geschichte der Menschheit ganz und 
ungezwungen, und zwar mit weit mehr Interesse zu behandeln, als wenn dies 
der Hauptstoff gewesen ware. Ich will aber darum noch nicht sagen, dasz 
ich fiir Gustav Adolph entschieden bin ; aber noch weisz ich keinen Stoff 
bei welchem sich so viele Erfordemisse zum Heldengedicht vereinigen. Es 
ist aber mSghch, dasz mir das vierte Jahrhundert oder das funfte einen noch 
interessanteren darbietet. Lasz uns ubrigens noch Sfter von dieser Materie 
handeln ; mcin Herz und meine Phantasie bediirfen es jetzt sebr, sich mit 
Innigkeit und Feuer an einen Stoff anzuschlieszen, der mir ein geistiges 
Interesse giebt.* 
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HiBiOBT.— -Xe^^ to EoTMr, At^ust 18<A, 1787. 

* An^enehm wird es dir sein zn hdren, dasz ich arbeite. Ja, endlich habe 
ioh*8 liber mich ^ewoDDen, aber nicht den Qeisterseher, eondem die Nieder- 
Hlndische Rebellion. Ich bin vol! von meiner Materie und arbeite mit Lnst 
£8 ist gleicheam mein Debut in der Geschichte, end ich habe Hoffnung, etwas 
recht Lesbares zu Stande zu bringen.' — * 22 Sept. Ich arbeite stark an der 
Kiederl&ndischen Rebelli(Mi, und mit einigem Vergniigen.' — * 19 Nov. Ich 

babe dir einige Wochen nicht geschrieben ich war wirklich zu sehr 

beschSfbigt, denn die meiste Zeit muszte ich im Streda, Grotius, Reid und 
zehn andem herumwiihlen.' — * 19 Dec. Maine Niederlandische Rebellion kanu 
ein schones Product werden ; und wahrscheiulich wird es viel thuu. AUcs 
macht mpr hier seine Gliickwunsche, dasz ich mich in die Geschichte ge- 
worfen, und am Ende bin ich ein solcher Narr, es selbst fiir verniinftig zu 
halten. Wenigstens versichere ich dir, dasz es mir ungemein viel Genusz 
bei der Arbeit giebt, und dasz auch die Idee von etwas Solidem mich dabei 
sehr unterstUtzt ; denn bis hierher war ich doch fast immer mit dem Fluch 
belastet, den die Meinung der Welt uber diese Libertinage des Geistes, die 
Dichtkunst verhangt hat.' 

* Als ich vor einigen Jahren, * sagt Schiller in der Vorrede,' Watson's Ge- 
schichte der niederlSndischen Revolution las, fUhlte ich mich dadurch in 
eine Begeisterung vei-setzt, zu welchei Staatsactionen nur seltcn erheben. 
Bei genauerer Priifung glaubte ich zu finden, dass das, was mich in diese 
Begeisterung gesetzt hatte, nicht sowohl aus dem Buche in mich Ubergegan- 
gen als vielmehr eine schnelle Wirkung meiner eignen Vorstellungskrafb ge^ 
wesen war, die dem emp&ngenen Stoff grade di6 Gestalt gegeben, worin er 
mich so vorzuglich reizte. Diese Wirkung wiinschte ich bleib^nd zu machen, 
zu vervielfAltigen, zu verstS-rken ; diese erhebenden Empfindungen wiinschte 
ich welter zu verbreiten und auch andere Antheil daran nehmen zu lassen. 
Dies gab den ersten Anlass zu dieser Geschichte, und dies ist auch mein 
ganzer Boruf sie zu schreiben.' 

Wallenstein. — Letter to Gdtke. 

' Ich las in diesen Tagen die Shakespeare'schen Stucke, die den Krieg der 
zwei Rosen abhandeln, und bin nun nach Beendigung Richard's III. mit 
einem wahren Staunen erfullt. Es ist dieses letzte StUck eine der erhaben- 
sten Tragodien, die ich kenne, und ich wiisste in diesem Augenblick nicht^ 
ob selbst ein Shakespeare'sches ihm den Rang streitig macheu kann. Die 
groBsen Schicksale, angesponnen in den hervorgehenden Stticken, sind darin 
auf eine wahrhaft grosse Weise geendigt, und nach der erhabensten Idee 
stellen sie sich nebeneinander. Dass der Stoff schon alles Weichliche^ 
Schmelzende, Weinerliche ausschliesst, kommt dieser hohen Wirkung sehr 
zu statten ; alles ist energisch darin und gross, nichts Gemeinmenschliches 
st6rt die rein asthetische Riihrung, imd es ist gleichsam die reine Form 
des Tragischfurchtbaren, was man geniesst. Eine hohe Nemesis wandelt 
durch das Stiick in alien Gestalten, man kommt nicht aus dieser Empfin- 
dung heraus, vom Anfang bis zum Ende. Zu bewundem ist's, wie der 
Dichter dem unbehiilflichen Stoff immer die poetische Ausbeute abzuge- 
winnen wusste, und wie geschickt er das reprasentirt, was sich nicht repra- 
sentiren lasst ; ich meine die Kunst, Symbole zu gebrauchen, wo die Natur 
nicht kann dargestellt werden. Eein Shakespeare'sches Stiick hat mich so 
sehr an die griechische Trag5die erinnert.' 

* 1. Dec— Es ist mir fast zu arg, wie der Wallenstein mir anschwillt, beson- 
ders jetzt, da die Jamben, obgleich sie den Auadruck verkiirzen, eine poe- 
tische Gemiithlichkeit unterbalten, die einen in's Breite treibt. Mein ei^ster 
Act ist so gross, dass ich die drei ersten Acte Ihrer Iphigenie hineinlegun 
kann, ohne ihn ganz auszufiiUen ; freilich siud die hintern Acte viel kiirzer. 
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Die Exposition verlangt Extensit&t, so wie die fortsohreitende Handlung 
von selbst auf Intensitat leitet. Es kommt mir vor, als ob mich ein gewisaer 
epischer Geist angewandelt habe, der aus der Macht Ihrer unmittelbaren 
Einwirkungen zu erklaren sein mag ; doch glaube ich nicht, dasa er dem 
Dramatischen schadet, wail er vielleicht das einzige Mittel war, diesem pro- 
saischen Stoff eine poetisclie Natiu: zu geben. Da mein erster Aot mehr 
statistisch oder statisch ist, den Zustand, welcher ist, darsteUt^ aber ihn 
eigentlich noch nicht verandert, so habe ich diesen ruhigen Anfang dazu 
benutzt, die Welt und das Allgemeine, worauf sich die iLuidlung bezieht, 
zu meinem eigentlichen Gegenstand zu machen. So erweitert sich der Geisi 
und das Gemiith des Zuhorers, und der Schwung, in den man dadurch gieioh 
anfangs versetzt wird, soil, wie ich hoffe, die ganze Handlung in der Hoha 
erhalten.' 

Maria Stuart,^ — Letters to Kbmer. 

'11. Juni. — Die Arbeit geht zwar sehr langsam, weil ich den Grund zum 
Gktnzen zu lesen habe und beim Anfang alles darauf aukommt, sich nichts zu 
verderben ; ^er ich habe gute Hoffnung, dass ich auf dem reohten Wege bin. 
— Haben Sie die GUte, mir den Aeschylus zu senden, mich verlangt wieder 
sehr nach einer griechisch-tragischen Unterhaltung.' — * 14. Juni. — JyvUa dies 
sine linea, Ich fauge schon jetzt an, mich von der eigentlich tragischen 
Qualitat meines Stoffs immer mehr zu Uberzeugen, und darunter gehort be- 
sonders, dass man die Eatastrophe gleich in den ersten Scenen sieht und, 
indem die Handlung sich davon wegzubewegen scheint, ihr immer naher una 
naher gefuhrt wird. An der Furcht des Aristoteles fehlt es also nicht und 
das Mitleid wird sich auch schon finden. — Meine Marie wird keine weiche 
Stimmung erregen, es ist meine Absicht nicht, ich will sie immer als ein 
physisches Wesen halten, und das Pathetische muss mehr als eine allgemeine 
tiefe Eiihrung als ein personlich und individuelles Mitgefuhl sein. Sie 
empfindet una erregt keine Zartlichkeit, ihr Schicksal ist nur, heftige Pa&- 
sionen zu erfahren und zu entzlinden. Bios die Amme fiihlt Z§,rtlichkeit 
fiir sie.' — * 12. Juli. — Mit meiner Arbeit geht es zwar nicht sehr schnell, aber 
doch seit einiger Zeit ohne Stillstand fort. Die n5thige Exposition des Pro- 
cesses und der Gerichtsform hat, ausserdem dass solche Dinge mir nicht 
gelaufig sind, auch eine Tendenz zur Trockenheit, die ich zwar uberwunden 
zu haben hoffe, aber doch nicht ohne viel Zeit dabei zu verlieren, und 
zu umgehn war sie nicht. Die englische Geschichte die ich seit einiger 
Zeit lese, hat den guten Einfluss, mir das englische Lokal und Wesen 
immer lebhaft vor der Imagination zu erhalten.' — *19. Juli. — ^Von der 
Marie werden Sie nicht mehr als einen Act fertig finden. Dieser Act hat 
mir deswegen viel Zeit gekostet und kostet mir noch acht Tage, weil ich den 
poetischen Kampf mit dem historischen Stoff darin bestehen musste und 
Miihe brauchte, der Phantasie eine Freiheit Uber die Geschichte zu verschaffen, 
indem ich zugleich von allem, was diese Brauchbares hat, Besitz zu nehmen 
suchte. Die folgenden Acte sollen, wie ich hofie, schneller gehen, auch sind 
sie betrachtlich kleiner.' — * 30. Juli. — Ich bio schon ganz emstlich im zweiten 
Act bei meiner koniglichen Heuchlerin. Der erste ist abgeschrieben. — Sie 
haben wohl recht, dass man sich der theoretischen Mittheilung gegen die 
Menschen lieber enthalten und hervorbringen soil. Die Empfindimg der 
meisten Menschen ist richtiger als ihr Baisonnement ; erst mit der Beflexion 
fangt der Irrthum an.* 

JuNGPRAU VON ORLEANS.— Zc«cr, November, 1801. 

* Die Jungfrau ist ein beneidenswerther Stoft fiir den Dichter, ungei§.hr wie 
die Iphigenie der Griechen. Er konnte nur so erfunden werden ; darum 
haben sich auch von jeher so viele Dichter und Dichterlinge an ihm ver- 
grift'en und versUndigt, und darum versuchte ich ihre Wiedereinsetzung in 
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die Rechte des romantisohen Zeitalters, dem sie angehSrt. Der Revisions- 
process sohien mir ebenso nOthig mit den poetischen Acten vorzunehmen, 
als jener vdrkliche, der im Jahre 1855 durcn Papst CSalixtus III. gegen die 
siindhaften zwdlf Artikel verhangt wurde. Ich hatte an&ngs dreierlei PUuie 
bei der Bearbeitung dieses Stoftes und gestattete es die Zeit und das kurze, 
dr&ngende Leben, so wUrde ich die beiden audem gleichfalls ausfuhren. Be- 
Bonders lockend war mir der Gang des Stuckes, wo ich ein treues Gtemalde 
der damaligen nichlosen Sitten, und vor allem der gedankenlosen Ausgelas- 
senheit am Uppigen Hofe des Dauphins mit den Angriffen der Englander 
und mit der Mitscblossenheit des begeisterten Madchens ganz anders con- 
trastirt hatte, als jetzt, wo ich den Dauphin nur schwachlich, und in dieser 
Schw&chlichkeit hebenswUrdig schildern durfte. Dann wlirde auch die Jo- 
hanna in Rouen verbrannt worden sein. — Qewiss, es kostete mir keinen 
Seringen Kampf, als ich mit den ersten vier Acten fast ganz fertig war, von 
er Geschichte in das romantische Feld der M5glichkeit iiberzuschreiten. 
Ich reisete deswegen um diese Zeit von Weimar nach Jena, und erst nach 
einer wochenlan^en Ableitung aller Gedanken von meinen bisherigen Arbeiteu 
kam mir der Geist und Entschluss zu derjenigen romantisohen Ausfiihrung, 
wie sie nun ist. — Dor K6nig war damals der Schutzgott des dritten Standes, 
des fiiirgers und des Landmannes, gegen den Uebermuth und die stolze 
Gewalt des Adels imd der hohen Yasallen. Darum musste er der Schaferin 
Johanna schou darum im milden Lichte eines Retters erschoinen, und ich 
glaube darin eineu Zug der weiblichen Natur getroffen zu haben, dass Jo- 
uaima, die sich das Reich als ein Abstractum gar nicht denken kann, bei 
alien ihren Anstrengimgen sich den guten, liebenswurdigen Konig nur als 
letzten Zweck dachte. Daraus dUrften mehrere Stellen, besonders in den 
Abschiedsstanzen am Schlusse des Prologs gerechtfertigt werden konnen. — 
Nennen Sie es immer eine epische Episode, die Scene mit dem Walliser 
Montgomery. Sie gehort zur Breite einer historischen StUcks, das die Eetten 
der Einheit sprengte. Wer seinen Homer kennt, weiss wohl, was mir dabei 
vorschwebte. Eben um des Alterthumlichen willen wahlte ich auch den 
Senarius des alten Trauerspiels. Dieser ist der Casur wegen ausserordent- 
lich schwer, aber auch so schon und wohlt5nend, dass es mir schwer wurde, 
zu den lahmen Fiinftiisslem zuriickzukehren. — Montgomery sollte auf alien 
Bdhnen durch ein Frauenzimmer gespielt werden. Das hartnackige Schweigen 
der Johanna, als sie vor allem Volk vor ihrem Vater der Zauberei bezUchtigt 
wird, ist in ihrer visionaren Schwarraerei vollkommen gegriindet. Dazu 
kommt die Vorstellung, sie diirfe aus Pflicht dem Vater nicht widersprechen. 
Ausser dem allgemeinen Vorurtheil der bezauberben Welt im Mittelalter, 
dem Pfaffenwitz mid Eigennutz so viel Vorschub that, wirkt beim Vater 
die gemeiue Natur, in der es Uberall liegt, bei ausserordentlichen Erschei- 
nungen lieber an ein ubermenschlich b5ises, als gutes Princip zu denken. 
Dazu ist Thibaut ein schwarzgalliger Mensch, mit dem auch Johanna friiher 
kein Wort spricht. Doch ist sie seine Tochter, und es ist psychologisch, 
dass gerade von einem solcheii Vater eine solche Seherin und Prophetin 
erzeugt werden konnte. Der Himmel entsUhnt Johanna durch dasselbe 
Zeichen, wodurch er vorher ihre Schuld bekraftigte. So wie sie es vernimmt, 
halt sie sich auf einmal wieder entsUndigt und losgesprochen. Es ist noch 
nicht genug beach tet wie von jeher der Donner das Augurium der unge- 
bildeten Sinnlichkeit war. — Der schwarze Ritter soil dazu dienen, uns mit 
einem ueuen Band an die romantische Geisterwelt zu kuiipfen, da hier 
immer zwei Welten mit einander spielen. Sollte es jemanden, der auf den 
Gang des Stiickes nur einige Aufmerksamkeit richtet, zweifelhaft sein, dass 
damit der Geist des kurz vorher verschiedenen Talbot gemeint sei, der 
ja als Atheist der Holle angehort ^ Immer sind die Menschen, wenn sie auf 
der hochsten Spitze stand en, ihrem Fall am uachsten gewesen. Das wider- 
fahrt von dieser Scene an auch der Johanna. Die Juugfi-au muss, da sie ein 
Wort spricht, das die Nemesis beleidigt, und wobei sie ihren Auftrag vom 
Himmel weit iiberschreitet : " nicht aus den Handen leg* ich dieses Scnwert, 
als bis das stolze England untei*geht,*' — fiir solchen Uebermuth nothwendig 
btissen. Die Strafe folgt ihr in der Verliebung auf dem Fusse nach. Sie 
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begehrt mit Geistem zii streiten — ein neuer Frevel g^en die heilige Scheu. 
Sine einzige BerlihruDg des Geistes lahmt sie. Menr wollt' ich dadurch 
nicht ausdriicken noch motiviren. Am Ende ist doch der ganze Handel mit 
dieser Verliebung, woran sich so viele argern, nur eine Priifung. Nur die 
gepriifte Tugend — man erkundige sich nach jenem papstlichen Process von 
einer Heiligsprechung — erhalt die kanonisirende Palme.* 

Braut von Messina.— Z«««r to Korner, March 28«A, 1803. 

* Vor neun Tagen ist die Braut von Messina hier zum ersten Mai gegeben 
und vorgestern wiederholt wordeu. Der Eindruck war bedeutend und unge- 
wdhnlich stark ; auch imponirte es dem jiingern Theil des Publikums so 
sebr, dass man mir nach dem Stuck am Schauspielhaus ein Yivat brachte, 
welches man sich sonst hier noch niemals herausnahm. Ueber den Choi 
und das vorwaltend Lyrische sind die Stimmen natiirlich sehr getheilt, da 
noch ein grosser Theil des ganzen deutschen Publikums seine prosaischen 
Begriffe von dem Natiirlichen in einem Dichterwerk nicht ablegen kann. 
Was mich selbst betrifit, so kann ich wohl sagen, dass ich in der vorstellung 
der Braut von Messina zum ersten Mai den Eindruck einer wahren Trag5die 
bekam. Der Chor hielt das Ganze treMch zusammen, und ein hoher, furcht- 
barer Ernst waltete durch die ganze Handlung. G5the ist es auch so ergan- 
gen; er meint, der theatraUsche Boden ware durch diese Erscheinung za 
etwas H3hei*em eingeweiht worden.' 



WiLHBLM Hessl.— Letter to Humboldt, 

* 18. August 1803 — ^Wilhelm Tell ist jetzt, was mich beschaftigt, aber dieser 
Stoff ist sehr widerstrebend und kostet mir grosse Miihe ; da er aber sonst 
grossen Keiz hat und sich durch seine Yolksmassigkeit so sehr zum Theater 
empfiehlt, so lasse ich mir die Arbeit nicht verdriessen, ihn endlich noch zu 
uberwaitigen.' — * An Korner, 12. Sept. — Dass meine Arbeit es ist, die mich 
am Schreiben gehindert, hast du worn errathen, aber deswegen ist noch nicht 
viel zu Tage gefSrdert worden, well ich leider mit einem verwiinschten Stoff 
zu kampfen habe, der mich bald anzieht, bald abst5sst. Es ist der Tell, an 
dem ich arbeite, und ich bitte dich, wenn du mir einige gute Schriffcen Uber 
die Schweiz weisst, sie mir zu nennen. Ich bin gen()thigt viel dariiber zu 
lesen, weil das Lokale an diesem Stoff so viel bedeutet, und ich m5chte geme 
BO viel mdglich 5rtliche Motive nehmen. Wenn mir die Gdtter gUnstig sind, 
das auszuf^hren, was ich im Kopf habe, so soil es ein machtiges Dine werden, 
und die BUhnen von Deutschland erschiittem.' — * 7. Nov. — Ich bin jetzt 
ziemlich in meinem Stlick und weiss darum von der librigen Welt wenig. 
Es ist von der Idee zur Erfiillung ein solcher Hyatus, dass man wie eine 
arme Seele im Fegefeuer leidet, bis man den Berg uberstiegen hat.' — * 4. Ja- 
nuar 1808. — Mein Stiick nimmt mir den ganzen Kopf ein, und mm fUhrt mir 
der Damon noch die franzosische Philosophic (Fr. v. Stael) hierher, die unter 
aUen lebendigen Wesen, die mir noch vorgekommen, das beweghchste, streit- 
fertigste und redseligste ist.' 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 



At the very time when Germany's most gifted sons, of whose 
genius I have been endeavouring to give a few sketches, were 
laying the foundations of their own imperishable monuments, great 
political events had taken place in Fiance. Germany heard the 
raging thunder, and saw the lurid flash from the distance ; the 
reverberation startled at first even our Professors; but they soon 
resumed that placid, prosy equilibrium, apparently so congenial 
to our Teutonic nature. 

We again began to cultivate philosophy, the * Veilcken/ music, 
and singing; for though of a somewhat tearful disposition, we 
always, under any circumstances, manage to sing. But, to be just, 
we did something; we created the theories, by which other nations 
profited practically; and that is some consolation to a disinterested 
people like ourselves. 

Kant's new tenets, enthusiastically interpreted by that first-rate 
critical periodical, the 'Jena Literary Gazette' had reacted on many 
a kindred mind throughout Germany. But there is no finality in 
mental affairs. Ideas generate ideas, and metaphysics are, above all, 
imbued with an antidotal character. It should be so, the mind should 
remain unfettered; and, if abandoning its sphere, if soaring beyond 
the finite, it is sure to be arrested by that eternal boundary which 
Providence has wisely placed between himself and the presumption 
of Man. 

Kant, in his tenets, had aimed at producing a union between 
philosophy and science. His followers endeavoured to invest meta- 
physics with a poetical garb, and give it an ideal, romantic form. 
They pointed out a figure standing on a lofty pedestal, erected 
on a foreign soil, a halo encircling its mighty brow, but darkness 
and gloom surrounding it. * Here is the sphere,' they exclaimed, 
* associated with everything lofty, hallowed by time, and impressed 
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by tradition into the human heart !* They set to work, resuscitated 
chivalry, that beautiful age of heroism, love, devotion, and made us 
again behold the steel-clad knights of the past on their prancing 
chargers, and the graceful figures of lovely dames inciting their 
swains to the accomplishing of lofty deeds. We were led to the 
solitude of primeval, sacred forests, where among dark green 
leaves, we discovered by the tinted twilight, beautiful golden- 
haired fairies, issuing from the wild-flowers of their solitary abode. 

We saw : 

'*Die zarten Bliithen keimcn, 
Und wio aus sich selbst erwachen 
So wie Kinder aus den Traumen 
Uns entgegen lieblich lachen." 

Of all those scenes, so well depicted by the writers of the school, 
called Romantic, of their followers and antagonists, of that host 
of classical and contemporaneous writers, whatever be the branch 
of literature in which they distinguished themselves, I shall, if 
spared, speak in the second and last portion of my * Survey.* 

Meanwhile I recommend the present to the reader's kind 
indulgence. May it prove useful to them. 
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by Mnrj Howitt, Anno Mary Howitt. 
Fiuicjs Bennoah, elc. Edited b; Uaut 
Howii-F- 4lo, oFoffantTy bcpuod lu cloth, 
1S>. : or, in ftnpjbalhBC binding, £1 Is. 
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Vol.ill., pp. IW; VoL HI., pp.231 £1 
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Ruaaia, Littlo Tartary, the Crimea. Ar- to the prBiput lime, by J. E. Hivif- 

taenla. Aasyria, Syria, tha Holy land, >t»im, P.R.G.S. In damy Sm., with a 

oriftinal on oppoaita p»gw«. ByDr.A. ii' n, , , 
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Q Drawing? by 
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pany. In nine vols. 4to, with an Atlas 
in folio. (Dedieatedt by permitgUm, to 
Her Majesty). Vol. I. and folio atlas, 
Vol. II. and atlas, each £4 4s. 

Seyd (Ernest). Calttormia and its 
i&»ox7BCBS. A Work for the Merchant, 



the Capitalist, and the Emififrant. 8vo 
cloth, plates, 8s. 6d. 

Ware. Sketches of Etiropean Capi- 
tals. By William Ware, Author of 
*'Zenobia; or. Letters from Psdmyra," 
"Aurelian/* &c. 8yo. Pp. 124, Is. 1851. 



Memoirs, Politics, History, etc. 



Address of the Assembled 
States of Schleswler to His 
M fUestythe Klngrof Denmark. 

8vo. Pp. 32, is. IStfl. 

Administration (the) of the 
Confederate States. Correspon- 
dence between Hon. J. A. Campbell 
and Hon. W. H. Seward, all of which 
was laid before the Provisional Con- 
gress, on Saturday, by President 
Davis. 8vo. Pp. 8, sewed. Is. 1861. 

Americans (the) Defended. By 

an American. Being a Letter to one 
of bis Countrymen in Europe, in an- 
swer to inquiries concerning the late 
imputations of dishonour upon the 
United States. 8vo. Pp. 88, sewed. Is. 
1844. 
Austria, and her Position 
with regard to Hunsary and 
Europe. An Addi ess to the English 
Press. By a Hxfnoarl^n. 8vo. Pp. 
32, sewed. Is. 1861. 

Bell. The English in India. Letters 
from Nagpore, written in 1867-8. By 
Captain Evans Bell. Post 8vo. I^. 
02, cloth. 48. 18A9. 

BeiOamln. Speech ot Hon. J. P. 
Benjamin, of Louisiana, on the lUght 
of Secession, delivered in the Senate of 
the United States, Deo. Sist, 1860. 
Royal 8vo. Pp. 16, sewed. Is. 

Blcknell. In the Track of the Gari- 
baldians through Italy and Sicily. 
By Algernon Sidney Bioknell. Cr. 
8vo. Pp. zx. and 844, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
1861. 

Blind. An Outline of the State of 
Things in Schleswig-Holbtein. By 
Karl Blind. 8vo. . Pp. 16. sewed. 1862. 
6d. 

Bunsen. Memoir on the Constitu- 
tional Rights of the Duchies of 
ScHLESwio AND Hoi^TEiN, presented to 
Viscount Palmerston, by Chevalier 
Bunsen, on the 8th of Apri,, 1848. With 
a Postscript of the 15th of April. Pub- 
lished wiUi M. de Gruner's Essay, on 
the Danish Question, and all the official 
Documents, by Otto Von Wenkstem. 
Illustrated by a Map of the Two 
Duchies. 8vo. Pp. 166, sewed. 1848. 
2s. 6d. 



Chapman. Remarks on the Legal 
Basis REQUIRED by Irrigation in In- 
DLA.. By John Chapman. 8vo. Pp. 20. 
Is. 1854. 



— Indian Political Reform. 

Being Brief Hints, together with a 
Plan for the Improvement of the Con- 
stituency of the East India Company, 
and the Promotion of Public Works. 
By John Chapman. Pp. 36, doth. Is. 
1858. 



■ Baroda and Bombay ; their 

Political Morality. A Narrative drawn 
from the Papers laid before Parliament 
in relation to the Removal of Lieut-Col. 
Outram, C.B., from the Office of Resi- 
dent at the Court of the G^kwar. 
With Explanatory Notes, and Remarks 
on the Letter of L. R Reid, Esq., to 
the Editor of the J)aUy News, By 
J. Chapman. 8vo. Pp. iv. and 174. 
sewed, 3s. 1853. 

■ The Cotton and Commerce 

OF India, considered in relation to the 
Interests of Great Britain : with Re- 
marks on Railway Communication in 
Bombay Presidency. By John Chap- 
man, Founder of the Great India Pe- 
ninsula Railway Company. 8vo. Pp. 
xvii. and 412, doth. Is. 1851. 

GlTlllzatlon In Hungary : Seven 

Answers to the Seven Letters ad- 
dressed by M. Barth de Szeicere, late 
Minister of the Interior in Hungary, to 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. for Roch- 
dale. By a HuNGARL&N. 12mo., Pp. 
xii. and 232. 6s. 

Clayton and Bnlwer Conven- 
tion, OF THE I 9th April, 1850, be- 
tween THE British and American 
Governments, oonc'erning Central 
America. 8vo. Pp. 64, Is. 1856. 

Colecclon de Doeumentos inedi- 
tos rdativos al Descubrimiento y & la 
Historia de las Floridas. Los ha dado 
& lus el Senor Don Buckingham Smith, 
Begun los manuscritos de Madrid y Se- 
viUa. Tome primero, foho, pp. 216, 
con retrato del Bey D. Fernando V. 
288. 
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tator uid lalanmtcr to Her Kiieatj'a 
Supmna Coin, wid Mewbar of tha 
BombBy AaBoclstJoii. Fuhliihsd in 
England at the request of tho Bombay 
AnKnUtlaa, Sro. Fp. Tlli. Bad %, 
sewed, U. iBSS. 
Gernuuiy and Italy. Answer t« 
"■Mini's "Italy nnd dormimy." By 

D*l«TO^ De BEHQ. rUld L. BPCBEB. 

1. Fp. id, Hwad, Is. ISSI. 
Herbert. Tbe Sakitabv Conditioii or 



FeakcbobEsbwhdI 6d. 

et pr^c^ddB d'uiae pn^fOoe. par A. Her 

meDt«e, de bnit LtUtm de Pierre Ul. 
6t d'uiie I^ett™ da Catherine II, ai 
Comte Foniatoweky. Eto. Fp. iri. ani 



CATSIRt^I 11., written by Henelt. 
mtb a Fraface by A. Uerzbk. Trans- 
lated ttma the Freneh. 13mo. clntb. 

AnTjsay. 'Bj- Thohas Wkhtwohth 
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BuBJEais. By F. W. Nbwiub. 
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flpruner'B (Dr. Kabi, Vos) Hibtobioo- 
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th; br th* Tmulator. 8to, cloth. 

lOOH or THE Old TcvriMBIT. Including 
the BibliD>] Childee, rrom (he LoUu. 
By BswUD RoBiiTKiK. EUthSdiUon. 
Sto, oloth. £1 fii. 

nuenuuui'i Btuui aEuuHut. Tmiu- 
lated from the German by Enoch UuT- 
annmi. 8n>, doth. las. 

Abn'i (Dt.F.) ITew, FraoUoal, sndEa^ 
UBthod of Lea rnin g the Tjatln Lon- 
guage. [/« UU PiMi 

Harlineaa (Aleibt. Ph. d. 

OiJ.«Kno«pr. BoingaPro 

hlUUon of the Prlncdplea 
Onimauir. Ilmo, cloth. 

Kendrlek (AuhilC.) Qrii 

TKXtw. A ProgremlT- "-■■ 
thePrhicipleaoJthel 



High Sohoohl and CoUens. 
from the Obttowi by B. 1 
■od S. H. Tatlob. four 
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Catalogue of Important Works, 



KtUlBCr (I>B- fUPH). Ak Elkiubvtary 
Oraxmab of tbc Qrkkk Lamouaok. 
Translated by Samuel U. Taylok. Oue 
ToL Thirteenth edition. 8vo, doth. 9fl. 

Modern Qreek. 

^Cltofll <T)r. G. C.) 8BI.BGTION8 FROM 

MoDEur Greek Writkrs. in Proeeand 
Poetry. WithNotaa. 8vo, cloth. 60. 

Boptaocles (E. A.) Romaic or Modern 
Greek Grammar. Svo, half-bound. 
78. 6d. 

Italian. 

AllB*8(Dr. F.) New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the Italian Lan- 
guage. First and Second Course. One 
vol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 



Key to ditto.. I2mo. Is. 



Biilltaoiise (John). New Rnoubh and 
Italian Pronoumcino and Explana- 
TORT Dictionary. XtA. I. Kui$lish< 
Italian. Vol. II. Italian-English. Two 
Tols. square Svo, cloth, onmge edges. 
14s. 

— — — DlALOOHI InOLEBI ED ITA- 
LIAN!. 18mo, cloth. 2s. 

Cameiinl (E.) L'Eoo Italtano ; a 
Practical Guide to Italian Contrr- 
BATioN. With a Vocabulary. 12mo. ol, 
4a. 6d. 

German. 

Atall*8(I>r. F.) New, Practical and Easy 
Method of Learning the G^MrmaU Lan- 
guage. First and Second Course. 
Bound in one vol., 12mo, cloth. 3s. 

— — Practical Grammar of the 

Gterman Language (intended as a s>e- 

auel to the foregoing Work), with a 
Grammatical Index and a Glossary of 
all the German Words occurring in the 
Work. l2mo, doth. 4s. tkl. 

— Key to ditto. 12mo, doth. 



l8.6d. 



— — : — — Manual of German and 

English Conversations, or Vade Mecum 
for English TraveUen^. 12ino^ cloth. 
28. 6d. 

Poetry of Germany. A 



Selection from tho most celebrated 
Poets. 12mo. sewed. Ss. 

Trflbner's Sbries of German Plays, 

rOR tiTUDEMTS OF THB GbRMAW LAN- 

OUAOE. With Grammatical and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By F. Weinmann, 
German Master to the Royal Institu- 
tion School, Liverpool, and G. Z^meb- 
MANN, Teacher of Modem Lan- 
guages. No. I. Der Vetter, Comedy in 
three Acts, by Roderick Benedix. 

[Inthe Pre$», 

OeMsehlaiTcr's German-Enqlish 

AND ENOLISH-GeRMAN PoOKBT DICTION- 
ARY. With a Pronunciation of the 
Ctorman Part in English Characters. 
24mo, roan. 4s. 



WalAram (Ludwio.) Tbe German 
Echo. A Faithful Mirror of German 
Everv-day Conversation. With a Vo- 
cabulary by Henry Skelton. 12mo, 
cloth. 3s. 

French. 

Alm*8 (Dr. F.) New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the French Lan- 
guage. In Two Courses, 12mo, sold 
separately, at Is. 6d. each. 

The Two Courses, in 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, price 8s. 

- Manual of French and 

English Conversation. 12mo. cloth. 
2s. 0d. 

I«6Bmil'8 (L.) Materials for Trans- 
lating from English in ro French ; 
being a Short Essay on Translation, 
followed 'y a Graduated Selection in 
Prose and Verse, from the best English 
Authors. 12mo, cloth, price 48. 

Pruston (F. de La.) Echo Fran^ats. 
A Practical Gtdde to French Conversa- 
tion. With Vocabulary. 12mo, doth. 

88. 

Hilircilt'8 Imfroyed French and Eng- 
lish and English and French Pocket 
Dictionary. 24mo, doth. 3s. 6d. 

Van Laan. Lemons Gradcei» de Tra- 
duction bt de Lecture ; or. Graduated 
Lessons in Translation and Reading, 
with Biographical Sketchesv Annexa- 
tions on Uist<»ry, Geography, Synonym 
and Stvle. and a Dictionary of Word 
and laioms. By Henry Van Laun. 
i2mo. Pp. Yi. aiMl476. 6s. 18t^2. 

Russian. 

Caraet (Julius). A Manual of Rus- 
sian AND English Conyersation- 
ISino. 38. fid. 

Relir (Ch. Ph.) Little Manual of 
THE Russian Language. 12mo, sewed . 
28. 6d. 

Dutch. 

Ahnu A Concise Grammar of the 
Dutch Language; with a Selection 
firom the best Authors, iu Prose and 
Poetry. By Dr. F. Ahn. Translated 
from the Tenth Original German Edi- 
tion, and remodelled for tho use of 
Eniflish Students. By Henry Van 
Laun. 12mo. 1^. 170, oloUi, da. 6dv 

Portuguese. 

A mietleal Granmar mi Par- 
ta^iieseanil Envitsfr, exhibiting 
in a Series of Exercises, in Double 
Translation, tbe Idiomatio Structure of 
both Languages, as now written and 
spoken. Adapted to Ollendorff's Sys- 
tem by tbe Bev. Alexander J. D. 
D'Orsey, of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and Pr»f<$S8or of the Eng- 
lish Language in that University. In 
one YoL 12mo, doth, boards. 78. 



TrUbner d: Co,, 60, Paternoster Bow. 
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Colloquial Portuguese, or The 

Words and Phrases or Bvery-Day 
Lire. Compiled firom Diotatkm and 
Couversation, for the use of English 
Tourists and Viedtors in Portugal, The 
Brazils, Madeira, and the Asores. 
With a Brief Collection of Bpistolaiy 
Phrases. Second edition, oonsideral^y 
enlarged and improved. In one yoI. 
12mo, cleth, boards. 3s. 6d. 

Spanish. 

Aim (Dr. P.) A Nbw Praotioal and 
East Method of Learning the Spa- 
nish Lanquaqe. Post 8vo. [In tJu Prtu 

Key to ditto. Post 8vo. 
[IntMPrm 



sewed. 



Cadena (Mariavo Velasquez db la). 
A.v Easy Introduction to Spanish 
Conversation: containing all that is 
necessary to make a rapid progress in 
it ; partiouiarty designed for those who 
have little time to study, or are their 
own instructors. ISmo. Pp.l60,oloth.2s. 

A New Spanish Rbadbr; 



consisting of Passages from the most 
approvedAuthors in Prose and Verse. 
With a copious Vocabulary. (Sequel to 
the Spanish Qrammar upon the Ollen- 
dorff Method. 8vo.Pp.d62,cloth.6s.6d. 

————— A DiOTXONABT OF THB SPA- 
NISH AND English Lanouaobs. Fbrthe 
use of young Learners and Travellers. 
In Two Pa? ts. I. Spanish-English ; II. 
English-Spanish. Crown 8vo. Pp. 860, 
roan. 10s. 6d. 

Cadena (Ramor Palbnzubla y Juan 
DE la C). Mbtooo para aprbni>er a 

LEKR, ESCRIBIR Y HABLAR BL InOLXS, 

s^fun el sistema de OllendarE Con un 



tratado de Pronunoiadon al nrineipioy 
7 un Aptfndice importante ai fin, oue 
sirve de oomplemento tk la obra. Un 
tome en 8vo. de MO ptfginay. 19b. 

Cadena. Cla^e al mismo. En 8vo. 6s. 

Hartsenbuseii (J. E.) and 



IK (H.) Ecx> HB Madrid : a Prac- 
tical Guide to Spanish Conversation. 
Post 8vo. Pp. 240, ok>th. 6s. 

Korentln (M. de). a Sketch on the 

COMPARATIVB BBAUTIESOFTHE FaENOH 

AND Spanish Lanouaobs. Part I., 8vo, 
pp. 38, sewed. Is. 6d. Fart II., 8vo, 
pp. 60, sewed, 2s 

Velasquez and Slmonne. a New 

Method to Read, Write, and Speak 
the Spanish Lanouaqe. Adapted to 
Ollendorff's System. PostSvo. Fp.SftS, 
doth. 6s. 

Kby to ditto. Post 8vo. Pp. 



174, cloth. 4s 



Aim's (Dr. F.) German Commbbcial 
Lbttba-Wbitbr, with ExplanaUnry In- 
troductions in English, and an Index 
of Words in French and English. 12mo, 
cloth, price 48. 6d. 



— — Frbnck ComcEBCiAL Lbt- 
ter-Writbr, on the same Plan. 12mo, 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

Spanish do. 

Italian do. 



r/n 

[in 



ihePreu 
tiuFrui 

liCTy (Matthias). Thb History of 
Shorthand Writino ; to which is ap- 
pended the System used by the Author, 
cr. 8vo, cloth, fis. 

Taylor's System of Shorthand 

Writino. Edited by Mathias Levy. 
Grown 8vo. Pp. 16, and three plates, 
stiff cover, Ib. 6d. 1863. 



Thwlogy. 



American Btlile Union. Reyisbd 
Version of the Holy S<»tiPTURES. vis.: 

Book of Job. The common English 
Version, the Hebrew Text^ and the 
Revised Version. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By T. J. Conant. 
4to. Pp. XXX., and 166. 7s. 6d. 

(Gospel by Mattbbw. The Common 
English. Version and the Received 
Greek Text ; vrith a Revised Version, 
and Critical and Philological Notes. 
By T. J. CoNANT, D.D. Pp. XL. and 
172. With an Appbkdix on the 
Meaning and Use of Baptizein. Pp. 
106. 4to. 8s. 

Gospel aocordxvo to Mark. Trans* 
lated from the Greek, on the Basis of 
the Common Eni^lish Version, with 
Notes. 4to. Pp. VI. and 134. 6s. 



Gospel by John. Pitto. 4to. Pp.xv.. 
. and 172. 5s. 
Acts of the Apostles. Ditto. 4to. 

Pp. IV. and 224. 6s. 
Epistle to the Bphbsians. Ditto. 4to. 

Pp. Yi. and 40. 3s. 6d. 
Epistles of Paul to thb Thbssalo- 

NiANs. Ditto. 4to. Pp.YUi. and74. 

48. 6d. 
ilpisTLBS OF Paul to Timothy and 

Titus. Ditto. 4to. Pp. vi. and 78. 

2s. 6d. 
Epistle of Paul to PHiLBMON.Ditto.4to. 

sewed. Pp. 404 Is. 6d. 12mo. doth, 2s. 
Epistlb to thb Hbbrbws. Pp. TV. and 

90. 4to. 4s. 
Second Epistle of Pbtbb, Bpistlbs of 

John and Judb and the Revela- 
tion. Ditto. 4to. Pp. 254. 5s. 



Catalogvt of Important Worlt. 



The TmFoiuLiTTn or ma 

ESTABUBUXD ClttrBOa ■• thgj UTS ud 

M theT mlAfat be; oolLeoled ttoni 
MitbBDtlsPubllcBectnd*. ByWiLUiM 



Bible. i^B H 

UOKI, 1 

ud Du'TotldiAir"EdiHsd by tiiVltaT 

WS3-4, I 
CSBiVfeClI. NevREi.ioioCBTnosai 
By DOUQL4S CutPBKu - - 
xU, Olid i2bt cloth. 18i 









Pp. 10*. S 



or " Popular ChrtiBiml^ ," 



Fnltan. TaiFjif 



ISmo. Pp. 1D8[ doth, limp. IMS. Ii. fid.' 
GeiTlnus. Thk HiSBiOK or the Geb. 



listed from Che 






■cnnell The Bihi,v Ce 
Chancier ol GhtiUiuiity 



iCldtj or tJiB Did 
e ItsT. Dh. Giles, 
Hia Chriatl College, 



of the cuvumcDt 

^SKffamo. Pp.i; 



■T unaPhUDSophy. By Hiii 



ColtBRo, Id l»fi-lI-U-19. Pp. n.l2iiiii 






BlmhuCAkenttieleHdlnuliiUiiitoiitdiedlEtG- 
Udd In wbldhfe ibDvt Imk. 
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a tone of gentle kindliness, may let his heart 
open to IT ceive all that part (the main part) of 
Mr. Hant*s religion, whieh is, m truth, the purest 
Christianity."— JIlMunuier. 

Mann. A Few Thoughts fob a Touno 
Man. a Lecture delivered before the 
Boston Mercantile Library Association, 
on its 89th Anniversary. By Horace 
MAifN, First Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. Second 
Edition. Pp. 66, Itimo., sewed, 6d. 

Newman. A History of ths He- 
brew Monarchy from the Administra- 
tion of Samuel to the Babylonish 
Captivity. By Francis William New- 
man, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Author of "The Soul ; its 
Sorrows and Aspirations," etc. Second 
Edition. 88. 6d. 

Parker. Ten Sermons on Bblioion. 
By Theodore Parker. Post 8vo. cloth. 

8s. 

CJowTKirrs : 
I. Of Piety, and tiie relation thereof to 
Manly Xdft!. • 

n. Of Truth and the Intellect. 
III. Of Justice and the Consoienoe. 
lY . Of Love and the Aflbctions. 
V. Of Conscious Religion and the Soul. 
YI. Of Conscious religion as a Source of 
Strength. 
Yn. Of Conscious Religion as a Source of Joy. 
YIIL Of the Culture of the Religious Powers. 
IX. OfConventional and Natural Sacraments. 

X. Of Communion with God. 
" We feel that in borrowing largely firom his 
(Parker's) pages to enrich our columns, we are 
earning the reader*^ gratitude."— Xeoder. 



Parker. Bread Cast upon the Wa- 
ters. By SowKRs of Tbouobt for 
the Future. With four Senn(ms by 
Theodore Parker. 12mo. Pp. 10^ 
sewed. Is. 1860. 

— Theodore Parker's Bx- 

PERIENOB AS A MINISTER, wlth SOmC 

aooount of his Early Life and Educa- 
tion ior the Ministry. Third thousand, 
12mo. Pp. 80, sewed. Is. 1860. 

The Public Function of 



Theism, Atheism, and the 

Popular Theo looy. Sermons by Theo- 
dore Parker, author of •' A Discourse 
of Matters pertaining to Religion." etc. 
A portrait of the author engraved on 
steel is prefixed. Price Os. 

The aim of this work is defined by its 
author at the beginning of the £zst 
Discourse as follows: — •* I propose to 
speak of Atheism, of the Popular Theo- 
logy, and of pure Theism. Of each first, 
as a Theory of the Universe, and then 
as a Pr inciple of Practical Life ; first as 
Speculative Philosophy, then as Prac- 
tical Ethics.'* 

** To real thinkers and to the ministers of tfie 
Christian gospel, we emfAiatiealiy say— Read 
them. (Parker's book*) and reflect on them . . . 
there are glorious bursts of eloquence, flashings 
of true g»mun."—Noneo^f^lrmiat. 

** Compared with the sermons which issue ftom 
the malorit V of pulpits, this volume is a treasure 
of wisdom and beauty."— JCecMter. 

** The method of these discourses is practical, 
addressing their argument to common sense. 
Atheism and the popular theology are exhiMted 
in their repulsive relations to common life, while 
from the better ooneeption of divine things, of 
which the writer is the chief apostle* there is 
shown to arise, in natural development, the tran- 
quil security of religious trusU guidance, and 
comfort in all social duty, and the clear hope of 
the world to come."— fTeseminster Jtevtnp. 



Woman. A Sermon preached at the 
Music Hall March 27, 1853. Bv 
Theodore Parker. Post Svo., sewed, 
Is. 1855. 

Frlavlx. Questioneb Mosaioa, or 
the First Part of the Book of Genesis, 
compared with the remains of Ancient 
Religions. By Osmond De Bbauvoir 
Priaulx. Second edition, corrected 
and enlarged. 8vo. Pp. vii. and 548, 
cloth. 1854. 12s. 

Hlpley (Henry J., Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties in Newton 
Theological Institute). Saored Rheto- 
ric; or, Composition and Delivery of 
Sermons. To which are added. Hints 
ON Extemporaneous Preachino. By 
Henrt Ware, Jun., D.D. Pp. 234. 
12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Simonldes (Conbtantine, Ph. D.) 
Fac-similes of Certain Portions of 
THE Gospel of St. Matthew, and of 
the Epistles of St. James and St. 
JuDE, Written on Papyrus in the First 
Century, and preserved in the Egyptian 
Museum of Joseph Mayer, Esq., Liver- 
pool ; with a Portrait of St. Matthew, 
from a firesco Painting at Mount Athos. 
Edited and Illustrated, with Notes and 
HistorioJ and literary Prolegomena, 
containing confirmatory Fac-similes of 
the same portions of &>ly Scripture, 
from Papyri and Parchment MSS. in 
the Monasteries of Mount Athos, of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, of St. Sahha, 
in Palestine, and other sources. Folio. 
4£'ili8.6d. 

Taylcr. A Retrospect or the Reli- 
oious Life or England ; or, the Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By 
J. J. Tatlbr, B.A. New Revised Edi- 
tion. Large post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

** This work is written in a chastely beantUiil 
style, maniDests extensive reading and carefbl 
research, is ftill of thought, and oeddedly ori- 
ginal in its character li is marked also by tite 
modesty wliich usually characterises true merit." 
—Tnqutrer. 

** Mr. Tayler is actuated by no sectarian bias, 
and we heartily thank him tor this addition to 
our religiotis luerature.**— Wettminster Review. 

" It is not often onr good fbrtune to meet with 
a book so well conceived, so well written and so 
instructive as this. The various phases of the 
national mind, described with the eleamess and 
fbrce of Mr. Tayler.fiiTniah inexhaustible mate- 
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-^^toaMtbnUclantDindiiMm prmMa 
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nr HtlULTUN Tbuh. Foel 



XweMTiflTe Years' Conalct In 
tke Ckwrch, MtAIM KemcilT, 

ISmo. Pp. TUk.aarlTI), wwed. .IBM. 



Philosophy. 

AnEXpfraltlCtniif BplrltDallinij imin ihi mttii ida tcaib, which ui ihur 
Roriewof lhB'-8piritaaIMi™iM," ^ffii Si'" 4l7t".i'"' udf^dfT'' 

)|ul With IntroducUnD. NoUa, Knd lh>l Rt-e U I l&Jm, fyr iCo iswl iibj'E mlrimui 



Appendix. Bj Sobt^lo. 
Atklnsou and Martlneui 

AND DlVBlOPUKVf. Bv HtSOlT 
TINRXn, PMt 8TO. Pp. 111. I 

oloth. IMl. ea. 

liiiiwlcdaiDauliifRiwrerpUi Anyrbrm 
■pita of all llut wft lu«e —Id^thCT ii 

)!. IniUi ii lUftn which hi 



dlMgit.bmtftw hMil i&itan™*ihlB to dm J the 
UsEVEhKn whBtevFr rew;itk>ii t5rv m^^ hATB 

pmnm which chuieurUe ihtm, udl^hE 
Hetrly rend b; all tbuM who itppredftta Ihe 
volui: itf the MHrt]on.lLiit •VatoTtiper ttodjcf 
DLBuVrndii mim,' The rODgc nr reodliM vfilch 
the]- cmbudy U no Ich ulcmlvc Ihmn Sa iln- 
ctirty u sell u diplh of thuu|ht mnd Eamen- 



TFtilSftHipolek. 

AwBi I nind ; or. a Toica (tam tba 
G&dgas. Bain? s Solntlim ol Chs Cmis 
" ' "^--"--itj, Bj 



. Pp. I 






Baconl, Fnuirtael, 

BIB SEUMOFlEa FlDVI-K' 



CluuLiun^. . 



laloguB LAlinuB. 
E CATTcnisM or PoatrrvE 



I. LArg« poEit Sfo. c 



: of DompluUy iDd undkllrv, bfitdjiniiLK 
□H mttflly A i^cliinBdtA Df KSeiti^c fu-La, 



iphV^ «id iJCOHiuaitlhiuli ftidf hi whml cut 
^fipntit hi Umu iL podliTB phOoKpby.''" 
^^^cwuldrntlugnhBRUiii tobepUcfDl 
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ousln (VioTOB). 

UHdsntandiBg, uiillD*ddiCioiuil pie 
Tni»lat«d from tha Frannh. wllh 
lateoduEtiou ud Notu. by CUJBB 8. 
Hehbt, D.D. Fourth improied edUlon, 
TfiTJoed ucording to tha Aothor'B Uot 



Tm PmLoeopHY o 



pid itAn tba«. aej . « Ai]i of anih.-— S<St 
FlchM* The OHABAOTZitiimcB or 

tVom the Oennui 
Pom Bio. Pp. if 



Leetun 



BLngraphloal ud Critjcal Bkstota 
Kant's Lira Bad WHtlngs. B; A. 
Hekdebsdh. lArge podt Sto, cloth. 1 

By Jobs Dusoahsok, M.D. Po«l 8' 




■B EngllBh Hul. mnd poUnblT 
da bglidiiiKimj.-— n> OMr 






Emerson. 



F IUlp 



lory Prefeoe by Thom 
printed, bypormiaBlon 
Engbsh W " ■ 
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'^ nili it FWrtn BHt poHilir mrk. ui4 U 

Snu lis On Trai ud SiTcin^'-AwiiHl. 
nckte. Thi Wtr TaVASia x Biubed 
Lin; or, tbi Dootriasor Rslli^oD. Bj 

FicHTi. Bv WiixiiM Shith. Hocuud 
Edition. FHt Std. Pp. I6B, cIoUi. 4s. 






uid admlEttd by bkb of >1L pwtltti xAAyi ^ 



lopDieot. B7 FiiBOEBim J. Foxton, 
irord, wd irerpetual Curats of Btotil 









S£r^-"w 



Bnuiid in i^atli. 4h. «d. 

[. A SVBTEMt* MoBH-SciMca. 

of-RatiooBlPwobology!" ' Royal STo. 
Pp. niH. «nd43<doth. IM3. ISb. 



A Lecturo daUv^nd 
.rjr _Sooi^.' Pp.' 



'llimo, ,MWBd, 6d. 

Tm Omohkisths N.tuee 



the artb aeptamboc, 1810. Pp. 1 
19md„ uwed, 3d. 

Hackay. ruTHLUHnFAi. Kkliqios: » 
Ingtha lutrodontory CLapler to "T 

p]iasd Id tbs Rsli^oua DerelDpnit 



vilurt tana. taiAgQmpttt of th« ihUeoiitlau 
mbd pDctml L B j iw iftM a be njidenrBit in eau^ 
gncnDQ of faji optaikiiifc''-' J|f Ml 1 *^ 

tbv DDbvMv wUeta wu itUbicd ■ ftw jcua 
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7. Newhih. Post Sfo.. cloth, 3i. Sd. 
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ttaa Feopls of Zurich. B; pBorE 
Oriuj. TraoBtusd item the Se< 
Edition of tho orlgliial. Sn. Fp 
>ew«d, la. IM4. 

Tbe Vobship or Geb 
■■Inet n[;niAitoiiTiaM ■ or Tk» "" "" "turiHonva Chab^ctbi 
Ttoniii Cbbkoh urn Mommir BoOTtTV. ___-- n n.T...-^ 'ts__i.<~i t. 
ByH.Qmmr.ofthsCoUesBofPnuioe. ™ g^S^^^^o. p^I,^ 

Eaitlon), wltli the Author'* ipprob* '^^- ^'' ^^^ 

• ~ - ~. ~ . . What U Tputfc? Port 8io. Pp. IM, 

cloth. l«a(. »■. 

T?rS!« p!?(^„ pif STl J,rt I'™"JK^*'- An attempt « viudi- 
IM-oloth. U5S. iLSd. Knowledge. • — '-- -■ "' 

, _, o^ B 

iPrlend to Hunumily. Sto, Pp. iU. Author of "1 
ud 141, ta. M. 8vo. Pp. 23!, ol 



Philology. 

"™"™ CanoncH I^xlcomwUd i or 

*ss:;i^T.E^^?.i r^"^^ ^^A^^ ^"nTr,'.°f s»'?s,„'?^ 

"Ibivcnad I>T.AdiBr'iEH»oiitluatiidT Colcridce' (HCBBKBT, Baq., of lin- 
of ihi Molcni LmufuMiB "ftli pmili uS ooln'e Inn, BuTiBter-»l-Ljnr), A Qua- 

r^.iS?a.i'o:X4SS.^=2:;S;iSSS pt™tu« ^ tl«, TUrCenth CBntui?. 

p<il»tr«BwliMi nRtn^ii.iMid>un»no 1 'ol. Sto., cloth. Pp.lC>4,S». 

uem vorki bcArinc npcn It. whl^h otluBnrlfe ^ ^ 

^^^^^MU^A^ ^ntas°^^ An Btymolsslc*! Anairula of 



BarUcHtJoBNRcaiELL). Dictiorut tog such Prefli, Root, snd 8u«i uodai 

orAmBiCjUUBMs: A Gloavry oT Words It. Hsde by Dr. C LarTNEn. of thi 

and FhnuBi aoUaquUll; uaad in the Uniierdty of Berlt - ' ■" ■ ' 

United Stmtee. Second Edition, —"- " . w—^i ^, 

ridontblr ealuved snd ImproTod , 
Sto. Fp. »ttH and 024, cloth, 11 

Third Edltjin. Sro. Pp. 



, C«Bela« Barlj Bnrili 

timuvy tat the period II . 

Dbk or the Bwiunlng of Earlv EnsUeh to the 
BID. A Data ol thannt Bwliah Hew Teato- 
I, gro. msnt. Bdited bv F. J. Fdbhivali, Eaa., 
".A. Mn. HiUl, CambrMce. - 



), PfUemotter Sow. 



tlonary for iba putioir IBZIi— 1S71, 
tliB ciutfl i,( [he Fliat EnaliMi Now Tea- 
tameut to Hilloii's denlE. Edited b; 

Pfailol»Ktcal aoclety. PnoposALa 
uaa DicTiosiBv. Bvo, Pp. as, Bowed.' 

The Pbllaloiflral Soclety'H New 



ElOHtnitod witii Mapa. 



clety}. The laizoLir. A Qrao 

a UiJiorloHl I^u^Fluc™^™' 
Appendix. Sio. Fp, liL uid 43! 



Hotnnann (J., JspancEe Intcirretisr 
to tlio Ooveromsnt of the Driteh EHat 

puicae, DuUh, end Engllab. Oblooe 

HcrtllHS (Btanislis. H.D., Attsdi^ to 
the U, S, L^bMoD at Paris; late At- 
taohd to thalT. 8. Legatloa tn China; 

UTION In the EB((liab and L'liliiau 

and Ct^o». in CallfamlB and olu- 
wha™. Square Sto. Pp. 27*, iowed. 






]loreiitln{UA)iuBi.x. Tit). Emroroe 
laa difQniJtadaa Prioelpalogen la Len- 
ds S7« piglnaa, ise. 


Anaieota, the Gre«t Learning, and Iha 

the Works of Menciua. 6td. Pp-SIW. 
olotb, priced 2a. 


Ti»E BEAnTita ot tbc Froiioh and Hpa- 
Eiah laoguairtS. Part I. Svo, Pp, (IS, 
sewad, It. di Patt II. Sto. Pp. CO, 

Sophocles (E. A.). A GUMUBV of 
later -ud Byautluo Greek. 4to. Pp. It, 
andlii4, olotb,*-3ge. 

Oshurn (W1LI.U11. K.e.L.). TbeMobd- 


MedliiirHt- Chisksb Di*i*oneB. qtnsi- 
r^y re]id<:[ed laW Engiiali, with a 

languoga. Bt the late W. H. Hun. 
Buiun', U.D. A new and enlargad 
ediUon. Part I. Pp.H, a,D.prioa&L 

OoIdBtttcker (Theodor, Ph. D., Pro- 
feaaor or the Sanakrit LanaoaBe md 
Literature la UnHeraltj Cofl-^fl, Lon- 



Sapplemeat. IliraiiimatlaJ Appeodlcen, 
ODd aa Index, serrln^aa aSajuknt- 
Engliah VueibiilaiT. Parts I. to IV. 



Catalogue of Imparlani Worki. 



ryot Her lUio^ty'" 

HmUliKa|iortliB«rtliBMtNAvi-Kii- 
PA-fluimA» vltb thft ComiDBDtBry of 
KnuuLA-SHUmi. Impoiial 8>o. Pp. 
Me. dotb, m. 
HanaTB-KmlpB-BDtra ; htiag ■ 

CIdd oi tbli undone work on Vddlk 
_«. ««Blh8r with tbs Commentary 



Wltb > PnbcB 



*K 



. idaatUIaduBymtii, cooBttbuting 
i.ue FUth to Eighth AehtiUuu, m Boolu 
of the RIg-VA the oldest iuthority 
fiir tho RBlIirloui und Social laitlCii- 
tioni or the HiadUH. TnmUtsd from 
the orl^noL S*nilcTit by th« late 

■u. sc - 

LL.D., 

Tola. IV., v., aud VI. »va., doth. 

[/n (*< Frai 
Velect aneclmcnR of tbe Thea- 
tre nflhe lllndaR.tisiiilaledfrara 
the Orlginu) aunakrit. Hy HliBlcI 
H*vllAsWlU«>B,M.A.,F.H,a. Becond 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., oloth. Fp, Ixx. 
■ndSM.IIS, las. 




Vtiit, mud of ths OrJsnUI Soctaty i 
Qtrmuiy. eta., nod Bodoa FrofesBOr I 
Saoikiit In tbs Untver^ty of Oxton 
Vol. I. Alao under thin Utle, Bkb*! 

oioK or THK HTtrnna. Hy the tato h 

Collsoted arid Editod by Dr! Reinhol 



Wise (T. A.. M.D., Bonpa Xodicsl Sar- 



TonnK (lIoBiHT, F.E.8.L). C 
EiBBOisia; ori New Mods o 
log to Read, Writs or Bpeak CI 



AOKB. WBrriHne. ino Beu 
IE Fakseb. By Mabtib 
'. Phj]., Suporlntondent ot I 
ndtea in the Foonn Coliegi 



! VocabuloH e 

rraiea anaos na Provinda de S. 
Pedro de Rio Grands do Bui no Bnu^. 
ISino. pp. SS. Hwsd, in, ed. 
EvMMreliarlum, Epletvlarlnm 
*t Lectloiuirluiii AXteciini. alia 
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Crey. Msoki MEUEKraa r baloe a Ss- 
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OiMiRi:- Gbes. K.C.B.. F.K.B™ With 



TrUbiKi- ds Co., 60, Paiemotter Rom. 
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eHLDiHiatOKrap by. 






it^ur Ub^iijt, Chfi BookKlLr 






jlXiKOiiO. 






Ksi' 



A Latin, EdkHsIi, Italian, and 
Palydot Antholosy, viib ava- 

To Ba pubSabed OBOB n^year; draiffuod 

loanilng, u well us to fucwsrd tbo oul- 
tEv&tiou Df tbe Englidb Inngaage and 
Uleraturo ia Italy, and thiit a! tlu 
Italian in Great Hrilidii. AmariuB, and 
Aiutnlia. Edll«dby Juhn Bpaduuri. 
O.A. 1861. No. 1, QbLong W,a. !b. 6d. 
A Handbook of African, Adb. 
trallan, and Polrneslan Pkl- 
lolon, an «prBseowd In tha LUiniry 






If H« ^icollr ., ._ 
i.C.B., Her M^caty'i 

LaDotaud, luid edJud 
}RET,aad DB.fi. J. I 
I. I. Full.SiiuUiAlHn 



nl.SouUiAfttea.Svei pp.lM. ;■. M 
nt. AhkatNorUi o! tbn TtddIc nf 

rl t Pamtan Lanauiifea of the Loj- 

triJ]a>,i&iKpp. 31- la. ' 
xb 1. New Zealaad, the Cliuhom Is- 



ud th* tooLU arrived at. iDUHituUbly eauln 
Iktheref Aflrleaaan Kiijiicdaa PhUulo^ 
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Catalogue cf Important Works. 



Uatural History, Ethnology, etc. 



AiiTIWSlZ (LouisX An Ebsat on Clab- 
suriCATioN. 8vo, cUth. 128. 

Birth and tipeke. Rxport on a 

ZOOLOOICAL COLLEOnON raOM THE So- 

KAU Country. Bj Edwabd Blyth, 
Curator of the Royal Asiatic Society's 
Museum, Calcutta. Reprinted from the 
Twenty-fourth volume of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Societvof Bengal ; 
with Additions and Corrections by the 
Collector, Capt. J. H. Spekb, P.R.Q.S., 
Ac, 8to. Pp.16. One Coloured Plate. 
8t.6d. 

nana (James D., A.M., Member of the 
Boc. Cses. Nat. Cur. of Moscow, the Soc. 
Philomatique of Paris, etc.) AStstem 
OF MiNERALoar : comprising the most 
recent Discoveries; including Aill Des- 
criptions of Species and their Localrties, 
Chemical Analyses and Formulas, Ta- 
bles for the Determination of Minerals, 
with a Treatise on Mathematical Crys- 
tallography and the Drawing of Figures 
of Crystals. Fourth Edition, re-written, 
re-arranged, and enlarged. Two vols, 
in one. Illustrated by 600 woodcuts. 
8vo. Pp. 860, doth. J014S. 

Supplements to ditto, 1 to 8. 



Is. each. 



— — — ^— Manual of Mineralooy; 
including Obserrations on Mines, 
Rockj, Reduction of Ores, and the Ap- 

Slications of the Science to the Arts ; 
eeigned for the use of Schools and 
CoUeffes. New editi(m, revised and en- 
larged. With 260 Illustrations. 12mo. 
Pp. xii and 466. 1860. Ts. 6d. 

Nott and GUddon. Types of Man- 
kino ; or Ethnological Researches based 
upon the Ancient Monuments, Paint- 
ings Sculptures, and Crania of Races, 
and upon their. Natural, Geographical, 
Philological, and Biblioal History, by J. 



C. NoTT, M.D., Mobile, Alabama ; and 
Geo. R. Gliddon, formerly U.S. Consul 
at Cairo. Plates. Royal 8vo. Pp. 738. 
Philadelphia, 1854, cloth. £1 ds. 



ivott and Cliddon. 

4to. £1 16s. 



The same^ in 



———.——— Indigenous Races of the 
Eabth ; or. New Chapters of Ethnolo- 
gical Inquiry: including Monographs 
on Special Departments of Philology, 
Iconography, Cranioscopy, Palaeonto- 
logy, Pathology, Archaeology, Compa- 
rative eography, and Natural History , 
contribute by Alfired Maury, Francis 
Pulszky, and J. Aitken Meigs, M.D. ; 
presenting Fresh Investigations, Docu- 
ments, aim Materials, by J. C. Nott, 
M.D.,andGxo. RGluhmn. Piatesand 
Maps. 4to. Pp. 656. London and Phi- 
ladelphia. 1857, sewed. jEI 168. 

Hott and Gliddon. The same, royal 
8vo. £1 5s. 

Plekerlns The Geoobafhical Dis- 
tribution OF Animals and Plants. 
By Qbaxlba Piokerino, M.D. 4to. 
Pp. 214, doth, 1854. £i lis. 6d. 

ftelater. Catalogue op a Collection 
OF AiCERiOAN Birds belonging to Philip 
Lutley Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., 
&c. .The figures will be taken fh>m 
Typical Sp^mens in the Collection. 
8vo, With Twenty Coloured Plates. 
.£1 10. [In Preparation. 

The Ibis. A Maoazine of General 
Ornithology. Edited by Philip Lot- 
let Sglater, M.A. Vol. I. 1859. 8vo, 
doth. Coloured Plates. £1 12s. 



Vol. n., 1860. JEI 12s. 
Vol. ni., 1861. £168. 



The Oyster: Where, How, and When 
to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat it. 12mo. 
Pp. viii. and 96. Is. 



Medicine, etc* 



Althans (J., M.D.V A Treatise on 
Meoioal Eleotrioitt, Theorbtioal 
AND Practical. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 



— — The Spas of Europe. By 
JuuTTS Althaus, M.D. 8vo., cloth. 

[/n the Frets. 

— — — — Cases Treated bv Faradi- 
sation. By Julius Althaus, M.D. 
12mo. Pp. 16, sewed. Is. 



Catlln (GEOsaB). The Breath of 
Life. (Manugraph.) 8vo, with Hius- 
TRATIONS. 2s. 6d. 

Cbapman. Chloroform aNd other 
Anjbsthbtiob ; their History and Use 
during Childbed. By John Chapman, 
M.D. 8vo., sewed, la. 

Christian Revivals ; 

their History and Natural History. 
By John Chapman, M.D. 8vo., sewed. 
Is. 



TriUmtr it Co^ fX), Patm-notter Rote. 



BubJectB sn/'Teiiaa of AnUam; , Fhy- 
■loliey. Pftlhtiogy, HyglenB, Them- 
peiiura,PJurmACDloHy. J'buiDacj, Sot- 
amy, ObstetriiB, Mediial Jiuispru- 

Duta, uil of UineiBl w'steiB ; FonnulB 
lor C^diul, EwpMco], ukd Bietfltlc 
PnpaikUoiu^ fto. ; wltb KrsDch and 
otb^r &jnoayiiHw. By Roblev Don- 

gteatly ealnrged. Sto^ pp^ 28^. 18b. 

HeckerlJ. F.C., M.D.) The Epioimca 
OKTHE Mtddle Aoeb, Traiulntad by 

lidltloD. coiQiileted by tlia AntbDF'i 

-Tbo Blact B( 
— TheSi - 
Child FlLgiiiD nges. 









(cumLitRl ; iDil ax gnMCnt siJUir 
the /r£e uLd on^ Dnfl id tbe Eip» 
HerXBrto tbeiUrtorjoTineilidaF. 
Parrisb (Pom 
n To It-Book fo 



lorgsdand Impmvodr T 



de^guodoj 

iai nnd Pre- 
grttfttlff En- 



Slck Chamber (THE), lamo. Pp.eo, 



Practical Science. 



AUBtlii. Cuuwn • 



beir Prvparntloa, . 



pplioat . 



UiorltleB, and from tha Author't _ ._ 

faaiioiiBl practice. To which is mfded 
iDfortnatTon on Umea and CemauU. 
By Jura OxBDNEG ACBTUi. \2mr>. 

C/B tht Preu. 
Cvlrert. Ow InpaoyiaiEiiTB abd Pbo- 
OBESS IK DlEIKU UID Cuioo FHumBa 
SINCE ISai. IllortTUad witli Nmnermu 
SpecimertH of Prlntad and Dyed 



'. Cewob Calveh: 



berore the Boolet}' s( A 
and Enltu^red by tiia Ai 
pp. £9, sawed, la. 



eivelii. CBiMiBTiti c 

lBO.DTElNa,AMDBLZi 



PrMtioal ai _. 

j^oua raTereDOea to orisiiial i 
mformatjoii, and abtid^ed 



Mixed GoDda, 



itBd wlS 



DBiWiFo. Witha Cflnns of Prcn^__ 
^•0 Plstn. By CimiH W. FiTEBsan, 
Frofcasor of Military Drawiiij^ at tli* 
Bayal Uilitaiy CoUeES, Sandbnnt. 



Bibliograpliy. 



British and auehican AuTBOR8.from 
tbe Eaillest AccoanU to the Middle 
of the irjneleoiith Century. [Vol. I. Is 

cloth. To 8ul»ciiben,iEl l6i.:to'NaD- 



Beijean (F. ph.) GAnniniK Caxti- 



!S5' 



. Ilatorioal »nd Bil 

iphlcal lolToducUoa. lu folio, U 

^- "'copies minted. on atout til 

»und In tbe antique St 
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irrai W«W« t^oitlDFiU-" — Gehtaf Jfercurr, 



Ehor, Mr. LDd«v[«. ud ' 



rr&x 




Calahgue of Jntporfonf Workt. 




bu. with thv aM of FruT^oi TuinWn er™i»r ™- 



SfAqraOrVT. Uio Cbtfriupr Bed** 



Hi, Dr. JUs tor Cnrtr-), inl 



. , to 1857. With Bibltogra- 

phtml liitralactloo. Kalaa. ind A)pha- 
botical Indei. CompDod ma Edited by 

IM piie«i baJC-lxiaDd, i»1r» las. 



mlvHlni^^^ii ■nrailHmlhinabiiar 
In iaS6, ud Uu IliU TolanB vu piiblbhsa in 

Ut(nt|iir«> tUi >Uc^'cliE AttmOn. ta> cun- 
«»Tir»H, ■■ cqlugpl. and b more prrf^t I n cpcij f 

" in thort, it preaeni^ t>ie utuBl itAte of litcrn- 
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gomeni ^Htvni etteulLve peniul bi elT sho 
would itudj' either the paUUia] oi the Uterery 
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inn™. In Mi Bjnnlrj, . moil EilBil^jenf fc. 


5=- .i.."=rr..-'„£,r5»Ki 

Ao> in lilt biut n Irv culaloguo aah oflho 



Jfyflfinw I* (7d, 60, Paternoster JCow. 
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£d«HrdEdwudalBrfiqKmMb1cJbtvlilitenft!nri 

vwnnl of the Public lilinul« nf <he UtLilP4 

Eeudeiuw and hud wdtI^ bantBT. Ibt ntudnit iKcti]ijaiu bundtedudBfttpuMi. IV. CIhhiI 

iDii« no- ttoislFi iitdrbiv^ (tor one atiiit mon IW oPtaoki: V. Aliihfthc-ilnHin nf snllion. 

■■Br[\tl vid ireU-BTTHtgefl luakf on IribUnpii- Thld> plan Eb boih" ' - '- 



■ ysUny of AmerlcAn UlcntiiF* i 1 
4 0fFubLlcUliTmr1»orthpL'D]tn4fltB 






UbKuplins, hB, in tUa m^t, inUaliiUT 
— ^— atdlbeollliil vbloh Kc had ftlmdy upon ' AuELi 
ttaF HiHcl dT all book-litren cv«r7irhwv, but I i^j^; 

Tmwt.X^*jnamtamMatQtttawvinipltnKDl ^ i.hb|',|" 

^j^^^J"!rLWWi>hrf™b'tho otter to, 
LELtntnrc, vbh^ rTth m cluKd list of fcook 












tvHfbRten tivitJ HwutLA^iu « LJIUnlra AutfriuiiiB at 
bk hiioHir cnniDia BbL 11 cA dlgne do pmdnpluflkdOta 
ml hu Dm- OH outtuh du mtu nun pobUfi la ^tng 
mnHofta. nr Id BnuHl. I« t^mdn. M 1H ElKK. CT.jL 
Silu--Brm)."-iftimiroAtiiiaima^Piitwa, 



COblte. AB EOUTOH IBT U IT I VI HoniLS, 

BdIur lui ittsmpt to populnrlisBtbical 
SdoDce. Bf iHANOis Tower Cobse 



Addenda, 

SclBtrr. Oj>t 



K.H.a, Fellow of CorpuBCbrlslt CollDgB, 
Oifotd: HocroOuT totheZoolwIeal So- 
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Catalogue of Important Works, 



Rowan. Meditations on Dkath ahd 
ETUUfiTT. Translated from the Oerauux 
(bj oomnumd) by Frkderioa Rowan. 
Published bv Her Mi^eety's Oracioas 
permiMion. In oue volume, crown 8to., 
doth. 

Compte RenHv da Conyr^ 
Intematloiud de blenlUsamee 
de JLOBdres. TroiritoM Seaaion. 3 
volumes, 8vo. (one Frendi, one Engliah) 
InthePrtM. 

initon. A History of thb Eotftxax 
Revolution, from the Period of the 
H iunelukes to the Death of Mohammed 
All ; flrom Arab and European Memoirs, 
Oral Tradition, and Local Research, 
By A. A. Paton, F.R.O.8., Author of 
*' Besearches <ai the Danube and the 
Adriatic." Two volumes^ 8vo, doth. 

Ticknor. A History or Spanish 
Literatttrx. Entirely rewritten. By 
OxoROE TiCKNOR. Three volumes, 
Qrown 8vo., doth. 

Parker. The Collbctted Works of 
Thkodorb Parker ; containing his 
Theological Polemical, and Critical 
Writinga^ Sermons^ Speeches, and Ad- 



dresses, and Literary Miscellanies. In 
Twelve Volumes, Crown 8vo., doth. 

Reman. An Essay on the Age and 
Antiquity OF THE Book of Nabath^an 
AjQRIOUlture. To which is added an 
Inaugural Lecture on the position of 
the Shemitic Nations in the Histoi-y of 
Civilization. By M. Ernest Renan, 
If embre de I'lnstitut. In one Volume. 
Crown 8vo., doth. 

Bleek. A OoKPARATivB Grammar of 
BoxTTH African Languages. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek. In one Volume, Crown 
8vo., doth. 

'WtlBOn. Essays avd Lectures 

chiefly on the BeLIOION of THE 

Hindus. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., late Boden Professor of San- 
skrit in the University of Oxford. 
Collected and Edited by Dr. Reinhold 
EosT. Vol. II. 
Wedgwood. A Dictionary of 
English ' Etymology. Bv Hensleigu 
Wedgwood, M. A., late Fellow of Christ 
Coll^;e, Cambridge. (Volume II. — E. 
to P.J 8vo. 
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